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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 
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Toe First Edition of this Handbook was published in 
January, 1859. Railways were introduced into India in 
February, 1855 (when, however, only the experimental line of 
121 miles from Calcutta to Ramganj was opened by Lord 
Dalhousie), but their rapid extension of- late years has 
changed all the circumstances of Indian travelling, and 
rendered it easy now to visit many interesting places, which 
were before almost inaccessible. Other great changes have 
taken place, so that it has been necessary almost entirely to 
re-write, instead of revising the former Handbook, and the 
reader has now before him a new work rather than a new 
edition. It must be added that the author has himself, 
within the last year, visited almost all the places described in 
these pages, so that the very latest particulars regarding 
their condition will be found here, as well as the actually 
existing means for visiting them. Many important places 
which were not mentioned in the former edition are fully 
described in this, such as the vast ruined city of Bijanagar 
and the celebrated Temple of Tirupati. Again a comparison 
between the present and the former descriptions of such 
places as Haidardb4d and Bengalir will show how different a 
thing it is to compile descriptions from books, and to write 
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them on the spot. On the other hand, a great amount of 
obsolete and unnecessary matter has been excluded from the, 
present volume, and, in particular, the historical sketches 
have been wholly expunged, and in their stead numerous 
references are given to books, which will supply those who 
desire to study the history of the country with the means of 
acquiring full information regarding it. 

' It is a satisfaction to the author that the spelling of Indian 
names which he introduced in 1859 (see Preface to the First 
Edition) has now been not only adopted, but rigorously en- 
forced by the Indian Government, except in such stereotyped 
words as Arcot and Pondicherry. It is a still greater satisfac- 
tion to him, to have to record his grateful thanks for the kind 
assistance he has received from the Government itself, and 
from very many officers during his travels, without which, 
indeed, it would have been impossible for him to have 
obtained the information he required. It would occupy too 
much space to enumerate all who have aided him, but, in 
particular, he desires to thank His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, Governor of Madras, who is always 
forward to promote every undertaking which promises to be 
of value to the public; the Hon. D. Carmichael, Member of 
the Madras Council ; Major Hobart, R.A., Military-Secretary 
to the Governor; Dr. Burnell, Judge of Tanjar, the first 
orientalist of the day, who supplied the author with plans of 
the chief temples in the south of India, and with much 
valuable information ; Mr. T. H. Master, Collector of Ball&ri; 
Mr. Glennie, C.8., in charge of Gutti; Mr. O. Irvine, Judge 
of Gudaldr (Cuddalore); Mr. E. Webster, Judge of Trichind- 
palli; Dr. J. B. Thomas, of the Madras Med. Service, who 
possesses a rare knowledge of Tamil; Mr. A. R. Hutchins, 
late of the Madras C.S., an excellent Tamil scholar, who 
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corrected the Tamil dialogues; Mr. Cross, Asst. Judge at 
Kumbhakonam; Mr. P. P. Hutchins, Judge of Madura, 
who also furnished plans of Temples; Mr. Price, C.S.; 
Mr. Arthur Cox, C.S., in charge of Ark4t (Arcot); Mr. 
Austin, C.8., in charge of Veltr (Vellore), and Captain Claude 
Vincent, R.E., Executive Engineer at that place; Mr. C. 
Minakshaya, Barrister of Bengalér ; Mr. Gordon, Resident at 
Maistr; Mr. A. M. Webster, Collector of Koimbatur; Mr. 
Johnstone, C.S., in charge of the Nilgiris; Major Fairclough, 
Commandant at Wellington Barracks, and Mr. Buick, C.S., 
Collector of Malabar. 

In addition, the author has to make special mention 
of Mr. James Burgess, the Government Archeologist for 
Bombay, who accompanied him to the caves of Elira and 
Ajanta, and revised his descriptiorls of those wonderful 
excavations on the spet, at the same time addressing to him 
the following letter : 


‘‘Caves oF Extra, 10th March, 1877. 
“My DEAR Mr. Eastwick, 

“Tam glad to hear you are soon to bring out a new 
Edition of your ‘Handbook of India,’ and this time extended 
to the remaining Provinces. The first edition was a most useful 
work, and remarkably accurate, considering the little information 
regarding the majority of the localities described in it that was 
available to the public twenty years ago. I have had your book 
with me in nearly all my journeys since it was issued, and have 
always found it useful, and in most cases perfectly correct. Of 
course the Railways have opened, up new routes and altered others, 
so that for the yearly increasing number of European tourists 
in India a new edition has for some time been much required, and 
I am glad you are to bring it out, for the extent and accuracy of 
your information ond the judicious use you had made of the vast 
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amount of reading you must have gone through to prepare the first 
edition, pointed you out as the fittest person alive to extend the 
book to Bengal and Upper India, and to revise the former volumes. 
You will find but little to erase in them: you have only to add. 
I wish you all success in your most laborious and toilsome under- 
taking. Only those who have travelled much in India know how 
toilsome such work as yours is. 


‘ Believe me, yours very sincerely, 


‘* (Signed) JAS, BURGESS, 
“ Archeological Surveyor, &c , ‘to 
Government of Western India. 


‘‘K. B. Eastwick, Eso, C.B., &c., &c.’’ 


This expression of thanks would not be complete without 
an acknowledgment of facilities granted to the author by the 
Directors of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and of the 
Indian Railway Companies, and here he must especially 
mention the names of Messrs. T. Sutherland and Bayley, 
Mr. Juland Danvers, Government Director of Railways, Mr. 
Church, Traffic Manager of the Madras Railway Company, 
Mr. Betts, Agent for the South India Railway, and Mr. Léa 
Hair, C.E. 
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‘Ar the present moment, when India has been drawn so much 
closer to England by almost continuous steam communication, by 
the Electric Telegraph, and, above all, by the sympathy which even 
the recent abortive effort to dissever the two countries has itself 
most remarkably tended to evoke, a Handbook of India has be- 
come an especial want. 

The vast extent of that region, however, which precludes the 
possibility of its being thoroughly travelled over and explored by 
any one man; the dimness of its history and uncertainty of in- 
formation respecting its antiquities, and the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory accounts of the things most worthy of inspection, render 
a Handbook of India a much more arduous undertaking than the 
Handbooks of most other countries. When it is considered that 
the two minor Presidencies, which supply the routes for this present 
volume, comprehend an extent of country equalling Spain and 
Portugal, France, Belgium, Switzerland, England, Prussia, and 
Bavaria, the magnitude of the task will be better appreciated, and 
allowances will, it is hoped, be made for the numberless deficiencies 
in its execution. 

India abounds with objects of interest. It presents every 
imaginable variety of scenery, from the loftiest and most sublime 
mountain ranges, to the gentle undulations and velvet swards of an 
English park. Its natural products are equal, if not superior, to 
those of any region in the world, and would furnish endless mate- 
rials for the pen of the describer. It is rich in historical associations, 
and there is scarce a hill which is not crowned with the picturesque 
ruins of some old fortress, little known or altogether unvisited by 
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Europeans, but bound up in the native mind with many a strange 
tale and legend. In Europe the small remains of some ruined 
cloister, or the mouldering walls of a solitary castle, are sought out 
with eager interest; but India is a land of ruined cities, and in one 
of these the antiquities of a whole European province might be 
collected. The ruins of Bréhman&bid, the Pompeii of Sindh, ex- 
tend for twenty miles, and wherever the mattock of the excavator 
falls, curious relics come to light. The deserted city of Bijapar 
presents from a distance the appearance of a populous capital, and 
it is not until the desolate streets are entered, that the illusion is 
entirely dispelled. But Indian architecture can boast not only of 
what is curious and surprising, but also of what is eminently 
beautiful. The T4j excels all buildings in the world in symmetry 
and rich decoration. The temples of Abu are not to be surpassed 
in ornamenture. The palace of Amber is a structure before which 
the:Alhambra shrinks into insignificance. It would be an error, 
then, to suppose that the task of composing a Handbook for India 
could be quickly or easily accomplished. 

But, in addition to the vastness of the subject, there is another 
formidable difficulty with which the compiler of a Handbook for 
India has to struggle. Intense heat and malaria are great opponents 
to the most zealous explorer of antiquities or of the picturesque. 
It happens that many of the most interesting Indian localities are 
situated among thick jungles, loaded with noxious vapours, and 
abounding with dangerous reptiles and wild beasts. Thus the caves 
of Salsette can never be securely examined by the traveller; and 
no one should explore the ruins of Mandu, unless fully equipped 
for a tiger hunt. It is partly fcr these reasons, perhaps, that the 
accounts of places furnished by Indian travellers are in general so 
vague and inaccurate. Were it not for the elaborate notices of 
Tod, Fergusson, and Newbold, the mere compiler would find it im- 
possible to give an exact description of the scenery and remarkable 
architectural remains of Western and Southern India. 

But although it is not pretended that the Handbook for India 
in its present shape approaches the accuracy of the guidebooks to 
countries which have been longer and more minutely scrutinized, 

, the author hopes a beginning at least has,been made, and that by 
the contributions and corrections of those acquainted with the 
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subjects treated, and especially by the aid of persons actually resi- 
dent in India, the work now given to the public may prove a trust- 
worthy, though not altogether complete guide for travellers in Hin- 
distan, Indeed it is only fair to state that whatever there is of 
value in the present pages is due to the suggestion, or research, of 
distinguished Orientalists, or those who, from their practical ac- 
quaintance with Indian subjects, are eminently qualified to aid and 
advise. The compiler of this volume, though he has himself tra- 
velled through many parts of both Presidencies, has profited largely 
by the labours of others, and tenders his most grateful thanks to 
Professor H. H. Wilson ; Colonel Faber, Chief Engineer at Madras; 
General Dickinson, late Chief Engineer at Bombay; Mr. Fergusson, 
author of the Handbook of Architecture; Major Wingate, late 
Superintendent of Survey in the S. Mar&tha country ; Mr. C. P. 
Brown, of the Madras Civil Service, author of the Zelugu Dic- 
tionary and other valuable works ; Mr. Edward Thornton, and Mr. 
Hornidge, of the Statistical Department at the East India House ; 
Colonel Cotton, of the Madras Engineers ; the Rev. John Wilson, 
D.D., President of the Asiatic Society of Bombay ; and Mr. A. F. 
Bellasis, late Collector of Haidarébid in Sindh. Mr. Walter Elliot, 
Mr. Sim, and Mr. Chamier, of the Madras Civil Service, and Mr. 
Lestock Reid, of the Civil Service of Bombay, lent their kind aid 
in the preparation of the Vocabularies and Dialogues, and several 
other gentlemen supplied information as to localities with which 
they were specially acquainted. 

It now remains to notice briefly the plan of the work, and to 
explain some things which might, at first sight, appear objection- 
able. In order to make the work as useful as possible to the 
servants of Government, and persons resident in India, as well as 
to the mere traveller, a greater amount of statistics, and prelimi- 
nary information of all kinds, has been given than is usual in 
Handbooks. Many of the statistics are new, and have never 
before been given to the public. Such are the names and direc- 
tions of the Sub-Divisions in thé different Collectorates, and ‘their 
Chief Towns, and some of the Routes. To the etymology and 
correct spelling of names, much attention has been given, and 
owing to the almost inextricable confusion in which neglect and 
indifference have involved this part of Oriental research, the labour 
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required here has been very considerable. This task has been 
rendered the more irksome from the conviction that, however 
necessary and useful the endeavour to restore Indian names to 
their original correctness may be, the attempt will be viewed with 
aversion by those who, having no knowledge of Oriental languages, 
are careless of the confusion and even serious mistakes arising from 
the want of system in the common method of spelling. In order to 
give an idea of the almost incredible absurdity, and ludicrous in- 
consistency of the popular mode of spelling adopted for Indian 
names, a few examples will suffice. It must be premised, however, 
that the following instances are neither the most striking, nor the 
most important, but simply those that come first to hand. Take, 
then, as a specimen, the towns whose names are compounded with 
the words Farrukh, “happy,” and Fath, “victory,” in Thornton’s 
Gazetteer. Farrukhnagar is the name of a district, and of a town, 
which are the subjects of consecutive notices in that work. The 
word is the same for both district and town; but it is spelled 
Furrucknuggur for the district, and Furuknugur for the town, both 
modes being wrong. In the next two notices, for Yathganj we find 
Futehgunge (Western), Futehgunje (Eastern), the same word spelled 
in two different ways, in notices immediately following each other, 
and both utterly at variance with the true Oriental name. In the 
next 25 notices, the word Fath is spelled in eleven different ways 
—Futeh, Futh, Futhe, Futick, Futt, Futte, Futteh, Futtth, Futtoo, 
Futtun, Futty,—all modes being absolutely wrong. The words, too, 
with which Fath is compounded are spelled differently in consecu- 
tive notices. Thus Garh is spelled Ghur in one line, and Gurh in 
the next. And Pir, a town, is spelled alternately Poor and Pore. 
Now, let this method be applied in Indian schools for the spelling 
of English names. We should then have Lancaster, or rather some 
corruption of the word, for the town, and Longcoster for the county, 
West Riding and Kast Roding, York, Yark, Yirk, Yorick, and so on, 
for eleven varieties. The absurdity and inconvenience of such a 
system is palpable. A map of France prepared for English schools 
on the plan of accommodating French sounds to the English ear, 
would abound with such barbarisms as would be intolerable to 
every person of education and refinement. # Must not then an edu- 
eated native of India be disgusted with the mis-pronunciations and 
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mis-spellings of English writers? In the popular mode of spelling 
Indian proper names the aspirates are continually omitted, or in- 
serted where they ought not to occur; and in innumerable cases, 
letters are changed in a way that deprives the representative word 
of all resemblance to the original. Surely the Hutnee of English 
maps for Athni, Hungut for Hangal, and Broach for Bharuch, must 
be very uncouth and ridiculous to Indians, and simply unintelligible 
to the lower class, Even the general English reader now smiles 
at the ridiculous substitutes for Oriental names, which appear in 
the writings of the first servants of the East India Company; at 
Sir Roger Dowler (Siréju’d-daulah) imprisoning the helpless English, 
who revenged themselves by treating his name with a barbarity 
equal to his own towards themselves ; or at the ravages of the Sow 
Roger (Séhu Réj4), and the exploits of the valorous Bouncello 
(Bhonsle). But the popular mode of spelling at present, if not 
quite so ridiculous, is much less consistent than that of the old 
jargon, leads to the gravest errors, and can amuse no one. 

But these inconsistencies assume a more serious aspect, when 
we find them leading to important historical and topographical 
errors. It will be necessary to instance a few of these, in order to 
convince the English reader that, owing to the incorrect spelling 
of Indian names, the grossest mistakes are gradually creeping into 
influence. 

The first instance may be taken from an Indian city, which has 
of late acquired an unhappy celebrity in this country, from Cawn- 
pore. Of this city, Thornton says “the importance of this place 
is indeed altogether of recent date, and resulting from its selection 
in a.D. 1777, as a military cantonment by the British authorities. 
It does not appear to be mentioned by Baber in his narrative of 
military operations in the Doab; and it is passed over in the 
Ayeen Akbery. The first notice of it is perhaps that by Rennel.” 
This idea of the modern foundation of Cawnpore springs partly, if 
not entirely, from its incorrect spelling. Cavn is the barbarism 
adopted by the historian Orme for the Persian word Xhén, “1 
lord,” and was contemporaneous with the equally barbarous chan, 
which was the corruption that found favour with Dow. Cawnpore 
was, therefore, supposed to have been built by some Muhammadan 
nobleman, and therefore to be a comparatively modern place. 
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But the correct spelling of the word K4énahpér, shows that it is a 
Hindé word, meaning “ the city of K&ah,” or Krishnah. It is, in 
fact, a place of primeval antiquity, and from it the K4énhpérfyah 
R&jpfits have their title, a tribe that entered Awadh (Oudh) many 
centuries ago. 

By those who have not examined and compared maps of India 
and the books of routes through that country, the blunders and 
confusion created by incorrect spelling can hardly be imagined. 
In some cases quarter-masters of regiments have been unable to 
identify the name of a single place in routes furnished to them 
from the Goyernment offices, and have sent in new drafts of the 
routes with the names spelled in an entirely different manner, 
though the places intended were in each casé the same.* The 
compiler of this Handbook, on comparing the Madras Government 
Route-book with the map of the Trigonometrical Survey, was 
scarcely able to trace any similarity in the names. Thus the 
Taémraparni river is called in the Route-book Tamberperny ; in 
Thornton’s Gazetteer, Tambaravari ; in Walker’s map, Pambouri ; 
and in the Trigonometrical map, Chindinthura. Thus, too, é7, in 
Tamil, signifies “river” ; but the compilers of the Route-book, 
ignoring that simple fact, continually add “river” to dr, which 
they frequently write aur, making it a proper name. Not content 
even with this, they sometimes prefix the word nuddy, a corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit nad?, which also means “ river,” to dr. Thus 
the phrase occurs, “cross the Nuddy-ar river,” equivalent to 
‘‘ cross the river, river, river,” though all that is meant is, cross a 
stream. Guri is “a mountain,” and Gadi, in Telugu, or Garhi, in 
Hindisténi, is “a fort ;” but Maps and Route-books write Gherry, 
Ghurry, or some similar corruption, for both “ fort” and “ moun- 
tain.” Thus the Nedgherries is written for Nilgiris, “blue moun- 
tains,” and Gheriah for Vijayadurg, simply a fort. Indifference to 
the meaning of names is the prolific parent of another series of 
mistakes, for nearly all Indian names of places are significant, and 
the etymology is obscured and the meaning lost by their perver- 
sion. Thus Kdahazpir, which signifies “paper-town,” and is so 
called on account of a paper manufactory there, is made into 


* See a remarkable instance in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 
1884, vol. iii, p. 285. 
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Raguzpoor, which is utterly meaningless. Kdékaméri, “crow-killer,” 
a village so called from a plant thought by the natives to be 
poisonous to crows, is perverted into Caughmahry.* Eranatr is 
pronounced and written Hanore, according to the popular English 
mode ; but this means, “ What town?” If an Indian peasant 
were asked the way to What Town, how is it possible that he 
could reply satisfactorily? This case, and the others that have 
been quoted, will, perhaps, be a key to the difficulty experienced 
by Englishmen when travelling in India in getting information as 
to places. They ask an unintelligible question, and if they do not 
succeed in extracting the information they want, too often wreak 
their anger on the unfortunate and bewildered Indian. In 
military expeditions these mistakes have sometimes had most 
Serious consequences. And it was the consideration of the neces- 
sity of furnishing the traveller with names which would be under- 
stood by the natives that led to the adoption of the correct mode 
of spelling in the present work. 

In fact, notwithstanding the difficulty occasioned by the incon- 
sistencies of the popular spelling, it was originally intended to 
adopt it, and a considerable portion of the work had already been 
written according to it, but then the insuperable obstacle that has 
been already noticed arose. It was found that the natives them- 
selves could not recognize a single word, if spelled and pronounced 
according to the common method. It was obviously a matter of 
imperative necessity that the traveller should be able to make the 
names of places intelligible to the natives. This could only be 
effected by spelling and pronouncing the words according to the 
native system. Otherwise, to a native of the Madras Presidency, 
Masulipatam, Viagapatam, Triplecane, Pondicherry, Conjeveram, 
Seringapatam, and Travancore would be utterly unintelligible. 
The mention of these words would merely elicit from a native a 
shake of the head, or an intimation that he did not understand 
English. Whereas Machhlipatnam, Vishdkhpatnam, Tire vale kedi, 
Puducheri, Kénchipuram, Shrirangapatnam, Tiruvankodu, would be 
understood at once, and the direction would be pointed out, or 
the traveller guided to the place. The first time that each word 


* For many similar perversions,-see-an article by Prof. H. H. Wilson on Indian 
Geography, Oriental Magazine, Dec. 1824, p. 186. 
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occurs, however, both the popular and the correct form are given, 
and this, it is hoped, will render the new mode less distasteful. 

In order, moreover, to save the general reader any trouble, the’ 
popular forms of all places likely to be known to him are inserted 
in the Index, as well as the correct forms. Those who desire to 
go more deeply into the subject of the spelling of Oriental words, 
may consult the Preface to Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 
where the whole question is fully and ably discussed. In some 
parts of the work the reader will observe mention of the East 
India, Company as still in existence, a circumstance which, when 
the length of time required to print the number of pages of which 
the volumes here given to the public consist, is taken into con- 
sideration, will need no further explanation. Part of the work 
was already in type when the recent change in the administration 
of India took place. 

In conclusion, the compiler desires to invite corrections for the 
numerous mistakes into which he is conscious of having fallen ; 
and notices derived from personal observation of the many in- 
teresting localities, the description of which has been omitted, are 
solicited from all travellers who may use these volumes. It will 
be seen that the work has been constructed on such a plan as to 
admit of the insertion of a number of Routes, so that expansion 
will be easy. The work thus completed might not, indeed, contain 
all, or even the greater part of the objects of interest to be found 
in India, but it would, at least, furnish as much as any traveller 
would have time to inspect. 


Lonpon, 
January the 20th, 1859. 
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§ @. SEASON FOR VISITING MADRAS. 


TxHoseE who travel for pleasure will, if they are wise, select but one 
ecg of the year for visiting the Madras Presidency, and that is 

m the Ist of November to the lst of March. By carefully arrang- 
ing their tour so as to end the journey by passing up the W. coast 
northward to Bombay this period may be prolonged, perhaps without 
risk, to the end of March, but after that time no one who values his 
health or his comfort should remain in the S. of India. By the 
middle of March the heat becomes excessive, and as the S. of India 
Rly. is constructed on the narrow gauge, the inconvenience and 
danger thus occasioned are much increased, for the carriages are so low 
and narrow that the sun strikes through them with far greater power 
than through the carriages on the broad gauge lines. It must also 
be observed that the arrangements on the S. of India line are made 
with reference to the convenience of the Indian passengers, and con- 
sequently night trains are few or none, so that Europeans are obliged, 
if they Gavel at all, to do so at the slow rate of 10 or 12 m. an hour 
under a blazing sun, with the chance in case of a break down (no un- 
common. occurrence) of remaining stationary for hours without any 
shelter but the roof of the carriage, which soon becomes heated through 
and through. Arriving at Madras, then, in the first week in November 
the traveller will have about four months to visit the most interest- 
ing localities in the Southern Presidency, and these will occupy 
every moment of his time. Supposing that he is unwilling to stop 
at Galle for «1 week or 10 days in order to visit from that place 
Rameshwaram on the extreme Southern coast of India, his wisest 
plan will be at once to start from Madras by the Madras Rly., and 
turn off at Yirod, on to the S. of India line, halting for 3 days to see 
Trichin4palli, and then go on to Madura, Tinnivelli and Tutikorin. 
Thence he may take boat to Ramesliwaram, or may return to Madura, 
and go by bullock cart over an, at present, execrable road about 50 m. 
to that place. He must then return to Madura, and after visiting 
the Palnai Hills, and perhaps the Animaleis, go back to Trichin4palli 
and visit Tanjur and the places which will be indicated in Rte. 3, and 
return to Madras by the S. of India Rly. from Gudalir. From 
Madras he will next visit Masulipatam in order to see the Great 
Irrigation Works on the Krishna and Godd4vari, and the famous 
Tope near Baizwada, and return to Madras by the canal. After that 
he will proceed by the Madras Rly. to Conjeveram, Tirupati, Gutti, 
Ballari and Bijdnagar, and there make his election—either returning 
to Gundakal, to g° to Rdichir, Kalbargah, Haidardbad, Golkonda, 
Bidar, Aurangabad, Daulatabad, Rozah, and the caves of Ehira and 
Ajanta, ending his tour by a visit to Bombay,—or to return to Madras, 
and go by Arkdt to Bengalir and Maisur, and then pass through 
Kurg to the W. coast, whence he may visit the Nilgiris, and then 
descend to Cochin and Trivandaram, and return to Galle, and thence 
to England. The time taken in making these tours will be found 
under the head of Skeleton Rtes. 
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§ b. OUTFIT. 


It has been well observed by Dr. Ranald Martin, in his work 
“The Influence of Tropical Climates on European Constitutions,” 
“that the excessive discharge from the skin in India renders the 
venous blood unnaturally dense, and causes the European to be 
more liable to congestive forms of disease.” Chills in India are most 
dangerous, and the traveller must, therefore, provide himself with 
warm underclothing, as well as that of a lighter description, to guard 
against atmospheric changes, especially when ascending into the 
cooler climate of the hills. A list of useful things sufficient for an 
outfit is appended, but attention must be particularly drawn to some 
very necessary articles which are peculiarly liable to be omitted. 
Thus, marine soap is very apt to be ae aa and without it a salt- 
water bath is but little purifying. hite shoes to wear in the 
scorching ulare of the sun are another requisite, and sun spectacles 
with glasses of a neutral tint, as also a veil to protect the eyes against 
the intolerable dust of the roads, a pair of stout leather gauntlets 
coming up above the wrist half way to the elbow, and a light wire- 
mask, with a back piece to protect the back of the head and neck, 
will be found most valuable when visiting the Caves of Elira and 
Ajanta and other localities, as a protection against bees, by which 
irascible little insects many persons have been dangerously stung, to 
such an extent, indeed, that m some cases death has ensued ; cotton, 
silk, or Swedish gloves will also be found very useful, and those 
who wish to shoot on the Western coast, particularly in Travankor, 
will do well to provide themselves with gaiters steeped in tobacco 
juice, as a defence against the leeches that lurk under every stone, 
and will even ascend a walking-stick unless it be so steeped. Sleep- 
ing drawers should be so made as to cover the feet, and articles of 
dress that come to be dealt with by the washerman should have 
studs in lieu of buttons. It will be well to remember that any 
clothing or wearing apparel sent on in advance to India, er whic 
under any circumstances arrives there without the owner, pays duty 
at the Custom-house. Fire-arms that have not been in India before 
are rather heavily taxed, and if they have been there before, a certifi- 
cate must be signed by their owner to that effect before he will be 
allowed to take them away from the Custom house. 


Outfit as Supplied for Gentlemen. 


£8. d. 

1 Flannel Morning Suit ; ¢ <e = » « « 315 O 
1 Tweed = do. ‘ . ‘ : ‘ : , -. 815 0 
2 WhiteTwill Coats . . . .« « «. #6 1 5 0 
2,  DrillWaistcoats . . . . . .« @6/6 O18 0 
2 Pairs White Drill Trousers : . : » @12/- 1 4 0 
6 Indian Cotton Shirts with Collars - « « @8- 2 8 O 
9 White long-cloth Shirts, linen fronts, &c. ~ @66 218 & 
4 Fine fancy-coloured Flannel Shirts - « «@12/6 210 0 
24 +, LimenCollars . . . . «© « @ij/- 1 4 OU 
6 India Gauze Vests e e e e e e - @ 6/6 2 ] 19 0 

B 


4 6, OUTFIT. 
6 Pairs Elastic Cotton Drawers . . . . @ 5/6 
3 Indian Cotton Sleeping Jackets . . . . @5/6 
3 Pairs Indian Cotton Sleeping pases - ‘ @ 5/6 
12 . Cottonhalf Hose .. ~ » « @if- 
6  , Woollen do. . - © « @1/6 
12 White Pocket Handkerchiefs . @ If- 


Neckties and Scarfs . ‘ ; ‘ : ; ? Z 
2 Pairs Braces . ; ; ‘ , : : 

2 Flannel Cholera Belts ‘ : ‘ ; ; 
2 Pairs Walking or Dress Boots ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
2 , Calf Shoes ‘ : ; ‘ : : 

1 , Canvasdo. . ‘ F 

1 Airchamber Helmet 


@® 
bo 
SS 


1 Muslin Pagri or Turban . , ‘ ‘ , : BP Se 
2 Bullock Trunks . © 8 © 6) @& 85/- 
1 Railway or Hand-Portmanteau ; ‘ : ; 

6 Huckaback Towels. @ @1 /- 


Clothes, Hat, Hair, Nail and Tooth Brushes, and Combs . 
1 Sponge and Bae . : 
1 Clothes Bag with lock : . 
1 Best Town-made Hunting Saddle, complete 
1 _,, Double Bridle with Bits, complete 
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N.B.—It will be well to take a dozen or a dozen and a half Indian 
cotton shirts. Linen shirts are not desirable, as they arc hkely to cause 


a chill when perspiration is excessive. 


Outfit for Ladus. 


1 White Muslin Costume : 5 5 , ‘ , ; 
1 Pink do. do. F , ‘ Shy 


1 Blue do. do . ‘ F ‘ 
1 Box containing assortment of Floweis ; 
2 Skirts .1@ v/a 1 @ 13/9 
6 Chemises, @ 3/9 ; 3 Chemises trimmed . - @ 5/- 
3 Do. @7/-; 12 Cambric do. : ; ‘ @ 7/9 
12 Night-dresses, @ 7/6; 9 Night-dresses . 6. @ D/6 
3 ~=Do. fully-trimmed . - + @li4/- 
12 Pairs Drawers, @ 5/-; 12 Pairs Draweis ‘ - & 6/- 
14 Fine Long-cloth Camasols. . . 8@ @ 2/3; 6 @ 3/- 
6 Do. do. do. trimmed . - @5/6 
12 Tucked Petticoats . - 3@3/9; 8 @ 6/6; 1 @ 12/- 
3 Trimmed do. . 2@ @ 15/-; 1 @ 17/- 
4 Embroidered Saxony Flannel Petticoats . - @8/6 
4 Saxony Vests, @ 2/- ; 6 Gauze Merino Vests. - @7/- 
2 Muslin Skirts. rr ee CORY, 
6 Yards of Dress Material : a. S ‘ - @ 2/44 
7k = Do. do. do. @ 2/63 
2 Wool Shawls, 1 @ 11/9 ; 1 @ 12/63 12 Pairs Gloves, 2/11 
6 Pairs Silk Hose. - &8@ as 3@ @ ne 


6 Do. Stripe Cotton Hose . 
6 Do. White Thread Hose : ; ‘ : : os 


BS on 
—w ® 


am 
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2 Do. Fancy do. . . « «+ @ 3/3 

2 Do. Corsets . ; ‘ 7 1@ @ 6/11 ; 1@ Ae 
2 Dressing-gowns, 21 fk 6 Cotton . - @2 

25 Yards White Silk for Dress : ; : - @ cI6 


Making, Trimming, and Lining, do. . e 
Making, Trimming, and Lining a of Muslin Robe. 


1 Costume, @ 49/6; 1 Costume ; : -@ 47/-. 
1 Do. @ 69/-; : do. . ‘ : ‘ ~ @99/- 
1 Do. @82/-3;1 do. . G 29/6 
6 Pairs Gloves, 3 @ 4/3 3@ 4/9 ; Haberdashery . 8/2 
1 Flannel Dressing-gown : ° 

1 Doz. Collars, @ 6/9 ; 4 doz. Collars ; @ 3/9 
14 Doz. Linen Cuffs, 4 io. ba 4, doz. 14/6; 4 doz. 10/9. 
1 Lace Collarette . ‘ 
7 Silk Scarfs, @ 12/6 per doz. ; 1 Scarf, ‘2/6 ; "1 do. 1/64 

6 Pocket-handkerchiefs, @ 2/3 ; 3 doz. "Buttons, Wid. . 
1 Doz. do. @ 9/-: 1 doz. handkerchiefs . . @ 6/9 
1 Shawl . . ‘ oem 
16 Yards Tussore ‘Silk for Dress _ . ; @ 4/9 
16 Do. White Dress, @ 9d. ; 1 Piece of Muslin. -@ a 
1 Umbrella . ° 

1 Pair Button Boots, 25/-; 1 Pair French do., 19/6 . em 
1 Do. Kid Lace do., 15/6; 1 do. Oxford do., 17/6 eck 
1 Do. Spanish Shoes, 9/6, ‘and Bows for do.. 26 #. .. 
1 Do. French Kid Boots, 14/-. and Bows for do., 3/6. 
1 Do. Bronze Embroidered Shoes . ; ‘ 

1 Do. White Kid Boots, 14/-, and Satin bows, 3/6 

1 3-ft. 6-in. Airtight Dress Box in Deal, Lock, box and 

name painted . , 
] 


2-ft, 3-in. Bullock Trunk F ; ‘ ‘ 
Painting name on do. ‘ ‘ 


Alternative List by an Experienced Lady, 
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2 Dozen Chemises, not Irish linen, but thin Calico or embroidery 


Cambric. 

18 Night Dresses of thin Long Cloth. 
18 Pairs of Drawers of do. 

1 Dozen Silk Gauze Drawers. 
18 Vests of Silk Gauze. 

4 Flannel Petticoats. 

8 Pairs Flannel Drawers. 

1 Dozen Lille Thread Stockings. 


1 Dozen Balbriggan do., unbleached preferable Fi they easily bleach 


in Indian sun. 
3 Pairs White Silk, 3 Black Silk, Stockings. 
4 Pairs of Corsets. 
6 Evening Lace and Worked Pocket-handkerchiefs. 
2 Dozen Morning Cambric do. 
4 Dozen Linen Collars ; Ditto, Linen Cuffs. 
8 Petticoat Bodices. 
G White Morning Petticoats; 6 Evening do. 
2 Warm Winter Petticoats or Skirts, 
3 Pairs of white evening Boots or Shoes, 
3 Do. of black do, 
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1 Cloth Habit. 
1 Serge do. 
1 Tall riding Hat. 
1 Round do. (Terai felt, a good kind). 
1 Helmet or Sun Topi. 
2 Bonnets. 
2 Hats for driving or walking. 
1 Waterproof; 1 Ulster. 
1 Umbrella ; 1 Parasol. 
2 Pairs Goloshes. 
4 Dozen Pairs of Calf-skin or Dog-skin riding gloves. 
1 Warm Shawl. 
1 Evening Wrap. 
1 Flannel Dressing-gown. 
4 White Doria or Muslin do. 
4 Dressing Jackets or Peignoirs, 
Morning Dresses :— 
1 Good Black Silk. 
6 Cambrics. 
4 Light and dressy toilettes of Muslin or Gauze. 
1 Serge or Stuff Dress, 
Evening Dresses :— 
1 Black Brussels Net, and 5 others suitable for balls. 
6 For dinner of Satin or Silk or thinner materials, The colour 
Biue to be avoided as it spots yellow. 
6 Indoor Boots or Shoes, 
6 Outdoor do. do. 
18 Pairs Morning Kid-gloves. 
18 Evening do. 

It is a mistake taking much of anything to India now that by Parcels 
Post dresses, bonnets, boots, shoes, and everything can come out easily 
and cheaply as one requires them, instead of having a quantity of old- 
fashioned things in store. 

It is a good plan to take a supply of tapes, cottons, pins, hairpins, 
needles, buttons, etc. 


§ c USUAL ROUTES TO INDIA. 


1. VoracGE FRoM SoUTHAMPTON TO PoRT SAID, AND THROUGH THE 
SvEZ CANAL TO ADEN, GALLE AND MADRAs. 


The comfort of the voyage depends much on the choice of the 
ship, and somewhat on that of the cabin. As a rule, those who suffer 
from heat should choose the largest ships ; as in the smaller vessels, 
from the “ Bokhara,” of 2933 tons, downward, the ports are closed, 
even when there is but little sea on. The “ Australia,” the “ Hin- 
dostan,” the “Indus,” the “Khedive,’ the “Mirzapore,” the “Nepaul,” 
the “ Pekin” and the “ Peshawur,” are favourite ships, but the best 
of all is the “Deccan,” which is not only a large ship, but has a 
poop, and the ports of the cabins in that part of the ship are never 
closed, except in heavy gales. In going through the Red Sea to 
India the bins on the starboard side are the best, as they do not 
face the morning sun, and from the Red Sea to Aden they have the 
wind on their side. On the return voyage the cabins on the larboard 
side are better. The cabins on the starboard side opposite the 
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Doctor’s should be avoided, as the dirty linen is piled up every day 
at their doors. To keep food, fruit or sweets in one’s cabin is the 
, sure way to attract rats and cock-roaches. It will be well to carry 
one’s own tea and tea-pot, and to make tea for oneself, as the shi 
tea is boiled with the milk in one large cauldron, and is seldom wall 
tasted. On yoing on board the first thing to be done is to secure a 
seat at table, as near as possible to the Captain, as there the rolling is 
less felt. The 5 or 6 seats next the Captain are generally reserved 
for his friends, but the other seats are allotted to the first occupants, 

or to those who first place their cards there. 

The fare by this rte. is £68, exclusive of charges for all drink- 
ables, except tea, coffee, lime juice and water, and water. It is usual 
to give £1 as a fee to the cabin steward, 10s. to the one who waits on 
you at table. The doctor also is paid by those who put themselves 
under his care. The saving in point of money, as compared with the 
expense of the overland rte., is about £15, there is much less trouble, 
and little or no risk of losing baggage, or of having it opened, and 
articles stolen from it. To those, too, who have not before seen 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Suez Canal, the voyage is not without objects 
of interest. Between the Channel and these places there is seldom 
much to be seen. The first place sighted is generally Cape La Hague, 
or Hogue, on the E. coast of Cotentin in France, off which, on the 
19th of May, 1692, Admiral Russell, afterwards Earl of Orford, 
defeated De Tourville, and sunk or burned 16 French men-of-war. 
On the third day Cape Finisterre (finis terre), a promontory on the 
W. coast of Galicia in Spain, and in N. lat. 42° 54’, and W. long. 
9° 20’, will probably be seen, off which Anson defeated the French 
fleet in 1747. The next land sighted will be, perhaps, Cape Roca, 
near Lisbon, and then Cape St. Vincent in N. lat. 37° 3’, W. long. 
8° 59’ at the S.W. corner of the Portuguese province Algarve, off 
which Sir G. Rodney, on January the 16th, 1780, defeated the 
Spanish fleet, and Sir J. Jervis won his earldom on the 14th of 
February, 1797,and Nelson the Bath, after taking the “S. Josef” and 
the “S. Nicholas” of 112 guns each. This cape has a fort upon it, 
and the white cliffs, 150 feet high, are honeycombed by the waves, 
which break with great violence upon them. Just before entering the 
Straits of Gibraltar, Cape Trafalgar will also probably be seen in N, 
lat. 36° 9’, W. long. 6° 1’, immortalized by Nelson’s victory of the 
21st of October, 1805. Gibraltar comes next in sight, and the distances 
between England and it and the remaining halting-places will be seen 
in the following table :— 








. Names of Places. | Miles, Totals. 


General Total. 
Southampton to Gibraltar »  «! 1151 | 
Gibraltar to Malta ; ‘ » «, 981 3050 4 | 
Malta to Port Said .° . «| .! 918 )! 
Port Said to Suez, as the crow flies . 100 | 7184 
Suez to Aden e ° e e e | 1305 | at) } 





Aden to Galle ‘ A : 
Galle to Madras ‘ ‘ 5 
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Gibraltar.—In order to see thoroughly this most remarkable place, 
it would be requisite to spend a week at it. The mail steamers, how- 
ever, stay only 6 hours, and sometimes even less, and this is too short 
a time to view the fortifications, or ascend the heights. Those who ‘ 
would exhaust the sights of the place must acy thither by one 
mail steamer, land, and await the coming of the next ; or they may 
travel overland from London to Bayonne, Madrid, Cordova, Seville, 
and Cadiz, and see something of those interesting places in a week, 
come by coach to Algesiras, and reach Gibraltar by a steamer, which 
runs thence to it and back three times daily. Otherwise they may 
come from Cadiz, whence steamers run to Gibraltar twice a week, 
making the voyage in about 8 or 9 hours. Gibraltar was called Calpe 
by the Phcenicians, and was reckoned as one of the Pillars of Hercules, 
the other being Abyla, now Apes’ Hill. Gibraltar was taken from the 
Spaniards in 711 a.p. by Tarik ibn Zay4d, an Arab general under 
Valid, 6th Khalifah of the Ommiades (D’Herbelot, Tharek ben Giad), 
from whom it was called Jabal al Tarik—Gibraltar. In 1161 the 
fortifications were greatly strengthened, and it was not till 1309 that 
it was captured by Ferdinand IV. of Spain. In 1334 the Moors 
retook it, but the Spaniards under the Duke of Medina Sidonia 
finally wrested it from them in 1462. In 1704, during the war of the 
Spanish succession, the English, aided by the Austrians and Dutch, 
and commanded by Sir George Rooke, stormed the place on the 24th 
of July, there being a garrison of only 150 men init. The French 
and Spaniards then besieged it under Marshal Tessé, but were beaten 
off with the loss of 10,000 men. In 1727 the Spaniards attacked it 
again and failed, after losing 5,000 men. On the 11th of July, 1779, 
the Spaniards commenced the memorable siege, which was not com- 
pletely terminated till March 12th, 1783, when General Elliott, after- 
wards Lord Heathfield,and the Duc de Crillon arranged terms on the 
neutral ground. Since that time it has remained an uncontested 
possession of the English. 

The Rock of Gibraltar first comes in sight at the distance of 
about 10 miles. Rounding Point Carnero, and breasting Europa 
Point, you find yourself within a sheltered and spacious bay six 
miles wide and ten deep. The soundings have decreased from 24 
to 16 fathoms, and the deep blue of the sea has changed instan- 
taneously to green. The defensive strength of the place is not at 
once perceptible. The most formidable batteries are concealed in 
galleries hewn out of the rock half way up, or lie so near to the sea 
line that they are hidden by the vessels moored around. Gibraltar is 
a vast rocky promontory, which on the N. side rises in a perpendicular 
precipice 1,200 ft. high, and ascends on the S. side to 1,408 ft. It is 
3m. in ees and from 4 m. to 7 in breadth. It is joined to the 
main land by a low sandy isthmus, 14 m. in length. On all sides 
but the W. it is steep and rugged, but on that side there is a general 
slope from 200 to 300 feet from the rock down to the sea. On this 
side the eye catches 3 high points. Towards the N. is seen the Rock 
Gun, or Wolf's Crag, 1,250 ft. above sea level ; in the centre rises the 
Upper Signal Station, or El Hacho, 1,255 ft. high, and on the S. is 
ortare’s Tower, which reaches a height of 1,408 ft. Here the rock 
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descends to Windmill Hill Flats, a level plateau 4 m. long, which 
ends in a still lower plateau from 100 to 50 ft. above the sea, called 
Europa Flats. The new mole, landing-place, and dockyard, are 
"almost parallel on the W. side to O’Hara’s Tower on the E. On 
landing, one may walk or drive to the left up Main Street as far as 
the Alameda, where the band plays. It was the parade-ground until 
1814, when Sir George Don made a garden of it, and it is now really 
lovely with scarlet geraniums and heliotropes growing in rich pro- 
fusion, and many prey shrubs. There is a column here brought from 
the ruins of Lepida by the captain of H.M.S. “ Weymouth,” and sur- 
mounted by a bust of the Duke of Wellington. There is also a bust 
of General Elliott, the hero of the great siege. In passing through 
the main street one may purchase excellent gloves and silk neck-ties, 
as well as lace, at a cheap rate. Half way is the Exchange, with the 
Club House to the W., and the’ King’s Arms to the E., these being 
the two principal hotels. There is a table d’héte at the Club House. 
The Chamber of Commerce presides over the Exchange, which wax 
founded in 1818, when Sir G. Don was governor, and there is a bust 
of him in front of the building. There is a commercial library at the 
Exchange, apo by annual subscriptions. The garrison librarv 
was established in 1793 by Captain Drinkwater, who wrote an account 
of the siege. In one of the upper rooms is a model of the Rock, which 
shows every house in Gibraltar. The town lies a mile N. of the 
landing-place, and the cathedral, which has some handsome ornamen- 
tation, stands near the centre of the E. side of it. Returning south- 
ward through the South Port Gate after visiting the Cathedral, one 
may look at the dockyard, and passing by the south barracks by 
taking the lower of two roads, reach Europa Pass, beyond which is a 
plateau with another range of barracks. Beyond these is the summer 
residence of the governors, called “The Cottage,” built by General 
Fox, beyond which is’Monkey’s Case, where the ground becomes too 
precipitous to pass farther. The governor’s official residence in 
South Port Street, which is still called “The Convent,” once be- 
longed to Franciscan friars, It is a good residence, with a small, but 
pretty garden. 

The short stay of the mail steamer, 6 hours, will not permit a 
passenger to see, perhaps, even as much of the Rock as is covered with 
the town and the Alameda Gardens, and it will certainly be impossible 
for him to visit the Heights, but they are worth inspection. From 
the “ Rock Gun” there is a fine view of the Ronda Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada, and before reaching it the Moorish Castle is first 
come to, which is said to date from 746 a.p. There is a massive 
tower, called the Torre de Omenaga, under which are some well con- 
structed tanks. Passing through the castle, the visitor, if he has pro- 
vided himself with a permit, can’see the wonderful galleries exca- 
vated beyond it by convict labour. At the Signal House, bread and 
cheese and beer can be obtained. There is from it a noble view, 
which includes the Atlas Mountains, Ceuta, and Barbary, endin 
with the Bay of Tangiers. From the central height the road is rugge 
to the southern and highest point, called O’Hara’s Tower, and after 
reaching this it is requisite to turn back, and go down the Mediter- 
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ranean Stairs to a battery, whence a good road leads to Windmill Hill 
and on to the town. Between Rock Gun and O’Hara’s Tower live a 
few monkeys, which are jealously protected. S. of the Signal Station, . 
and 1,100 ft. above the sea, is a remarkable cave called St. Nichaito. 
After passing an entrance only 6 ft. wide, a hall 200 ft. long and 60 
ft. high is entered by the visitor, It is supported by stalactite pillars 
like gothic arches. Beyond are smaller caves, which have been 
traversed to a distance of 288 ft. In Windmill Hill are the 4 Genista 
caves, where many bones of men and animals have been discovered. 

The morning gun at Gibraltar is fired at from 3°45 to 6°20 a.m. 
according to the season, and the first evening gun at from 5-20 to 
8:20 p.m. The second evening gun is fired at 9 and 9°30 p.m. At 
the first evening gun the drawbridge at the Land Port is drawn up, 
and the Water Port, which is for carriages, is closed. Beyond these 
gates is a causeway leading into Spain, with the sea on the 1, and the 
“Tnundation,” a sheet of water so called, on the rt. Beyond these 
is a piece of ground belonging to the Rock, called the North Front, 
and on it are the cemetery, the cricket-ground, and the race-course. 
Further to the rt. is a drive called “ Ramsgate and Margate.” Across 
the isthmus is a line of English sentries, then the Neutral Ground, 
and then the Spanish sentries. A short distance beyond this is the 
vround called the Western Beach, and at 6 m. from Gibraltar is a 
small hill, on the top of which is the town of S. Roque, and before 
reaching it the ruins of the ancient city Carteia are passed. Four m. 
from 8. Roque is an inn called the 2nd Venta, and then a ride through 
the cork woods of about 4 m. brings the visitor to the Convent of 
Almorainia and the Long Stables, Ten m. from Gibraltar, and beyond 
the Rivers Guadarauque and Palmones, is the town of Algesiras, 
where there is good anchorage, and steamers 4 times a week to Malaga, 
Almeria, Alicante, Valencia, and Barcelona. There are steamers from 
Gibraltar 2 or 3 times a week to Tangiers, but those who desire to 
visit Ceuta, the convict station for Spain, must go in a sailing vessel. 

Malta.—From Gibraltar to Malta 1s 4 days’ steaming, On the way 
Algiers may possibly be seen, its white buildings stretching like a 
triangle with its base on the sea, and the apex on higher ground, 
Cape Fez, and the promontory of the Seven Capes, jagged, irregular 
headlands, will probably also be seen, as also Cape Bon, the most 
northern point of Africa, and the Island of Pantellaria, the ancient 
Cossyra, between Cape Bon and Sicily. It is 8 m. long, volcanic, 
and rises to a height of more than 2,000 ft. There is a town of the 
same name near the sea-shore, on the western slope, where there is 
much cultivation. It is used by the Italians as a penal settlement, 
and is rather smaller than Gozo. The Maltese group of Islands con- 
sists of Gozo, Comino, and Malta, and stretches from N.W. to S.E., 
the total distance from S. Dimitri, the most W. point of Gozo, to Rés 
Benhisa, the most E. part of Malta, being about 35 m. From the 
nearest point of Gozo to Sicily is 55 m., and Africa is 187 m. distant 
from Malta. Steamers run from Malta to Syracuse every Tuesday, 
from Malta to Tunis 3 times a month in 22 hours, the fare being 
£2. 8s. 

Malta lies in N, lat, 35° 53’ 49", E. long. 14° 30’ 28", It is 17 m. 
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long and 8 broad. Its area, together with that of Gozo, is 116 sq. m., 
and the pop. of the three islands is about 150,000. It is a calcareous 
.rock, the highest point being 590 ft. above the sea level. Towardy 
the 8. it ends in precipitous cliffs. It has a barren appearance, hut 
there are many fertile gardens and fields, enclosed in high walls, 
where fine oranges, grapes, and figs, and crops, returning from 30 to 60 
fold, are grown. The Maltese language is a mixture of Arabic and 
Itahan, but most of the townspeople have sufficient knowledge of 
Italian to transact business in that tongue. The port of Malta is 
situated somewhat to the E. of the centre of the northern shore of the 
island. It consists of 2 fine harhours, separated by the narrow pro- 
montory called Mount Xiberras, or Sciberras. The western or 
crea harbour, protected by Fort Tigna on the W., is called 
{arsamuscatta ; the other is Valetta, or the great harbour, and it is 
there that the men-of-war are moored, while the mail steamers enter 
the quarantine harbour. The entrance to the great harbour is pro- 
tected on the W. hy Fort St. Elmo at the end of Sciberras, and on 
the E. by Fort Ricasoli, both very formidable. At Fort St. Elmo is 
one of the finest light-houses in the Mediterranean. The great 
harbour runs away into numerous creeks and inlets, in which are the 
dockyard, victualling-yard, and arsenal, all of which could be swept 
by the guns of St. Angelo, which is a fort behind St. Elmo. The 
mail steamer moors close to the shore, and the charge for landing is 
one shilling for a boat, which will carry 4 people. The boatmen, 
who are sufficiently extortionate and vituperative, will of course 
demand more, but the above is the legal fare. On landing, a long 
flight of steps is ascended to the Strada San Marco, which leads to 
the principal street, Strada 8. Reale, $ mile long, in the town of 
Valetta, so called from Jean de la Valette, Grand Master of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who built it after the Turkish 
armament sent against Malta by Sultin Sulaiman ‘II. had been re- 
pulsed. The foundation stone was laid on the 28th of March, 1566, 
and the building was completed 13th of May, 1571. The architect 
was Girolamo Cassar. On the E. side of the great harbour is the 
town called Citta Vittoriosa. 
On reachinv the Strada Reale the visitor will turn to the 1. and 
soon find himself at Durnsford’s (in Badeker, Danstield)Hotel, opposite 
yart of St. John’s Cathedral. Other hotels are the Imperial, Cam- 
ridge, Croce di Malta and Angleterre ; and a very good meal can be 
got for 2s. 6d. Excellent fish, and among them red mullet, are 
generally to be had. Having secured a point d’appwi, the visitor 
may walk to the house of the P. and O. Company’s agent in Strada 
Mercanti, if he wishes to make enquiries, or he may set out at once 
to see the sights. Close to the Hotel is the statue of Antone Vilhena, 
a Portuguese Grand Master of the Knights of St. John. St. John’s 
Cathedral is close by, and deserves more time for inspection than can 
be given to it in a flying visit. The flooris paved with slabs bearing 
the arms of scores of knights, who have been interred in this church. 
In the first chapel on the rt., the altar-piece represents the behead- 
ing of John the Baptist, and is by M. Angelo Caravaggio. In the 
next chapel, which belonged to the Portuguese, are the monuments 
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of Manoel Pinto and Grand Master Manoel de Vilhena, which latter 
is of bronze. The third, or Spanish Chapel, has the monuments of 
{Jrand Masters Roccaienile and N. Caloner and two others. The, 
fourth chapel belonged to the Provengals. The fifth chapel is sacred 
to the Virgin, and here are kept the town keys taken from the 
Turks. On the 1. of the entrance is a bronze monument of Grand 
Master Marc Antonio Sondadario. The first chapel on the 1. is the 
sacristy. The second chapel belonged to the Austrians, the third to 
Italians, and here are pictures, ascribed to Caravaggio, of St. Jerome 
and Mary Magdalene. In the fourth, or French Chapel, are monu- 
ments of a Grand Master and of a son of Louis Philippe, who died in 
1808. The fifth chapel on the 1. belonged to the Bavarians, and 
hence a staircase descends to the crypt, where are the sarcophagi of 
the first Grand Master who ruled in Malta, L’Isle Adam, and of La 
Valette and others. 

The Chiesa Agostino may also be looked at, and the Governor's 
Palace should be next visited. It is close to the Strada Reale, and 
contains pictures of, 1. Queen Victoria, after Winterhalter (copy by 
Kopervein); 2. George III.; 3. George IV., after Lawrence by 
Carmana; 4. Louis XIV., by Letrec ; 5. Louis XV., after Ledu ; 
6. Duke of Bavaria, by Ponto Battoria; 7. L’Isle Adam; 8. La Valette 
and 2 others; and an armoury full of interesting relics. For each 
Governor there is the figure of a man in armour carrying his 
escutcheon. Here is preserved the original deed granted to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem by Pope Pascal the Second in 1126, 
and the deed when they left Rhodes in 1522. There are also the 
sword and axe of Dragart, the Turkish general killed in the siege of 
1565, the three silver trumpets which sounded the retreat from 
Rhodes, and the armour of a gigantic Spanish knight, who is said to 
have measured 7 ft. 4 in., and many curious trophies. The Library 
close to the Palace contains 40,000 volumes, and some Pheenician 
and Roman antiquities. After this it will be well to ascend to the 
highest battery, which commands a fine view of both harbours and 
of the fortifications. Here among geraniums and orange blossoms 
is buried Sir F. Maitland, King Maitland, as he was called. There 
are several statues of Grand Masters and Governors in the walk on 
the ramparts. The Opera House, the Bourse, the Courts of Justice, 
once the Auberge d’Auvergne, and the Clubs (the Union Club was 
the Auberge de Provence), and the statues of L’Isle Adam and La 
Valette, all in the Strada Reale, and the House of the Spanish 
knights, may also be looked at; and then a carriage with two horses 
should be hired at 6s., and a visit paid to the Monastery of St. 
Francis d’Assise, where are the bodies of many monks, dried long 

ears ago, and more or less decayed, but all hideous and revolting. 

his place is about 2 m. from the landing-stairs, and 24 m. beyond 
it is the Governor’s country Palace of S. Antonio, where is a lovely 
garden with creepers of astonishing beauty, and cypresses 40 ft. high, 
as well as many luxuriant orange trees. About 3 mile further to the 
S.W. is Citta Vecchia, which stands on a ridge from 200 to 300 ft. high, 
affording a view over nearly the whole island. There is a fine Church 
here, the dome of which is not much inferior to that of St. Paul’s in 
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diameter. This is all that it is possible to see during the short stay 
of the mail steamers, but those who have more leisure can visit St. 
Paul’s Bay at the N.W. extremity of the island, with the statue of 
bronze erected on an islet at the mouth of the bay, and the Cartha- 
ginian or Phoenician ruins at Hagiar Chem, properly Hajar Kaim, 
“upright stone,” near the village of Casal Crendi, which were excavated 
in 1839 by order of Sir H. Bouverie. These ruins consist of walls of 
large stones fixed upright in the ground, forming small enclosures, 
connected with one another by passages, and all contained within 
one large enclosure. The main entrance is on the S.S.E., and a 
passage leads from it into a Court, on the left of which is an altar, 
with the semblance of a plant rudely sculptured on it. There isa 
slab near the altar, and on it a block, on which are sculptured two 
volutes, like the ornament at the foot of Astarte. This may have 
been added by the Phenician colonists to the rude temple of still 
earlier inhabitants. Similar remains are found in other spots, and 
among them the “ Torre dei Giganti,” ‘Giants’ Tower,” in Gozo, 
on the S.E. shore. Malta is said to have been occupied by the 
Pheenicians in 1500 B.c.,and by the Greeks in 750 B.c. The Cartha- 
ginians got possession of it in 500 B.c., and the Romans took it after 
the sea-tight of Putatia in B.c. 215. The Goths and Vandals invaded 
it in 420 a. In 520 a.p. Belisarius made it a province of the 
Byzantine Empire, and the Muslims conquered it in 730 a.D., and 
Count Roger, the Norman, captured it in 1100 a.p. It then passed 
to Louis [X., to the Count of Anjou, and to the Kings of Castile, 
and then to Charles V., who gave it, in 1530, to the Knights 
a mae of St. John of Jerusalem. On May the 18th, 1565, the 
Turks attacked St. Elmo, St. Angelo, and Sanglea, but the siege was 
1aised on the 8th of September (see Major Whitworth Porter's 
“ Hfstory of the Knights of Malta,” Longmans, 1858). When Grand 
Master La Valette fortified Mount Sciberras he called it Citta 
humilissima, but the town came to be called by his own name. The 
Knights had then their own Mint, fleet and army, and accredited 
Ambassadors to foreign Courts. In the Archives are letters from 
Henry VIII., Charles II. and Anne, addressed to them as princes. 
They sent a loan of 500,000 livres to Louis XVI. On the 7th of 
September, 1792, the French Directory commande: the Order to be 
annulled, and seized all its French possessions. Provence had then 
2 Grand Priories, 84 commanderies, with a rental of 597,612 scudi. 
On the 7th of June, 1798, Buonaparte arrived with a fleet of 18 
ships of the line, 18 frigates, and 600 transports, and Malta was 
surrendered. A tree of liberty was planted before the Palace, the 
decorations of the Knights were burned, and the churches, palaces 
and charitable houses at Valetta and Citta Vecchia were pillaged. 
On the 2nd of September, 1795, when the French tried to pull down 
the decorations in the Cathedral a general revolt took place. A 
French officer and 65 men were killed, and Nelson sent Captain 
Alexander John Ball with a frigate to aid the Maltese, while Nelson 
himself blockaded Valetta. In December, 1799, the 30th and 89th 
Foot arrived, and in June, 1800, the 35th and 48th, under General 
Pigott. The French were reduced to such extremities that a rat 
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sold for 1s. 7d., and on the 5th of September, 1800, their commander, 
General Vaubois, surrendered. Over the main guard-room in St. 
George’s Square 1s written : 
“Magne et invicte Britanniz 
Melitensium amor et Kuropz vox 
Has insulas confirmat A.D. 1814.” 


It must be added that the Auberge d’Italie is now the Engineers’ 
Office ; the Auberge de Castille has become the head-quarters of 
the Artillery ; the Auberge de France, in the Strada Mezzodi, is 
now the house of the Comptroller of Military Stores; and the 
Auberge d’Aragon is where the General of the Garrison resides. 
The Auberge d’Allemagne was removed in order to erect St. Paul’s 
Church on its site. The Anglo-Bavarian Auberge is the head- 
uarters of the regiment stationed at St. Elmo. The Military 
ospital has the largest room in Europe, 480 ft. long, erected in 
1628 bv Grand Master Vasconcelos. The patients used to be served 
on silver, but Howard, who visited the building in April, 1786, says, 
“the patients are served by the most dirty, ed: and inhuman 
ersons.” Below the Military Hospital is the Civil Hospital for 
ncurables, founded by Caterina Scappi in 1646. Where the Strada 
Mercanti joins the Strada S. Giovanni a large hook may be observed, 
which formerly served as the Pillory. The house where Napoleon 
stopped in 1798 is now a livery stable. For further information 
consult the Guide to Malta, included in Murray’s Handbook to the 
Mediterranean. The island on which the Quarantine House stands 
was captured by the Turks in 1565. The Parlettario there is a 
Jong, narrow room near the anchorage, divided by a barrier, wheie 
the gold and silver filigree work, the cameos, bracelets and brooches 
in mosaic, and the bijouterie for which Malta is famous are sold. 
Maltese lace and silk embroidery should he bought under the advice 
of an expert, for the vendors in general demand extravagant prices. 
It only remains to be mentioned that in spite of the tren that 
since St. Paul’s visit all noxious reptiles have left the island, snakes 
and scorpions exist in Malta. Dr. Buist mentions having seen a 
snake killed by a sentry on duty. In the wall of a house in Strada 
Strella and Strada Britannica is a stone with an Arabic inscription, 
dated Thursday, 16th Shabin, 569 a.a.—2Ist March, 1174 a.D., for 
which see Journal Roy. As. Soc., vol. vi., p. 173. 

Egypt, Port Said, and the Suez Canal.—The land about Port Said is 
£0 low that the approach to the harbour would be difficult were it not 
for a light-house 160 ft. high, built of wooden moulds filled with 
concrete, which stands on the seashore to the rt. of the harbour 
close to the W. mole, and shows an electric light flashing every 
3 seconds, and visible 20 m. off. The harbour is formed by 2 break- 
waters, of which the western is 1 m. and 4, or, more precisely, 2726 
yards long. The eastern is 1962 yards long, and is distant from the 
other 1500 yards. A red light is shown at the end of the W. Mole, 
and a green one at the end of the E. These jetties are made of huge 
blocks of conerete, and, since the works were begun, the sea has 
receded 4 mile. A bank has formed to the N.W. of the entrance, 
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having only 4 to 5 fathoms water on it, and it increases, being caused 
by a current which sets along the shore, and meeting the sea rolling 
in from the N., is forced back, and deposits its silt. Inside the W. 
jetty another bank is forming, and extends 100 ft. every year. In 
1874 the channel was dredged out in December to 29 ft., and by 
February 1875 it had filled again to 25 ft. A probable remedy would 
be to b. a jetty at the Ist Boghaz, or Nile Mouth, to the W., which 
is 6 m. off, and another at Damietta, 30 m. to the W. The E. jetty 
has not accumulated any silt, as it is protected by that to the W. 
Port Said town consists of wooden houses, which would burn like 
tinder. Opposite the anchorage on the Marina is the French office, 
where pilots are got, and where they take a note of the ship’s draught, 
breadth, length, and tonnage. In this office there is a wooden plan of 
the canal, along which wooden pegs, with flags, are placed, showing 
the exact position of every vessel passing through thecanal. Steamers 
generally coal here, so there is time to walk about and see the place. 
The Arab quarter lies to the W., and contains over 6,600 souls and a 
mosque. In the European quarter there are, besides the French 
office, the Russian office, and a few hundred yards to the S. the Dutch 
office, which is the laryest building in the town. The Place de 
Lesseps in the centre of this quarter has a nice garden, and some 
houses of a better sort, and among them the Hétel du Louvre to the 
S., opposite the P. and O. office, and the Hotel de France to the W. 
The streets swarm with flies, and mosquitoes also are numerous, At 
the Custom House a collection of ce may he seen of all the 
criminals, male and female, expelled from Egypt, so that they may be 
recognised if they attempt to return. 

The canal* is in round numbers 100 m. in length, and as far as 
Ismailia, that is for about 42 m.,it runs due N.and 8S. It then bends 
to the E. for about 35 m., and is again almost straight for the last 20 m. 
On the W. of the canal, as far as Al Kantarahl (the Bridge), that is 
for about th of the way, there is a broad expanse of water, called Lake 
Manzalah, and for the rest of the distance to the W., and the whole 
distance to the E., a sandy desert, on which foxes, jackals, hyenas, 
and, it is said, occasionally even lions, wander at night. A few miles 
S. of the Ras al Aish, 18 m., or 34 kil. from Kantarah, and 10 m. from 
Port Said, the old Pelusiac branch of the Nile is crossed, and 8 m. to 
the N.E. are the ruins of the ancient city of Pelusium. Kantarah 
(the Bridge) was a principal station for caravans on the great highway 
between Egypt and Syria. Ten m. to the W. is Tel al Daphne, the 
site of Daphne, the Tahpannes of Judith,i.9. At 2m.S. of Kan- 
tarah the canal enters the Lake Ballah, full in winter, shallow in 
summer, and after 12m. reaches the promontory Al Fardanah, which 
it cuts through. Thence, after 44 m., it reaches the higher ground of 
Al Girsh, to the W. of which a small canal joins the maritime canal 
to the fresh water canal. This is the highest ground in the isthmus, 
being 65 ft. above sea level. From this to the town of Ismailia 
is 8m. A broad road lined with trees leads from the landing-place 
across the fresh water canal to the Quai Mehemet. This road cuts 


* For a history of the canal, see ‘‘ Handbook of Egypt,” John Murray, 1873. 
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the town into 2 quarters, E.and W. In the W. quarter are the Hétel 
des Voyageurs, the stat., the landing quays of the fresh water canal, 
and large blocks of warehouses, and beyond them the Arab village. 
In the KE. part are the houses of the employés, the residence of ‘the 
Khediv, and the works by which water 1s conveyed from the fresh 
water canal to Port Said. These are worth visiting. There is good 
water-fowl shooting here, and some antelopes are to be found. The 
fish of Lake Timsah are better flavoured than those of the Mediter- 
ranean. The town has 3000 to 4000 souls. After 44 m. the canal 
enters Lake Timsah or Bahr al Timsah, “the Lake of the Crocodile,” 
to which the Red Sea is said to have formerly extended. The course 
is marked here by buoys. After 6 m., the canal reaches the higher 
ground of Tussum, where is the tomb of Shaikh Hanadik. The 
level here is 20 ft. above the sea, and here the first working encamp- 
ment in the S. half of the isthmus was formed in 1859. Three m. 
to the S. is Serapeum, where the level is from 15 to 25 ft. above the 
sea. About the centre of this ground are some remains which are 
thought to mark the site of a temple of Serapis. Here, too, are traces 
of a cutting, thought to mark the course of Pharaoh Necho’s canal. 
A mile and a half from this the canal enters the Bitter Lakes, where 
the course is buoyed. These lakes are the ancient Gulf of Herzopoli-. 
At the N. and S. end of the principal lake is an iron lighthouse 65 ft. 
high, on a solid masonry base. The light is of the 4th order. After 
28 m. the deep cutting ot Shalif is reached, in which is a band of 
rock, sandstone, with layers of limestone and conglomerate, in which 
fossil remains of the shark, hippopotamus, tortoise, and whale have 
been found. From this to Suezis 124 m. Some think that the passage 
of the Israelites was through the Gulf of Herzopolis. The following 
are the dimensions of the canal (see “ Handbook of Egypt”) : 


Width at water-line, where banks arc low. - . 328 ft. 


Ditto, in deep cuttings . ; » 190,, 
Ditto, at base. ; ‘ re ee! (sar 
Depth . ; ¢ 2624 


Slope of bank at water-linc 1 in 5 ; neai base 1 in 2. 


At Kantarah the road from Syria to Cairo passes over a flying bridge. 
At every 6 m. there is a gare, or station and a siding with signal posts, 
by which the traffic i, regulated according to the block system by 
hoisting black balls. Vessels must not move faster than 6 m. an how, 
but the Duke of Edinburgh’s ship is said to have gone through at nearly 
double that speed. Some of the stations are prettily adorned with 
flowers and creepers, and at one there is a statue of Lt. Waghorn, the 
first man to organize the overland rte. in 1837. At Ismailia, named 
from the actual ruler of Egypt, there is much vegetation, and some 
good houses. One belongs to M. de Lesseps, and another was b. for 
the reception of the Empress Eugénie at the opening of the canal in 
November, 1870. At Ismailia the rly. from Alexandria to Suez 
approaches the canal, and is still closer at Serapeum, a little to the S. 
of which it enters the Bitter Lakes, and here there is an expanse of 
water 10 m. wide. All the way from Ismailia the banks are fringed 
with vegetation, and the plain on either side is dotted with bushes, 
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There isa little fishing in the canal for those who like the amusement, 
and at Suez there is a great variety of fish, The mail steamers fre- 
quently lie out about 3 m. from Suez, calculating the distance by land, 
and 5 by water. They can go into dock, but the captains prefer to be 
where they can get off at once as soon as the Brindisi mail and the 

assengers from Alexandria arrive. The office of the P. and O. 

ompany is situated not far from the anchorage, and has a bust of 
Lt Waghoen in front of it. The Alexandria and Suez rly. runs 
down to the water’s edge at Suez, but to reach the hotel it makes a 
considerable bend to the E. and S. The hotel is under fresh manage- 
ment, and one peculiarity of the present régime is that unless stopping 
in the house you must pay for whatever you intend to drink before it 
is brought to you. Beer, for instance, is 1s. 6d. a bottle, and you 
must hand over that sum before the waiter will bring the bottle. 
Should you not have change, you must give a larger coin, and trust 
to the waiter to bring you the difference. The servants at Suez are 
not civil, the Arab servants very much the contrary. Suez is a 
decayed-looking ruinous town of about 15,000 souls. ‘The rainfall is 
only 14 in., and erhaps from its extreme aridity the place is very 
healthy, the sloada being all stopped by the Altéki Hills on the W., 
and the hills beyond the Well of Moses on the E. 

The Red Sea.—A fresh breeze from the N. generally prevails for % 
of the voyage down the Red Sea, and is succeeded by an equally 
strong wind from the S. for the rest of the way. The Sinaitic range 
is the first remarkable land viewed to the E., but Sinai itself, 37 
ee Seat m. distant, is hid by intervening mountains of nearly 
equal height. After this the island of Sh4dwa4n is seen, which lies a 
little S. of the jutting land intervening between the Gulfs of Suez 
and Akabali. N.W. of this island 94 m. is the Shaub wmmz issh coral 
reef on which, in 1866, the steamer “ Karndtik” was lost. The captain, 
named Jones, the doctor, Mr. Gardener the purser, the chief engineer 
Mr. Boyne, the 4th officer, 2 stewards, and six passengers were 
drowned. The next danger is “ The Brothers,” 2 circular rocks rising 
about 30 ft. from the sea. On one of these a light ought to be 
placed, as they are not easily seen on a dark night. Towards the S. 
end of the Red Sea the islands are very numerous, and great vigilance 
is required to avoid accidents. Among the most notable of these 
islets js the group which the sailors call the Twelve Apostles. On 
Perim, at the Straits of Bab al Mandab, “ The Gate of Tears,” there isa 
light which stands high, and also shelter for a detachment of Sipahis 
(1 officer and 80 men) stationed here. On the opposite ican 
shore, 11 m. to the W., there is no light, but a large square house 
built by the French, and now deserted. Fyom Perim to Arabia the 
strait is only a mile broad. The Red Sea has long been infamous 
for heat, ie | many an invalid returning from India has died from its 
effects. But rain does fall occasionally, and sometimes in torrents. 
Thus on the 4th of December, 1875, about 500 m. S. of Suez, there was 
one of the most violent thunder-storms ever witnessed, accompanied. 
with torrents of rain. The “ Venetia” lay-to for two hours during 
this storm, and at its conclusion a ball of fire passed down the 
conductor into the sea with a terrific explosion. 
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Aden.—From B&b al Mandab to Aden is about 90 m. Aden may 
be truly called the Indian Gibraltar. Any force sent to attack it 
would have to bring its own supplies and water, for neither of these 
requisites is obtainable on the inhospitable coast around. The 
harbour is swept by heavy hatteries of 12-ton guns, which only iron- 
clad vessels could approach, and even if a landing were effected the 
attacking force would find it difficult, or impossible, to make their 
way to the camp. Aden was taken from the Arabs by the British on 
the 16th of January, 1839 (see the “ Aden Handbook,” by Captain F. 
M. Hunter, Assistant Resident). It was attacked by the Abddlis 
and Fadthelis on the 11th of November in that year, but they were 
repulsed with the loss of 200 killed and wounded. The united Arab 
tribes made a second attack on the 22nd of May, 1840, but failed 
after losing many men. On the 5th of July, 1840, a third attack 
took place, but the assailants, Abdalis and Fadthelis, were driven 
back and lost 300 men. In January, 1846, Saivid Ismail, after 
preaching a jihad, or religious war, in Makkah, attacked this place, 
and was easily repulsed. A series of murders then commenced. On 
the 29th of May, 1850, a seaman and a boy of H. E. I. C. steam- 
frigate “ Auckland” were killed while picking up shells on the N. 
shore of the harbour. On the 28th of February, 1851, Captain 
Milne, Commissariat officer, and a party of officers went to Wahat, in 
the Lahej territory. At midnight a fanatic mortally wounded 
nate Milne, who died next day, severely wounded Lieutenant 
McPherson, of the 78th Highlanders, slightly wounded Mr. Saulez, 
and got clearaway. On the 27th March following, another fanatic 
attacked and wounded severely Lieutenant Delisser of the 78th High- 
landers, but was killed by that officer with his own weapon. On the 
12th of July in the same year, the mate and one sailor of the ship 
“‘ Sons of Commerce,” wrecked near Ghubet Sail4n, were murdered. 
In 1858, Ali bin Muhsin, Sultan of the Abdalis, gave so much 
trouble that Brigadier Coghlan, Commandant at Aden, was compelled 
to march against him, when the Arabs were routed with a loss of 
from 30 to 40 men, and with no casualties on our side. In December 
1865, the Sultan of the Fadtheli tribe, which has a seaboard of 100 
m., extending from the boundary of the Abd4lis, attempted to 
blockade Aden on the land side ; but was utterly routed by Lieut.- 
Col. Woolcombe, C.B., at Bir Said, 15 m. from the Barrier Gate. A 
force under Brigadier-General Raines, C.b., then marched through 
the Abzar districts, which are the lowlands of this tribe, and 
destroyed several fortified villages. Subsequently, in January, 1866, 
an expedition went from Aden by sea to Shugrah, the chief port of 
the Fadthelis, 65 m. from Aden, and destroyed the forts there. Since 
1867 this tribe, which numbers 6,700 fighting men, have adhered to 
their engagements. The Sultdn of the Abddlis, who inhabit a 
district 33 m. long and 8 broad to the N.N.W. of Aden, and number 
about 8,0U0 souls, was present in Bombay during the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s visit in February 1870, and is friendly. His territory is 
called Lahej, and the capital is Al-Hautah, 21 m. from the Barrier 
Gate. It will be seen trom what has been said that the country 
round Aden is not safe for Europeans, and no one should attempt to 
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¢o beyond the Barrier Gate without permission of the authorities. 
The limits of the Port of Aden are to the N. and W. from the Khor 
Maksar along the low sandy shore to Salid, an island off Little Aden ; 
*to the S. a line drawn from Salid to Danajah, or Round Island ; to 
the E. a line from the Round Island past Rds Tarshain, Rds Morbat 
and Hajaf to Khor Maksar. No boat can ply for hire in Aden 
Harbour without a licence from the Conservator of the Port, and the 
number of the licence must be painted on the bow and stern in 
figures 6 in. long. Each of the crew must wear the number of his 
boat on his left breast in figures 24 in. long. When asking payment 
the crew must exhibit the tables of fares and rules, and any one of 
the crew asking prepayment of the fare is liable to fine or imprison- 
ment. In case of dispute recourse must be had to the neatest 
Européan police officer. Any hirer by special agreement may 
engage a first class boat for himself only, or for himself and 5 friends 
by paying 4 fares, and a second class boat for himself, or himself and 
3 friends by paying 3 fares. Every boat must have a lantern at 
night. A boat Inspector attends at the Gun Wharf from 6 a.™. to 
11 p.m. to call boats, suppress irregularities, and give information to 
a After sunset passengers can be landed only at the Gun 
Vharf. 


Boat Fares at Aden, 


1st Class. 2nd Class. 


For going to and returning from any vessel between 
the light vessel and most E. buoy off the Hajaf, 


including 15 minutes detention, each passenger. 0 6 0 0 4 0 
For detention. exclusive of the 15 minutes allowed, 

per half hour . : . : . »- -0 3 00 2 0 
For going one way only, each passenger . - 0 400 2 6 
If hired by the day , ‘ ; - 4 0 0212 0 
Per hour . : : : : ; ; : -O0 8 00 6 OU 
For going off to any ship anchored between outer 

mark buoy and light ship, each passenger - 0 600 8 0 
Do. beyond the outer mark buoy, each passenger 08 00 5 0 
To Malla Bandar, one passenger . ° , --1l 00012 0 
To pier of obstruction, do. _.. . ; - 2001 8 0 
Two or more passengers, each - 1401 00 


Land Conveyances. 


Every ‘conveyance must have the number of its licence and the 
number of persons it can carry painted on it. A table of fares must 
be fixed on some conspicuous part of the conveyance, and the driver 
must wear a badge with the number of his licence, and must not 
demand. prepayment of his fare. 

The town includes all within and to the E. and N. of the Main 
Pass as far as the S. Pass. 

The Maala includes all between the Main Pass and Haja for Little 
Pass. The Point includes all beyond and to the E. of the Little Pass, 

© 2 
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Rates of Fares of Public Land Conveyances at Aden, 





Buggy Licensed Carriage Licensed 
to carry to carry 
2 Peisons only. 3 or 4 Persons only. 


For For |i|Forlor| For For 
1 Pas- | 2 Pas- || 2 Pas- | 3 Pas- | 4 Pas- 
senger. |sengers. ||sengers. |sengers. |sengers. 
R A | R Ai] R A TR ATR AL 


From the Town or Isthmus to 


Point 1 8/2 0/2 0/2 8/3 0 
Same and back, including 1 hour's 

detention . 24/3 0] 83 0} 312) 4 O 
From the Town to Marshag, the 

Isthmus, Barrier Gate at Manla} 0112/1 Oj}|1 0/1 4/1 8 
Same and back, including 1 hour’s 

detention . 1 0/;/1 8]}/}1 8; 1114/2 4 
From the Point to Maala, Barrier 

Gate, and Isthmus . 012;1 O71 Of] 1 4; 1 8 
Same and back, including 1 hour's 

detention . 1 0);1 8][1 8{/114/2 4 
By the day, not exceeding j2hours} 4 0/5 0/5 016 0] 6 0 
Beyond the Barrier Gate, permile| 0 3/0 4110 4/0 5/0 6 
If engaged within the Cratar or 

Township of Maala, or Steamer 

Point, for every hour or fraction 

of an ‘hour ‘ ‘ ‘ -|0 610 810 8|010); 0 12 


A charge of 8 Andy per hour will be made in addition if detained 
beyond the hour allowed, provided that the total fare, including 
detention charges, does not exceed the fare payable by the day. 

Rates of Hire for Kalis, Donkeys, Horses, and Camels. 


Kulhs. |Donkeys.|Camels,|! Horses. 
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From the Town to the Point . 
Same and back, including half an hour’s 
detention 
The day, not exceeding 12 hours . ‘ 
From Town to Isthmus, ae or 
_ Sirah. 
Same and back, including half an hour’s 
detention . 
From town to Malla Bandar ; 
Fame and back, =e half an hour" 8 
detention 


pend 
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From Isthmus to the Point the fare is the same as from Town to 
Peint. The Point signifies any inhabited part of Steamer Point. A 
charge of 2 dnds per hour for camels and horses, and 1 4n& for donkeys 
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will be paid in addition it detained beyond the 4 hour allowed, and the 
same fares are aU seain within Main Pass when the hire is per hour. 
_ Inside the Light Ship the water shallows to 4 fathoms, and a large 
steamer stirs up the mud with the keel. As soon as the vessel stops, 
scores of little boats with one or two Somali boys in each paddle off 
and surround the steamer, shouting “ Overboard, overboard,” all 
together, with a very strong accent on the first syllable. The noise 
is like the barking of a pack of hounds. If a small coin is flung to 
them they all spring into the water, and nothing is seen but scores of 
heels disappearing under the surface as they dive for the money. It 
is astonishing that no accident happens, for sharks are numerous, and 
other fish are almost as ravenous. In 1877 a rock cod between 5 and 
6 ft. long seized a man who was diving and tore off the flesh of his 
thigh. The man’s brother went down with a knife and killed the 
cod, which was brought ashore and photographed at Aden, as was the 
wounded man. As soon as the captain has fixed the hour at which 
he will leave the port, a notice is posted on the staircase leading to 
the saloon, and then passengers generally start for the shore to escape 
the dust and heat during coaling. All the ports are closed, and the 
heat and closeness of the cabins will be found quite insupporta)le. 
It takes from 12 to 20 minutes to land at the Post Office Pier, which 
is broad and sheltered. The band occasionally plays there. To the 
1, after a walk or drive of a mile, one arrives at the Haétel de 
VEurope, and the Hotel de ?Univers, the latter heing rather the 
better of the two. There is also a large shop for wares of all kinds 
kept by a Parsi. Ata short distance N. of the hotels is a condenser 
belonging to a private proprietor. There are 3 such condensers 
belonging to Government, and several the property of private com- 
gent and by these and an aqueduct from Shekh Uthman, 7 m. 
seyond the Barrier Gate, Aden is supplied with water. Condensed 
water costs from 3 to 34 rs. per 100 gallons, Besides these there are 
tanks, which are worth a visit. The distance to them from the pier 
isabout5 m. Altogether there are about 50 tanks in Aden, which, if 
entirely cleared out, would have an aggregate capacity of nearly 
30 million imperial gallons. It is supposed that they were com- 
menced about the second Persian invasion of Yaman in 600 a.p. Mr. 
Salt, who saw them in 1809, says, “ The most remarkable of these 
reservoirs consists of a line of cisterns situated on the N.W. side of 
the town, 3 of which are fully 80 ft. wide and ai eared deep, 
all excavated out of the solid rock, and lined with a thick coat of fine 
stucco. A broad aqueduct may still be traced, which formerly con- 
ducted the water to these cisterns from a deep ravine in the mountain 
above ; higher up is another still entire, which at the time we visited 
it was partly filled with water.” Within the last 17 years the restora- 
tion of these magnificent works has been undertaken. (See the 
Aden Handbook, by Captain F. M. Hunter.) And 13 have been 
completed, capable of holding 8 million gallons of water. The ran 
of hills which was the crater of Aden is nearly circular. On the W. 
side the hills are precipitous, and the rain that descends from them 
rushes speedily to the sea. On the E, side the descent is broken by a 
tableland winding between the sunimit and the sea, which occupies 
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4 of the entire superficies of Aden. The ravines which intersect 
this plateau converge into one valley, and a very moderate fall of rain 
suffices to send a stupendous torrent down it. This water is partly 
retained in the tanks, which were made to receive it, and which are so 
constructed, that the overflow of the upper tank falls into a lower, 
and so in succession. As the annual rainfall at Aden did not exceed 
6 or 7 in., Malik al Manstir, King of Yaman at the close of the 15th 
century, built an aqueduct to bring the water of the Bir Hamid into 
Aden. (See Playfair’s “ History of Yaman.”) Since, however, the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal, there has been a perceptible increase of rain 
at Aden. Aden is hot, but healthy. Snakes and scorpions are rather 
numerous, In 1876 a European artillery man died of the bite of a 
ticpolonga (Duboia elegans). Cobras also and whip snakes are not rare. 

Galle.—This port is 2134 m. from Aden, and is reached in 9 days. 
The stormy weather of the monsoon commences from a fortnight to 
3 weeks earlier at the latter part of this voyage than in the higher 
latitude of Bombay. Galle is one of the largest towns in Ceylon, and 
has a pop. of 47,059 souls. The harbour is dangerous and amall, and 
the entrance narrow and difficult. It is also somewhat remote from 
the productive districts, and the Colonial Government have decided 
on making a breakwater at Colombo in preference to improving 
Galle. A rly. leads to Colombo, and thence a small steamer runs 
once a week to the Gulf of Manir, where a sailing boat can be procured 
to visit the famous temple of Rameshwaram, which is not easily 
approached from Madura or any other place in India. 


2. Route BY THE VESSELS OF THE MESSAGERIES MARITIMES 
FROM MARSEILLES. 


The offices of these steamers are at 97, Cannon Street, E.C., and 
52, Pall Mall, S.W. ; in Paris at 28, Rue Notre Dame des Victoires ; 
in Marseilles at 16, Rue Cannabiére. The fleet of vessels for India 
consists of 10 large steamers, 9 of which are above 3000 tons, and one 
of 2788. There are also 7 smaller vessels of from 1735 to 1096 tons. 
The fare Ist class to Galle, Colombo, Pondicheiry, and Maclras is 
£60. From October to March passengers are carried direct to 
Colombo, and at other times by stcamer to Galle, and thence bv 
coach to Colombo. All Ist class passengers are entitled to one berth 
in a two-berth cabin, and to reserved accommodation by paying $a 
fare more. Table wines or beer are supplied free to Ist or 2nd class 
passengers. For passage by steamer from London to Marseilles £5 
additional is charged for each Ist or 2nd class passenger. The com- 
pany’s agent at 97, Cannon Street issues 1st class through tickets by 
the South Eastern Rly. from London to Marseilles, available for 15 
days, with the option of breaking the journey at Folkestone and 
‘Boulogne, or Dover and Calais, Amiens, Paris, Dijon, and Lyons, 
wice £7 5s. by Dover and Calais, and £7 1s. 3d. by Folkestone and 
Boul e; alsofrom London to Naples via Calais or Boulogne, Paris 
and Florence, £12 2s. 6¢. By Newhaven, Dieppe, and Rouen by the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Rly. from London Bridge and 
Victoria stats., the through tickets to Marseilles are £5 188. 1d. A 
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reduction of 20 per cent. on the return passage is made to passengers 
from ports E. of Aden if they return back within 6 months, and 
10 per cent. if within 12 months. Stewards’ fees are included in the 
price of the ticket. Servants soliciting fees will be dismissed. The 
doctor attends free of charge. Half the passage money, when the 
amonnt exceeds £20, is to be paid on securing a passage, and the 
halance a fortnight before embarkation. Passengers not embarking 
forfeit the deposit of 4 fare. But in case of unavoidable detention, a 
transfer to a subsequent steamer can be effected, on sufficient notice 
being given. Cheques remitted by post are to be drawn in favour of 
M. M. Company’s London agent, or order, and crossed London Joint 
Stock Bank (the Company’s bankers), Cheques on England cannot 
be accepted at foreign ports. In case of detention, passengers will 
have to defray their “hotel expenses, and when placed in quarantine, 
Ist class passengers will be charged 12s., 2nd class passengers 9s. 8d., 
ard class passengers 5s. a day for their maintenance. Baggage regu- 
lations are the same as those made by the P. and O. Company. But 
Ist and 2nd class passengers may take from Marseilles 150 kilogrammes 
of personal luggage free of freight, and a passenger who pays for 
reserved accommodation is allowed 250 kilogrammes . All 
baggage must be shipped not later than noon on the day previous to 
sailing, except one portmanteau not exceeding 3 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, 
and 14 ft. deep. The M. M. steamers leave Marseilles every alternate 
Sunday at 10 a.m. They reach Port Said in 6 days, inclusive of a 
stop at Naples of 2 hours. From Port Said to Suez occupies 24 hours, 
from Suez to Aden a to 5 days, from Aden to Point de Galle 8 to 10 
days. The stay at Naples is too short to admit of sight-seeing—the 
other halting-places have been already described. Tickets by the 
steamers of the Messageries from Marseilles to Alexandria, and thence 
by the P. and O. steamers from Suez to Bombay, can be obtained at 
the P. and O. offices, price, Ist class £62, 2nd class £31, exclusive of 
transit through Egypt. The M. steamers leave Marseilles every 
Thursday at noon, Neither company is responsible for failure of 
steamers to connect. 


3. RouTE OVERLAND FROM LONDON To BRINDISI, AND BY THE 
P. anD OQ. STEAMERS TO ALEXANDRIA, ADEN, GALLE AND 
ManpRas. 


Through tickets from London to Brindisi are issued at the P. and O. 
offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, and 25, Cockspur Street, at Ist class 
£11 17s. 3d., and 2nd class £8 12s. Gd.; but there is no economy in 
taking them, as they cost just the same as tickets from station to 
station—e.q., from London to Dover or Folkestone, and thence to 
Calais or Boulogne, thence to Paris, thence to Dijon, Macon, Aix les 
Bains, Turin, Bologna and Brindisi. There is also a danger of losing 
a through ticket, or a part of it, when a fresh payment must be 
made. With throuch tickets the journey may be broken at Dover, 
Calais, Folkestone, Boulogne, Amiens, Paris, and at any three prin- 
cipal stations between Paris and Bologna, and at Ancona and Foggia 
between Bologna and Brindisi. 60 Ibs. of baggage free are allowed 
between London and Paris, vi¢ Newhaven and Dieppe, 56 ibs. rid 
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Dover and Folkestone, and 66 Ibs. between Paris and Modane. But 
on the Italian rlys. no free 1 is allowed ; the ¢harge between 
Modane and Bologna being Ifr. 7$c., and from Bologna to Brindisi 
2frs. 5lc. for every 22 lbs. Trains leave Charing Cross by South ‘ 
Eastern Rly., for Dover and Calais, 1st and 2nd class at 7°40 a.M.; 
Ist class only at 8°25 p.m.; for Folkestone and Boulogne according 
to the tides. By London, Chatham and Dover Rly. trains leave 
Victoria, Ist and 2nd class, at 7°40 a.m., and Ist class only at 
8°20 p.M.; by Brighton Rly. for Newhaven, Dieppe, Rouen and 
Paris, at varying hours day and night, according to tide. Passengers 
cannot go through by the Mail train leaving London on Friday 
evening, and must start, therefore, not later than 7°40 a.m. on 
Thursday. Leaving Charing Cross Station at 7°40 a.m. by the 
London and South Eastern, the traveller reaches the Admiralty Pier 
at Dover at 9°30 a.M., or leaving Charing Cross at 8°25 p.m. he 
reaches the Admiralty Pier, Dover, at 10°20 P.M. 

Should he be inclined to stop the night at Dover, he will find 
the Castle Hotel very comfortable. At the Lord Warden there is, 
or was, a most inconvenient rule that all the passengers’ luggage must 
start together. It is, therefore, of no use being early, unless the 
passenger goes out himself and gets a porter to carry his things to the 
steamer. Pockets are often picked on board the steamers. It will 
be well, therefore, to be vigilant during the passage, and in the dis- 
agreeable hustling that takes place on leaving the vessel. It would 
be much more convenient to the passengers if the tickets were paid 
for on coming on board, and not demanded on leaving the vessel, 
when every one’s hands are occupied with carrying bundles and bags. 
Tn order to avoid trouble on landing luggage should be booked through 
a Paris, where, of course, it will be examined by the Custom-house 
officers. 

Paris is reached by this Rte. at 6°5 p.m. From the hotels near the 
Rue de Rivoli it takes 4.an hour if the streets are clear, ; of an hour if 
crowded, to reach the Gare de Lyons, whence the train for Turin and 
Brindisi starts. The train that leaves Paris at 8°40 P.M. arrives at 
Macon at 5°38 a.m., Culoz at 8°45 a.M., and at Modane at 1°23 P.M. 
At Modane luggage is examined by the Custom House officers, and 
oe change carriages. The train leaves Modane at 2°50 P.M. 

ere is time allowed, about 25 minutes, for luncheon, and the French, 
who here seem regardless of the comfort of passengers, keep them 
penned in until the trains are formed, which leads to annoyances 
that would not be tolerated in England for a moment. It takes 22 
minutes to pass through the Mont Cenis Tunnel, which is 16 m. long, 
but there are also a number of shorter tunnels. Turin is reached at 
6°40 p.m. The 9°40 a.m. train from Turin reaches Bologna at 5 p.m. 
The Italian railway officials are particularly polite to passengers. The 
carriages are excellent, and there is no drawback, except insufficient 
room for | e carried in the hands. Nothing can be put under 
the seats, and the shelves at the top of the compartments are tou 
narrow. Crossed ribands to hold hats, which are found in English 
carriages, would be a great convenience in the long journey from 
Paris to Brindisi, but neither French nor Italian carriages have them. 
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At Bologna the Hotel Brun is excellent, but it is a very long drive 
from the Rly. station. The drive from Rimini along the sea is 
charming, but the difficulty is to get refreshments. 

* Brindisi is reached at 10°37 p.m., and the best and most con- 
venient hotel there is the Grand Hétel des Indes Orientales, b. by the 
South Italian Rly., and facing the Quay where the P. and O. steamers 
lie to land the passengers. The hotel is managed by Giuseppe 
Bruschetti, who was formerly proprietor of the Grand Hotel Royal 
at Milan. There are 100 beds, good reception rooms, and marble 
baths with every comfort. Excellent fish is almost always to be had, 
and game frequently. Table @’héte without wine costs 5 frs, The 
Hotel de l'Europe is also good, but not so conveniently situated, 
being about 300 yds. from the Quay. A day may be passed very 
pleasantly at Brindisi in seeing sights. The town is said to have its 
name from a word signifying “stag’s head.” This has reference to 
the shape of the harbour, which resembled two horns before the 
N. Branch was closed, as it now is, by a barrier of stone. Between 
these horns is an island on which stands the Quarantine House and 
a small fort, which can be visited by boat in 4 an hour at the cost of 
4afranc. There are 2 lighthouses, one to the N. of the entrance, 
30 metres high, and one to the S., smaller. A little to the S. of the 
hotel is Virgil’s Pillar, as it is called, though it clearly has nothing 
to do with Virgil. That poet died at Brindisi on the 22nd of 
September, 19 B.c., on his return from Samos. Brindisi was des- 
troyed by Louis of Hungary in 1348, and by an earthquake in 1458. 
The pillar is of white marble, of the Corinthian order, and about 
00 ft. high. On the base is an inscription which ascribes the 
erection of the pillar to Spathalupus. This Spathalupus was a 
Byzantine governor, who built the town in the 10th century, after 
it had been destroyed by the Saracens. A few yards N. of~ this 
column is the base of a similar one. It is said that the Via Appia 
ended here. Others maintain that that road ended outside the 
town, and that these pillars were brought from the spot. N. of 
these pillars about } of a mile is the Cathedral, where the Emperor 
Frederick II. married Yolantha in 1225 a.p. Itisa perfectly plain 
building of white stone. On the rt. of the entrance is a school, 
once a convent, on the facade of which are 8 ancient stone figures, 
which were dug up at a Temple of the Sun not far off. One is a 
figure crowned with laurels. All the figures are much mutilated. 
In front of the Cathedral, on the opposite side of the road, is the 
English Consul’s office. After this the Chiesa de los Angelos might 
be visited, as it is not far off. There are some good frescoes in the 
ceiling of this church, of the 16th century. Brindisi has two gates, 
the Porta di Mesagne to the W., where are the arms of Spain and 
some inscriptions, and the Porta di Lecce to the S., so called from 
Lecce, a town 174 m. to the S, In the centre of Brindisi are some 
frescoes put up by the Jesuits in 1830. Outside the town to the 
N.E. is the Castello, an old castle, now a prison, with round tower: 
and a fosse 80 feet wide and 40 deep. It was b. by the Emperor 
Frederick II., and strengthened by Charles V. In the centre is a 
quadrangle several hundred ft. square, and the rooms in which the 
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aber are confined look upon it. About 800 men are imprisoned 
ere, but no women nor boys. They have only one meal a day, 
and drink rain water. At night their chains are fastened to a strong . 
ring, a fixture. There is one vast room where the prisoners are 
employed at all sorts of work, such as making shoes and slippers, 
baskets, and carving of various kinds. Eighty-six steps lead to the 
roof, whence there is a good view of Brindisi and the harbour. 
There is an English Consul at Brindisi, and an agent of the P. and O. 
Company, whose office is on the Quay, near to the Hétel des Indes 
Orientales. The Post Office and Telegraph Office are a short distance 
S. of the hotel. Brindisi, the ancient endian. was first colonised 
from Tarentum, and then by Rome in 245 B.c. In 37 b,c. Horace 
travelled along the Via Appia with Mecenas, Virgil, Plotius, and 
Varius, when the envoys of Augustus and Antony met to adjust 
certain differences at Brundusium. The journey is described by 
Horace in his lst Book of the Sermonum, 5th Satire, the last line 
of which is “Brundusium longe finis ch ue vieque.” M. 
Pacuvius, one of the greatest of the Latin tragedians, was born at 
Brundusium about 220 b.c., and his kinsman Ennius was born at 
Rudia in the neighbouring hills. In Bc, 49 Pompey was besieged in 
Brundusitm by Cesar, who speaks of the siege in the 1st Book of his 
Civil War. Brindisi has now about 15,000 inhabitants, The Austrian 
Lloyds steamers touch at Brindisi en rowte to Corfu and Syra, and 
the Geneva and Ancona steamers every Monday on their way to 
Taranto, As the port is completely sheltered it is quite easy to 
embark at Brindisi at all seasons and in all weathers. The voyage 
to Alexandria is made in 82 hours. 

Alexandria.—This port cannot be entered at night, and vessels 
arriving after sunset lie off till daylight. The land is low, and is not 
seen further than about 12 m., but Pompey’s Pillar, the light-house, 
the Pasha’s palace, and the masts of ships come to sight earlier. 
There are 2 harbours at Alexandria, an eastern called the E. Harbour, 
or New Port, and a western called Euriostus Harbour, or Old Port. 
The E. or New Port has long been disused, except by small vessels, 
being exposed to the winds from the N., and dangerous from its 
numerous rocks and shoals. This, however, was the harbour which 
for 11 centuries was assigned by the Muhammadans to the vessels of 
Christian states, until the English, when they occupied Alexandria, 
exturted the privilege for all Europeans of riding on horseback, and 
using the western and only safe anchorage. In this harbour is a 
floating dock that can support a weight of 10,000 tons. A break- 
water a mile long now projects from the S. side of the harbour, and 
between its crab-like arms is the entrance for steamers. Having 
entered, the Khedive’s Palace Harim, a vast white building, is seen 
from the dock to the left, and more en face the Arsenal, and the 
Custom House. <A walk of 10 or 12 minutes brings one to the Frank, 
or European quarter, and here in the Great Square, or Place 
Muhammad Ali, so called from a statue of that worthy, is the Hotel 
d’Europe, and close by, in the Place de |’Eglise, is Hétel Abbat, which 
is the cheaper of the two. At the right-hand corner of the square in 
the street leading out of it is the office of the P. and O. agent, and 
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also a bank, and close by are good shops, such as that of D. Robertson, 
bookseller, and a general store, the Maison E. Ordier, both in the 
Place M. ’Ali. For the sights of Alexandria see Murray’s “ Hand- 
book of Egypt.” A vehicle costs 2s. an hour in the day, and 3s. in the 
night. As the train for Suez starts at 6 p.M., there is often time te 
drive to the V. Consul’s Office, in the Rue de PObélisque, and then to 
the Mahmudiah Canal ; returning from which one may visit Pompey’s 
Pillar, set up by the Eparch Publius in honour of Diocletian, in red 
eranite, 98 ft tt 9 in. hi ah; and 29 ft. 8 in. circumference. 


RAILWAY BROM ALEXANDRIA TO SUEZ.—TIME TABLE.* 
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bh m. oe | h m. — 
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4 16 7 | Teh el Baréid 0 32; 0 1 Ro 
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6 11 .. |Santah . 0 22; 0 1 per hour. 
7 11 30. =| Birkat al Sab 0 24; 0 1 
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19 | 224 | 24 Total . .| 8 20 } 1 4 
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_ Total | time, e, Including stoppages, 10h. 1m. 
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~ This Time Table is in force by order of the Director-General of the Egyptian 
Government, for the special trains conveying P. and O. passengers, Ist and 2nd Class, 
between Alexandria and Suez. These special trains, as a rule, travel by night. 
Signed, T. C, CHarman, Agent 


The seats in the carriages on this line are too narrow. There ought 
to be in winter tins of hot water for the feet. Passengers will do 
well to so place their parcels that they cannot be snatched out of the 
window by Arabs, who have a taste for appropriating them in this 
way. 

The other places, Aden and Galle, have been already noticed, and 
it only remains to say a few words as to 
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4, Routt OVERLAND TO VENICE OR ANCONA, AND BY P. anp O. 
STEAMERS TO BRINDISI AND ALEXANDRIA, AND By Raitt To 
SUEZ AND THENCE BY P, anp O. STEAMER TO ADEN, GALLE, 
AND MADRAS. 


The rte. by Venice is less fatiguing and far more interesting than 
that by Ancona or Brindisi, including as it does Milan, the Lago di 
Garda, Verona, Padua, and Venice, places which can be revisited again 
and again without ennut. Those who are not pressed for time, and 
have not seen these interesting localities, should certainly take the 
rte. by Venice. Descriptions of places will be found in Mr. Murray’s 
“ Handbook of Italy.” Here all that need be said is that at Turin 
the Grand Hotel de Turin, kept by Kraft, is the most convenient, 
being close to the rly. One cannot, however, have a bath at that 
hotel except in one’s own room. The Hétel de l'Europe is the best, 
rather dear, and some way from the stat. The rte. by Milan to 
Venice is 55 kils. shorter than that by Bologna to Venice. The 
trains from Milan to Venice start at convenient hours. The 9°40 a.m. 
train arrives at 4°14 p.M., and the 3°50 P.M. train arrives at 10°15 P.M. 
There is no train in correspondence with the train from Paris to 
Turin that connects, which is a mistake admitted by the officials, but 
not remedied. The chief railway authority is M. le Commandeur 
Amelhan, Directeur Général des Chemins de Fer de la Haute Italie 
hors de la St. Nuova, Milan. The best hotel at Milan is the Hétel 
Cavour. The cathedral is the great sight. After Rome, Florence and 
Naples, the city most worth seeing in Italy is Verona. The best hotel 
is ta Torre di Londra. It must be particularly remembered that here, 
and in other towns, a card, if asked for, is given to visitors with the 
names of the principal sights prac in the order for seeing them. As 
a specimen, the following card of the sights at Verona may be taken— 


Piazza Signori—Tombs of the Scaligers.—Santa Anastasia, Ch.— 
Cattedrale—San Giorgio.—Giardino Giusti—Ponte Navi.—Museo.— 
Arena Roman Amphitheatre.—San Zanone, Ch.—San Bernardino, Ch.— 
Ponte Castel Vecchio.—Palazzo Canossa.—Portoni Borsari.—VPiazza Erbe. 


At Padua, the best hotel is La Stella @’Oro, but it is 14 m. froin the 
stat. At Venice, the Hétel de l'Europe will be found the most con- 
venient. After the 15th of April, and till the 15th of October, 

leasant weather may be looked for in the Adriatic, and the voyage 
from Venice to Alexandria is delightful. In the other months strong 
breezes are frequent, aud, perhaps, a gale may be encountered between 
Brindisi and Alexandria. 


§ d. HINTS REGARDING DRESS, DIET, HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


The following remarks on Tropical Hygiene are condensed from 
Dr. Martin’s book, “The Intiuence of Tropical Climates ”:— 


The Prevention of Discase_—The proper selection of localities for 
residence ; the avoidance of exposure to heat by day, and to dews and 
chills at night ; care in diet, clothing, and exercise are far more essential 
for the preservation of health in India, as elsewhere, than medical 
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treatment. Self-quackery with calomel and other mercurial preparations 
is sure to destroy the most robust constitution, and many lives have been 
lost by the use of saline purgatives during seasons of cholera. The real 

“way to escape disease is to observe strict temperance, and to moderate 
heat by all possible means, habituating the body from the beginning to 
the impressions of cold, for from cat arises the predisposition to receive 
and develop the seeds of disease, and after Aeat has thus morbifically 
predisposed the body, the sudden influence of cold has the most baneful 
effect upon the frame. 

Dress —When Europeans enter the tropics they must bid adieu to the 
luxury of linen—if what is uncomfortable, and, indeed, unsafe in those 
climates, can be styled a luxury. The natives, from the lowest to the 
highest, wear nothing but cotton. The cotton dress, from its slowness in 
conducting heat. is admirably adapted for the tropics. It must be 
recollected that the temperature of the atmosphere. sub dio, in the hot 
seasons exceeds that of the blood by many degrees, and even in the 
shade it too often equals, or rises above the heat of the body’s surface, 
which is always, during health, some degrees below 97°. Cotton, then, 
is cooler than dinen, as a slower conductor of the excess of external heat 
to our bodies. Moreover, when the atmospheric temperature suddenly 

. sinks far below that of the body, cotton causes the heat to be abstracted 
more slowly, and thus preserves to the wearer a greater equilibrium of 
warmth, Further, cotton absorbs perspiration with greater facility than 
linen, and will maintain an equable warmth under a breeze where a 
dangerous shiver would be induced by wearing linen. 

Woollen and cotton dresses are actually cooler in high temperatures 
than linen, as may be readily proved by placing two beds in the same 
room when the thermometer stands at 90°, and covering one with a pair 
of blankets, the other with a pair of linen sheets. On removing both 
coverings in the evening, the bed on which the blankets were placed 
will be found cool, the other warm ; this arises from the woollen covering 
being a non-conductor, while the linen transmits the heat. 

In particular places, where the mercury takes a wide range in a very 
short time, flannel is a safer covering than cotton, but, in general, it is a 
less desirable covering. It is, in the first place, too heavy ; secondly, 
where the temperature ranges steadily a little below that of the skin, 
the flannel is too slow a conductor of heat from the body; thirdly, the 
spicule of the flannel prove too irritating, and increase the action of the 
perspiratory vessels, while the great object is to moderate the process, 
A too frequent change of body linen is injurious, especially to newly 
arrived Europeans, as it stimulates the cuticular discharge too much. 
To change morning and evening is enough, even in the hot and rainy 
seasons; and to change oftener is simply injurious. 

Exposure.—No European should voluntarily expose himself at any 
season to the direct rays of the sun. If forced to be out of doors, the 
chhaté or large umbrella should never be neglected, if he wish to avoid 
coup de soleil or other dangerous consequences. The ample turbans of 
the natives are a great defence against ,the sun ; and where an umbrella 
cannot be conveniently used, muslin twisted many times round an 
English jockey cap, with a white covering stuffed with cotton, such as 
worn by Sir C. Napicr in a well-known print, is the best protection. 
Similarly, the thick kamarbands or »waist-clothe of the natives protect 
the important viscera of the abdomen from the injurious effects of cold. 

Fvod.—There are no points of hygiene to which the attention of a new 
comer should be more particularly directed than to maderation and 
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simplicity in his diet. A congestive, and sometimes inflammatory 
diathesis. with a tendency to general or local plethora, characterises the 
European and his diseases, for some years at least, after his arrival 
between the tropics ; and hence nature endeavours to guard against the‘ 
evil by diminishing the relish for food. The new comer, therefore, 
should avoid the dangerous stimulants of wine and liquors, as well as 
condiments and spices, which should be reserved for that general relaxa- 
tion and debility which are sure to supervene during a protracted 
residence in tropical climates. A vegetable diet is, generally speaking, 
better adapted for a tropical climate than animal food, especially in the 
case of the unseasoned European ; not that it is quicker or easier of 
digestion, for it is slower, but it excites less commotion in the system 
during the digestive process, and is not apt to induce plethora afterwards. 
The febrile stricture, which obtains on the surface of our bodies, and in 
the secerning vessels of the liver, during the gastric digestion of the food, 
as cvinced by diminution of the cutaneous and hepatic secretions, is pro- 
portioned to the duration and difficulty of that process in the stomach, 
and to the quantity of ingesta ; and as a corresponding increase of the two 
secretions succeeds, when the chime passes into the intestines, the neces- 
sity of moderating them by abstemiousness is easily perceived, since they 
are already in excess from the heat of the climate alone, and this excess 
is one of the first links in the chain of causes and effects that ultimately 
leads to various derangements of important organs, as exemplified in the 
fevers and dysenteries, in the hepatitis and cholera of tropical regions. 
The newly-arrived European should content himself with a plain break- 
JSast of bread and butter, with tea or coffee, and avoid indulging in meat, 
fish, or eggs, or buttered toast. The butter alone often disagrees, and 
occasions rancidity, with nausea, while it increases the secretion of bile, 
already in excess. The dirty habits of the native cooks, who may be 
often seen buttering the toast with the greasy wing of a fowl or an old 
dirty piece of rag, will perhaps be of more avail than any medical 
caution in inducing Europeans to give up this injurious article of food. 

He who wishes for health in the East must beware of late and heavy 
dinners, particularly on his first arrival, and must be satisfied with a 
light and early repast as the principal meal, when tea or coffee at six or 
seven o'clock will be found a grateful refreshment. After this his rest 
will be as natural and refreshing as can be expected in such a climate, 
and he will rise next morning infinitely more refreshed than if he had 
partaken of a heavy repast at a late hour. 

¥ruits—A limited indulgence in fruits, during the first year, is 
prudent ; and there is little reason to believe that when ripe and eaten 
in the forenoon fruit has the effect of irritating the bowels. Particular 
kinds of fruit have peculiar effects on certain constitutions ; thus man- 
goes have sometimes a stimulating and heating effect, which often brings 
out pustules or even boils, on the unseasoned European. The pine apple, 
though very delicious, is not a safe fruit at any time. The orange is 
always grateful and wholesome, as is the shaddoch, owing to its cooling 
subacid qualities. The danana is wholesome and nutritious, whether 
undressed or cooked. 

Drink.—The great aa bape ca rule for preserving health in hot 
climates is to keep the body cool. Common sense points out the propriety 
of avoiding heating drinks, for the same reason that leads us instinctively 
to guard against a high external temperature. During the first two 
years, at least, of residence, the nearer the approach made to a perfectly 
aqueous regimen in drink, the better the chance of avoiding sickness, 
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Nothing is more salutary during the hot winds than iced beverages ; 
they revive the spirits, strengthen the body, and assist the digestion. 
Ice is invaluable, as well in sickness as in health. Moderately acid drinks, 
» such as sharbat, are wholesome. Nature seems to point out the vegetable 
acids in hot climates, as grateful in allaying thirst and diffusing a 
coolness from the stomach all over the body. The prophylactic influence 
of spirits and tobacco against night exposure, malaria and contagion, 
appears to be a delusive doctrine. 

Ezercise.—The perspiration, biliary, and other secretions, being already 
in excess in equatorial regions, a perseverance in the customary Kuropean 
exercises would prove highly injurious, by promoting and aggravating the 
ill effects of an unnatural] climate. Such excess very soon leads to de- 
bility and to diminishing action in the functions alluded to, and toa 
corresponding inequilibrium of the blood. It is only at particular 
periods of the day or year that such active or passive exercise as the 
climate admits should be taken. When the sun is near the meridian all 
nature is torpid, and seems to suggest inactivity to man. The natives, 
though fitted by nature to bear the climate, take more care to moderate 
the effects of heat than Europeans, especially in light clothing, abste- 
mious food, and tranquil habits. Gestation of every kind, whether in 
palkis or spring carriages, is a species of passive exercise exceedingly 
well adapted to a tropical climate. The languid state of the circulation 
of the blood in old Indians is pointedly shewn in the disposition to 
raise the lower extremities on a line with the body when at rest ; and 
this object is completely attained in the palki, which, indeed, renders it 
a peculiarly agreeable vehicle. On the same principle may be explained 
the pleasurable fecling and utility of shampooing, where the gentle pres- 
sure and friction of the soft Asiatic hand over the surface of the body, 
but particularly over the limbs, invigorate the circulation after fatigue, 
as well as after long inaction, and excite the inert cuticular secretion. 
The kisa or hair-glove of India is an admirable means of giving addi- 
tional effect to shampooing, a practice which to the indolent wealthy 
natives is a real and effective substitute for exercise. The swing is much 
used by the natives, and in the hot and rainy seasons might be practised 
in the early mornings and evenings within doors when the weather did 
not admit of gestation in the open air. In chronic disorders of the 
viscera, it could hardly fail to be grateful and salutary by its tendency 
to determine to the surface and relax the sub-cutancous vessels, which 
are generally torpid in these diseases. 

Bathing.—The cold bath is death, not duing intemperance, but in the 
collapse which follows a debauch, or indeed any other great fatigue of 
body or mind. It is also dangerous under every form of visceral di ; 
but the healthy and temperate may safely partake of it. The truth is the 
cold bath is a prize due to, and gained by, the temperate ; to all else it is 
eminently unsafe. The healthy and temperate should regularly and daily 
persevere in the use of the cold bath from the moment they enter within 
the tropics ; and when, from long residence there, the functions begin to 
be irregular, or defective, they may prudently change by degrees to the 
tepid bath, which then becomes a most valuable part of tropical hygiene. 
The cold bath may be used at any hour of the day, though the morning 
and evening are generally selected by Europeans in the Kast, imme- 
diately after leaving their couch and before dinner. At both these times 
the bath is very refreshing, and powerfully obviates that train of nervous 
symptoms so generally felt by Europeans in hot climates. Before dinner 
it seems to exert its salutary influence on the surface of the body, and, 
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by sympathy, on the stomach, removing the sensation of thirst, which 
might otherwise induce too free potations at dinner. It is always im- 
prudent to bathe while the process of digestion in the stomach is going 
on, as it disturbs that important operation. To persons of ordinary ‘ 
health, but who are not robust, the cold bath will be found tonic and 
agreeable in India, from the beginning of March to the end of Sep- 
tember. The temperature ranges high in these months, and the deter- 
mination to the surface is such as to ensure a sufficient reaction. Itisa 
common error to think that itis requisite to be cool before using the cold 
bath, whereas the reverse is the case. To the delicate, indeed, immersion in 
a warm bath for a few minutes is an excellent preliminary, followed at once 
by the affusion of some three or four vessels of cold water. A glow over 
the whole surface of the body will immediately follow. This is a safe 
and excellent mode of bathing to all who shrink from the use of cold 
water, or feel doubtful of salutary reaction after it. The following is the 
scale of temperature of the several baths in ordinary use :—Cold bath, 
from 60° to 75°; tepid, 85° to 92°; warm, 92° to 98°; hot, 98° to 112°, 

Sleep.—Whatever we detract from the requisite period of our natural 
sleep will be surely deducted, in the end, from the natural range of our 
existence. Notwithstanding the silence of authors on the subject, the 
disturbed repose experienced in tropical climates has a great and preju- 
dicial effect on the European constitution. The great object of the 
European is to sleep cool, and obtain complete protection from mos- 
quitoes. Both these objects may be secured by the large mosquito frame 
and curtain, with the pankhd suspended from the ridge, as generally 
used throughout Bengal. Early hours are here indispensable. The order 
of nature is never inverted with impunity, even in the most temperate 
climates : beneath the torrid zone it is certain destruction. The hour of 
retirement should never be protracted beyond ten o’clock ; and at day- 
light we should start from our couch to enjoy the cool and salubrious 
breath of morn. In Bengal Proper, in the plains of Upper India, and on 
the Coromandel coast, except during the hot land winds, or at the change 
of the monsoons, Europeans may generally sleep during the hot and dry 
season in the open verandah, not only with safety but with advantage. 
Scruple doses of carbonate of soda in aromatic water at bedtime, or night 
and morning, will remove nightmare and promote digestion. 

Moral Conduct.—In the tropics, licentious indulgence is far more dan- 
gerous and destructive than in Europe. 

Cholera.—The attacks of this terrible disease may in general be traced 
to some imprudence, as eating unripe fruit, oysters, or other indigestible 
food ; intemperance, drinking cold liquid, or anything that suddenly 
chills the body when overheated : exposure to cold night air, Among 
the natives the most common causes are drinking unwholesome water, 
sleeping on the damp ground, or in the open air during unhealthy 
seasons, The safest remedies appear to be the application of mustard 
plasters, particularly to the abdomen, or the warm bath, draughts of warm 
water, after which 80 drops of landanum, 6 drops of oil of peppermint, or 20 
drops of essence of peppermint, and 20 grains of calomel, should be taken. 
To allay the burning thirst, warm kanji or rice water, with plenty of 
table salt, may be given, or pieces of ice may be allowed gradually to 
melt in the mouth. After the first attack is over, if there be much irri- 
tability remaining, the dose of 20 grains of calomel must be repeated. 
Afterwards the bowels must be kept open with calomel and jalap. For 
a child of from 14 to 2 yearsold 12 grains of calomel, 8 drops of lau- 
danum, 3 drops of oil of peppermint, may be given on the instant of 
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attack, The hands and feet must be put into water as hot as the child can 
bear until the disease is subdued. After a lapse of eight hours from 
complete relief, a dose of castor oil must be administered. Great atten- 
‘tion must be paid to the size of the drops of laudanum. They must 
be dropped from a 2-oz. phial. To natives who are not of a plethoric 
habit, the following pills may be given :—Astringent pills on the first 
attack : calomel, 5 grains ; asafcetida, 2 grains ; black pepper, 2 grains ; 
opium, 2 grains; camphor, 3 grains; to be mixed and divided into three 
pills, which, if rejected, must be re-administered. Three hours after 
these pills, if the symptoms have stopped, mix the following into three 
pills :—Calomel, 5 grains ; extract of colocynth, 12 grains; extract of 
tartar emetic, } grain. The cholera pills are an excellent purgative in 
general for bowel complaints. 

Medicine Chest.—The following medicines and articles may be taken on 
a journey into places where medical aid is not attainable :—Cholera pills, 
calomel, eau de luce, ipecacuanha, laudanum, magnesia, oil of pepper- 
mint, quinine, rhubarb, adhesive plaster, blistering plaster, goldbeater’s 
skin, lint, sponge, scales and weights, cautery, lancet, teaspoon, scissors. 

Snake Bites.—The following appears to be the best treatment for 
snake-bites, A ligature should be instantaneously fixed round the limb 
affected, some distance from the wound to prevent absorption. If the wound 
be in a fleshy part, the ragged edges must be cut out, making the incision 
elliptical. The wound must then be sucked with a cupping glass, 
or with the mouth. If stupor, fainting, or sinking of the pulse supervene, 
administer brandy one oz., landanum one drachm, in warm water, with 
sugar and peppermint water. The patient must be kept walking about, 
or the throat, chest and extremities may be rubbed with laudanum, 
ammonia, and ether. Dram doses of ammonia, or eau de luce, mixed 
with water, and repeated every ten or twenty minutes, according to the 
urgency of the symptoms, have also been tried with success. But scarifi- 
cation or excision and cauterisation are the only sure means of escaping 
death in the case of being bitten by the most poisonous snakes, as the 
cobra and black kerite. 


The following suggestions,* which were approved by Sir Colin 
Campbell, for the use of officers who have had no Indian experience, 
will be found instructive for all travellers in India :— 


Marching. 

When practicable, the best time for marching is undoubtedly in the 
early morning. The march should be finished by two hours after sunrise. 
The pernicious custom of serving out a dram on the line of march sows 
the seeds of disease, and should be avoided ; but, as it is injurious to 
undergo fatigue after a night’s rest upon an empty stomach, food of some 
kind should be given to the soldiers either before starting or at the first 
halt—tea, coffee, chocolate, or milk, with bread, biscuits, or chapdtis. 

In warm weather every precaution should be adopted to enable the 
European to stand fatigue, and to prevent heating of the blood. The 
neck should be bare, to allow of the free return of blood from the 
head, A flannel roller round the belly and loins is all the woollen 
material required. 

In cold weather a flannel shirt, cloth coat, etc., should be worn, in 
accordance with the temperature. 

Every soldier should be strongly impressed with the danger of 
exposing the head, uncovered, to the direct rays of the sun, A light, cool, 


* By James Harrison, M.D., Surgeon, Hon. Company’s Service. 
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and comfortable cap, which at the same time allows of evaporation from 
the ce of the head and shades the eyes, temples, and back of the 
neck, should be provided. 

The men should be instructed never to throw this off, under any cir-* 
cumstances ; and they should be told, on the first symptoms of giddiness, 
flushing of the face, fulness of blood in the head, or dimness of vision, 
to pour cold water over the head, and to keep it wet (with the cap on) 
for some hours. Strict adherence to these instructions would prevent 
the large majority of cascs of coup de soleil. 

No soldier should be allowed to remain in wet clothes longer than can 
be avoided. While in exercise no danger results ; but from lying down 
in damp clothes, fever, dysentery, or disease of the liver inevitably ensue. 

When in tents, the dandts * on the shady side should be thrown down, 
and the air be allowed to circulate freely. At night, unless the weathcr 
is very cold, the kandts on two sides of every tent should be removed. 
Protection from dew and rain is all that is required. More harm is 
caused by the respiration of contaminated, close, and impure air than is 
ever brought about by exposure to the night wind. 

Dry straw, grass, karbi (the stalk of jod7, a kind of Indian corn), or any 
of the stalks used in thatching, make excellent bedding, when covered 
with blankets, . 

Bathing. 


The urgent necessity of keeping the pores of the skin open in a hot 
climate is only recognised by officers in reference to themselves ; its para- 
mount importance is not impressed upon the men. Soldiers should be 
made to bathe at least three times a week in cold water. This operation 
should always be performed upon an empty stomach, and the morning, 
before breakfast, is the best time. 

It is not safe to bathe when the body is much heated, if, at the same 
time, it is fatigued. Hence, on the march, the evening, about four hours 
after dinner, would be an appropriate time. 

The skin should be thoroughly dried and rubbed. 

Water can generally be procured from some stream or tank ; if these 
are not convenient, the wells will always furnish abundance. 


Food, 

Experience proves that the same amount of animal food is not required 
in a hot climate to preserve health and strength as in acold one. A 
large amount of animal food, instead of giving strength, heats the blood, 
renders the system feverish, and consequently weakens the whole body. 

The Rajputs of Rajpttana, and the Sikhs of the Panjab, are physically 
as strong as Europeans, and they are capable of enduring more fatigue, 
and withstanding better the vicissitudes of the climate of India. This is 
due, partly to race, but chiefly to the nature of their food, of which the 
nn. is wheaten flour, made into chapdtis. They eat but twice a day ; 
and, although they partake of animal food, they do so in very much less 
proportion than is the habit in Europe. 

ermetically sealed, preserved, or salted provisions are noxious, if 
partaken of for a prolonged period, or to the exclusion of fresh food. 

Bread, when tolerably well made, is of course one of the best articles 
of diet. Biscuits are not so digestible, but they have the advantage of 
being easily carried, and of being always ready. In the absence of 
these, flour (did) can always be procured, and chapdtis (a thin un- 
leavened cake) are easily made, are highly nutritious, and are perfectly 
digestible when eaten fresh and hot. When cold and tough they are 


* Kandts, walls of a tent. 
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unwholesome, Chapdtis can be baked in any quantity on iron plates 
made for the purpose, and every Huropean should learn (which he can 
do from any native) how to knead and prepare them. Flour can be 
got from every village, and with it no European detatchment need ever 
be without “the staff of life.” 

Rice and ddl (pulse or vetches, especially when split) can also be had 
anywhere. These, boiled separately, and afterwards mixed together, 
make, with the addition of salt and pepper, a wholesome and nutritious 
food, well suited for breakfast. 

Beef is the meat usually furnished to regiments. The lean commis- 
sariat kine do not promise much, but it is difficult to procure other meat 
in sufficient quantity. Slow boiling for two hours will make any meat 
tender, and the water in which it is boiled makes excellent soup. The 
addition of whatever vegetables are to be had, of a few slices of salted 
pork or bacon, two or three handfuls of flour, some onions and salt, and 
pepper, makes a savoury mess. Rice, boiled in a separate vessel, and 
afterwards mixed up with the soup, meat, etc., adds to the quantity and 
quality of the meal, which is wholesome, nutritious and palatable. 

Mutton and fowls may occasionally be had as a change; and in the 
neighbourhood of large rivers, fish makes a useful variety, and can usually 
be had in abundance. 

Milk is an invaluable article of diet, and should be largely supplied 
to soldiers, 

Vegetables are essential to the preservation of health. Opportunities 
for procuring them in quantity present themselves much oftener on the 
line of march than is generally supposed. 

In cold weather inquiry will prove that in the neighbourhood of nearly 
every halting place there are fields of carrots, turnips, onions, and of many 
native vegetables, such as baigan (Solanum melogena), sag (greens), &c. 

Fruit, when sound and ripe, is beneficial instead of hurtful. Unripe 
or over-ripe fruit will produce disease. The water-melon and guava 
are, however, indigestible. The oranges, strawberries, custard-apples, 
loquat, musk-melons, pineapples, grapes, and lichis can be partaken of 
with advantage. 

Stimulants. 


The same amount of spirit undiluted is much more injurious than 
when mixed with water. 

Great attention should be paid to the time of serving out the drams. 
They should never be given on an empty stomach, when the system is 
heated, or when exposed to the sun. To give men raw spirit early in the 
morning, before any food is taken, is the surest way to lay the foundation 
of disease. After a meal, with some hours of rest in the shade in pros- 
pect, is the best period. 

Officers on coming to India for the first time find themselves sur- 
rounded by entirely new influences, The diseases of the country are 
formidable and rapid in their progress, and inspire in many cases a vague 
terror, which prevents the due exercise of the reasoning powers. The 
climate is found to be exhausting and debilitating ; exposure to the sun is 
understood to be dangerous; and there are many other circumstances 
which combine to depress the mind and body, and to pre-dispose to the 
belief that some extraordinary course must be pursued to ward off any 
evil consequence. 

Recourse is had in too many cases to stimulants; brandy is taken in 
large quantities to prevent the approach of sickness ; exercise and the 
ordinary methods adopted in other countries to keep the — sound 
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and vigorous are neglected. Many become the victims of their own 
imprudence and rashness, and their premature death is erroneously 
_ ascribed to the effect of the Indian climate. 

With ordinary precaution and attention, to the common laws of hygiene 
Europeans may live as long and preserve their health as well in India as 
in Britain. 

The neglect of these precautions rapidly produces fatal results, The mor- 
tality from disease far exceeds that caused by the enemy, and it behoves 
every officer to study carefully the means of preventing sickness, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 

Asthe Muhammadan era of the Hijrah (prop. Hijrat), “ Departure,” 
is used to some extent in the S. of India, it is necessary to give a brief 
account of it here. It takes its name from the “departure” of 
Muhammad from Makkah to Madinah on Friday the 16th of July, 
622 A.D. This date was ordered by the Khalifah Umar to be used 
as their era by Muhammadans. Their year consists of 12 lunar 
months, as follows :— 


Muharram . .  . 30days, | Rajab. . . . . 30days 
Safar. . . esa BOS 4s Sh’aban . : . 29 
Rabiu’l avval . ‘ . 30 ,, Ramazan . ; . . 30 
Rabiu ’s-sani or *l akhir . 29 _,, Shawwal . ; : . 29 
Jumada’l-avval . .30 ,, Zi] k’adah or Zik’adah . 30 
Jumada ’s-sani or ‘l akhir 29 _,, Zt’! hijjah or Zi hijjah . 29 

= 354 days. 


Their year, therefore, is 11 days short of the solar year, and their 
New Year’s Day is every year 11 days earlier than in the preceding 
year. In every 30 years the month Zi hijj is made to consist 11 times 
of 30 days instead of 29, which accounts for the 9 hours in the lunar 
year, which=354 days, 9 hours. To bring the Hijrah year into 
accordance with the Christian year, express the former in years and 
decimals of a year, and multiply by -970225, add 621°54, and the 
total will correspond exactly to the Christian year. Or to effect the 
same correspondence roughly, deduct 3 per cent. from the Hijrah year, 
add 621°54, and the result will be the period of the Christian year 
when the Muhammadan year begins. trouble, however, of com- 
Sore is saved by Dr. Ferdinand Wustenfeld’s Comparative Tables, 


eipzig, 1854, 
The Tértkh [léht, or Hra of Akbar. 


This era La from the commencement of Akbar’s reign on Friday 
the 5th of Rabiu’s-sdni, a.H. 963=19th of February, 1556. To make 
this era correspond with the Christian, 963 must be added to the latter. 


The Faslt Era, or Harvest Era. 
According to Grant Duff (vol. i, p. 126, not p. 32, as wrongl 

‘van Giithe index of that book); this era (Was fist introduecd ‘ato ie 
country, and. thence into the S. of India by Shah Jahdn for 
revenue purposes in 1637-1638. This era, like the preceding, dates 
from the 1st year of Akbar’s reign, 963 a.H., the concurrent Fasl{ 
inning on the Ist of the lunar month Ashwin (September, October), 
or 10th of Be yore 1555. To convert the dates in this era to the 

Christian, add 592 if less than 4 months have expired, 593 if more, 
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The Kéli-Yug, or Hindé Era, 

According to the Hindus, the world is now in its 4th Yug, or Age, 
the Kali-Yug, which commenced from the equinox in March, 3102 B.c., 
and will last 432,000 years. The 3 preceding ages were the Satya, 
the Treta, and the Dwapara. The Satya, or Age of Truth, {lasted 
1,728,000 years ; the Treta (from tra, “ to preserve ”) lasted 1,296,000 ; 
and the Dwdpara (from dwa, “two,” and par, “ after”) 864,000 years. 

The Era of Vikramdditya, or Samwat. 

This era commenced from the Ist year of King Vikramaditya, who 
began to reign at Ujjain 57 B.c. To convert Samwat years into 
Christian, deduct 57. But if the Samwat year be less than 58, deduct 
its number from 58, and the remainder will be the year B.c. 


The Shika Era, or Era of Shadlwvdhana. 

Shalivahana, “ Borne on a tree,” from Shdli, the Shorea robusta, and 
vdhana, “vehicle,” was a king who reigned in the S. of India, and 
whose capital was Pratishthdnah. He is said to have been the enemy 
of Vikramaditya, and is identified by Wilford with Christ. The 
Shaka dates from the birth of Shalivahana on the 1st of Vaisakh, 
3,179 of the Kali-Yug= Monday, 14th of March, 78 a.p. To make 
the dates of this era correspond with the Christian, add 78. 


Era of Parashuréma. 

This is the era which, according to Colonel Warren’s work, the 
“ Kala Sankalita,” “ Arrangement of Time,” is used in Malayala, that 
is, in the provinces of Malabar and Travankor down to Cape Kumari 
(Comorin). It is named from a king who reigned 1176 years B.C., 
or in 1925 of the Kali-Yug. The year is sidereal, and commences 
when the sun enters Virgo in the solar month Ashwin. The era is 
reckoned in cycles of 1,000 years, and the 977th year of the 3rd cycle 
began 14th of September, 1800 a.p. 

The Hindu year has 6 seasons or ritus > Vasanta, “ spring,” grishma, 
“ the hot season,” varsha, “ the rains,” sharada, “the autumn,” (from 
shri,) “ to injure,” hemanta, “ the winter,” shishira, “ the cool season.” 


Table of the Seasons and Months in Skr., Hindi and Tamil. 
NAMES OF MONTHS. 


SKR. 


Chaitra. 

"| ( Vaishaékha, 
Lyeshtha. 

‘| } A’shadha. 
Sravana. 
Bhadra. 
Ashwina. 
Kartika. 

Margasirsha. 

» HEMANTA . | Panties 


Magha. 
SHISHIRA. . } Phaiguna. 


. VASANTA., 


. GRISHMA . 


. VARSHA , 


. SHARADA. 
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Names of the Governan 


Sir William Langhorne . ‘ ‘ oi 
Mr. Streynsham Master ‘ ; 
» William Gifford 
,» Elihu Yale . ‘ : ; ; : 
» Nathaniel Higginson ; : ‘ 
Sir J. Goldsborough, Kt. : 
Mr. Nathaniel Higginson 
» Thomas Pitt : ; 
», Gulstone Addison . 
», Edmond Montague (Provisional) 
» William Fraser. : 
» Hdward Harrison A 
»» Joseph Collett 
Francis Hastings 
Nathaniel Elwick . 
James Macrae . : 
George Morton Pitt 
Richard Benyon 
Nicholas Morse 
Major Stringer Lawrence 
Mr. R. Prince, Dep.-Gov. Pres. Fort St. David 
» Richard Starke, Dep.-Gov. . 
», Thomas Saunders, Governor 
» George Pigot . ‘ 
» Robert Palke . : 
», Charles Bouchier 
» dosias Du Pré . 
Alexander Wynch . 
Lord Pigot 
Mr, George Stratton 
» vobn Whitehill . 
», Thomas Rumbold. 
» John Whitehill 
», Charles Smith 
Lord Macartney , 
Mr. Alexander Davidson 
Sir Archibald Campbell . 
Mr. John Holland. 
» Hdward John Holland . ; 
Major-General William Meadows . 
Sir Charles Oakley, Bart. j 
Lord Hobart ‘ 
Lieut.-General George Hanis 
Lord Clive . ‘ 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck 
Mr. William Petrie . : , 
Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. 
Lieut.-General the Hon. J. Abercromby | 
Hon. Hugh Ejliot. 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart. 
Mr.H.8.Graeme . . . . . 
Ri. Hon. 8.R, Lushington. . .  . 
Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam wi, 


GOVERNORS Of MADRAS. 
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's of Madras and dates of their accession. 


6th February, 
13th July, 

. 4th August, 
13th October, 
oth December, 
10th August, 
12th July, 


. ord September, 


28th October, 


. 14th November, 


22nd July, 

19th January, 
29th January, 
26th October, 

. 28th January, 
. 25th May, 

. 3rd February, 
28th January, 
24th November, 
12th December, 
6th March, 

17th “April, 
14th January, 


"14th November, 


25th January, 

. 8th February, 
2nd February, 
10th December, 
24th August, 

. 81st August, 
8th February, 

, 6th April, 
8th November, 
22nd June, 

18th June, 

6th April, 

7th February, 

. 12th February, 
19th February, 

; Ist August, 
7th September, 
. 2ist February, 
. 21st August, 

. 30th August, 
11th September, 
24th December, 
. 2st May, 
16th September, 
. 10th June, 

‘ . 7th July, 
18th October, 

» 25th October, 


A.D. 
1672 
1678 
1681 
1687 
1692 
1692 
1693 
1698 
1709 
1709 
1709 
1711 
1717 
1720 

1721 
1725 
1730 
1735 
1744 
1749 
1749 
1752 
1752 
1755 
1763 
1767 
1770 
1773 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1780 
1780 
1781 
1785 
1786 
1789 
1789 
1790 
1792 
1794 
1798 
1798 
1803 
1807 
1807 
1813 
1814 
1820 
1827 
1827 
1832 
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A.D. 

Mr. G. E. Russell . ‘ ; ‘ ; . 4th March, 1837 
Lord Elphinstone . ‘ : é : . ‘ 6th March, 1837 
’ Marquis of Tweeddale : 3 : : . 24th September, 1842 
Mr. H. Dickinson . : ; ; 23rd February, 1848 
Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., G. on ‘ : . ‘7th April, 1848 
Mr. D. Eliott . . 23rd April, 1854 
The Rt. Hon. George Francis Robert Lord Harris . 28th April, 1854 
Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, K.C.B. : : . 28th March, 1859 
Sir Henry George Ward, G.C.M. G. ‘ , ; ‘ . » 1860 
W. Ambrose Morehead, Esq. : ; ‘ ‘ . 4th August, 1860 
Sir William Denison, KCB. . : : . 18th February, 1861 
Lord Napier of Ettrick, K.T. .  .  »  « 27th March, 1866 
Lord Hobart . 5th May, 1872 


The Most Noble the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 23rd Nov. 1875 


The following tables supply the dates of the principal events in 
Indian History :— 


Arrangement of the first nine Books of the Rig Veda . (about) 1400 


Composition of parts of the tenth Book . .  . (about) 1100 
xaiur} Veda. Lee we. Cabout) 1000—800 
Sutras Vaidik, comprising laws. . . . . = «. «© + 1000 
Sutras of Philosophical system 5 ‘ ; . (about) 1200—800 
Atharva Veda . ‘ ‘ j : ; ; ‘ ‘ - « 800 
Sakya Muni, birth . ‘ ‘ . : , ; ‘ ‘ . 638 
Death and Aira . . s : ‘ 4 . . 548 
First Buddhist Convocation at Raje agriha ; 548 


Voyage of Skylax down the Indus by order of Dareius Hiystaspes . 490 


Second Buddhist Convocation at Vesali , : . : 448 
Alexander crossed the Indus, April & oe ; : : - 827 
Chandragupta or Sandrakottus . ° ‘ - . 815 
Mission of Megasthenes to the Court of Sandrakottus ; ‘ . 802 
Ramayana . , ° , : ; : ‘ , . . 800 
Asoka. . : ; : : i ; . 270 
Third Buddhist Convocation ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; ~ . 249 
Mahabharata. , , , ‘ ; , ; : : . 240 
Lawsof Manu... - é ; i ‘ . - 200 
Menander : . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ 126 
Ceylon Buddhistical Books ‘ ; : . 10176 
fra of Vikramaditya and of the Shiakintals . ‘ . . . O87 

A.D. 
Cave Temples at Salsette . . “mo 2 -  «  . 50-100 
ira of Shalivahan . ‘ ‘ ; ; i ‘ ‘ : ‘ 78 
Sah dynasty of Gujarat , i ‘ : eo - « 100 
Travels of Fa-Hian . ; . ; ; : ; : : . 899 
Mahawanso ‘ ‘ ee. -G4 ; , , ‘ . 459—477 
Travels of Hiuan Tsan: g ‘ E : : ; . : ~ 629—645 
Puranas. : : .  800—1400 


Larly Mukhammadan ee of In India and their Successors. 
Muhammad Kasim conquers Sindh for the Khalifah Walid .. 711 
Seve (Sabuctagi), surnamed Nasiru ‘d-din, King of Ghazni. 

and Khurdsin, defeats Jaypal, the Brahman King of N.W. India 977 
Iem'a{l (Temaiel), second son of Sabuktigin, succeeds hisfather . 997 


Lena 
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Mahmud I. (Mamood), eldest son of Sabuktigin, wrests the crown 
from his brother . ‘ 
Eleventh invasion of India by this Prince, i in which he plunders 
and destroys Somnath . : ‘ 
Muhammad I. (Mahommed), son of Mahmud, succeeds . 
Mas’auid I, (Masaood), second son of Mahmud, dethrones his brother 
Muhammad I. restored on the murder of Mas’ aud by Ahmad, the 


son of Muhammad . ‘ ‘ ° ; ; ‘ 
Modtd (Modood), son of Mas’ aid . . wt, j 
Mas’aud IL, son of Modud (6 oe) : ‘ . x 
Interregnum of one year till . ; : ; 


Abu'l Hasan "Ali, son of Mas’aud I. ; 

*Abdu ’r-rashid, son of Mahmud L., succeeds, and 1% shortly after 
murdered by one of his chiefs named Tughral ‘ . oe 

Tughral (40 days), and is murdered ‘ me ; 

Farrukh Zad, son of Mas’aid ; , ‘ : 

Tbrahim I., brother of Farrukh Zad j 

Mas’atd IIL, son of Ibrahim I. ; ; ‘ ; : i nad 

Arsilla, brother of Mas’aud III, ‘ ‘ ; ; ; : 

Bahram, son of Mas’atd III. . 

Death of Bahrdm and extinction of the kingdom of Ghazni by the 
Princes of Ghor : -. ; eee 7 


The House of Ghazni at Lahir. 


Kbusraul.,sonof Bahrém . . . . «© «w . 

Khusrau IL, son of Khusrau I. 

Muhammad Ghori takes Lahur and dethrones Khusiau IL. 

Muhammad defeats the Rajas of N. India on the banks of the 
Saraswati, 80 m. from Dihli, with dreadful slaughter 

Muhammad Ghori assassinated in his tent on the banks of the 
Nildb by a band of Gikkars .  . ‘ : , 


The Slave Dynasty. 
Kutb, an imperial slave, succeeds to the sovereignty of Ee and 
soon after conquers Dihli ‘ . ‘ ‘ 


Aram, son of Kutb, King of Dihli . ; 
Altamsh, a slave, but originally of a noble family 
Firuz Shah, son of Altamsh . 

Sulténah Rizia, eldest daughter of Altamsh 
Bahram, son of Altamsh . : ‘ 

Mas’ aid IV., son of Firuz . ; 

Mahmid II., younger son of Altamsh : ‘ : 
Balin, Vazir of Mahmud . ; : ; ' ‘ : 
Kai Kubad, grandson of Balin ; ‘ : ; 
Firiz I., Khiljy 

Alléhu 'd-din L having murdered Firdz IL, ascends the thr one ; 
"Umar, youngest son of Allah (but seven years old) : . : 


Mubarak, third son of Allah _. ‘ ; ; ‘ 
Mubdrak murdered by his slave, Khusrau i Sex- ae. 
Tughlak L,aslave . eee ee ee ec 
Muhammad III, son of Toghlak ‘ | ‘ ‘ ; ; 
Firuz IIL, cousin of Muhammad III, oe e B,C 
Tughlgk IL, grandson of Firuz IT. ‘ rome ‘ 


Abi Bakr, grandson of Firuz IIL, by his third son roe 


A.D. 
997 


1022 
1028 
1028 


1041 
1041 
1049 
1050 
1051 


1052 
1052 
1052 
1058 
1098 
1115 
1117 


1152 


1152 
1159 
1184 


1193 
1205 


1205 
1210 
1210 
1235 
1235 
1239 
1242 
1245 
1265 
1286 
1289 
1295 
1316 
1316 
1321 
1321 
1325 
1351 
1388 
1889 
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A.D. 
Muhammad IV., son of Abi Bakr . ; » 1389 
Humayun or Sikandar, son of Muhammad IV. (45 days) . . . 1392 
Mahmud ITI., son of Muhammad IV. 1393 


Timur Lang (Tamerlane) conquers Hindustan, takes Dihli, and 
massacres the inhabitants. He returns by way of K 
Samarkand, leaving Khizr Viceroy of Multdn, Lahr, ad 
Dibalpur. Mahmud takes refuge in Gujarat, but on Timur’s 
departure returns and re-ascends the throne for a short time. 1397 


Dynasty of Lodi. 


Daulat Lodi . 1413 
Khizr. (This Prince claimed to be a Saiyid, and he and the three 
following Emperors do not belong to the Lodidynasty) . . 1414 
Mubarak II., son of Khizr . 1421 
Muhammad Ve. grandson of Khizr (Mubarak being assassinated 
by the Vazir) . : 1433 
Allahu ’d-din IT., son of Muhammad v. ; ‘ ; ; . 1447 
Beloli (an Afghan of the tribe of Lodi) . . ; : . . 1460 
izam or Sikandar I., son of Beloli ‘ : ; : : . 1488 
rahim IT., son of Sikandar I. . ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 1516 


House of Timir, or Mughuls. 
Abar, son of Amir, son of Abu Said, son of Muhammad, son of 


Miran Shah, son of Timur ; ‘ 1525 
-uméyun, son of Babar. 1530 
i or Farid, an Afghan of the "Sur tribe, expels Huméytn, who 

takes refuge with Shah Tahmasp, king of Persia . 1542 

(Selim) or Jalal, younger son of Shir. ; . « 1545 
: son of Salim (three days, murdered by Mubérak) , 1552 
Mubarak or Muhammad ’Adil, nephew of Shir, ee Muhammad AVI 1552 
Ibrahim III., cousin of Muhammad : ; 1552 
Humayun restored . ° ‘ ; “ ‘ ; : . 1554 
Akbar the Great . : : : : ; : . . 1555 
Salim or Jahangir, son of Akbar . . - 1605 
Khurram, third son of Jahangir, and known as Shah Jahan . . 1627 
Aurangzib or ’A’lamgir, third son of Shah Jahan . : 1658 
Muhammad Mu’azzam, second son of eee and known as 
Bahadur Shah . . 1707 


Mu’izza’d-din or Jahandar Shah, eldest son of Bahadur Shah . 1712 
Farrukhsiyar, son of ’A’zim, second son of Bahadur Shah ‘ 1713 
Rafi’au’d-darjat, son of Rafi’au-sh-shan, third son of Bahadur Shah 


(afew days) . ; 1717 
Muhammad Shah, son of J ahan, son of Bahadur Shah ; . . 1718 
Nadir Shah takes ‘and sacks Dihli : , : : . 1739 
Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah . 1747 
"Iyazu'd-din, son of Jahandar Shah, and known as ‘Allamgte 1. . 1753 
Interregnum ‘ *, ‘ ‘ . 

’A’li Gauhar, known as Shih A‘iam ‘ : , ‘ ‘ . . 1761 
Akbar, son of Shah’Allam ‘ ‘ : ‘ : : . 1806 
Muhammad Bahadur . ‘ : ; : . . 1837 


Béhmanit Di ily 2 Kalbas ak 
DIED—A.H., A.D, 
1, Sultan ’Aldu ‘d-din Hasan Gango Baéhman Shah, began 
to reign AH, 748 = A.D, 1347 ° ’ ® e 8 759 1357 
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DIED—A.H. A.D. 


2. Muhammad Shah Sultan ‘ , : : : . 176 1874 
3. Sultan Mujahid Shah ‘ z : : ‘ . . 9 1377 
4. Sultan Daud Shah . ‘ : ; : : ; . 780 13878 
5. Sult4n Mahmud Shah : : ; : : . . 799 1396 
6. Sultan Shamsu ’d-din Shah : : A : . 799 1396 
7. Sultan Ghiyasu ’d-din Shah ; : ‘ ; . . 811 1408 
8. Sultan Firuz Shah ‘ 3 : ‘ : ? . 8386 1432 
9. Sultaén Ahmad Shah . : : : . ; . . 848 1444 
10. Sultan ’Alau ’d-din Shah . 5 : : : . 871 1466 
11. Sultan Humayun Shah : : : : : . . 875 1470 
12. Sultan Nizamu ’d-din Shah . 3 : : : . S77 1472 
13. Sultan Muhammad Shah . : : . z . . 897 1491 
14. Sultan Mahmud Shah . ; : : : . . 924 1518 
15. Sultan Waliu’ll4h Shah . . ; ‘ . . 927 1520 
16. Sultan ’Al4u ’d-din Shah , : , : ; , 929 1522 
17. Sultan Ahmad Shah . ‘ ' : ‘ ; . . 929 1622 
18, Sultan Kalima’llah Shah . ‘i 934 1527 


These dates were obtained at Kalbargah itself fron a doc history. 
It will be seen that they do not correspond with the list given im 
Prinsep’s “Indian Antiquities,” vol. ii., p. 314, which is here sub- 
joined, or with that in the “ Maisur Gazetteer,” vol. i p. 225, which 
appears to have been copied from the latter. 


TABLE LXXVIIL—Bdhmant Dynasty of Kalbargah or Ahsandbdd. 
1. ’Alau ’d-din Hasan Shah gango Béhmani, servant of a Brah- A.D. 


man in M. Taghlak’s court . : ‘ .. , . 1347 

2. Muhammad ShahI.... ‘ : ‘ , ; . + 1358 
83. Mujahid Shah . , ; ; ; ‘ ; ; ‘ » 1375 
4. Daud Shah . ‘ , ‘ ; ; ‘ ; : » '. 1878 
5. Mahmud Shah I. ‘ ; ; ‘ ; , . 1878 
6. Ghiydsu ’d-din é : ; : ‘ ‘ . . . 1397 
7. Shamsu ’d-din Shah . : : : : ; : , . 1397 
8. Firoz Shah . : ; : . - 1397 
9. Ahmad Shah Wali (Khan Khénan) . i ; , ; . 1422 
10, ’Aléu ’d-din Shah IT. . ; ‘ , ; . . 14385 
11, Humayun the Cruel . : ; ; ; ‘ ; : . 1457 
12. Nizam Shah . F , : ‘ : : ; ; . . 1461 
13. ee Shah II. P ' ; ‘ ‘ ; é . 1463 
14. Mahmud II. . ; ; ; ? : : ; : - . 1482 
15. Abmad Shah II. ‘ : , : ; ‘ ; , . 1518 
16. ’Alau ’d-din Shah III. . ; ; 7 ‘ . ; . - 1520 
17. Waliwllah ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : : ‘ , ‘ . 1522 
18. Kalam Ullah : ; 1525 


It is added that with the jist nel king, : fits Béhmant d 
of Bidar (Ahmaddbdd)” terminates, and is succeeded by that amas 
Barid at Ahmaddbdd, and the following names are aa —_ 


1. Kasim Barid, a Turki or Georgian slave... ~ » 1492 
2. Amir Barid . ‘ ‘ , . » 1604 
8. ’Ald4 Barid Shah, first, who assumed royally » «6 «6  . 1549 
4. Ibrahim Barid Shah . » «6  « + « 1662 
5. Kasim Barid Shah . » «  « 1569 
6. Mirzé ’Alf Barid Shah, deposed by histelative . . . . 1872 


7, Amir Barid Shah II, o «© «6 «© «6 6 « 4609 
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Here it must be observed that only the first eight kings in the first 
lists reigned at Kalbargah. The tombs of all the others are at Bidar, 
and this latter place is called Muhammaddabad, not Ahmadabad. 
The “ Maisur Gazetteer,” vol, i. p. 228, also agrees that Ahmad, the 
8th king, retired to Bidar. 


Abstract of the history of the Muhammadan Kings who ruled in the 
Dakhan, after the Balhmant dynasty of Kalbargah. 


Abwt’l-Muzaffar Yusuf ’A’dil Shah, the founder of the A’dil Shahi 
dynasty of Vijayapur, or Bijdpur, was the son of A’gha Murad or 
Amurath IT., Emperor of Rim, z.e. Asia Minor. His eldest brother, 
on his accession, ordered him, then an infant, to be strangled ; but 
his mother substituted a slave, and sent him out of the country. He 
was educated at Sava, and of his own accord passed through Persia 
to India, and was there sold as a Georgian slave at the uge of 17 to 
Mahmud Gawdn, minister of Muhammad Shah Baéhmani II. He 
soon distinguished himself; and when Nizdmu 1-Mulk was slain at 
Kehrla, in 1467, Yusuf took command of the army of the Dakhan. 
After the death of Muhammad Shah, in 1489, he retired from Bidar 
to Vijayapur, and declared himself independent. In 1493 he de- 
feated the Ae of Vijayanagar, and took 200 elephants, and, it is 
said, two millions of pounds sterling, and this accession of wealth 
confirmed his power. One of his first steps was to surround his 
fa Sar Vijayapur, with a stone rampart. In 1497, he betrothed his 
infant daughter to Ahmad, the son of Mahmud Shah Béhmani ; and 
in 1504 defeated and slew in battle Dastur Dinar, the Governor of 
Kalbargah and Sagar, whose province he annexed to his owndominions. 
At the same time, ’Ainu 71-Mulk Gilani, who held the Konkan and 
all the sea-board, did homage to him as his vassal, so that he now 
assumed the title of Shah, and caused the Khutbah to be read in his 
own name, this bemg the mark of royalty. In 1510 he re-took Goa 
from the Portuguese, who had captured it that year; shortly after 
which success he died. 

The first event of importance in the reign of Ism’ail Shah, who, 
when he succeeded his father, Yusuf, was yet a child, was the final 
surrender of Goa (which had been retaken by Albuquerque on the 
25th of November, 1510) to the Portuguese, on condition of their 
attempting no further encroachments. This cession was made by 
the advice of the Regent, Kamal Khan, who shortly after began to 
aspire to the throne. He imprisoned Ism’ail and his mother, and 
had resolved on putting them to death, when he was himself assassi- 
nated by one of their friends. A struggle ensued, in which Ism/ail 
was saved by his mother and his foster-aunt, who, clad in armour, 
rallied a few troops, and fought round the young sovereign with the 
skill and intrepidity of men. In 1514 the young monarch had to 
defend his capital against Mahmud Shéh Bahmani, or rather Amir 
Barid, the minister and virtual king, who advanced with 25,000 men 
against him. These he defeated at Allahpur, 14 m. from Vijayapur, 
and took Mahmud and his son Ahmad prisoners. He treated his 
so ae with respect, released them, and gave to Ahmad his sister, 
who had been betrothed to him 17 years before, A war broke out 
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with Vijayanagar in 1519, and here Isma’il, imprudently crossing the 
Krishna with a small force when heated with wine, was defeated, and 
242 elephants and many of his soldiers were drowned. The same 
he he received. an embassy with the present of a sword from Shah 
sm’ail Safavi of Persia. In 1524 he gave his sister Maryam to 
Burhén Shéh of Ahmadnagar, but neglecting to make over the 
districts of Sholaptr, which he had allotted as her dowry, a war 
ensued, and in 15265 Ism’ail defeated his brother-in-law with great 
slaughter, and took his royal standard. In 1528 he again defeated 
Burhan Shah, and next year took Bidar, where, however, he still 
suffered the eee king, Alléhu ’d-din II., to reside. In 1531 he 
again defeated the King of Ahmadnagar, and three years after closed 
a glorious reign of 25 years with a peaceful death. 
he reigns of his sons, Mali and Ibrahim, present no events that 
require to be noticed. Ibrahim was succeeded by his son ’Ali, who 
formed an alliance with Ram Rajé of Vijayanagar, and with him 
ravaged the territories of Ahmadnagar. Subsequently he joined a 
coalition of Muslim princes against the Raja, and with Husain 
Nizd4m Shah of Avimadnagar: Ibrahim Kutb Shah of Golkonda, and 
Ali Barid of Bidar, fought the great battle of Talikdét on the S. bank 
of the Krishna on the 25th of J anuary, 1565. In this battle the 
army of A arc was completely destroyed, and it is said 100,000 
Hindus fell by the sword. Ram Raja was taken prisoner during the 
conflict, and his head struck off and exhibited on a pole by command 
of Husain Nizam Shah. A sculptured representation of it to this day 
forms the opening of one of the sewers of the citadel of Vijayapur, 
and the real head itself was long annually exhibited on the anniver- 
sary of the battle, covered with oil and red pigment, to the pious 
Muhammadans of Ahmadnagar, by the descendants of the execu- 
tioner, in whose hands it remained. After their victory, the Kings 
marched on Vijayanagar, which they sacked and razed, so that it never 
afterwards recovered. 

In 1568, according to Firishtah, but two years later snd ds to 
the Portuguese writers, “Ali Shah attacked Goa, but was repulsed 
with great loss. In the same year he took Adhwani, a fortress which 
had hitherto been deemed impregnable. He subsequently took 
Dharwad and Bankapwr, and in 1577 compelled the brother of Ram 
Raja of Vijayanagar to retire with his treasures and effects to the 
fortress of Chandragiri in the Karndtik. Two years after, he was 
assassinated—by a eunuch who had been the favourite of ’Ali Barid 
Shah, King of Bidar, and who was surrendered to him as the price of 
his aid in a war with the king of Ahmadnagar—after a fortunate 
reign, leaving the grand cathedral, mosque, and many other build- 
ings, to attest his magnificence, which they do to this a 

Ali Shah was succeeded by his nephew Ibrahim ’A’dil Shéh IL, 
son of Tahmdsp, the younger brother of the late king. In 1686, 
Ibrahim married the sister of Kuli Kutb Shah of Golkonda. In 
1589, his minister and general, Dildwar Khan, was defeated by 
Jamal Khan of Ahmadnagar. In this battle, the historian, Muham- 
mad Kasim Firishtah Astarabddi, who was with Dildwar Khan, wag 
wounded and taken prisoner, 
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Tbrahim was a prince of great justice, as well as firmness and 


. resolution, which he showed in a successful war with Ahmadnagar, 


and in escaping from the thraldom of his minister, Dil4war Khan. 
He was also humane, for the time and country in which he lived ; 
et, after quelling a dangerous insurrection raised by his only brother, 
sm/’ail, and one of his nobles, ’Ainu1-Mulk, he found it requisite to 
pat them both to death. This happened in 1593. Two years after 
brahim’s general, Hamid Khdn, defeated and slew in action Ibrahim 
Nizam Shah, King of Ahmadnagar, and with this event Firishtah’s 
history of the ’A’dil Shahi kings closes abruptly. 

Ibrahim °A’dil Shah II. died in 1626, and his mausoleum “ is the 
most perfect (see Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 96, where for “latter” read 
“former ”) and beautiful of the many buildings which remain among 
the ruins of Vijayapur to attest its former grandeur.” He left his 
son, Muhammad ’A’dil Shah, who succeeded him in the sixteenth 
year of his age, a full treasury, and an army which is stated at 80,000 

orse and 200,000 foot. In 1635, Vijayapur was besieged by Khén 
Dauran, the general of the Emperor Shah Jahan ; but the following 
year Muhammad ’A’dil Shdh was so fortunate as to conclude an 
advantageous peace, by which he gained the province of Kalyani and 
the whole of the country between the Bhima and Nira rivers, as far 
north as Chakan. For these districts, however, he was to pay a 
tribute of 20 lakhs of pagodas. Soon after this peace Shahji, the father 
of the famous Sivaji, took service with Muhammad ’A‘dil Shah, and 
the Mardthas began to make a prominent figure in the wars of the 
Dakhan. Muhammad died at Vijayapur on the 4th of November, 
1656, and his son, ’Ali ’A’dil Shah, then in his nineteenth year, suc- 
ceeded him. In March, 1657, Aurangzib and Mir Jumlah laid siege 
to Bijapur, and would have taken it but for the civil war breaking 
out between Aurangzib and his brothers. In October, 1659, Sivaji 
murdered the Bijapur general, Afzal Khan, at Pratdpgarh, and 
destroyed his army, taking 4000 horses, several elephants, camels, a 
considerable treasure, and all the camp equipage. From this time 
may be dated the rise of the Mardtha power, which was soon to 
eclipse, and finally to extinguish, that of the Muhammadans in India. 
At the close of 1662 Sivaji had wrested from Bijapur, notwithstand- 
ing the vigour and personal bravery of Muhammad ’A'dil Shah, the 
whole of the Konkan from Kalydn to Goa, while his territory 
extended inland about 100 m. He occupied this province with 
50,000 foot and 7000 horse. On the 5th of January, 1664, he, with 
4000 horse, sacked the city of Surat, and on his return heard of the 
death of his father, Shahji, by which he acquired a claim to the Forts 
of A’rni and Porto Novo, and the province of Tanjur, these having 
been conquered and held by Shahji. On this Sivaji assumed the 
title of Raja, and caused coins to be struck in his own name. Next 
on his inroads into the imperial territories brought upon him the 

ughul army, under A b’s general, the Raja Jay Singh, who 
laid siege to Purandhar. The garrison were soon reduced to ex- 
tremities, but before they capitulated Sivaji concluded a treaty, 
called the Convention of Purandhar, by which he surrendered to the 
Mughuls 20 forts he had taken from them, retaining 12 to be held 
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as a fief from the Emperor. <A revenue also of five ldkhs of pagodas 
was assigned to him, to be levied on Bijdpur, and his son Sambhuji 
received a command of 5000 horse in the Imperial army. Sivajil 
then joined Jay Singh’s army with 2000 horse and 8000 foot, and 
co-operated with him against Bijapur, and for his services received 
a letter of thanks, and an invitation to Court from Aurangzib. 
Accordingly he set out for Dihli in March, 1666, and effected his 
memorable escape from thence in November of the same year. 
From this time till the day of his death, on the 5th of April, 1680,* 
his history is one of continued successes over the forces of Bijdépur 
and Dihli. 

Muhammad ’A’dil Shah died in December, 1672, and left a son, 
Sultan Sikandar, five years old, and a daughter, Padshah Bibi, 
Khawds Khén was appointed Regent, but three years after, on con- 
senting to give Padshah Bibi to one of the sons of Aurangzib, and to 
hold Bijapur as a province of the Mughul empire, he was assassi- 
nated by a faction headed by ’Abdu’l Karim, who then assumed the 
office of Regent. He held office till January, 1678, when he died, 
and was succeeded by Mas’atiid Khan. The Mughul army, under 
Dilir Khén, now advanced against Bijdpur, and in spite of the 
generous devotion of Padshth Bigam, who surrendered to the enemy 
in order to remove that ground of contention, they laid siege to the 
city ; partly, however, owing to the vigorous resistance of the de- 
fenders, partly through the harassing attacks of the Mardathas, Dilir 
Khdn was compelled to retire, and was soon after attacked by a 
Maratha army and completely defeated. 

The extinction of the ’A’dil Shahi dynasty was thus deferred till 
1686, when Aurangzib in person besieged Bijapur with a vast army, 
and took it on the 15th of October of that year. The young prince 
Sikandar was kept a close prisoner for three years in the Mn ghul 
camp, when he died suddenly, not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned by Aurangzib. 

Sultan Kuli Ruth Shah, the founder of the Kutb Shahi dynasty, 
was a Turkumdan chief of the Baharli tribe, and of the Al Shakar 

ersuasion. He was born at S’addbdd, a village in the province of 

amadan, and came to seek his fortune in the Dakhan towards the 
close of Muhammad Shah Béhmani’s reign. He was soon ennobled 
by the title of Kutbu Mulk, or “Pillar of the State,” and made 
governor of Telingana ; and when Yusuf ’A’dil Shah and others threw 
off their allegiance to the Béhmani family, he, being then general in 
chief, caused the public prayers to be read in the name of the 12 
Iméms ; or, in other words, changed the public confession of faith 
to that of the Shi’ahs. In 1512 a.p., under the weak government 
of Mahmud Shah, he declared his independence, and assumed the 
title of King of Golkonda, the name of a village where he built 
his capital,and called it Muhammadnagar, after Muhammad Shah 
Béhmani, but the original name prevailed. In the commence- 
ment of his reign he was ‘incessantly occupied in reducing the Hindu 
Rajds of Telingdna till the year 1533, when Ism/ail “A’dil Shah 


* According to Wilks and Grant Duff (vol. i. p. 295); in 1682, according to Orme 
and Mill (vol, ii. p, 416). a ale 
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entered his country and laid siege to the fort of Kalydni. A peace, 
however, was concluded through the mediation of Burhan Nigam. 
Shah, In 1548, in the ninetieth year of his age, Sultén Kuli Kutb 
Shah was assassinated by a slave, or, according to another account, 

y Mir Mahmud Hamadani, Governor of Golkonda, at the instigation 
of his second son, Jamshid. He left three other sons, Kutbu’d-din, 
Haidar, from whom the present city of Haidardbdid takes its name, and 
Ibrahim, 

The parricide Jamshid Kutb Sh4h now ascended the throne, and 
caused his elder brother, Kutbu'd-din, to be blinded. Some time 
after a war broke out between the kings of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, 
and Jamshid supported the latter, but was defeated in several engage- 
ments by Asad Khan, the Bij4pur general, from whom he received a 
sabre wound which cut off the tip of his nose and his upper lip, 
disfiguring him for life ; though, according to another account, it was 
his father, Sultén Kuli, who was so wounded, and not Jamshid. 
Towards the close of his reign his temper became so morose that his 
younger brothers fled to Bidar, where Haidar died. Ibrahim then 
fled to Vijayanagar, but hearing of Jamshid’s death, which took place 
in 1550 a.D., he returned to Golkonda and was proclaimed king, thus 
putting aside Subhdn Kuli, the infant son of Jamshid, who had been 
jor a few months on the throne. 

Ibrahim Kutb Shah was a prince of great personal valour. When 
at Vijayanagar, he killed in a duel with swords Ambar Khan, an 
officer in the pay of that court, and on the slaughtered man’s brother 
taking up the quarrel, Ibrahim slew him also. In his public wars, 
however, Ibrahim showed more craft than courage. In 1558 he 
joined Husain Nizdm Shéh, King of Ahmadnagar, in a war with 
Bijapur, but deserted his ally before any encounter took place, and 
soon after joined ’Ali ’A’dil Sh4h and Ram Raja of Vijayanagar in 
besieging Ahmadnagar. After the fall of that city, with characteristic 
inconsistency, Ibrahim again united his forces to those of Husain 
Nizam Shah, and in 1564 laid siege to Kalydni, a fort belonging to 
Bijapur, and, in consideration of this aid, obtained the hand of Bibi 

amali, the daughter of Husain Shah. Next year he marched with 
the other Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan against Vijayanagar, 
and was present at the capture of the place, and defeat and death 
of the Raja. Afterwards, while in alliance with Murtaz4 Nizam Shah, 
of Ahma ,in a war with ’Ali ’A’dil Shah of Bijapur, he made 
overtures to the latter, who forwarded his letter direct to Murtaza. 
Incensed at this treachery, Murtaza sent a body of horse to attack 
Ibrahim’s camp, which they surprised, and took from him 150 ele- 
phants, at the same time putting the flower of his army to the sword. 
{n order to check the pursuing enemy, his son, ’Abdw'l KAdir, asked 
leave to head an ambuscade and make a counter-surprise ; but 
Ibrahim, jealous of the young prince, ordered him to be confined and 
then poisoned. He himself died suddenly, a.p. 1581, after a reign of 
32 years, leaving six sons and thirteen hters. He had greatly 
adorned his capital, Golkonda, and fortified it anew. Among his 
eae works the Husain Sdgar Tank and the K4lé Chabutarah, or 

lack Terrace, at Golkonda, may be particularly mentioned. 
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The *Imdd Shéht dynasty of Btraér was founded by Fathullah, 
ake pe a Hindu boy of Vijayanagar. Having been taken prisoner 
by the Muhammadans, he was enrolled in the ody-guard of Khdn 
Jahdn, governor of Bird4r, who raised him to offices of distinction. 
After Khan Jah4n’s death, he repaired to the camp of Muhammad 
Shah Béhmani, and, through ‘is influence of Mahmud Gawdn, 
received the title of Imadu-l1 Mulk, “ Pillar of the State,” whence his 
subsequent title of "Imad Shah. He declared himself independent in 
1484 .p., and shortly afterwards died, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Alldhu’d-din. 

This prince fixed his roval residence at Gdval. When Mahmud 
Shdéh Bahmani fled from the persecutions of Amir Barid, Allghu’d- 
din marched to his aid, but Mahmud deserted his ally in the heat of 
the action which ensued. Some time after, All4hu’d-din having got 
possession of the forts of Mahur and Rdmgarh by treachery, was 
involved in a war with Burhan Nizdm Shah of Ahmadnagar, who 
utterly defeated him, and wrested from him the two forts. Alldhu’d- 
din had married the daughter of Ism’ail ’A’dil Shah, but that 
monarch being at war with Vijayanagar was unable to assist him. 
In 1527, however, Alléhu’d-din, with Mirén Muhammad, governor 
of Khandesh, marched against Burhdn Nizdm Shah to revenge his 
defeat, but was again routed with the loss of all his elephants and 
guns. Mirdn Muhammad then called in the aid of Bahddur Shah, 
king of Gujardt, and swore fealty to him, as did Alléhu’d-din. 
Bahddur Shah advanced upon Ahmadnagar, and compelled the king 
to acknowledge him as paramount, and had coins struck there in his 
own name. pap | after this, Alldhu’d-din died, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Daryaé ’"—Imad Shah, who gave his daughter, Bibi 
Daulat, in marriage to Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. His 
reign appears to have been one of great tranquillity. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Burhan ’Imdd Shéh, then a child. The regent, 
Tufdl Khan, soon usurped the throne, and confined the young prince 
in irons in the fort of Narnala. He was, however, himself made 
ae by Murtaza Shah of Ahmadnagar, who is said to have 

estroyed him and Burhan ‘Imad Shé&h, together with their whole 
families, amounting to 40 persons, by confining them in a close 
ee ona hot night. Biraér thenceforward became an appanage 
of Ah ar. 

The founder of the Nizdm Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar was 
Malik Ahmad Nizém Shéh, the son of Malik Ndib Niz4mu’l Mulk 
Bahri. This Nizdmu’l Mulk was originally a Brahman of Vijaya- 
nagar, and his real name was Timappa; but having been captured 
in his infancy by the army of Ahmad Shah Bahmani, he was 
. brought up cave the royal slaves as a Muhammadan, and named 
Hasan. e ae was so struck with his abilities that he gave 
him to his son Muhammad Sh4h as companion; and when that 
Prince succeeded to the throne, Hasan rose to the first offices of the 
state, with the titles of Ashraf Hum4yin and Nizdmul] Mulk. 
After the assassination of Khwdjah Mahmud Gawdn, he succeeded 
him as prime minister; but was himself assassinated at Bidar, by 
Pasand Khin, in the year 1486. Malik Ahmed, at the time of his 
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father’s death, was in charge of Junir, Bir, and other districts near 
Daulatabad ; he had already displayed uncommon vigour in his 
operations, and had reduced a number of hill forts, and the whole of 
the Konkan, and was besieging the seaport of Danda Rajpur, when 
the tidings of Nizdmu’l Mulk’s murder reached him. Rotuening 
forthwith to Junir, he assumed the titles of the deceased, and began 
toact as an independent prince. Mahmud Shah Béhmani despatched 
an army against him, under Shekh Muwallid, and Zainu’d-din, the 
governor of Chékan, a neighbouring fortress, when Ahmad suddenly 
escaladed the walls, having made a rapid counter-march at night. 
He himself was the first to ascend, and 17 of his comrades in full 
armour secured their footing before the garrison were alarmed. The 
assailants continued to swarm up, and in spite of a desperate resist- 
ance, Chakan was taken, and Zainu’d-din and 700 of his men cut to 
pieces. Ahmad next made a night attack on Shekh Muwallid’s 
camp, and slew him and the flower of his army, taking all the ele- 
phants, tents, and baggage. 

Mahmud Shah now sent forward another army of 18,000 men, 
under ’Azamatu’l Mulk, but Ahmad Shah passed him with 3000 
horse, and arriving suddenly at Bidar, gained over the guard, was 
admitted, and carried off, not only the females of his father’s family, 
but also those of the principal officers now in arms against him. ’Aza- 
matu’l Mulk was then disgraced, and Jahangir Kh4n appointed to 
succeed him ; but on the 28th of May, 1490 a.p., Ahmad made a 
night attack upon his camp, and put to the sword, or made prisoners, 
the greater part of his army. Galianeds himself, and many of his 
chief officers, were among the slain. Ahmad Shah, in commemora- 
tion of this victory, which was called the “ Victory of the Garden,” 
built a palace, the ruins of which still exist at Ahmadnagar. He 
laid out there an elegant garden, which was beautified by his suc- 
cessors, surrounded with a fortification, and called Bagh Nizdm. 
Moreover, being now placed by his successes beyond all risk of re- 
duction, he assumed the white canopy, and directed his own name 
to be substituted for the Bahmani Hog in the public prayers. In 
1439, Ahmad, at the_ solicitation of K4sim Barid, compelled Yusuf 
’A’dil Sh4h to raise the siege of Bidar. He then himself unsuccess- 
fully besieged Daulat&bad for two months. Next year, a.D. 1494, 
he laid the foundation of a new capital for his dominions, which he 
called Ahmadnagar, or “the city of Ahmad.” It was built on the 
banks of the Sena river, and near the palace of the Bagh Nizdm. 
In the meantime, Malik Ashraf, the governor of Daulatabad, had 
called in the aid of Mahmud Shéh Begarha, king of Gujarat. This 
led to more than one campaign between Ahmad Nizam Shéh and 
Mahmud in 1499 and the following years; but at length the garrison 
of Daulat&ébid deposed their commander, and surrendered to Ahmad 
Shéh. In 1508 a.p. Ahmad Shéh died. He was an able general 
and politician, and renowned for his justice. Among other accom- 
plishments he was an expert swordsman, and used to permit young 
men to exhibit their prowess before him in single combat, till the 
Pavtice grew to such a height that’ one or two perished every day. 
e king then discountengneed these fights ; but duelling had taken 
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such firm root that it spread all over the Dakhan, insomuch that 
Firishtah tells us he himself saw two brothers, respectable grey- 
bearded men, and the son of one of them, engage three other grave 
and elderly gentlemen, who were also brothers, with such fury that 
all six combatants were slain. 

Burhén Nizém Shéh, the son of Ahmad, ascended the throne in 
his seventh year. At ten he was an accomplished scholar for those 
days, and Firishtah mentions having seen in the Royal Library, at 
Ahmadnagar, a work on the duties of kings, copied by him at that 
early age. In 1510, he was present, mounted on the same horse 
with his tutor, at the battle of Ranuri, when his troops entirely 
defeated the army of ’Imddu’l Mulk, king of Birdr. A peace fol- 
lowed this victory, but hostilities were soon recommenced, in conse- 
quence of a claim to the district of Patri, in the Birdr dominions, 
preferred by Burhan Shah, whose ancestors had been the Brdhman 
accountants of the place, before they moved to Vijayanagar, where 
Nizdmu’l Mulk, the grandfather of Burhan, had been taken prisoner, 
and converted to Islam. It is a striking proof of the importance 
attached to such hereditary offices in Hindustan, that, after a change 
of faith, and after rising froin a private station to a throne, the family 
of Burhan Shah should have perseveringly made war to recover this 
district. In 1523, Burhdn married Bibi Maryam, the sister of 
Ism/’ail ’A’dil Shah ; in 1524, he attacked his brother-in-law, in con- 
junction with the kings of Bidar and Birdr, but suffered a sanguina 
defeat. In 1527 he took the fort of Patri and razed it to the ground, 
giving over the district in charity to his relatives, the Brahmans, in 
whose hands it continued for several generations. ’Imdd Shah then 
called in the aid of Bahadur Shah, king of Gujarat, who occupied 
Ahmadnagar, taking up his quarters in Burhdn’s palace, and com- 
pelled him to submit to a disadvantageous peace. Burhdn Shah, in 
short, acknowledged himself the vassal of the king of Gujarat, and 
even submitted to stand in his presence. In 1531 he invaded the 
dominions of Ism/’ail ’A’dil Shah, but was totally defeated by him, with 
the loss of 4000 men. In 1537 he was more successful, and took 100 
elephants and some guns from the king of Bijapur. In 1542 he 
made another successful campaign in the same territory ; but, in 
1546, he was defeated by Ibrahim ’A‘dil Shah, with the loss of 250 
elephants and 170 guns. In subsequent campaigns against ee 
he was very successful; but in 1553, while besieging the capital of 
that name, he was seized with a mortal disease and returned to 
Abm to die. His body was sent to the holy Karbald in 
Turkish Arabia, and entombed near the burial-place of Husain, the 
grandson of the prophet. 

Husain Nizam Shah, the eldest son of Burhan, succeeded his 
father at the age of 13 years. The beginning of his reign was dis- 
turbed by the pretensions of his half-brother, Shah Haidar, whose 
rebellion he quelled in spite of the support given to the pretender by 
Ibrahim ’A’dil Shah. In 1557 he gave his daughter in marriage to 
the arm of Birdr. In the same year his capital was besieged by the 
united forces of Bijépur, Golkonda, and Vijayanagar, and Husain 
was compelled to accept a very ignominious peace, In 1562 he gave 
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his eldest daughter to Ibrahim Kutb Shah, and with him laid siege 
to Kalyani, which the king of Bijapur had wrested from him. ’Ali 
’A‘dil Shah, however, called to his aid Ramraj of Vijayanagar and 
the kings of Bidar and Birar, and inflicted a signal defeat on Husain, 
taking from him 660 pieces of cannon, and among them the celebrated 
gun of Bijd4pur, the largest piece of brass cast ordnance in the wold 
(see Bijapur in Bombay Presidency), which had been cast by Chalebi 
Rumi Khan at Ahmadnagar. Three days afterwards he was again 

ut to the rout, and lost his few remaining guns. The enemy pursued 

im to Ahmadnagar, which they entered, and the Hindu soldiers of 
Ramrdj committed every species of atrocity there. They were un- 
able, however, to take the fort; and, after beleaguering it for some 
time, the siege was raised by an extraordinary flood of the Sena, 
which is said to have swept away 25,000 of Rdmrdaj’s troops. In 
1564 Husain Nizdm joined the Muhammadan league against Rémedj, 
who encountered them with an immense host, said by Firishtah to 
have consisted of 2000 elephants, 70,000 horse, and 900,000 infantry ! 
but was defeated and slain. Husain Nizém Shah died at Ahmad- 
nagar in 1565, soon after this victory, of a disorder brought on by 
excess. 

The son of Husain, Murtaza Nizdm Shah, was yet a minor, when 
by his father’s death he became king. His mother, Khunza Sultdnah, 
acted as Regent, and conducted in person an invasion of the Bijapur 
dominions, and afterwards of Birar. In 1569 he caused his mother 
to be seized and began to act for himself. Shortly after, he began to 
display that blind violence which obtained for him the name of 
Diwanah, “the madman.” Being enraged with Kishwar Khan, the 
governor of the fort of Dharur and General of the Bijapur forces, he 
charged up to the gates at full gallop, amid a shower of rockets and 
cannon balls. Suddenly the fire ceased, and the enemy evacuated 
the fort, a lucky arrow having killed Kishwar Khan, and the garrison 
being terrified by the madness of the attack. Soon after this, Murtaza 
concluded an alliance with ’Ali ’A’dil Shh, according to which he 
was at liberty to reduce the kingdoms of Birar and Bidar, while the 
Bijapur king prosecuted his conquests in the Karnatik. Birdr was 
soon subdued, and Burhan ’Imddw’l-Mulk, the king, with his us 
ing minister, Tufal Khan, were made prisoners, and died sadder 
in confinement. Murtaza then marched inst Bidar, but was 
recalled by the invasion of Birdr by Miran Muhammad Shah, king 
of Khandesh. This invasion he soon repelled, and obliged the ruler 
of Khandesh to buy peace with a large sum of money. He would 
soon have reduced the kingdom of Bidar also, but Mirz& Khan 
Isfahdni, the crafty agent of [brahim Kutb Shah, managed to fill his 
mind with suspicions of his minister, Changiz Khén,. Murtaza, in 
consequence of these doubts, compelled the faithful Changiz to drink 
poison, but afterwards, discovering his error, he called his nobles 
together, and, committing the Sladen to Mir Kazi Beg, shut 
himself up in an apartment of his palace, and refused to meddle in 
ty airs, as being unworthy to reign. In 1584 he obtained 
Khadijah, the sister of Tbrahim ’A'dil Shah, in marriage for his son, 
Mirén Husain, but, being jealous of the young prince, endeavoured 
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to destroy him. <A van seed struggle followed between the 
king’s faction and that of the prince, and the historian Firishtah was 
engaged on the side of the king. Mirdn Husain, however, proved 
victorious, and put his father to death by suffocating him in a bath- 
ing room, the doors and windows of which were closed, while a great 
fire was kindled beneath. 

The reign of the edi Miran Husain was short and bloody. It 
lasted but ten months and three days, when he was beheaded by his 
minister, Mirzd Khén, whom he had intended to destroy. The 
minister, in turn, was seized. by a chief named Jamal Khan, hewn in 

ieces, and his limbs affixed to different buildings. The bodies of 
fis friends were rammed into cannon and blown to fragments. 

Jamél Khan, who was now the most powerful noble in the State, 
raised lsm’ail Nizdm Shah, the son of Burhdn Nizam Shéh, and 
nephew of Murtaza, to the throne. Being himself of the schismatic 
sect of Mahdi, who believe that Saiyad Muhammad, a.p. 1550, was 
the promised Imdm Mahdi, he persuaded the king to embrace that 
heresy. It is a sect still existing in the Dakhan, the Nuwabs of 
Karnul, Elichpur, and Tuljepur having been followers of it. Jamdl 
Khan was opposed by Salabat Khan, who had been formerly prime 
minister of Murtaza, but totally defeated him at Paitan on the 
Godavari. Saldbat Khan soon after died at Talagdon, near Piinah, 
and his mausoleum at Ahmadnagar is one of the most picturesque 
objects of that interesting capital. Meantime Burhdn Shah, the 
father of Ism’ail, who was a acne with the Emperor Akbar, 
thought the eee favourable for advancing his own claims to 
the throne. He was supported by Bijapur, and after a short but 
fierce struggle defeated and killed Jamal Khan, and having im- 

risoned his son Ism’ail, was proclaimed king by the title of Burhdn 

izém Shah II. His reign was short and inglorious, lasting but 4 
months and 16 days. The 'principal event of it was a terrible 
slaughter inflicted on his forces by the Portuguese. Hedied in 1594, 
and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim Nizdm Shah, who, after a short 
reign of four months, was killed leading his troops in an attack on 
the forces of Bijapur. 

The son of Ibrahim being an infant, it was proposed by Miydn 
Manju, the noble of the greatest authority, to put him aside and 
elevate some older prince of the Nizim Shahi family to the throne. 
For this purpose Ahmad, the son of Tahir, was elected, and he was 
crowned August 6th, 1594. It was soon discovered, however, that 
he was of spurious birth, and this led to a sanguinary struggle with 
a faction headed by Ikhlds Khan, who was at first so successful that 
Miyén Manju invited the prince Murdd Mirza, son of the Emperor 
Akbar, to occupy Abmadnagar. Murad Mirzé accordingly advanced 
with 30,000 Mughul and Rajput horse, but before he could enter the 
fort of Ahbmadnagar, Manju had completely defeated the other party, 
and had begun to regret his overtures to the Mughuls. He, there- 
fore, made preparations for the defence of the fort; and, leaving 
Chénd Bibi, the aunt of the late king, and some of his own con- 
fidential adherents there, he ir with Ahmad to seek the aid of 
the Kings of Golkonda and Bijdpur. No sooner was he gone than 
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Chénd Bibi caused the chief officer he had left to superintend hig 
interests to be assassinated, took upon herself the conduct of the 
. defence, and proclaimed Bahadur Shah, the infant son of the late 
monarch, king. The Mughuls invested Ahmadnagar on all sides, 
and cut off Shah ’Ali, a chief who endeavoured to throw reinforce- 
ments into the place, with all his men. Ibrahim ’A’dil Shah of 
Bijdpur, alarmed at this progress of the Dihli army, despatched 
25,000 horse to Shdhdurg on the frontier, where they were joined by 
Miyan Manju, Ahmad Shah, and Ikhld4s Khan, who laid aside his 
factious feelings on this emergency. Murdd Mirzd, hearing of this 
assemblage, determined to storm, and five mines were laid, which 
were to ie on the morning of Feb. 21, 1596. One of the 
Mughul nobles, however, betrayed the secret during the night to the 
garrison, who were thus enabled to render two of the mines useless, 
They were in the act of removing the powder from the third when it 
exploded, killing numbers of the counter-miners, and throwing down 
several yards of the wall. A panic seized the garrison, but Chand 
Bibi, with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
rushed into the breach, and her example brought back the fugitives. 
Animated by her heroism, the besieged fought with such desperation 
that, though attack succeeded attack from four p.m. till nightfall, 
they were all repulsed. During the night, the breach, under the 
superintendence of Chand Bibi, was built wp seven or eight feet, and 
the Mughuls were so daunted by the defence that they made terms 
and retired, on the province of Birdr being ceded to them. From 
that time the Lady Ghand was called Sultdnah Chand, “the Empress 
Chand.” Bahddur Shah was proclaimed king; but the fall of the 
kingdém was at hand. After three troublous years, Akbar himself 
marched towards the Dakhan in the beginning of the year 1599 a.D. 
He laid siege to the fort of Asirgarh, while Prince Daéniydl Mirzd and 
Khan Khéndn operated against Ahmadnagar. Chand Sultdnah was 
basely murdered by the garrison, and the Mughuls, having stormed 
the fort, gave no quarter. Asirgarh fell at the same time, and 
Bahadur Shah was imprisoned in the fortress of Gwalidr, where he 
was at the time Firishtah wrote his history. 

From this time, then, the kingdom of Ahmadnagar may be said 
to have become a province of the Mughul empire ; but the Nizam 
Sh4hi officers having made the son of Shah ’Ali king, by the title of 
Murtaza Nizdm Shah II., this puppet monarch held his court for 
some time at Parainda. Meantime, an Abyssinian chief, named 
Malik Ambar, rose to great power, and eventually reduced under his 
control nearly the whole of the Ahmadnagar territories, He, in 
1610 a.D., founded the city of Khjrki, to which Aurangzib after- 
wards gave the name of Aurangabad (see Grant Duff, vol. i., p. 95), 
and was renowned for his justice and wisdom. He abolished revenue 
farming, and collected the sums due from the land to government by 
Brahman agents under Muhammadan superintendence. He restored 
the village system where it had fallen into decay, and revived a mode 
of assessment by collecting a moderate proportion of the produce in 
kind, and commuting this for a money payment after the experience 
of afew seasons, His teiritories thus became thriving and populous, 
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and though he occasionally met with reverses, the ancient Nizém 
Shahi flag, which he hoisted on the impregnable rock of Daulatabad, 
was never lowered; and he even for a time regained Birdr and 
Ahmadnagar itself. But in 1626 he died, and his death was 
followed by the final annexation of Ahmadnagar to the Mughul 


empire. 

Kasim Barid was the founder of the Barid Shahi dynasty of 
Bidar. He was a Turk, and was sold as a Georgian slave to Sult4n 
Muhammad Shah Lashkari Bahmani. He distinguished himself in 
reducing the rebel Mardthas of Paitan and Chakan; and having 
slain the chief Sahaji, was rewarded by the daughter of his deceased 
foe being bestowed on his son, Amir Barid, by Muhammad Shah. 
The tribe of the Maratha chief now joined him as retainers, and it 
was by their aid he rose to greatness, and usurped the forts of 
Kandahdr, Udgarh, and Ausa. He died in 1504, having for 12 years 
acted as an independent prince. 

His son, Amir Barid, reigned 45 vears. In his time, Kalimu’llah 
Shah Bahmani, the last of his race, fled from Bidar to Ahmadnagar. 
At the same period, Ism’ail ’A’dil Shah took Bidar, but made it over 
again to Amir Barid, whom he invited to Bijapur, and entrusted 
4000 foreign horse to his command, deputing him to aid Burhdn 
Nizam Shih. In the campaign which followed Amir Barid greatly 
distinguished himself. Some years after, when proceeding again to 
assist Burhdn Shah, he died at Daulatébdd. He was succeeded by 
*Ali Barid, who first took the title of Shah. Having offended Shah 
Tahir, the envoy of Burhdn Shah, who was sent to congratulate him 
on his accession, he incurred the resentment of that monarch, and in 
the war which followed he was divested of almost all his territories. 
Some years after, Murtaza Nizim Shah besieged Bidar itself, and 
would have taken it but for the diversion effected by ’Ali ’A’dil Shah. 
’Alf (according to Prinsep, ’Aldé) Barid reigned 45 years, according to 
Firishtah. The dates of the reigns of this dynasty are, as seen in 
Brigg’s translation, involved in inextricable confusion. According to 
Grant Duff (vol. i., p.'77) Bidar was annexed to Bijapur before the 
year 1573. The names of the other sovereigns who are said to have 
reigned at Bidar are as follows : 


A.D. 
4. Ibrahim Barid Sh4h : , ; : ; ; . . 1562 
5. Kasim BaridShth . . . . . «. «ws « 1569 
6. Mirzé ’Alf Barid Shah, deposed by . . . . .«. . I572 
7. Amir Barid Shah IT, 7 , i ‘ , : : . 1609 
"A'dil Shdht Dynasty of Bijapur. 

1. Abu °l Muzaffar Yusuf ’A’dil Shah, son of ’Agh4 Murad or 
Amurath IT., of Anatolia . : ‘ ‘ ; ; » . 1489 
2. Isma’il ’Adil Shah 1511 
8. Mali ’Adil Shah . ; ‘ ; 2 1534 
4, Tbrahim ’A‘dil Shah I, ; : . 1535 
5. "Alf "Adil Shah : ; : : 1557 
6. Ibrahim ’Adil Shah II. . ; P 1579 
7. Muhammad ’Adil Shah 1626 


8, Sultan Sikandar (or ’Ali ’Adil Shah IL) 1660 
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. Malik Ambar , , 


Nizgdm Shaht Dynasty of Akmadnagar. ., AD 
Ahmad Nizim Sh4h . . . «. «© ww «2490 
Burhan Nizam Shah . P ‘ F ‘ ‘ : : - 1508 
Husain Nizam Shéh 


» « 1558 

Murtaz& Nizam Shah 1565 

. Miran Husain Nizam Shah 1588 
. Isma’il Nizam Shah . 1589 
. Burhan Nizam Shah II, 1590 
. Ibrahim Niz4m Shéh ; 1594 
. Ahmad ibn Shah Tahir 1594 
. Bahadur Nizam Shéh : 1595 
. Murtaz4a Nizam Shah IT. 1598 


bo se. om, SOT 
Kutb Shahi Dynasty of Golkonda. 


. Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah ; ; : ; : : . . 1512 
. Jamshid Kuli Kutb Shah . ? ; . . ; ; . 1543 
Ibrahim. Kutb Shah, ‘ ; ; : é . . 1560 

. Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah ; ' ; : : : . 1581 

. “Abdu’lléh Kutb Shah . : . ; : : ; . . 1611 

. Abi Hasan ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; . 1672 

"Imad Shahi Dynasty of Birdr, reigning at Elichpir. 

. Fathu ‘lah "Imad Shah Bahmani 5 : g j . . 1484 
*Aldu ’d-din "Imad Shah . : ‘ P : . : . 1504 
Daryé Imad Shah . : j ; : : ; . . 1528 

. Burhan "Imad Shah . ‘ ; ; . : ; : . 1560 
Tufail Khan ‘ : ‘ , ; ; ‘ ; . « 1568 


Nizams of the Dakhan., 


. Mir Kamru ’d-din Niz4mu ’] mulk ’Asaf-jah . ‘ ~ 1712—1748 
. Mir Ahmad Khan Nasir-jang (killed by the Nuwab of Kadapa) 


. Hidayat Mahiu ’d-din Khan Muzaffar-jang 


1748—Dec., 5th, 1750 


Dec. 5th, 1750, to Jan. 30th, 1751 


. Saldbat-jang (see Hadikah, p. 440, 1, 10), Nov. 1751, died, 


26th Jan. 1763 


. Nizam ’Ali Asaf-jah i Sani, died at Haidardbad Aug. 1803 
. Sik&ndar-jah, died May, 1829 (21st May, 1828, in “ Princes of 


India,” p. 87) . 1829 


. Talmait’ Ali Khan Bahddur Mir Farkhundah’Ali Khan Bahddur 


N asiru *d-daulah, died . e e ° CY ° . May, 1857 


. Afzalu ’d-daulah, died . 1869 
. Mir Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur Fath Jang} Nizému 'd-daulah, 
Nigamu’l mulkk ,  . Ot. . Now reigning. 
Rajds of Vingonge, 
Bhutanandi. ‘ ‘ ; 
Yeshanandi ; ‘ a 
. Nanda, who founded Nandapur and Warankal .  «  « 1034 
. Chalék . . 1076 


Vijaya fomnded Vijayanagar. BT AM JUNG LIBRARY 
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A.D, 

8 Vimala rdo . ‘ ; “ew ; ‘ ; ‘ . . 1158 
9. Narasinha Deva e w eo ow wm 4 Ae a: J Be? 
10. Rama Deva. . «© «© © «© + »  « « « 1249, 
11, Bhipa raya ‘ F . : : : : : . 1274 
12. Bu : P ; ‘ P ‘ ‘ : ; : . . 1334 
18, Hariharardo . ; ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; : . 1367 
14. Deva rdo ‘ ‘ . : ; ‘ ; ‘ ~ « 1391 
16. Vijaya rao ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ ° , ‘ : . 1414 
16. Pandara deva rd4o, deposed by Shri Ranga of Kaliandurg . . 1424 
17, Ramachandra rao, son of Shri Ranga : ; ‘ ; . 1450 
18, Narasinhardo . - P : 1473 


19, Vira Narasinha Rajah . 2. wl ~ «  « 1490 
20. Achyutardo. . ; . , ‘ : : : ae 
21. Krishna deva . : ‘: : : : : ; ‘ . 1624 
22. Ramah Rajah, killed by Husain Nizim Shah of Ahmadnagar, 
and Darya ’Imad Shah of Birar . ; ; ; sxe 
23. Shri Ranga Rajah - a : ; ; : ; . . 1560 
Trimala Rajah . < ; ; ‘ ‘ ; : 
Vira yangat pati . 
Shri Ranga pati 
Shri Ranga IT. 
Ramadeva rao . 
Venkatapati rio 
Trimala réo 
Ramadeva rao 
Shri Ranga rao. : ; ’ ; 4 : ‘ 
Venkatapati, fled from the Mughuls to Chandragiri . 
Rama rao, recovered part of the territory ‘ : 
Hari das . ; e 4 ; ‘ : , . . 1698 
Chak das. brother of Hari das . , ; , : ; . 1704 
Chimmadas . ‘ ‘ ‘ - ; s ‘ : o) vee ZL 
Rama raya ‘ , ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; : . 1734 
Gopala rao, son of Chak das ‘ : : ; oe 
Yankatapati .. i f : f : : ; . 1741 
Trimala rao, country taken by Haidar ’Ali . : : . . 1756 
Vira Venkatapati Rama . . . . . - «© « 1829 


(According to Prinsep’s “ Antiquities,” vol. ii., p. 281, the dynasty 
became extinct with this Raja in 1829 a.p., but a Raja of Vijayana- 
gar still exists, and has a palace at Anagundi, of which district also 
he is Raja, though the Nizam’s government delay his recognition 
until a family disagreement is settled. In Mr. Lewis Rice’s “ Gazet- 
teer of Maisur,” vol. i., p. 222, note, it is said that Anagundi is a 
Kannada name meaning “elephant pit,” and that it was the capital 
of the Yavanas, who are supposed by some to have been Greeks.) 


Rulers of Maisur. 


In the 1st Vol. of Mr. L. Rice’s “ Gazetteer of Maisur,” published 
at Bengalir in 1877, will be found the history of several ancient 
dynasties who ruled over Maisur, but of whom little more than the 
names ig known. The following list of R4éjds is taken from the 
said work, as it is established by inscriptions and approaches historic 
times ;—~ 
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A.D. 







1. Sala Hoysala, ‘ 984—1043 
2. Vindyaditya . ©. «39 ‘ ; -. a : . 1043—1073 
3. Yereyanga, Pereyanga, ViraGanga . ; ; - 1073—1114 
4, Bitti Deva, Vishnu Varddhana, Tribhuvana Malla . . 1114-1145 
5. Vijaya Narasimha, Vira Narasimha : : . 1145—1188 
6. Vira Ballala ; ; ; : : ‘ : 1188—1233 
7, Vira Narasimha . ; : ‘ : ‘ : . 1233—1249 
8. Soma, Vira Someshwar : ‘ ‘ ; : . 1249—1268 
9. Vira Narasimha . : 2 3 Boe ~ « 1268—1308 
Rajds of Vijayanagar according to Maisir Gazettecr ( p, 224). 
(Compare list last but one.) 
1. Harihara, Hakka, Hariyappa , : ~  « « 1336—1350 
2. Bukka, Vira Bukkanna . ; ; ; : . . 1350—1379 
3. Harihara ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : ; ; : . 1379—1401 
4, Deva Raya, Vijaya Raya, Vijaya Bukka . ; . . 1401—1451 
5. Mallikarjuna, Vira Mallanna, Praudha Deva. : . 1451—~1465 
G. Virupaksha =. wt wt ti tet tst< tiaSC«d‘ KH —1479 
7. Narasa, Narasimha : ; . 3 : : . 1479—1487 
8. Vira Narsimha, Immadi Narsinga . ‘ : . . 1487—1508 
9, { Krishna vl Ske ee ee 18081542 
10. Wa Raya (Rama Rajah, usurper till 1565) . . 1542—1573 
11. nga Raya .. e ; ~  « « LdT4—1587 
12, V enkatapati . . «© & (a. 4 ~  «  « 1587 


the 25th of January, 1565 according to the Maistir Gaz. vol. i. 
32 (Grant Duff, vol. i., p. 76, says the battle was fought in 1564, 
Iphinstone, p. 418, says 1565), the power of the Vijayanagar king- 
dom, which then comprehended all the South of India, was finally 
broken by the Muhammadan Kings of the Dakhan in the decisive 
battle of Talikota, 10 m. S. of the Krishna river, and near Raichur. 
Rima Rajah was slain after the battle and Vijayanagar was plun- 
dgfed for 6 months, Tirumala Rajah, brother of Radma, moved to 
nkonda, and Venkatddri, another brother, established himself at 
andragiri. Grants in the name of Sada Siva were continued till 
4573, and Shri Ranga his son succeeded him, The 9th in descent 
‘from him fled from the Muhammadans to Chandragiri, and from one 
of his descendants, Shri Ranga Raya, the English obtained the grant 
of Madras in 1640, In 1646 Chandragiri and Chengalpatt were taken 
from him by the army of the King of Golkonda, and he fled to Bednur, 
the Raja of which ei gave him Sakrdypatna. A member of the 
family, however, settled at Anagundi and continued the line till 1776, 
(when Tipu annexed the country,) and even down to this time. 


Present Dynasty Of Maisir. 


1, Vijaya, a Kshatriya of the Yadava tribe, native of A.D. 
Dwarkain Kathiawad . . . . = .  . 1899-1422 
2. Hire Bettada Chama Rajah . «2 ww. O428—1407 
3. Timma Rajah. . . . «© «© « «+  « 1458—1477 
4, Chama Rajah, ’A’r-beral or 6-fingered ; ‘ . . 1478—1512 
5. Bettada Chama Rajah . 3 a 1g oS . 1513—1551 
6, Hire Chama Rajah, Bol, of the Bald, eM » « Lb71~167) 
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7, Bettada Wodeyar or EOoeyer (pl. - Once: cae for A.D. 


“lord ’’) . 1576—1577 
8. Rajah Wodeyar . a. : : : : . . 1578—1617 
9. Chama Rajah. : 2 os . 1617—1636 
10. Immadi Rajah or Second Rajah ‘ : : . . 1637—1638 
11. Kanthirava Narasa Rajah. , : : ; . 1638—1658 
12. Dodda Deva Rajah . : . : : : . « 1659—1672 
13. Chikka Deva Rajah ; . 1672—1704 
14. Kanthirava Rajah, Miik-arasu or * Dumb King » oy . 1704—1714 
16. Dodda Krishna Rajah 1714—17381 
16. Chama Réjah,deposed by the Dal avéyi(General) Deva Ray ah1731—1734 
17. Chikka, or Immadi Krishna Rajah . 1734—1766 
Usurpers. Haidar’AH Khén . . . . ~~ « 1761—1762 
TMpi Sultin =. . 1782—1799 
18. Krishna Rajah Wodeyar, made Rajah by the English . 1799—1868 
19, Chama Rajendra Wodeyar . ; . 1868— 


Niunwabs of the “Karnétih. 

The Nuwabs of the Karndtik were properly only Lieutenant- 
Governors of the province under the Nizdms of the ‘Dakhan, until 
French and English influence made them, for a time, nominally in- 
dependent and then pensioners, AD. 


1. Daud Khan Pant, made Niwéb of Arkdt by Zi'lfak4r Khan . 1698 
2. §’a’adatu’lldh, a "Nawdit of Arab extraction (on his tomb is 
inscribed A.H. 1148) first took the title of Nuwdab of the 


Karnatik . 1708—-1738 
3. Dost ’Ali, nephew of 8 s’adatu’ll4h, killed by ‘the Marathas at 

the Démalcheri Pass . 20th May, 1740 
4. Saffdar ’Alf, son of Dost Ali, murdered . . . 2nd Oct. 1742 
5, Murtaza All, nephew of Dost "Ali, and his son-in-law, expelled 

by the soldiers after a few days ' Oct. 1742 
. Khwajah *Abdu’llah Khan, appointed by the ‘Nigdm, died,March 1744 


. Anwaru 'd-din Khan, a appointed by the Nizam, see Hadikatu 
}-A’lam, p. 460, line 7, where the words are ba stbahdart i 
anja sarfards farmtd (according to Orme to act as Regent 
for Saiyid Muhammad, son of Saffdar ’Alf), and killed by 
the French, Chandé Séhib and Mugaffar-jang, at Ambur, 


30 m. 8. of Démalcheri . . 28rd July, 174! 
8. Saiyid Muhammad Khan, son of Saffdar Al, murdered by 
Pathans June, 1749 


9. Husain ’Ali (Hadikatu 1 ‘Mam, p 392, 1, 2) Khén, known as 
Chanda Sahib, appointed by Muzaffar-jang in July, 1749, 
and beheaded by order of Manikji, General of the Tanjurine 


army . dune, 1752 

10. Muhammad "All, styled Walé-jéh, second son of Anvaru ’d-din 
(Mill, vol. vi., p. 56), dies aged 78 on. . . 13th Oct. 1795 

11, ’Umdatu ’l-umaré (Pillar of Nobles), son of Muhammad ‘Alf 
(Mill, vol. vi., p. 332), died. . 15th July, 1801 

12. *Ali Husain, eldest son of "Umdatu ‘|-umar4, deposed by the 
E. I. Company (see Mill, vol. vi., p. 341) .19th July, 1801 


13, ’Azimu ’d-daulah, son of " Amiru’l-umard, delivers over the 
government. of the Karnatik to the English by treaty, , 
(Mill, vol. vi., p. 343) : . 19th ad 1819 

14, Azim jah, son of ’Xvimu ‘d-daulah . ; : 

15, Ghulam Muhammad Ghaus Khan ’ ' ’ ' t ¢ 1842 
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Maratha Dynasty of Tanjur, 
1, Veukajf, Baba Sdhib, 1736. 10, Aman Singh, 1768 
2, Ekoji, 1676. 7. Sijai Bai, widow of 1788, deposed by 
8. Shahji, 1684, Babé Sabib, 1737. the British. 
4. Sharfoji, 1711. 8. Pratap Singh, 1741, 11. Sharfoji, 1798. 
5. Tukoji, 1729, Y, Tuljaji, 1765. 12. Sivaji, 1833-1856. 


' 13. The present Rant. 


The extreme S. of India, that is, the part southward of lat. 12°, was 
anciently divided into 4 provinces, of which Kerala was that below 
the Ghdts, with which we are not at present concerned. Above the 
Ghats ascending fiom Cape Kumari (Comorin) there was first the 
kingdom of Pdndya, which was bounded to the N. by the r. 
Vayur or Vaygar, according to Professor Dowson (Journ. R. As. Soc., 
vol. viii., p. 14), or according to Wilks (vol.i., p. 8) by a line 60 m. to 
the E., passing through Karur, which is 50 m. W. of Trichindpalli. 
The most ancient capital of this country was Kurkhi (said by Wilson 
to be the Kolkhi of the Periplus), of uncertain site. After Kurkhi, 
Madura became the chief city, ee Gane founded somewhere about 
the end of the 4th century B.c. (see Nelson’s “ Gazetteer of Madura,” 
Pt. IIT., p. 45). The city of Madura is without doubt of great 
antiquity, as it is spoken of by Ptolemy, and is mentioned in the 
Periplus, where Cape Kumari and other localities are said to be 
under King Pandion, ind rév Baowéa Tavdiova. This carries us back 
to 139—161 a.D., the time of Ptolemy’s writings, and to 500 B.c., that 
of the Periplus, Mr. Nelson (Pt. ITIl1., P. 46, “ Gazetteer of Madura ”) 
thinks it safe to place the foundation of Madura at the beginning of 
the 1st century B.c., but Wilson (Journ. R. As. Soc., vol, iil., p. 202) 
says, ‘* We may conjecture the appearance of the Pandya principality 
asan organised state, and the foundation of Madura to have happened 
about 5 or 6 centuries anterior to the Christian era.” The site of the 
capital has probably been shifted more than once—thus Old Madura 
is on the N. bank of the Vaygér or Vaigai, and about a m. from the 
present city, which is on the 8. bank. A few m. to the E. are the 
ruins of another ancient city, Manaltr, which may once have been 
the capital. Bounding Pdéndya to the N.W. was the kingdom of 
Chera, and to the N.E. that of Chola, which latter extended noith- 
ward to the Penndr or 8. Pinakini r., and had for its capital first 
Urity, perhaps the Orthoura of Ptolemy, then Kumbhakonam, and 
lastly Tanjur. Chera touched the Chola country and the Pandyan at 
Karur, and extended N. to the present frontier of Maistir, and reached 
Trichengod on the E. Its capitals were, first Skandapura, of un- 
certain site, and then Dalavanpura, or Talakad, on the N. bank of 
the Kdvéri, 30 m, E. of Seringapatam, more properly Shrirangpatnam. 
According to the Madhura Sthala Purdnd, the 1st Chera king was 
contemporary with the 4th of the Pandyan dynasty, Ugra Pandya, 
who is said to have married the daughter of Soma Shekhara, a Cholan 
king, who is said to have been of the Surya or Solar Race, so that the 

*3 dynasties seem to have been founded within about a century of one 
another, The local Purdna, or chronicle of Madura, gives the 
following list of the Ist Pandyan dynasty (extracted from Nelson’s 
Gazetteer) :-~ 
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1. Kula Shekhara (Ornament of the race) Pandya. 

2. Malaya Dhwaja (Flag of the Malaya country). 

8. Sundara (Beautiful). 

4, Ugra (Terrible), also called Haradhari (Wearer of the Hara or breast- 

plate). 

5. Vira (Hero). 

6. Abhisheka (Anointed). 

7. Vikrama (Valiant). 

& Rajah Shekhara (Ornament of kings). 

9. Kulottanga (Greatest of the race). 

10. Anantaguna (Of countless virtues). 

11. Kulabhushana (Race-adorning). 

12, Rajendra (Lord of Lords), 

13. Raéjésha (Lord of Lords). 

14. Rajagambhira (Majestic king). 

15. Pandya Vanisha Pradipa (Lamp of the Pandya family). 

16. Purthuta (Much-worshipped). 

17. Pandya Vanisha Pataéka (Banner of the Pandya family or clan). 

18. Sundaresha Panda Shekhara (Whose head ornament is the feet of 
Shiva). ; 

19, Varaguna (Of excellent virtues). 

20. Rajah Rajah (King of kings). 

21, Suguna (Virtuous). 

22. Chitra Vrata (Of wondrous vows). 

23, Chitra Bhushana (Wondrously decked). 

24. Chitra Dhwaja (Of the wondrous banner). 

25, Chitra Varma (Of wondrous armour). 

26, Chitra Sena (Of wondrous hosts). 

27, Chitra Vikrama (Of wondrous courage). 

28, Rajah Martanda (Sun of kings). 

29. Rajah Chidamani (Chief gem of kings). 

80. Rajah Shardula (Tiger among kings). 

31. Dwija Rajah Kulottanga (Exalter of the Soma race). 

32, Ayudha Pravina (Skilled in the use of arms). 

33. Rajah Kunjara (Excellent king). 

34. Para Rajah Bhyankara (Alarmer of foreign kings). 

35. Ugrasena (Whose army is terrible), 

36. Mahasena (Whose army is great). 

37. Shatrunjaya (Conqueror of foes). 

88. Bhimaratha (Of terrible chariot). 

39. Bhimaparakkrama (Of terrible prowess). 

40. Pratapa Marttanda (Of sunlike majesty). 

41, Vikrama Kanchuka (Mailed with valour). 

42. Yuddha Kolahala (Din of war). 

43. Atula Vikrama (Of peerless valour). 

44, Atula Vurti (Of matchless fame). 

45. Kirti Vibhushana (Decked with renown). 

46, Vanish4 Shekhara (Ornament of the we 

47, Vanisha Chidamani, or Champaka (Chief gem of the race, or 
Jasmine). 

48, Pratapa Surasena (Heroic Sursen). 

49. Vanisha Dhwaja (Banner of the clan). 

50. Ripu Mardana (Grinder of enemies). 

51. Chola Vanishantaka (Destroyer of the Chola race). 

62, Chera Vanishautaka (Destroyer of the Chera race), 
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53. Pandya Vanishesha (Lord of the Pandya race). 
54, Vanisha Shiromani (Chief gem of the racc). 
55. Pandyéshwara (Lord of the Pandyas). 

56: Kula Dhwaja (Banner of the clan). 

57. Vanisha Vibhushana (Ornament of the race). 
8. Soma Chiddmani (Crested with the moon). 
59. Kula Chidamani (Diadem of the clan). 

60. Rajah Chiddmani (Chief gem of kings). 

61. Bhupa Chidamani (Chief gem of monarchs). 
62. Kulésha (Lord of the clan). 

63. Arimardana (Crusher of foes). 

64. Jagannatha (Lord of the world). 

65. Virabahu (Hero-armed). 

66. Vikrama (Valiant). 

67. Surabhi (Cow of plenty). 

68. Kunkuma (Red powdered). 

69. Karpura (Camphorated). 

70. Karunya (Merciful). 

71. Purushottama (Best of men). 

72. Shatrushasama (Punisher of foes). 

73. Kubja (Hunchback). 


The 78rd king was a hunchback, as the name implies, but he was 
made straight and beautiful by Gnydnasambandha Murti, a form of 
Shiva, and was then called Sundara (beautiful), but he is usually 
styled in Tamil, Kun or Kina Pandya=“ The Hunchback Pandya.” 

The 64 miracles of Shiva told in the local Purdna do not deserve to 
be recounted. Suffice it to say that in the 3rd story, Madura, prop. 
Madhura, is said to have had its name from the ambrosial drops(Madhu, 
“sweet ”), which Shiva shook from his hair over the buildings. The 
5th story relates to the marriage of Shiva, of which there isa carving in 
the temple, and to his being crowned King of Madhura as Sundara 
Péindya. The 6th relates how Shiva, who used to dance at Chedam- 
bara, vouchsafed to exhibit in the Silver Hall at Madhura, keeping 
his left leg straight up above hishead. The 12th relates the marriage of 
Ugra Pandya with the daughter of the Chola king, Soma Shekhara. 
The 22nd ‘recounts how the Chola king of Kanchi (Conjeveram) 
endeavoured to introduce the Shapana heresy into Madhura, and 
failed. The 24th relates how the prve ae Vikrama, compassiona- 
ting Shiva for dancing so long on his right leg, got him to change to 
his left. The 26th ae how a Brahman of Avantipura was for- 
given for killing his father, and committing incest with his mother, 
by adoring the Linga, and performing certain penances. The 45th 
story relates the transformation of 12 brothers into pigs for mocking 
a saintly man, and how Rajah Rajah Pandya slew the parents of the 
brood, and how Shiva changed himself into a sow, and suckled them, 
‘and then restored them to Rawan form with pigs’ faces. This story 
is carved over one gate of the Great Pagoda. This may suffice as a 
specimen of the contents of the book, which is only interesting as 

ording a key to many of the aa and carvings in the Temple. 

Kubja, the hunchbacked Pandya, afterwards called Sundara, 
conquered the 34th Chola king, burnt Urity and Tanjar, and married 
the daughter of Karikala Chola, who persecuted the celebrated Hindy, 
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reformer Réménuja Acharya. As this teacher flourished in the 12th 


century (see Census of. 1871, p. 122), it is difficult to reconcile with 
that fact the chronology of the 1st dynasty of Pandyas, which is thus 
arrived at. The 2nd dynasty of 40 kings ended with Pardkrama in 
1324 a.D., and reigned 628 years. Consequently the last king of the 
Ist dynasty, Kubja or Sundara, must have closed his reign in 699 .D., 
wii is 400 years before the appearance of Raménuja. It would 
occupy too much space to go into this question here, and it must 
suffice to give the names of the 2nd dynasty, which are as follows :— 


. Soma Sundara Pandya (Beautiful as the moon), A.D. 699. 
. Karpura Sundara Pandya (Beautiful as camphor). 

. Kumara Shekhara Pandya (Crested with Subrahmanya). 
. Kumara Sundara Pandya (Beautiful as Subrahmanya). 

. Sundara Rajah Pandya (Fair king). 

Shanmukha Rajah Pandya (The six-faced king ; epithet of Shiva). 
. Meru Sundara Pandya (Beautiful as Meru). 

. Indra Varma Pandya (Armoured like Indra). 

. Chandra Kula Dipa Pandya (Lamp of the lunar race). 
10. Mina Ketana Pandya (Pandya of the fish banner). 

11. Mina Dhwaja Pandya (Same as preceding). 

12, Makara Dhwaja Pandya (Pandya of the alligator flag). 
13, Martanda Pandya (Pandya like the sun), 

14, Kuralagananda Pandya (Pandya of the abode of water lilies). 
15. Kundala Pandya (Harring-wearing Pandya). 

16. Shatru Bhikara Pandya (Pandya, terrifier of foes), 

17, Shatru Samhara Pandya (Pandya, destroyer of foes). 

18. Vira Varma Pandya (Pandya, of the hero’s armour). 

Vira Bahu Pandya (Pandya, of the heroic arm), 

20. Makuta Varddhana Pandya (Enlarger of the diadem). 

21, Vajra Simha Pandya (Lion resembling the thunderbolt). 
22. Varuna Kulottanga Pandya (Exalter of the Varuna clan). 
23. Adi-Vira-Rama Pandya (First of heroes, Rama Pandya). 
24. Kula Vardhana Pandya (Exalter of the clan). 

25. Soma Shekhara Pandya (Moon-crested Pandya). 

26. Soma Sundara Pandya (Pandya, lovely as the moon). 

27. Rajah Rajah Pandya (Pandya, king of kings). 

28. Rajah Kunjara Pandya (Pandya, elephant amongst kings). 
29. Rajah Shekhara Pandya (Royal-crested Pandya). 

30. Rajah Varma Pandya (Royally armoured Pandya). 

31. Rama Varuna Pandya (Pandya armoured like Rama). 

32. Varada Rajah Pandya (Boon-giving king). 

33. Kumara Simha Pandya (Pandya the young lion). 

34. Vira Sena Pandya (Pandya with the heroic army). 

35. Praétapa Rajah Pandya (Pandya the majestic king). 

36. Viraguna Pandya (Possessed of heroic virtues). 

37. Kumara Chandra Pandya (Pandya like the young moon). 
38. Varatunga Pandya (Pandya nobly gifted). 

89, Chandra Shekhara Pandya (Moon-crested Pandya), 

4). Soma Shekhara Pandya (Moon-crested Pandya), 

41. Pardkrama Pandya (Puissant Pandya). 
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Mr. Nelson (Gaz., Pt. IIL, p. 76) leans to the opinion that th 
andyan kingdom was subjected » the Mubammadans about the 
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year 1100 a.p., but that the conquest was only transient, for he thinks 
that the 10th King Mina Ketana was conquered by the King of 
Ceylon, and that he went to Banaras, and died there 1173 a.p., ‘and 
tat the 24th King Kula Vardhana reigned in 1249, when the 
Muhammadans came and destroyed the temples, leaving, perhaps, 
only the adytum. In 1324 a.p. these invaders came again uncer 
Mahk Naib Kafur, expelled the King Pardkrama, and left nothing of 
the temples but the shrines of Sundareshwar and Mindkebhr. ‘The 
Muslims were expelled by a Maisurean general, Kampana Udaiyar, 
who, and his successors of the same stock, ‘ruled till 1451, as follows : 


1. Kampana Udaiyar. : : : ; : - A.D. 1372 
2. Kmbana Udaiyar (his son). 

3. Parkasa Udaiyar (brother-in-law of Embana). 

4. Lekkina Naéyakkan and Mathanan Nayakkan, both of 


Madura . 1404 to 1451 
Then succeeded 4 persons of the old Pandya stock : 


1. Sundara Tol Maha Vilivanathi Rayar. 

2. Kaleiyar Somanar. 

3. Anjatha Perumal. . 

4, Muttarosa Tirumalei Maha Vilinanathi Raydar. 


These were followed by— 
Narasa Nagakka A.D, 1500 
Tenna . , ; 1515 
Narasa Pillei_ . 1515 to 1519 
then— 
1. Kura Kura Timmappa Nayakka . : : : - 1519 to 1524 
2. Katteyama Kameiya . ; , ‘ , , . 1524 to 1526 
3. Chinnappa . : ‘ , : ‘ : . 1526 to 1530 
4, Tyakarei Veygappa é i : ‘ . 1580 to 1535 
5. Vishwanatha Nayakkan Ayyar ‘ : : : . 1536 to 1544 
6. Verathappa Nayakkan ; : ‘ : . 15644 to 1515 
7. Dumbicchi Nayakkan . . 1545 
8 


. Vittala Rajah, perhaps the same as Rama Rajah of 
Bijanagar, whose name occurs in an inscription round 
the garbha griha of the Perumal Pagoda at Madura . 1546 


Anarchy from 1557 to 1559. 


The Nayakkan Dynasty. 


1. Vishwanatha builds the Fort of Madura, with 72 bastions, 

and appoints one chief, or Palaiyakdaren to be custos of 

each, and descendants of these chiefs still remain . . A.D. 1557 
2. Kumara Krighnappa, or Periya eee conquers 


Kandiin Ceylon . : ; . Dec. 1563 
3. Periya Virappa and Vishwanath II. |. Ra 1573 
4. Lingaya and Visvappa, or Vishwanath Ill. 1595 


5. Muttu Krishna appa, in whose reign Robert de Nobilibus 
preached at Madura, Dec. 1606 <  er: (en  a 1602 
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6. Muttu Virappacrowned . . . . .  . A.D. 1609 
7. Mahé Rajah Manya Rajah Shri Tirimala Sevari Nayani 
Ayyalu Garu. Allies himself with Golkonda, is driven 
from Chenji, becomes a dependent of Bijapur, rebuilds ; 
and beautifies the pagodas at Madura. Crowned . Jan. 1623 
8. Muttu Alakadri, bastard son of Tirumal ; death of Robert 
de Nobilibus . ‘ , ; . : d ; : 1659 
9. Choka Natha or Chokappa. 
10. Ranga Kyishna Muttu Virappa . me 1682 
11. The Queen Manganmal regent . 1682 to 1705 
12, Vijaya Ranga Choka Natha ; 1705 
13. The Queen Minakshi 1731 
14, Chanda Sahib 1736 


The following is a list of Chera Kings from the Vamsavali (see 
Wilson’s M‘Kenzie Catalogue, vol. ii., p. 128). It follows a list of 30 
Rajahs who are said to have ruled in the fabulous ages : 


1. Anstaya Panttora Cheran. 11. Tirtha Chatta Cheran. 
2. Yananthe Panttora Cheran. 12, Achyuta Pratapa. 

3. Vamsa Paripanlika Panttora 13. Akondita Kriti Pratapa. 

Cheran. 14, Vira Rajendra. 

4, MangalakamaPanttoraCheran. 15. Bhimeshwara. 

5. Sivadharma Mottark. 16. Nirumala Sakdara. 

6. Silana. 17, Panjastara. 

7, Sivapava. 18, Jiva Pataka. 

8. Sindhu Lanranega. 19. Tirumanja. 

9. Yalavajana Samrastaka. 20. Kailasatta Adanga. 
10. Tirka Yattara. 


In the same authority 48 Cholas are said to have iuled in the 
fabulous ages, and the following 18 afterwards :— 


1. Pundarik Cholan. 10. Sansara Chuidamani Cholan. 
2. Nilama Chamala varna. 11. Naga logam Konda. 

3. Danavarari. 12, Adakeshwara. 

4, Bhuparam Titta. 13. Kankapdtarumen. 

5. Puvel Vanda. 14, Kainkudamani. 

6. Panna Sabhiya Kara. 16. Wutturoka. 

7. Paura Kuramma, 16. Satturu Staya. 

8. Manumili Yetta. 17. Krimikatta. 

9, Chantra Kuladi. 18. Kanpraya. 


Complete lists of these kings, with the proper dates, are still a 
desideratum, and can be be etre only when many more inscriptions 
have been deciphered and translated. 

The following list of Kadamba Kings, who reigned over N. and S. 
Kanara and W. Maisur, is given by Mr. Lewis Rice in his “Gazetteer 
of Maistir” (vol. 1, as 195). Their capital was Banavasi, on the 
river Varada, on the W. boundary of the Sorab district in lat. 14° 40’, 
long, 75° 10’, about 25 m. N.W. of the celebrated Gerseppa Falls, It 


js mentioned by Ptolemy. 
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1, Trinetra Kadamba, 150 A.D. 
2. Madhukeshvara. 
3. Mallindtha. 
4, Chandra Varmma. 
6b. Chanda Varmma. 
6. Maytra Varmma. 
7. Kyishna Varmma, 400 A.D. 
8. Naga Varmma, 
9. Vishnu Varmma, 
10. Mriga Varmma, 
11, Satya Varmma, 
12, Vijaya Varmma, 
13, Jaya Varmma, 
14, Naga Varmma. 
15, Santa Varmma. 
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16. Kirtti Varmma. 
17. Aditya Varmma. 
18, Bhattaya Varmma, 
19. Jaya Varmma. [ A.D. 
20. Mayra Varmma, 1034—1044 
Tailapa, 1054 A.D. 
Tailapa IT , 1077—1108. 
Namya Bhupsa Permadi, 
Santi Varmma. 
Kirtti V., 1068 A.D. ? 
Purandhara Raya, 1121 A.D. ? 
Taila, 1157, 
Karna. 
Sovi or Someshwara. 
Vira Malli, 1241—12651. 


Of uncertain date are Kakustha Varmma, Sdnti V., Mrigesha, 
Ravi Varmma, Bhanu Varmma, Shiva-ratha and Hari Varmma. 


According to Wilson, the last of 
n that year the kingdom of Bijdnagar was founded, and 
nts of land ceased. The 
was transferred from Banavasi to Goa. 


1336 A.D. 
the Kadamba 


monkey flag, and lion signet. 


74 kings was Shankara Deva— 


2 of the Kadambas 
Their insignia was the 


Kings of the Kongudesha, supposed to be Cheras, ruling over the 
extreme S. of Malabar, with Waindd, the Nilgiris, S. Koimbatur and 
part of Tinnevelli. This region being the Carura Regia Cerebothri of 

tolemy. Their capital was Skandapurd, in about lat. 11° 40’, long. 


77°. 
Gaz. of Lewis Rice, 198. 


heir seal had the device of an elephant, For the list see 


1, Vira Raya Chakravartti. A.D, 
2. Govinda Raya. 
8. Krishna Raya. 
4, Kali Vallubha Raya 
5. Govinda Raya : ° i ; : 82 
6. Chaturbhuja Kanara Deva Chakravartti. 
7. Shri Vikrama Deva Chakravartti . , - 178—188 
8. Kongani Varmma Dharmma Mahadhiraja . . 188—239 
9. Madhava Mahadhirdja .. a ; 239 
10, Hari Varmma : ‘ . 247—288 
11. Vishnu Gopa : 
12. Madhava ‘ ‘ is 425 
13. Kongani . ; ‘ ‘ ; , ; . 425—478 
14, Avinita Durvinita or Kongani Vriddha. . 478—513 
15. Mushkara Raya . ‘ ° ‘ , , ‘ 
16, Shri Vikrama . ‘ 539 
17. Bhu Vikrama Raya . : ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
18. Vilanda, Rajah Shri Vallabhakya . ; 
19. Nava Kama, Rajah Govinda Raya . . . 4. 
20. Sivage Kongani Maharajah . ‘ ‘ 668 
Dl. Bhima Ko e e e e e é é 
28, Prithivi Kongani Mahéd : 
. on Mahddhirdja . 999_997 
34, Rajah Maile Deva Raya 
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28, Ganda Deva Mahdraya 


96, Vakya Kongani Varmma Dharmma Mahddhirdja 
37. Gunalottam Deva Raya , , ' : ‘ : 
28, Malla Deva Raya t t e 9 ° 9 e 


Sect. I. 
AD, 

857 
; 878-894 


Gangarasu Konguli Varmma Dharmma Mahardjadhirdja Chdlukyas, 


The boar was the emblem on their signet, and their pa ee 
ineluded the peacock fan, the ankusha or elephant goad, a golden 


aceptra, etc, 


1, Jaya Simha 

2, Buddha Varmma, Rajah Sirhha or Rana Rajah , 

8. Vijaya Rajah or See ‘ ; ‘ ; ; 
4, Pulakesi é ; ‘ ’ , : 


5, Kirtti Varmma , j ; ; : : j : 


6, Mangalisa e e ® « > 6 ® e e 


At the beginning of the 7th century a.D., the Chélukyas separated 
into two branches, the W. remaining at Kalyéna as their Tapitel, 
and E, making Vengi, taken from the Balldras, their chief city. 


Western Chalukyas. 


: peclasads Pulakesi . . : ; . x. oe 
Amara e e e e e e e 

Aditya Varmma , ° ; ‘ 

10. Vikramaditya ‘ ‘ 

11, Vinayaditya, Satydsraya or Yuddha Malla ‘ 

12, Vijayaditya . , : : . 

13. Vikramadi'ya , : ; ; ‘ ; 

14, Kirtt. Varmma ; : ‘ : ‘ , 

15, Kirtti Varmma II, ‘ : : : . 


16, Tailapa . : . : . : : : 
17. Bhima Rajah ® 9 e ® ® ¢ 8 

18, Ayya Kirtti Varmma . ,. o. Ss 
19, Vijayaditya a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Chola Kings reigning in the E. of Maisir. 


1. Aditya Varma Rajendra Chola. . . .~ , 
2. Vira ene Naréyana Raya, . . . ~~. 

8. Dasoditya Raya ‘i é ; , 

4, Parandaka Raya Hari Mali . ; 

&. Divya Raya or Deva Réjah Chola. ; 

6, Harivari Deva or Tribhuvana Vira Deva Chola, 


Hoysalé Balldlas, with the tiger as their orest. 


‘1 SalaHoysala. . . . |... 

2. Vinayaditya : 
«8; Yereyanga, Pere reyanga, ga, Vira Ganga 

4, Bitti Deva, Vishna Varddhana tansy Tribhawana Malla ‘ 

5, Vijaya Narasimha, Vira Narasimha Bae 


; 585 


592 
680-695 
695—723 

733 


799 


867—927 
927—977 


986—1023 


984—1048 
1048—1078 
1078—1}44 
1H4—11 
1146—1) 
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A.D, 

6. Vira Ballala : ‘ f ‘ : - ; » . 1188—-1233 

. 7. Vira Narasimha . : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : - 12338—~1249 
8. Soma Vira Someshvara . . ‘ ‘ ; . . 1249—1268 
9, Vira Narasimha ; , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - 1268—1308 


Yadavas, with the device of a golden garuda., 
1. Ballam Bhillama 


é ; , ; ; : ; ~ 1188—1193 
2. Jaytuga, Jaytugi, Jaitpala ‘ ; ; ; . . 3198—~1210 
3. Simhana or Singhana . ; ; : ‘ ‘ . 1210—1248 
4, Kandara, Kanhara, Krishna. ; : ; . »- 1248—1260 
5. Mahadeva é ‘< ‘ é 1260—1271 
6, Ramachandra, Shri Rama ; ' ‘ . . 1271—1310 
7. Shankara : : ; ' , : ; - 13810—1312 


TABLES OF MONEY. 


In 1818 the silver rupee (properly Rapiyah) was made the standard 
coin, it being fixed to contain 165 grains of pure silver and 15 of alloy. 
Before that date accounts ih Madras were’ kept in star pagodas (called 
in S. India hén), which = 42 fanams = 3360 cash = 34 of the 
common rupees. Or 20 kasu (corruptly cash, a small copper coin) or 
20 cowries, a small shell, the Cyprea moneta = 1 gundha, 4 gundhas 
= 1 panama (corruptly lal 42 panamas = 1 hém or vardha, 
The han was 194 carats fine, and intrinsically worth 7s. 53d, 


COINS NOW IN USE, 


3 Pie = 1 Paisé = § of a farthing. 
4 Paise = | ana = 1d. 
16 ane = 1 Rupee = 2s, before the depreciation of silver, 
now equal about le. 73d. 
15 Rupees = 1 gold muhr of Company’s coinage. 


The gold muhr contains 165 grains of pure gold and 15 of alloy, or 
11 of pure metal and 3, of alloy. The patsé, a copper coin, weighs 
100 grains Troy. The diameters of the silver coins are fixed at 13, in. 
for the rupee, #5, of an in, for the } rupee, # of an in. for the 4 and 
piece or } rupee. 

Paper-money in 1-rupee, 5-rupee, 10-rupee, up to 1000-rupee notes 
are current, but Bombay notes are not wigs a ithout a slight 
discqunt in Bengal, and vice versed, The Indians are expert» at 
ay eons hein money, and go so far as to extract all the interior 
of a rupee, filling up the vacuity with lead. It is pecessary, there; 
fore, to be very careful in changing money or notes. Specimens of 
base coin have been collected at the Mints. Accounts were formerly 
kept in Sikka rupees (Sikka simply means “coin”), which were 
more valnable than common rupees. 100,000 ra. are called a Lixn 

i rtuptly iad), and 10,000,000 rs. are called a kror or krog (from Skr. 
‘ofs, ‘corruptly crore). : ae 
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AD, 
28, Ganda Deva Mahdréya . 
96, Satya Vakya Kougant Varmma Dharmma Mahdhiréja : 857 
97. Gunalottam Deva Raya a ee oe } 
28, Malla Deva Raya r) r) ] e e e ° e 878~—-894¢ 


Gangarasu Konguli Varmma Dharmma Mahardjadhirdja aN: 


The boar was the emblem on their signet, and their i ia 
ineluded the peacock fan, the ankusha or elephant goad, a golden 
aceptre, etc. 


1, Jaya Simha 


2. Buddha Varmma, Rajah Sirnha or Rana Rajah | re a 
8. Vijaya Rajah or Miyadiys 5 ; ; ‘ ; » . 472 
4, Pulakesi ‘ e. “8 ° . , “ % 489 
5, Kirtti Varmma . : , : ° . , , ‘ 
6, Mangalisa ° * ° ee ° e . ee 566—578 


At the beginning of the 7th century a.D., the Chdlukyas separated 
into two branches, the W. remaining at Kalyéna as their capital, 
and E, making Vengi, taken from the Balldras, their chief city. 


Western Chdlukyas. 


7, Satydsraya Pulakesi. . 8. . «ew es 585 
8, Amara t ° ° e e L] e e 9 e 
9, Aditya Varmma e ° ° e s ® ° ® 
10, Vikramaditya ‘ ‘ ra 592 
11, Vinayaditya, Satyderaya or Yuddhe Malla ‘ » « 680—695 
12, Vijayaditya . , ; ; ° : ~ « 695—723 
18. Vikramadi'ya , ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : ; 733 
14, Kirtti Varmma : : P ; ‘ , ee 
15, Kirtti Varmma II, _, ; ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ : 799 
16, Tailapa : : ; : . ‘ ‘ : we iy 
17. Bhima Rajah ; ; ; ; ; ‘ , ; 
18, Ayya Kirtti Varmma . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 8 
19, Vijayaditya ee eo a a 
Chola Kings reigning in the E. of Maisie, 
1, Aditya Varma Rajendra Chola. . . . . «. 867—927 
2. Vira Chola, N arayana Raya e e ° e e ) a 927—977 
3. Dasoditya Raya ‘ , ‘ , ; ‘ 
4, Parandaka Rava Hari Mali , ‘ , i ee 
5. Divya Raya or Deva Rajah Chola’. ar Te 
6, Harivari Deva or Tribhuvana Vira Deva Chola... 986—1023 


Hoysald Balldlas, with the tiger as their orest, 
‘L. ‘Sala Hoysala . e- cee Ae ‘ oe ~ + 984—~1043 


2. Vinaydditya "yk. 10481078 
~8; Yereyanga, Pereyanga, Vira Ganga « 1078—-1114 
Ps Bist Deva, Vishnu ey Tribhuwana Malla . - 1N4~1] 


Vijays Narasimha, Vira ry e ° ® 1145—118 
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6. Vira Ballala ; - 118§8—1233 

7. Vira Narasimha E 12388—1249 

8. Soma Vira Someshvara 7 : ; 1249—1268 

9, Vira Narasimha s e s ° e 1268-—1308 
Yddavas, with the device of a golden garuda, 

1. Ballam Bhillama 1188—1193 

. Jaytuga, Jaytugi, Jaitpala 1193-1210 

. Simhana or Singhana : ; 1210—1248 

eae peae Kanhara, Kpishna . ; 1248—1260 

6. Ramachendes Shri Réma . 1271—1310 

7, Shankara P \ ‘ . 1310—1312 

TABLES OF MONEY. 


In 1818 the silver rupee (properly Raptyah) was made the standard 
coin, it being fixed to contain 165 grains of ‘Pept silver and 15 of alloy. 
Before that date accounts ih Matdras were kept in star pagodas (called 
in S. India ham), which = 42 fanams = 73360 cash = 3} of the 
common rupees. Or 20 kdsu (corruptly cash, a small copper co sree 
20 Pl Sit a small shell, the Cyprea moneta = 1 gundha, 4 gundhas 

1 panama (corruptly fanam), 42 panamas = 1 hé&m or vardho, 
The htin was Y94 carats fine, and intrinsically worth 7. 5td, 


CoINnNs NOW IN USE, 


3 Pie = 1 Paied = § of a farthing. 
4 Paise = | ané = 12d. 
16 ane = 1 Rupee =2zs. before the depreciation of silver, 


now equal about le. 73d. 
15 Rupees = 1 gold muhr of Company’s coinage. 


ie gold a ood a af al eee pure gold and 15 of alloy, or 
HO of pure metal an of allo e 


parsd, a copper coin, weighs 
The crenenet of the silver coins are fixed at 13,3 in. 


for he ae Tupee, oo hg, of an in. for the 3 rupee, ? of an in. for the 4 dnd 
piece or } rupee. 
Paper-money in aah tai 5-rupee, 10-rupee, up to 1000-rupee notes 
are current, but Bomba y notes are not age te without a slight 
disequnt in Bengal, an vice versd, The Indians are expert» at 
base money, and go so far as to extract all the interior 

of a caeaeaiiae up the vacuity with lead. It is n , there; 
fore, to be very careful in changing money or notes, Specimens of 
hase eg have been collected at the Mints. Accounts were formerly 


in Sikka ru Sikka sim — “coin ”), which were 
‘more valuable Pde gor a Tu Py 00,000 rs. are > 


pees. ed a Lixg 
{or Pup a), nd 10,000,000 ae called. rg or oy (om Bi. 
¥ 2 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
Madras Commercial Weights. 


1 stay pagoda = 52.4 grains. 
10 gold star pagodas = 1 pdlam (corruptly pollwm) = 1} oz. Troy. 
8 pdlam = 1 sér = 10 oz, 
5 sér = 1 vis = 3 Ibs.,2 oz. 
8 vis = 1 man = 265 Ibs. 
20 man= 1 khandi = 500 Ibs. 


Malabar Weights. 


1624 grains = 1 palam. 
24 palam = J sér. 
5 sér = 1 vis, 
8 vis = 1 tolam, 


Madras Measures of Capacity. 


‘ Cylindric. 
Dry Measure, Depth and diameter inside in 
inches and tenths, 
1 olak (corruptly ollockh) . . «© « - 2.5154 
8 olak = 1 measure . o 8 5.0308 
8 measures = 1 markal in "Tamil, timi in Telugu 10,0616 
5 markdl = 1 phard (corruptly parrah) ‘ ~» 17.2050 
400 phardé = garishah (corruptly garcc) = 174 Winchester quarters. 
The garishahs of rice or corn = 320 Ibs, 
The garishah of salt = 9,256 lbs. av., or 4 tons, 2 cwt, 72 Ibs. 


Liquid Measure. Depth and Diameter. 
8 olaks = 1 padi a ee ee ee 5.0308 
8 padi = 1 markal . : : : oe 10.0616 
20 markaéls=1khandi . . . ©. #«. 17.2050 = 64 gallons, 
Land Measure. 


60 it. long and 40 it. broad = 1 ground or mani = 2,400 sq. ft. 
24 grounds = 1 kani = 57,600 sq. ft. 
The Kani is to the English acre as 1 to 1.3223. 


Cloth Measure. 


The kovid for cloth measure is 18 in. but the English yard is 
generally used. 


CASTES IN THE MADBAS PRESIDENCY. 


“The most plausible theory in regard to caste, is that the three 
€ twice- ; outs (in the table given below) are the representatives 
of the Aryans of the Rig Veda, while the Shudras, who form the 
mass of the Ae et ti resent the aborigines, or Turanian settlers of 
the pre-Aryan Census, p. ae Below them are the 
ager ih i a the aborigin y have arisen from 

6 casien: Thus gee Sh of & is the Chandéla, who 
fs the odpting of a Shadra man and Brihmant woman, to whom 
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“ food may be given in potsherds, but ey the hand of the giver,” 
who must dress in the clothing of the dead, and whose sole wealth 
must be dogs and asses. As caste arose from the aversion of the 
Aryans to mix with the aborigines, so “out-caste” arose from the 
desire of the Bréhmans, Kshatriyas, and Traders to keep their 
women to themselves, Caste in Sky. is varna, “colour,” and the 
Brdhmans are said to be white, the Kshatriyas red, the Vaisyas 
yellow or brown, and the Shudras black, 


Brahmans 

Kshatriyas Twice-born or Aryans, 
Vaisyas, Vanikas, or Traders 

Shudras 


oe 


Sub-Divisions of Shudras. 


1. Agriculturists or cultivators of an inferior kind. 
2. Shepherds. 
3. Artisans. 
4, Writers and accountants. 
5. Weavers. 
6. Servile cultivators. 
7. Potters. 
8. Mixed castes employed in temple worship. 
9. Fishermen and hunters. 
10. Tadi drawers, who extract the juice of palms. 
11. Barbers, 
12, Washermen. 
13. Representatives of aborigines not regarded as out-castes. 


In 8S. India there is a further division of Hindu castes into Va- 
danget, “right-hand,” and Idanget, “left-hand.” The Vadangei claim 
to ride on horseback in processions, with banners bearing certain 
devices, to sustain their marriage-booths with 12 pillars ; while the 
Idangei may have only 11 pillars. The origin of this curious caste 
division is lost in obscurity. 

The worshippers of Vishnu are divided into Tengalas or Southerners, 
and Vadagalas or Northerners. The Tengalas follow the teaching of 
Manavdla Manumi or Rdémyaja Matri, and the Vadagalas that of 
Vedantdchéri or Veddnta Desika, both of whom were pupils of 
Rimanujachirya. These sects eat together and intermarry, but 
quarrel fiercely. The Vadagalas draw the religious marks on the 
forehead, which in their case represent a trident, from the hair to 
the nose between the eyes; and the Tengalas prolong the middle 
line to the middle of the nose. . 

S. India gave birth to the two test Hindi reformers, to 
Shankar Achdérya, a Shivite teacher, who was born at Krangantr in 
Malabar, or, according to some, at Chedambram in S. Arkdt. He 
lived in the 9th cent., and died in the Himalayas, aged 32. The 
other reformer was Rémdnuja, born at Stripermatir near Madras, 
in the lith cent. He wrested the great temple of Tirupati from the 
worshippers of Shiva, and established 700 maths, or religious houses. 
In the 12th cent. arose also in S.W. India, Basava, the founder of the 
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sect of the rap chen who vote Shiva in the oa of the Lingam, 
which must always be carried about by its disciples, and is, there- 
pee called Jangam, or “moveable.” Basava became Prime Minister 
of the State of which Kalydnpur was the capital ; and Dr. Burnell is 
of opinion that there was a Christian bishop there in the 6th cent. 
Chaitanya, a native of Bengal, who died in 1527, introduced the 
worship of Krishna into 8. India, and his disciples there are called 
Satani or Sanatanas. The followers of the Tantras are also to be found 
in S. India, and are divided into Dakshinachdris, or right-hand 
worshippers, and Vamdchdris, or left-hand worshippers. The former 
enter magical rites, and the latter indulge im orgies of the worst 

escription. They seem to be also called Kanchuliyas. Snake-worship 
is practised at Vaisarpadi, near Madias. Demon-worship is common 
on the W. coast, particularly among the Shandrs of Tinnevelli, The 
Vaisyas or Chettis (from Seth) are distributed as follows :— 


1. Komatis, who worship the goddess Kamakshi, and are divided into 
100 gotrams or clans. 

2, Vaniyars, oil-pressers and dealers, called in Urdu, Zelis, in Kanarese, 
Ganna, in Telugese, Gandla Vandla. 

8. Velldlars, or cultivators of a superior rank, like English yeomen. 
They call themselves “ Pillai,” ‘“ sons of the gods,” used also by 
shepherds. 

4, Kavare, also cultivators, a Telugu tribe. A subdivision of this 
caste is the Tottiyais. whose wives cohabit with their near rela- 
tives and their gurus. 


5. The Velamas, in the Telugu country, are the same as the Vellalars in 
the Tamil. 


The number of the Velldlar or agricultural castes is 7,826,127. 


6. Jdaiyars, shepherd and pastoral castes, number 1,730,681 individuals, 
8 principal subdivisions— 


1. Uridaiyar. 5. Karithatidaiyar. 
2, Mattidaiyar. 6. Tolia. 

3. Attidaiyar. 7. Katu. 

4, Tambidaiyar. 8. Vadugu. 


and each subdivision has 18 inferior subdivisions, The members of 
this caste are generally addressed as Pillei. 


7. Artisans or Kammalan, called in Telugese, Panchala, “ the five,” viz., 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, braziers, carpenters, stone- 
cutters. These wear the sacred thread and call themselves Vishva 
Brdéhmans ; they number 785,085 individuals, They are almost all 
Shivites, and bury their dead. 

8. Writers and accountants, Kanakkans in Tamil, Aarname in Telugu, 
number only 107,652 persons. The village accountants in Kanara 
are called Skambéys, and in Malaydlam, Adigdri. They are 
usually addressed as Pillei. 

9, Weavers, Xaikalar, number 1,071,781. The sub-divisions are— 


Seringar, Jéndrar, Saliyar, Sedun, age In Telu they are 
Salay, Jéndrar, Padmay Salay, Thokata, Dévdngalu. In Maréthi they 
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are called Jawat. The great bulk worship village deities and demons, 


and are professed Shivites. They bury, and the Vaishnavites burn 
their dead. 


10. Agricultural labourers, Vanniars. These include the Maravars and 
Katlare (called Colleries by Orme). They were turbulent and 
thievish, but have now settled down to peaceable occupations. 
Those of Madura are polyandrists, and a woman 1s the wife of 10, 
8, 6, or 2 husbands. 


The Oddars are a Teluga tribe, and are tank-diggers, well-sinkers, 
and road-makers, building their huts in bee-hive shape. They are 
almost all Vaishnavites, and wear the mark of the trident on fore- 
head, arms and breast. They eat animal food, especially pork and 
field-rats, and drink spirits. A man marries as many wives as he 
can get. They pray to Vishnu, but worship a destroying spirit 
culled Yellamma. 

The Vannias or Pallies are the great agricultural labourers of the S. 
Before British rule they were slaves to the Vellalar and Bréhman 
cultivators, but may now cultivate on their own account. The word 
Naik is added to their names. They number 3,944,463 persons. 
They are practically demon-worshippers. 


11, Potters, Kusavem. Pottery exhumed from tombs of Skythians, in 
India, is better than that of the present day. They number 260,343 
persons. They are mostly Shivites. 

12. Fishermen and hunters, Sembadaven, number 971,837. They are 
most numerous in Balléri and Karnul. In Kanarese they are 
called Mukkava, in Telugu, Besta. The fishermen are divided 
into Bhot, Besta, Chapakulam, Patndvar, Magialu, Parava, and 
Valaiyan, They marry many wives, eat flesh and fish, and bury 
their dead. The Paravas on the Madura and Tinnevelli coasts 
are chiefly Roman Catholics, converted by the Portuguese. 

13. Palm cultivators, Shandr, number 1.664,862. 

14, Barbers, Amba/ton in Tamil, Mangalu in Telugu, number 340,450. 

15, Washermen, Vannan, number 524,660, and are mostly Shivites. 


Other Hindu castes of a low order are :— 


1. Budabudukar 


2. Jogts k mendicants. 


8. Badagars, a cultivating clan 
in the Nilgiris. 
Godala 


. Trulars, a hill tribe of the 
Nilgiris, 

6. Jettis, boxers and wrestlers. 
7. Kordvare, wandering thieves. 
& Adtdrs, artizans in the Nilgiris. 
9. Kumari, jangle cultivators, 

10. Lambadi, gipsies carrying salt 

and grain, 


St Pe 


11, Malaydlis, bill-men. 

12, Afuturs, tribes of the W. jungles. 

13, Pahlavar, jugglers. 

14. Pambattar, snake-charmers. 

15. Vill, a jungle tribe. 

16. Yenddi, a wild tribe on the W. 
coast, 

17. Dommara, jugglers. 

18. Brinjaris. grain-carriers. 

19. Chensta, hunters. 

20. Yerakala, hunters, 
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AMuhammadans 
Are divided into : 
1. Labbays. 4, Shaikhs. 7. Mughuls. 
2. Mapilahs. 5. Saiyids, 8. Other Muhammadans, 
3. Arabs. 6. Pathans. 


The Labbays are the offspring of Arabs and Persians and the 
women of the country. They number 312,085, and are found mostly 
in Madura, Tinnevelli, Trichindpalli and Tanjur, and are fishermen, 
boatmen, sailors and traders. 83.8 per cent. are Sunnis, 

The Mdpilahs number 4 a million in Malabdr alone. Elsewhere 
they are few. They are originally of Arab extraction. In all there 
are 612,789 of this sect ; 95 per cent. are Sunnis, They speak 
Malayalam, but write it in the Arabic character. The Arabs number 
2,121, the Shaikhs 541,112, the Saiyids 89,219, the Pathans 70,943, 
the Mughuls 12,407. 


SKELETON ROUTES. 
Route 1.—Zo Visit the principal Pagodas. 


RAILWAY OR 
From To OTHER CARBIAGE. Mites, TIME. EXPENSE. 
h. m. Rs, an. 
Madras. _. . Yirold .  . «. MadrasRy. . 243 12 40 20 0 
Yirod . . . Trichindpalli . . SouthI. Ry. © 89} 16 23 312 
Here see Shri Rangam and Jam- 
bukeshwar P., tor which are 
required . ‘ ae ‘ : P 12 0 — 
Trichinapalli. . Tanjur. . . South I. Ry. . 31 1 45 1 4 
Here visit the Great Pagoda and 
stop . . * ‘ . ‘ ‘ 24 0 _ 
Tanjir . . . Kumbhakonam . South I. Ry. . 24 2 0 1 0 
Here stop 24 hours to see the 
pagodas . ‘ ‘ 7 ; é ° - 24 0 
Kumbhakonam . ae Chat- South I. Ry. . 30% 3 0 1 6 
ram. 
Anaikarai Chat- Chedambaram . . Cart ‘ ‘ 3 10 2 0 
tram, Here stop 24 hours to see pagoda iy. - « 24 0 —_— 
Chedambaram. . gare Chat- Cart . rae 3 10 2 0 
ram. 
oe Chat- Tanjér. . . SouthL Ry.. 613 5 8 210 
m. 
Tuanjadr . . Trichindpalli . . South I. Ry. . 31 1 46 1 5 
Trichina . « Madura. .  » South I. Ry. . 96 6 55 4 0 
Stop 24 hours to see temple here . - « 24 0 — 
Madura. . . Manidchi . . . South I. Ry. . Si 5 57 6 
Maniachi . . . Tutikorin . . SouthI. Ry. . 18 118 0 12 
Tutikorin . . Rameshwaram, or Boat ‘oe 73 24 0 10 
Madura . . « Ramnad and Ra- Cart . » « 61412 80 0 12 0 
meshwaram. 


Stop here J¢é hours to see pagoda. nee — 
Total ~ « « 8644 v.94 51 66 7 


Return to Madras - «+ 678 8 41 6 


See 


Grand Total » 1542 v12461 107 13 
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ROUTE 2,—To Visit the Caves and Rock-cut Temples and Ruined Capitals 


of the Dakhan. 
RalLway on 
From To OTHER MILES. ‘Time. EXPENSE. 
CoNVEYANCE. hm. Rs. an. 
Madras . . Mahamalaipuram. Boat . ‘ 20 8 0 20 0 
Stop 24 hourstoseccavesand carvings. - 24 0 — 
Mahamalaipuram Madras . . - Boat... 20 8 0 — 
Madras. . . Réichur . . . MadrasRy. . . 350 18 0 27 0 
Stop at Raichtr 24 hours to see ruins 
; and fort. < $ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 24 0 — 
Raichfir . . Kalbargah . . MadrasRy. and 89 4 57 8 7 
G.LP. Ry. 
Stop at Kalbargah 24 hours to see 
fort and shrine ‘ R , 2 8 — 
Kalbargah . . Haidarabad . . GLP. and Ni- 128 8 14 13.0 
zain’s State Ry. 
Stop 3 days to sec city and tombs of 
Golkonda . ; : ; ‘ j < 72 0 _ 
Haidarabad  . Bidar .  . . Palki. . 80 22. 0 40 0 
et 5 at Bidar 2 days to see ruins : . . 48 0 —~ 
Bidar . 3 . Jalna ; . Palki . . « 1s? 50 0 90 0 
Jailnah . =. . Aurangabad... -- 40 11 20 20 0 
Aurangabad . Rozah . _- — 16 3 8 8 0 
Stop at Rozah 3 days to see caves 
of Eltira. ; : ; ‘ A 72 0 — 
Rozah " . Ajanta. . . Carriage called 
Tonga. 56 72 0 45 0 
Stop at Ajanta 3 days to see caves ; 72 0 — 





986 D. 22 13 39 251 7 


Should the traveller be able to spare another week to see the 
ruined city of Vijayapur, which covers nine sq._m., he will stop at 
Gundakal, the 7th station from Raichur. 


RalLway OR 








From . To OTHER Mites, Time. EXPENSE. 
CoNVEYANCE, 
hm. Rs. an. 
Gundakal . . Ballfii.  . . Madras Ry. ‘ 31 1 80 9 0 
Ballfri . . . Hampi... Shigiam es 38 12 0 G6 6 
Stay 3 days to 
see the ruins : ‘ ; ; . .72 0 
Hampi . . Ballfri. .  . Shigram.. 38 12 0 6 6 
Total é . ‘ 107 pv. 4 1 30 22 0 
Add for Guide, 10 rs., T. B. 3 rs , Food, 6 rs. ‘ 7 . : 19 0 
Total expense Rs. 41 0 


PHILOLOGICAL SKETCH OF THE LANGUAGES OF 8. INDIA. 


In the whole Madras Presidency there are 11,610,000 persons who 
speak Telugu; Tamil, 14,715,000; Kanarese, 1,699,000; Malayi- 
lam, 2,324,000 ; Tulu, 29,409; Uriya and hill languages, 640,000 = 
ee but the Census Report for 1871 makes the population 
31,281,177. 

Most of the languages of S. India belong to what has been termed 
the Dravidian family ; affinities have been sought out of India, but 
not with much success. Ethnologically, the primitive Dravidians 
seem nearest to the aborigines of Australia. In India, the Ko, 
Santal, Uraon and Brahui languages have been connected with the 
Dravidian languages of the 8S, 


_ eee 
STV STe SET: sleet, 
PFE cin Ene Ee CE A, 0 Sen ae 
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The comparative philology of these | es was first studied by 
F. W. Ellis, of the Madras C. S., 1819. It was then taken up and 
completed by Dr. Stevenson, Bishop Caldwell, Dr. G. N. Pope and 
Mons. L. Vinson. ; 


1. Caldwell (R. C.), “A Comparative Grammar of the 8. Indian Dra- 
vidian Languages,” 2nd ed. 8vo, London, 1875. ; 

2. Vinson (L.), “ Le Verbe dans les Langues Dravidiennes,” 8yo, Paris, 
1878, 


The systems of writing used in S. India are unusually numerous and 
complicated, 


3. Burnell (A. C.), “ Elements of 8, Indian Paleography,” 2nd ed. 4to, 
London, 1878. 


The chief Dravidian languages are : 


1, Zamil.—Literary culture began about the eighth century A.D., and 
numerous poetical and grammatical treatises exist, written in the 
S8n-damil, which is, to a great extent, an artificial, poetical dialect. 
Early Tamil culture was begun by the Jains, and the chief periods 
in which Tamil literature flourished were the 9th, 11th, and 16th 
centuries, A.D. For an account of the existing Tamil litcrature, 
see Murdoch (J.) 

a. Sen-damit ;— 
1. Beschi (C. J.), Jesuit, 1744. “Shen Tamil Grammar, trans- 
lated by B. G. Babington,” 4to, Madras, 18—. 
2. “ Clavis sublimioris Tamulici idiomatis,” 4to, Tranquebar, 1876. 
b, Audun (or current) Tamil :— 
1. ‘Grammaire Frangaise-Tamoule,” 12mo, Pondicherry, 1863, (This 
is by a French priest, the Abbé Dupuis.) 
2. Graul (C.), “ Outline of Tamil Grammar” (from Bibliotheca 
Tamulica), vol. ii. 8vo. 
3. Winslow (M.), “ Tamil Dictionary,” 4to, Madras, 1862, 
4. “ Dictionnaire Frangais-Tamoul, par deux Missionaires Aposto- 
liques,” Pondicherry, 2 vols. 8vo. 


There is nothing like a useful English-Tamil Dictionary; the Rev. 
P. Percival’s Vocabulary is the best, but is very small. 

Dr. G. N. Pope’s different Manuals are of great value. The best 
reading book is Beschi’s “Story of Guru Paramdérttan,” which has 
gs apie in numerous editions at Pondicherry. 

. Tamil graphic system is incomplete, and presents many 
puzzles. 


2. Telugu.—It is difficult to trace the beginnings of existing Telugu 
literature farther back than the 13th cent. A.D. The only useful 
account of it is to be found in Mr, C. P. Brown's papers in the 
“ Madras Journal,” 

1, Brown (C. P.), “ A Grammar of the Telugu Language,” 2nd ed, 
Svo, Madras, 1857. 

2, —aanrmnnnn, § Telugu-English Dictionary.” 

3, ————————-, * English-Telugu Dictionary.” 

4, , * Telugu Reader,” 3 parts, 8vo, 
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The Telugu alphabet is very complete, but is complicated and 
illegible. 


3. Kanarese.—The literature of this language 2,1 9p to have begun 
about the 10th cent. A.D. It has been, of , critically studied 
by the Rev. F. Kittel, and all existing information is to be found 
in the prefaces to his editions of the “ Shabdamanidarpana,” and 
“‘Nagavarma’s Chandas,” both published at Mangalur. 

1. Hodson (T.), “An Elementary Grammar of the Kannada or 
Canarese Language,” 2nd ed. 8vo, Bengalur, 1864. 

2. Reeve (W.), “ Karnatica-English,’1832, and “ English-Karnatica ” 
Dictionaries, 1824. These huge quartos were printed gt Madras. 

3. Wiirth (G.), “Sketch of old Kanarese Grammar in Kanarese,” 1866, 


A new and sufficient Kanarese-English Dictionary is in preparation 
by Mr. Kittel. 


The Kanarese alphabet is merely a variety of Telugu. 


4, Malaydlam.—This language has little (if any) literature older than 
the arrival of the Portuguese. It is very near Tamil, but is re- 
markable by reason of having lost the complicated verbal inflec- 
tions found in the last. The Malayalam alphabet is a variety of 
the Gratitha used in 8. India to write Sanskrit. 

1. Keet (J.), “Grammar of the Malaydlam Language,” Cottagam, 
8vo, 1841. (This is very unscientific, like all the Malaydlam 
Grammars in English.) 

2. Gundert (H.), “ Grammarin Malayalam,” 1868. It is unfortunate 
that this, the only adequate Malayalam Grammar, should be 
written in a language understood by so few. 

, “Malayalam English Dictionary,” 8vo, Mangalur, 

1872. (This is a most admirable work.) 

5. Tuiu.—This language can hardly be said to possess any literature 
beyond a translation of the Bible, etc. It has very complicated 
inflections. The Basle missionaries use the’Kanarese character to 
print Talu, but a variety of the Malayalam alphabet was originally 
used for this purpose. 


1. Brigel (J.), ‘4 Grammar of the Tulu Language,” 8vo, Mangalur, 
1872. 


eee 





2. A Dictionary (by Rev. J. F. A. Miinnar) is nearly ready. 
6. Kodugu or Coorg.—No literature ; will probably soon be supplanted 
by Kanarese. The natives use the Kanarese alphabet. 
1. Cola (R. A.), “An Elementary Grammar of the Coorg Language,” 
Svo, Bengalur, 1867. 
2. Graeter (Rev. A.). “ Outline of Coorg Grammar, with Coorg Songs,” 
Mangalur, 1870. 


The tribes on the Nilgiri mountains speak dialects which have 
(very undesirably) attracted much attention ; these are 


1. Toda or Tuda.—Which is an old dialect of Tamil. There is a voca- 
bulary by Mr. Metz, in the Madras Journal, and a full grammar 
(by Dr. G. N. Pope) in Marshall’s “ Phrenoiogist among the Todas,” 
8vo, London, 1873. 

2." Kota.—Very near the Tuda dialect. There is 2 vocabulary by Mr. 
Mets in the Madras Journal, 
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3. Badaga or Burgher.—An. old dialect of Kanarese. The Gospel of 
Luke has been translated into this, and lithographed at Mangalur 
(1852). The people have been studied most carefully by Dr. F. 
J agor. 7 


The numberand difficulty of the Dravidian languages have prevented 
the study of them by foreigners, and eee is more generally known 
and spoken by the natives of the S. than of the N. To obtain an 
adequate knowledge of any of the Dravidian languages a foreigner 
must study hard for years, and accuracy of pronunciation (which is 
most essential) can hardly be acquired except when the learner is 
very young. A well known S. Indian missionary, e.g., who had 
studied Tamil for years, asked some people (as he thought) “ Have 
vou souls?” He mispronounced a few ‘letters, and they understood 
lim to say, “Have you any goat’s hair?” Another, who believed 
himself preaching in the same language, was told by an old woman 
that she thought he had been speaking his own. 


N. INDIAN LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN §8. INDIA. 


1. Hindéstant.—A peculiar dialect called Dakhni is spoken in the 
south. It possesses a considerable poetical literature, none of 
which has been as yet printed. Parts of the Bible in this dialect 
are to be had. 

2. Mardthi—Is much spoken at Tanjur. The silk weavers speak a 
very corrupt Mar. jargon, and so do many wandering tribes, 

3, Konkani.—Is a dialect of Marathi, but very distinct in many ways. 
In this language is a considerable Christian literature, due to the 
Goa Jesuits of the 16th and 17th cents. A.D. Several grammars 
exist, a good one (in Portuguese) by Father Estevas (Stephens, an 
Englishman) was first printed at Goa in 1640, and has been re- 
printed at the same place (1857) by Senhor da Cunha Rivara, 
whose introduction gives a full and interesting account of the 
literature and its history. The Jesuits used the Roman characters 
(16th cent.) in writing and printing in this language, and the 
practice has continued ever since. ’ ' 


It must be remarked that besides local varieties of grammar and 
vocabulary, each considerable caste has terms peculiar to itself. In 
S. India it is, thus, almost impossible for a person of one caste to 
pass himself off as belonging to another; detection at once follows 
such attempts, which sometimes occur. The Mapilahs of Malabir, 
and Labbais of the Tamil country, write Malaydlam and Tamil by 
means of a singular adaptation of the Arabic alphabet. 


VOCABULARIES AND DIALOGUES. 


The Languages of India may philologically be divided into two 
groups,—the Northern and Southern. In the former there is a vast 
admixture of Sanskrit, on a slender aboriginal basis ; in the latter, 
and especially in the Tamil, the Sanskrit is simply an infusion, and 
the aboriginal dialect is independent, full, and copious. In the 
Northern group, the principal languages are Panjabi, Sindhi, Gu- 
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jardti, Hindi, Urdu, Bangali, 
elugu, Kanadi or Kanarese, 
volume the following languages are given as 


VOCABULARY. 


the localities of the Routes : 


ENGLISH. 
One 


Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 


Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 
Kighteen 
Nineteen 


Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 


Twenty-four 
Twenty-five 
Twenty-six 
Twenty-seven 
Twenty-eight 
Twenty-nine 
Thirty 
Thirty-one 
Thirty-two 
Thirty-three 
Thirty-four 


Thirty-five 
Thirty-six 
Thirty-seven 
Thirty-eight 
Thirty-nine 
Forty 
Forty-one 
Forty-two 
Forty-three 


KANARESE. 
Ondu 


Eradu 
Muru 
Nalku 
Aidu 
Ara 
Ela 

Entu 
Onbattu 
Hattu 
Hannondu 
Hanneradu 
Hadimiru 


Hadinalku 
Hadinaidu 
Hadinéru 
Hadinélu 
Hadinentu 
Hattombattu 


Tppattu 
Ippattondu 
Ippatteradu 
Ippattumuru 


Ippattunalku 
Ippattaidu 
Ippattaru 
Ippattélu 
Ippattentu 
Ippattombattu 
Muvattu 
Muvattondu 
Muvatteradu 
Miuvattumuru 
Miuvattunalku 


Miuvattaidu 
Mivattara 
Miuvattelu 
Muvattentu 
Miuvattombattu 
Nalvattu 
Nalvattondu 
Nalvatteradu 
Nalvattamuru 


TELUGU. 
Wokati 


Rendu 
Miudu 
Nalugu 
Aidu 

Aru 

Yédu 
Yenimidi 
Tommidi 
Padi 
Padakondu 
Pannendu 
Padamudu 


Padhnalugu 
Padihénu 
Padaharu 
Padihédu 
Paddhenimidi 
Pandommidi 


Truvai 
Truvaiwokati 
Iruvairendu 
Truvaimudu 


Truvaindlugu 
Truvaiaidu 
Truvaiaru 
Iruvaiyédu 
Truvaiyenimidi 
Truvaitommidi 
Mupphai 
Mupphaiwokati 
Mupphairendu 
Mupphaimudu 
Mupphainalugu 


Mupphaiaidu 
Mupphaidru 
Mupphaiyédu 


Mupphaiyenimidi 
Mupphaitommidi 


Nalubhai 
Nalubhaiwokati 
Nalubhairenda 
Nalubhaimudu 


Marathi, and Uriya ; in the Southern, 
Malaydlam, and Tamil. In the present 
being those spoken in 


TAMIL. 

Onyu (onnu, com. 
JSorm.) 

Jrandu (rendu) 
Mundyu (munu) 
Nanga (naélu) 
Hindu (anj{) 
Ayu 


Yézhu 
Yettu 
Onpadu (ombadu) 
Pattu 
Padinonru (-onnu) 
Pannirandu 
Padinmunru 
(padimunn) 
Padinangu (-nalu) 
Padinaindu (-nanj{) 
Padinayu 
Padinézhu 
Padinettu 
Pattonpadu 
(-ombadu) 
Irupadu 
Irapattondru (-onnu) 
Irupattirandu 
Jrupattumunyu 


(-muru) 
Irupattinangu (-nalu) 
Irupattaindu (-anji) 
Jrupattaru 
Trupattézhu 
Irupattettu 
Trupattonpadu 
Muppadu 
Muppattonyu 
Muppattirandu 
Muppattumuindyru 


(-nalu) 
Muppattaindu 
Muppattaru 
Muppattézhu 
ran el aca 

uppattonpadu 
Narppadu 
Narppattonru 
Narppattirandu 
Narppattumundyu 
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ENGLISH. 

Forty-four 

orty-five 

orty-six 
Forty-seven 
ee 

orty-nine 
Fifty 
Fifty-one 
Fifty-two 
Fifty-three 
Fifty-four 
Fifty-five 
Fifty-six 
Fifty-seven 
Fifty-eight 
Fifty-nine 
Sixty 
Sixty-one 
Sixty-two 
Sixty-three 
Sixty-four 
Sixty-five 
Sixty-six 
Sixty-seven 
Sixty-eight 
Sixty-nine 
Seventy 
Seventy-one 
Seventy-two 
Seventy-three 
Seventy-four 
Seventy-five 
Seventy-six 
Seventy-seven 
Seventy-eight 
Seventy-nine 
Eighty 
Eighty-one 
Kighty-two 
Kighty-three 
Eighty-four 
Kighty-five 
Eighty-six 
Eighty-seven 
Kighty-eight 


Kighty-nine 


Ninety 
Ninety-one 
Ninety-two 
Ninety-three 
Ninety-four 
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KANARESE. TELUGU. TAMIL. 
Nalvattandlku Nalubhaindlugu WNarppattindngu 
Nalvattaidu § Nalubhaiaidu Naérppattaindu 
Nalvattara Nalubhaiaru Narpattayu 
Nalvattélu Nalubhaiyédu Naérppattézhu 
Nalvattentu Nalubhaiyenimidi Narpattettu 
Nalvattombatitu Nalubhaitommidi Narpattonpadu 
Aivattu Yabhai Eimpadu (ambadi) 
Aivattondu Yabhaiwokati Eimpattonru 
Aivatteradu Yabhairendu Kimpattiranda 
Aivattamuru Yabhaimudu EKimpattumunyu 
Aivattunalku Yabhaindlugu EKimpattunangu 


Aivattaida Yabhaiaidu Himpattaindu 
Aivattarn Yabhaiaru Kimpattaru 
Aivattélu Yabhaiyédu Kimpattézhu 


Aivattentu Yabhaiyenimidi Kimpattettu 
Aivattombattu Yabhaitommidi EKimpattonpadu 
Aravattu Aruvai Ayapadu 
Aravattondu Aruvaiwokati Ayupattondru 
Aravatteradu Aruvairendu Ayupattirandu 
Aravattumuru Aruvaimudu Arupattimundru 
Aravattundlku Aruvaindlugu Arupattinangu 


Aravattaidu Aruvaiaidu Ayuppaindu 
Aravattaru Aruvaiaru Arupattayu 
Aravattélu Aruvaiyédu Arupattézhu 


Aravattentu Aruvaiyenimidi Ayupattettu 
Aravattombattu Aruvaitommidi Aryupattonpada 
Eppattu Debbhai Yezhupadu 
Eppattondu Debbhaiwokati Yezhupattondru 
Eppatteradu Debbhairendu Yezhupattirandu 
Eppattumuru JDebbhaimtidu $Yezhupattumundyu 
Eppattundlku Debbhaindlugu§ Yezhupaitindngu 
Eppattaidu Debbhaiaidu Yezhupattaindu 
Eppattaru Debbhaiaru Yezhupattaru 
Eppattela Debbhaiyédu Yezhupattézhu 
Eppattentu Debbhaiyenimidi Yezhupattettu 
Eppattombattu Debbhaitommidi Yezhupattonpadu 
Embattu Yenabhai Yenpadua 
Embattondu Yenabhaiwokati Yenpattondyu 
Embatteradu Yenabhairendu§ Yenpattirandu 
Embattumtru Yenabhaimidu Yenpattumundtu 
Embattunalku Yenabhainalugu Yenpattinangu 
Embattaidu Yenabhaiaidu Yenpattaindu 
Embattaru Yenabhaiaru Yenpattayu 
Embattélu Yenabhaiyédu Yenpattézhu 
Embattentu Yenabhaiyeni- Yenpattettu 


midi 
Embattombattu Yenabhaitom- $$ Yenpattonpadu 
midi 
Tombattu Tombhai Tonnura 
Tombattondu Tombhaiwokafi Tonnuttonyn (-onnu) 
Tombatteradu Tombhairendu Tonnittirandu 
Tombattumuiru Tombhaimidu Tonnuttimindyu 


Tombattunélku Tombhaindlugu Tonnitting 


(-nélu)’ = 


» 
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ENGLISH, 
Ninety-five 
Ninety-six 
Ninety-seven 
Ninety-eight 
Ninety-nine 


A hundred 
Two hundred 
Three hundred 
Four hundred. 
Five hundred 
Six hundred 
Seven huridred 
Kight hundred 
Nine hundred 
A thousand 
Ten thousand 
A hundred 
thousand 
A nillion 


Fractions. 
A quarter 
A half 
Three-quarters 
One-and-a- 
quarter 
One-and-a-half 
One-and-three- 
quarters 
Two-and-a- 
quarter 
Two-and-a-half 
Two-and-three- 
quarters 
Three-and-a- 
quarter 
Three-and-a- 
half 
Three-and- 
three-quarters 
Four-atd-a 
quarter 
Four-and-a- 
half 
Four-and-three- 
quarters 
A third 


Two-thirds 
A fifth 
A sixth 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE. TELUGU. 
Tombattaidu §Tombhaiaidu 
Tombattaru Tombhaiaru 
Tombattélu Tombhaiyédu 
Tombattentu.§ Tombhaiyenimidi 
Tombattom- Tombhaitommidi 
battu 
Niuru Nuru 
Innuru Inntru 
Munniuru Munnuru 
Nantru Nanntru 
Aintru Yénuru 
Aruntru Arniru 
Ejuntru Yélnuru 
Entunuru Yenamannuru 
Ombainuru Tommannuru 
Savira Veyyi 
Hattusavira Padivélu 
Niurusévira or Laksha 
Laksha 
Haitulaksha Padilakshalu 
Chillare. Chillaralu, 
Kala Patika 
Ardha Ara 
Mukkalu Muppatika 
Ondukalu Wokatimpatika 
Onduvare Wokatinnara 
Ondimukkélu Wokatimmuppé- 
tika 
Eradukalu Rendumpatika 
Eraduvare Rendunnara 
Eradumukkalu Rendummuppé- 
tika 
Murikalu Mudumpitika 
Murivare Miudunnara 
Murimukkalu Miuidummuppé- 
tika 
Nalkukalu Nalugumpatika 
Nalkuvare Nalugunnara 
Nalkimukkalu Nalugummuppa- 
tika 
Muraralliondu Mudintléwo- 
kaépalu 
Murarallieradu Mudintlérendu- 
pallu 
Aidaralliondu Aidintléwoka- 


19 

TAMIL. 
Tonnuttaindu (-anji) 
Tonnuttdyu 
Tonnuttézhu 
Tonnuttettu 
Tonnuttonpadu 
Naru 
Iruntiru 
Munnittyu 
Nantyu 
Kinnuyu 
Aruntiru 
Yeszhuntyu 
Yennuyu 
Toléyiram 
Ayiram 
Padindyiram 
Latcham 
Pattulatcham 

Pinnangal, 
Arai 
Mukkal 
Onrékal 


Onrarai 
Onrémukkal 


Trandékal 


Trandarai 
Trandémukkal 


Munrékal 

Munrarai 
Munrémukkal 
Nalékal 

Nalarai 
Nalémukkal 

Munril oru bégam 
Munril iranda bigam 
Eindil oru bigam 


- - pala 
Araralliondu Afrin¢léwokapula A’yil oya bégam 


Ei 
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ENGLISH. KANARESE, TELUGU. TAMIL. 
A seventh E’laralliondu Yédintl6woka- Yézhil oru bagam 
palu 
An eighth Entaralliondu See se Yettil oru bagam 
kapalu 
A tenth Hattaralliondu sor ida Pattil oru bagam 
pala 
Months. Tingafugalu. Mésamulu. Masangal. 
January Pushyamasa § Pushyamu Tai 
February Maghamasa Maghamu Masi 
March Phalgunamdsa Phalgunamu Panguni 
April Chaitramdsa §Chaitramu Sittiyai 
May Vaishdkamasa Vaisékhamu Vaigasi 
June Jéshtamasa Jéshthamu Ani 
July Ashddhamadsa Ashadhamu Adi 
August Shrawanamasa Shravanamu Avani 
September Bhadrapada- Bhadrapadamu  Purattasi 
masa 
October Ashvijamisa Aswayujamu Aippasi 
November Kartikamasa Kartikamu Karttigai 
December Margashira- Margashiramu Margazhi 
masa 
Days. Dinagalu or Dinamatlu. Nalgal. 
Varagalu, 
Sunday Adityavara Adivéramu Gnayiru 
Monday Sémavara Somavaramu Tingal 
Tuesday Mangalavara Mangalawdramu Sevvay 
Wednesday Budhavara Budhawaramu  Budan 
Thursday Guruvara Brihaspativa- Viyaézham 
ramu 
Friday Shukravara Sukravaramu Vélli 
Saturday Shanivara Sanivaramu Santi 
Kast Mida or Purva Turpu Kizhakku 
West Padava or Padamara Mérku 
Paschima 
North Badaga or Uttaramu Vadakku 
Uttara 
South Tenka or Dakshinamu Teyku 
Dakshina 
Season. Rut, Ruturnu. Kalam. 
Evening | Dec. ; 
Dew (Jan. ee = Munpani 
Morning § Feb., é : 
dew | Mar. 1 — Pinpant 
Mild- April ; 
heat May. ~*~ _ Tavénil 
gee = Mudirvéril 
Aug. 
Cloudy Sept. — _ Kar 
Cold = — Kudir 


? 
Noy, 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 
Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter 


Abyss 
Air 


Atom 
Ashes 
Bank of river 


Bay 
Beach 
Bridge 
Bubble 
Burning 


Channel 
Clay 
Cloud 
Charcoal 
Cold 
Continent 
Darkness 
Deluge 
Depth 
Dew 
Drop 
Dust 
Earth 
Karthquake 
Ebb-tide 
Ferry 


Flame 
Flash 
Fire 
Flood-tide 
Fog 

¥ord 


Fountain 
Frost 
Fuel 
Gravel 
Hail 
set 

ighway 
Hillock 
Ice 
Island 
Inundation 
Lak 


c 
Lightning 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE. TELUGU. 
Vasantarutu Vasantarutuvu 
Grishmarutu Grishmarutuvu 
Sharadyutu Saradyratuvu 
Varsharutu Vargharutuvu 
Patala Paétélamu 
Gali Akdésamu 
Anuvu Anuvu 
Budi Budide 
Holédada or Yétiwoddu 
Naditira 
Sarave Aghatamu 
Révu Révu 
Sétuve Vantena 
Nirugulle Nirubugga 
Urita Kaltsadamu 
Simeé sunna Simasunnamu 
Sanna kaluve Kaluva 
Jidimannu Régatimannu 
Moda Mabbu 
Iddali Boggu 
Chali Tsali 
Khanda Khandamu 
Kattale Chikati 
Jalapralaya Jalapralayamu 
Ala Létu 
Manju Mantsu 
Bottu Bottu 
Dilu Duvva 
Bhumi Bhumi 
Bhikampa Bhikampamu 
Aleya yilita Patuvela 
Holé datuva Yeéru daté tsdtu 
stala 
Jwale Manta 
Jyoti Merupu 
Benki Nippu 
Ubbale Potuvela 
Manju Kaviri 
I'jade data ba- Révu 
hudadastala 
Chalume Chelama 
Hima Himamu 
Saude Kattepullalu 
Garusu Morumu 
Kallumale Vadigandlu 
Ushna or Shake Védimior yenda 
Doddadari Rajamargamu 
Dibbe Dibba 
(no word) Mantsugadda 
Dwipa Divi 
Pravaha Varada 
Maduvu Madugu 
Minchu Merupu 
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TAMIL. 
Vasandakalam 
Kodaikdlam 
Karkdélam 
Panikkalam 


Patalam 
Agayavéli, Agayam 
Anu 
Sambal 
Attangkarai 
Kudakkadal 
Kadaléram 
Varadvadi 
Nirkkumizhi 
Yeridal 
Simaichunnambu 
Kalvay 
Kaliman 
Mégam 
Kari 
Kulir 
Kandam 
i 
alappiralayam 
Neha 


Pani 

Tuli 

Tisi 

Bimi 

Bumi yadirehi 
Nirvattam 
Turai 


Suvalai 

Joti 

Neruppu 

Niréttam 

Mudu pani 

Tanniril nadakkun- 
turai 

Vuttu 

LS Spgs pani 


iragu 
Parukkangkal 
Kalmazhai 
Suda 
Pattai 
Kundru 
Pani katti 
Tiva 
Vellam 
Yéri 
Minnal 
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ENGLISH. 
Marsh 
Mountain 
Ocean. 

Path 

Plain 

Pond 
Promontory 
Quicksand 
Rain 


River 
Sand 
Sea 
Shower 
Smoke 
Snow 
Spark 
Soot 
Stone 
Stream 


Tempest 
Thunder 
Valley 
Water 
Well 
Whirlpool 
Whir veind 
Wave 


Kinship. 
Ancestors 
Aunt 


Boy 

Bride 
Bridegroom 
Brother 
Bachelor 


Childhood 
Children 
Cousin 
Daughter 
Dower 

Dwarf 
Father 
Father-in-law 
Female 

Girl 
Grand-father 
Grand-mother 


Heir 
Husband 


VOCABULARY, 
KANARESE, TELUGU. 
Kesarunela Badavanél 
Betta Konda 
Samudra Mahdsamudramu 
j Dari 
Maidana Bayalu 
Kola Gunta 
Kona Bhumyagramu 
Kallusubu Dongaisuka 
Male Vana 
Hole Yéru 
Usubu Isuka 
Samudra, Samudramu 
Male Sone Tura 
Hoge Poga 
(no word) Mantsu 
Kidi Minuguru 
Kadige Karadipamu 
Kallu Rayi 
Pravaha or Pravéhamu 
Orate 
Galimale Galivana 
Gudugu Urumu 
Kamari Kondalasandu 
Nira Nillu 
Bavi Nuyyi 
Suliniru Sudi 
Suligali Sudigali 
Ale Ala 
Nentutana, Bandhutwamu. 
Hiriyaru Peddalu 
Sddaratte or Pinatalli or Mé- 
Doddatayi natta 
Huduga Pillakaya 
Madavanigitti Pendlikituru 
Madavaniga Pendlikomarudu 
Sahddara Sahddarudu 
Maduve illa- Bramhachdri 
dava 
Balya Balyamu 
Makkalu Biddalu 
Dayadi Gnyati 
Magalu Kuturu 
Stridhana Oli 
Gujja Maruguzzu 
Tande Tandri 
Mava Mama 
Hengusu Adudi 
Hudugi Padutsu 
Ajja Tata 
Ajji Avva 
Varasu Varasudarudu 
Ganda Penimiti 


Sect. I. 


TAMIL. 
Seduppu nilam 
Malai 


Samuttiram 
Padai 
Maidanam 
Kulam 
Taraimunai 
Tuli 
Mazhai 

Ayu 

Manal 
Kadal 
Perumazhai 
Pugai 
Vuraindamazhai 
Tippori 
Ottadai 
Kallu 
Nirottam 


Kattumazhai 
Kumural (Idi, com.) 
Malaichandu 
Tannir 

Kinaru 

Nirchuzhi 
Suzharkattu 

Alai 


Banduttacam, 
Munnorgal 
Siriyatayar(mother’s 

side), Attai(father’s 
side) 


iyanappen 
Kaliyana Ma ppillai. 
Sagotaran 
Biramasari (onrikka- 

ran, onyi yal) 

Kuzhandaiparuvam 
Kuzhandaikal 
Pangali 
Magal 
Sidanam 


> Kullan 


Tagappan 
Mamanar 

Pen 

Sirupen 

Pattan 

Patti (sudandiran) 
Pattiyastan 
Purushan 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 
Infant 
Inheritance 
Kinsman 
Male 
Man 
Manhood 
Marriage 
Mother 
Mother-in-law 


Mortal 
Nephew 


Nicce 


Nurse 

Old Age 
Old Man 
Old Woman 
Orphan 


Posterity 
Sister 

Son 
Step-mother 


Twins 
Elder 
Uncle} Younger 


Widow 
Wife 
Woman 
Young Man 
Youth 


Parts of the 
Body. 
e 


Arm 

Back 
Back-bone 
Bile 
Blood 
Beard 
Body 
Bone 
Brain 
Breast 
Breath 
Cheek 
Chin 

Kar 
Elbow 
Kye 
Hye-brow 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE. TELUGU. 
Kusu Shishavu 
Daya Dayamu 
Nentanu Bandhuvu 
Gandu Mogadi 
Manushyanu Mogavadu 
Kauméaradeshe Manushyatwamu 
Maduve Pendli 
Tayi Talli 
Atte Atta 
Anityanu Manughyudu 
Annanamaga or Annakomarudu 
Sddaraliya or ménalludu 
Annanamagalu Annakuturu or 
or Sdédarasose ménagddalu 
Dayi Dadi 
Muppu Musalitanamu 
Mudukanu Musalivadu 
Muduki Musalidi 
Tandetdyi illa- Talidandri léni 
da mogu bidda 
Santati Santu 
Sahdédari Sahddari 
Maganu Koduku 
Malatayi Marutalli 
Avali Amadalu 
Doddappa Pinatandri or 
Chikkappa ména mama 
Vitantu Vitanturdlu 
Hendati Pendlamu 
Stri or Hengusu Adudi 
Hareyadavanu Chinnavadu 
Hareya Yauvanamu 
Avayavagalu, Avayaramulu. 
Girige Chilamanda 
Rette Bhujamu 
Bennu Vipu 
Bennelubu Vennemuka 
Pitta Paityamu 
Rakta Netturu 
Gadda Dadi 
Mai Shariramu 
Elubu Yemuka 
Médhe Medadu e 
Ede Rommu 
Usuru U'piri 
Galla Davada 
Davade Gaddamu 
Kivi Chevi 
Monakai Mocheyyi 
Kannu Kannu 
Hubbu Kanuboma 
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TAMIL. 
Sisu 
Sudandiram 
clas (inattan) 
in 


Manushan 

Purushaparuvam 

Kaliyanam 

Tay 

Mamiyar 

Naran 

Vudan piranda ku 
aran 


m 
Vudan piranda hu: 
marti 


Tadi 

Mudumaip paruvam 
Kizhavan 

Kizhavi 


lay Tagappanatta 
illai 


pin 
Vamisa paramparai 
Sapddart = 
Magan 
Mattdn tay 
Trattaip pillai 
Sittappan (father’s 
side), Amman (mo- 
ther’s side) 
Vidavai 
Pensadi 
Stiri 
Valiban 
Valibam 


Arayavanga}. 


Saree kal 

jam (puyam, com. 
Manacu 
Mudugelumbu 
Pittam 

Trattam 

Tadi 

Vudal 

Yelumbu 

Miulai 


Marpu 
a 
Kannam 
Movayk kattai 
“aaa 7 
gal 
Kan 
Puruvam 


G 2 


ae 


Skull 
Shoulder 
Spittle 
Sweat 
Stomach 


VOCABULARY, Sect. I. 

KANARESE. TELUGU. TAMIL. 
Reppékidalu Reppaventrukalu Kanmayir 
Mukha Mukhamu Mukam 
Kobbu Kovvu Kozhuppu 
Bettu Vélu Viral 
Mushti Pidikili Musti (mutti) 
Mamsa Mansamu Sadai 
Pada Pédamu Padam 
Hane Nosalu Netti 
Gantalmani Kaniti Visainarambu 
Vasadi Iguru l’rau 
Kudalu Ventrukalu Mayir 
Kai Cheyyi Kai 
Tale Tala Talai 
Hrudaya Gunde Irudayam 
Himmadi Madime Kudik kal 
Tonka Tunti Iduppu 
Davedéhallu §Lodavada Tadai 
Kilu Kilu Kilu 
Gundige Pakkeragunde- Kundikkay 

kaya 

Monakalu Mokalu Muzhangal 
Ginnu Ganupu Viray kanu 
Kalu Kalu Kal 
Tuti Pedavi Vudadu 
Yakruttu Neride T’ral 
Naduvu Nadumm Arai 
Swasa kdsh Shwasakésamu Nurai I’ral 
Majje Miulaga Yelumbu mulai 
Mishe Misélu Misai 
Bayi Noru Vay 
Uguru Gora Nagam 
Kuttige Meda Kazhuttu 
Mugu Mukku Mukku 
Angala Angili Mélvay 
Dhatu Dhatuvu Nadi 
Pakkelubugajlu Pakkayemukala Vildvelumbu 
Alle Pakka Pakkam 
Tdlu Télu Tol 
Nara Naramu Narambu 
Kapala Purre Mandai Yodw 
Hegalu Bhujamu Tol 
Ugulu Yengili Yechil 
Bevaru Chemata Vérvai 
Hotte Kadupu Vayiru 
Kanniru Kanniru Kannir 
Kendare Kanatalu Pori 
Tode * Toda Todai 
Gantlu Gontu Tondak 
Hebbettu Bottanavélu Kai pena viral 
Kaluberalu Kalivélu Kalviaal 
Nalige Naluka Naku 
Hallu Pallu Pal 
Tonka Mola Iduppu 
Kanthavala Gontupika Kuralvalai 


a 


‘Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 
Wrist 
Vein 


Diseases. 


Ague 

Bald 

Blind 
Bruise 
Cholera 
Cold 

Cough 
Consumption 
Deaf 

Death 
Digestion 
Dream 
Drowsincss 
Dumb 
Fainting 
Fever 
Fracture 
Gout 
Hunger 
Indigestion 
Inflammation 
Jaundice 
Lame 
Madness 
Measles 
Numbness 
Ophthalmia 
Pain 


Rash 
Rheumatism 
Sickness 
Slee 
Smallpox 
Spasm 

Sore 
Squint-eyed 
Stammering 
Swelling 
Symptoms 


Thirst 
Voice 
Watching 


Weakness 
Wound 


Wrinkle 


‘VOCABULARY. 

KANARESE, TELUGU. 
Manikattu Manikattu 
Raktanara Nettuti naramu 

Régagalu, Vyadhulu, 

Chali jwara Chali jwaramu 
Bolu Bodi 
Kurudu Guddi 
J ajjughiya Dogudu 
Vantibhédi Maradi 
Nagadi Padisemu 
Kemmu Daggu 
Kshayaroga Kshayardégamu 
Kivudu Chevudu 
Savu Tsavu 
Jirna Jirnamu 
Kanasu Kala 
Tukadike Nidramabbu 
Mugu Muga 
Murche Murchha 
Jwara Jwaramu 
Muruku Bitika 
Vata hidita Vatarégamu 
Hashivu Akali 
Ajimna Ajirti 
Uri Manta 
Kamale Kamerlu 
Kuntu Kunti 
Huchchutana’ =_—~Veerrri 
Dadara Tattammavaru 
Timaru Timmiri 
Kannunovu Kandla kalaka 
Béne Noppi 
Isabu Cheldi 
Vataroga Vayuva 
Vyadhi Vyadhi 
Nidde Nidra 
Shidubu Masiuchikamu 
Shelevu I'dpu 
Hunnu Pundu 
Meralugannulla Mellakannugala 
Natti Netti 
Bavu Wapu 
i et aes Lakshanamulu 

galu 
Bayarike Dabamu 
Swara Kanthadhwani 
Echcherike Nidrapattaka 

povadamu 

Nistrane Balahinata 
Ghaya Géyamu 
Madatcbiddg Mudata 


TAMIL, 
Kanukai 
Tratta narambu 


Viyadigal. 


Kulirk kaychal 
Mottai talai 
Kurudu 
Vurdytal (nehve’ 
Vandi bédi 
Saluppu 

Trumal 
Kshayam 
Sevudu 

Savu 

Siranam 
Kanavu 
Vurakkam 
Vumai 

Mirchai 

Suram 

Vedippu (odivu) 
Salai 

Pasi 

Asiranam 
Yerivandam 
Kamalai 
Mudam 
Paittiyam 
Siruvaisuri 
Timir 

Kannoy 

Novu 

Kappan 
Vayvu (vadam) 
Viy adi 
Nittirai 
Vaisuri 
Kurandavali 
Pun 

O’rak kannulla 
Tettuvay 


Vikkam 
Kurigal 


Tagam 

Toni 

Tukam pidiydmai 
Turp palam 
Kayam 

Tiraiva (tirai) 
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ENGLISH. 
Quadru (pods. 


Alligator 
Animal 
Antelope 


ASS 
Bat 


Bear 
Beast 
Boar 
Brute 
Buck 
Buffalo 
Bull 


Calf 
Camel 
Chameleon 
Cat 

Cattle 
Colt 


Cow 
Deer 
Doe 

Dog 
Elephant 
Elk 
Ermine 
Ewe 


Foal 


Flock 
Fox 
Frog 
Goat 
Hare 
Horse 
Hound 
Hyena 
Jackal 
Kid 
Lamb 
Leopard 
Lion 


Mare 

Monkey 

Mouse (musk 
tat) 

Mule 

Muskdeer 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE, TELUGU. 
Chatughpida  Chatushpajjantu- 
jantugalu, oulu, 
Mosale Mosali 
Jantu Jantuva 
Chigari Jinka 
Katte Gadide 
Kunnu kapiti Gabbilamu 
Karadi Yeluggoddu 
Myuga Mrigamu 
Kadhandi Mogapandi 
Mruga Mrigamu, goddu 
Ganduhulle Mogaduppi 
Emme Géde 
Vrishabha, Yeddu 
Karu Dida 
Onte Lotipita 
Hantegudda Tonda 
Bekku Pilli 
Danagalu Pashuvulu 
Gandu kudure- Gurrapu pilla 
mari 
Akalu Avu 
Hulle Jinka 
Tri Adajinka 
Nayi Kukka 
Ane Yénugu 
Kadavi Kanuju 
(no word) Tellani adavi pilli 
Henguri Pentiméka-pen- 
tigorre 
Kudurémari or Gurrapu pilla 
Kattémari 
Hindu Manda 
Chendike nari Guntanakka 
Kappe Kappa 
Adu Méka 
Mola Chevula potu 
Kudure Gurramu 
Béte nayi Vetakukka 
Kattekiraba Gorabotu 
Kappalu nari Nakka 
Adumar Méka pilla 
Kurimari Gorre pilla 
Shivange Chiruta puli 
Sinha Sinhamu 
Halli Balli 
Hennu kudure Godige 
Koti Koti 
Chandili Tsuntsu 
Hésarakatte Kantsara gadide 


Kasturi mruga (no word) 


Sect. az 


TAMIL, 


Mudalai 

Jentu 

Man 

Kazhudai 

Turinjil (Vauwal, 
com.) 

Karadi 

Mirugam 

Kattupanyi 

Mirugam 

Kalaiman 

Yerumai 

Rishabam (yemdu 
idabam) 

Kanruk kutti 

Otta gam 

Pachénan 

Punai 

Adu madukal 

Kudiraik kutti 


Pasu 

Man 
Penman 
Nay 
Yanai 
Kada man 
(no word) 
Pennadu 


Kutti 


Mandai 
Kullanari 
Tavalai 
Velladu 

Musal 

Kudirai 

Véttai nay 
rai puli 


ari 
Vellattuk kutti 
Attuk kutti 
Siruttai 
Singam 

Palli 

Maduvan 
Kurangu 
Sitteli 


Kovéru kazhudai 
Kasturi mén 


Ps 


‘Sect. I, - 


ENGLISH, 
Ox 
Panther 
Pig 
Porcupine 
it 


Chicken 
Cock 
Crane 
Crow 
Dove 


Duck 
Eagle 
Falcon 
Florican 
Fowl 
Game 
Goose 
Hawk 
Hen 
Heron 
Hoopoe 
Jungle Fowl 
Kite 
Nightingale 
Ostrich 
Owl 
Parrot 
Partridge 
Peacock 
Peahen 
Pheasant 


Pigeon 
Quail 
Sparrow 
Spur-fowl 
Wagtail 


Fishes. 
Bombelo 
Crah 


~ Fe qagegeerce 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE, TELUGU. 
Basava Yeddu 
Honniga Chiruta puli 
Handi Pandi pilli 
E‘du Mundlapandi 
Shime mola Shima kundélu 
Tagaru Pottelu 
Thi Yeluka 
Khadga mruga Khadga mrigamu 
Kuri Gorre 
Anilu Udata 
Huli Puli 
Téla Todélu 
Pakshigalu. Pakshulu. 
(no word) Begguru pakshi 
Pakshimarigala Pakshipillalu 
hindu 
Kolimari Kodipilla 
Hunju Punju 
Kokre Konga 
Kage Kaki 
Parvanada Pavurayi 
hakki 
Tadiga Adabatu 
Haddu Béruva 
Giduga Déga 
(no word) Kamiledipitta 
Koli Pakshi 
Bétegalu Veta mrigamu 
Batu Peddabatu 
Dége Déga 
Pette Pettai Koézhi 
Heggokkare Konga 
Kondé hakki Kukuduguvva 
Adavikoli Adavikodi 
Haddu Gadda 
(no word) (no word) 
(no word) (no word) 
Gube Gudlaguiba 
Gini Chiluka 
Kaujuga Kaunzupitta 
Navilu Nemali 
Hennu navilu§ Pentinemali 
(no word) Pedda néla ne- 
mali 
Parivala Pavuramu 
Lavuge Kolankipitta 
Gubbi U'rapitsuka 
Kadukoli Chimatakodi 
Kumbara gubbi Dasaripitta 
Minugalu, Chépalu, 
(no word (no word) 
Nalli Pits 


TAMIL. 
Yerudu 
Siruttai 
Panri 
MulJam panri 
Simai musal 


Anir pillai 
Puli 
Tondén (onai, com.) 


Paravaigal. 
Madaji 
Kunjugal 


Kozhik (kunju) 
Séval 

Narai 

Kakkai 

Pura 


Kulla vattu 
Kazhugu 
Valliru 

Varagu kézhi 
Kozhi 

Véttaip paravai 
Periya vattu 
Dékai (parundu) 
Pettai 

Kurugu 

Kuk kuruvani patchi 
Kattuk kdzhi 
Parundu 
Sagora patchi 
Tikkuruvi 
Andai 

Kilip pillai 
Kavdari 

Mayil 
Penmayil 
Kattu chéval 


Pura 

Kadai 

Vurk kuruvi 
Mullang kozhi 
Valattuk kuruvi 


Machangal. 
Karuvadu 
Nandu 


eh ae 


8&3 


ENGLISH. 
Eel 
Mango-fish 


Oyster 
Pomfret 
Porpoise 
Shark 
Shrimp 
Skate 
Sole 
Turtle 
Whale 


Insects. 
Ant 
Bee 
Beetle 
Bug 
Butterfly 
Caterpillar 
Centipede 


Cochineal worm 


Fire-fly 

Fly 

Gnat 
Grasshopper 
Leech 


Locust 
Louse 
Maggot 
Millepede 
Moth 
Scorpion 
Silk-worm 
Snail 
Snake 
Spider 
Swarm 


Tick 
Vermin 


Wasp 
White ant 


Stones. e£c. 


Agate 
Alum 
Amethyst 
Antimony 
Brass 
Cat’s-eye 
Cry 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE. TELUGU. 
Havuminu Pamu chépa 
(no word) re maga cheé- 
u 
Chippuminu Gulla chépa 
(no word) Tsanduvayi chépa 
Kai minu (no word) 
(no word) Sora chépa 
Sigadi Kundrapottu 
(no word) Téki chépa 
(no word) Naluka chépa 
Kurma Tabélu 
Timingila Timingilamu 
Hulagaju. Purugulu, 
Tra ma 
Jénunona Téneyiga 
Dumbi Boddanki 
Tagani Nalli 
Sité pratti hula Sitékékamu 
Kambali hula Kambalipurugu 
Niurugalu Kallajerri 
(no word) Arudrapurugu 
Benki hula Minugurupuiugu 
Nona l'ga 
Gungadu Déma 
Midite Midata 
Atte Jelaga 
Midicha Peddamidata 
Hinu Pénu 
Hula Purugu 
Saviragdlu Rékatibanda 
Patangada hula Chimata 
Chélu Télu 
Pattu hula Pattupurugu 
Basavana hula Nattagulla 
Havu Pamu 
Jéda Salepurugu 
Makshika sa- Gumpu 
mudaya 
Unni Pinujulu 
Kita Purugulu 
Kadaja Tummeda 
Geddalu Cheda 
Kallugaiu Ratnamulu 
muntaddu, modalayinari. 
Vaidurva (no word) 
Patikara Patikéramu 
Manikya (no word) 
Surma Suruma 
Hittale Ittadi 
Gémédhika Vaidurvama 
Sphatika Sphatikamu 





_- —— eee Steal 3 


Sect. I. 


TAMIL. 
Vilangu 
(xo word) 


Matti (sippi) 
Vavval min 
Kadar panyi 
Sura 

Tradl 

(no word) 
Yerumai nakku 
Amai 
Timingilam 


Pichiga}. 
Yerumbu 
Téni 
Vandu 
Muttup ptchi 
Vannattip puchi 
Kambalip puchi 
Puram 
Tambalap puchi 
7 minip puchi 


Kosu 
Pachaik kili 
Attai 
Vettuk kili 
Pén 

Puzhu 
Maravattai 
Paychi 

Tél 

Pattup puchi 
Nattai 
Pambu 
Silandi 
Kiuttam 


Vuni 

Pandangalai azhik- 
kum genduk ku] 

Kulavi 

Sel (Karaiyan, cow.) 


frattinangal 
mudalanadu. 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH, 
Copper 
Coral 
Carnelian 
Diamond 
Dross 
Kmerald 
Flint 


Gold 

Tron 

Jet 

Jewel 
Lapis lazali 
Lead 
Loadstone 
Marble 
Metal 
Mine 
Mineral 
Pearl 
Quicksilver 


Steel 
Sulphur 
Talc 


Tin 

Topaz 
Touchstone 
Turquoise 


sipparel, 
Boot 
Bracelets 
Brocade 


Kar-rings 
Embroidery 
Fan 

Girdle 
Glove 
Gown 


Handkerchief 
Linen 


VOCABULARY. 

KANARESE. TELUGU. 
Tambra Raga 
Havala Pagadamu 
Holeva kallu Kuruvindarayi 
Vajra Rava 
Nore Chittamu 
Pachche Patsa 
Chakkumuk- Chekimukirdyi 

kikallu 
Chinna Bangaru 
Kabbina Inumu 
Karanji (no word) 
Odave Ratnamu 
Vaidurya Vaiduryamu 
Shisa Sisamu 
Sujikantakallu Sudanturdyi 
Alémanikallu Chaluvarayi 
Loha Lobamu 
Gani Gani 
Lohadhatu Ganildni vastuvu 
Muttu Mutyamu 
Padarasa Padarasamu 
Kempu Kempu 
Nila Nilamu 
Belli Vendi 
Ukku Ukku 
Gandhaka Gandhakamu 
Abhraka Abhrakamu 
Tagara Tagaramu 
Pushyaraga Pushyaragamu 
Ore kallu Woragallu 
Nilada kallu =‘ Firdjarayi 

- Udupu. Dustulu. 
Moja Moja 
Balegalu Kadiyamulu 
Sarige buttd Atarash 

pattu 
Gundi Gundi 
Kujlayi Kullayi 
Sarapani Golusu 
Doddachatte § Kunche 
Vastragalu Battalu 
Chatte Kotu 
Alle Didi 
Challana Sharayi 
Hattakaduku Tammetlu 
Niraji Buttapani 
Bisanige Visanakarra 
Datti Nadikattu 
Kaigausanige  Cheyijédu 
Niluvangi Niluvutangt 
Kaivastra Rumalu 
Batte Nulubatta 
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TAMIL, 
Sembu 
Pavazham 
(no word) 
Vairam 


Sittam (kittam) 
Pachai 
Sakki mukkikal 


Pon 

Irumbu 

Karuninulai 

Trattinam 

Vaidiriyam 

I’yam 

Kandakkal 

Salavaik kal 

Logam 

Kani 

Tadu 

Muttu 

Rasam 

Kembu 

Nilam 

Velli 

Yegu 

Kandagam 

Abarékku (appira- 
gam) 

Tagaram 

Pushparagam 

Vurai kal 

Nila rattinak kal 


Vuduppu. 
Buts jodu 
Kadagam 
Sittirap pattadai 


Pottan 

Kulla 

Sangili 
Pérvai chattai 
Vuduppu 
Nedunjattai 
Panju 


Nisar 

Mattik kay (kadani) 

Pittaiyal 

Visiyi 

Araik kattu 

Kaiméry sédu 
vun 

Kaik kuttai 

Narchilai 
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ENGLISH, 
Lining 
Loop 
Necklace 
Needle 
Pocket 


Pin 
Ribbon 
Ring 
Seam 
Shirt 
Shoe 
Silk 
Skirt 
Sleeve 
Stocking 
Thimble 
Thread 
Turban 
Veil 
Velvet 
Woollen 


Food, 
Asparagus 
Appetite 
Barley 
Boiled 
Beef 

7can 


Bread 
Breakfast 
Brinjal 
Bottle 
Broth 
Butter 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Cheese 


Cork 
Cream 
Curds 
Dainty 


Dinner 


Drink 
Feast 
Flesh 
Flour 
Fried 
Glass 


VOCABULARY. Sect. I. 
KANARESE, TELUGU, TAMIL, 
Astaru Astiri Vullurait tuni 
Kunike Utsu Kanni (noose of loop) 
Kanthasara Kanthasari Kandasaram (ani) « 
Suji Sudi Visi 
Jébu Jébu Sakku 
Gundusiji Gundusudi Kundusi 
Navara Nada Ribin 
Ungura Ungaramu Médiram 
Dunduholige Nadimikuttu Taiyal 
Chikka soge Chinna tsokk& Kamisu 
Jodu Muchche Séddu 
Pattu Pattu Pattu 
Sharacu Kongu Mun tanai 
Sogétdlu Tsokké cheyyi Sattaik kai 
Méjédu Méjédu Kal mejédu 
Angustin Angustanu Angustan 
Dara Daramu Nul 
Paga Paga Talaip pagai 
Musuku Musuku Muk kaédu 
Mukamal Mohamalu Mugamal pattu 
Tupataddu Banatu Kambili 
Alhdra. Ahdranu, A'géram, 
(no word) (no word) Asparégas 
Hasivu Akali Pasi 
Javegédi Barlibiyyamu Var kédumai 
Kudishiddu Wandina Vévitta 
Hirémamsa Pedda mamsamu Mittiraichi 
Chapparada- Chikkudugdya  Vinsu 
vare 
Rotti Rotte Rotti 
Belaggina uta ‘Teaddi Témésai 
Badané hayi Vankaya Kattarik kay 
Shise Buddi Putti 
Marsa, sara Charu Anam 
Benne Venna Venney 
Kovisapalya Késukura Kovis kirai 
Huvinakovisu Peddakosuktra Kali pillavar 
Junnu Dzunnu Sunnuk katti (par 
katti) 
Bendu Biradaé Karku 
Kene Migada Palédu 
Mosaru Perugu °Tayir 
Najokada Nuchigala paddér- Rusiyana vastu 
bhakshya dhamu 
ee Vedibhéjanamu  Tini 
a 
Paniya Tagé vastuvu Panam 
Habba Panduga Virundu 
Matsa Mamsamu Mamisam 
Hittu Pindi Mavu 
Huridaddu Pélchina Poritta 
Gaji Gadzupatra Palingu pattiram, 


palingu 


Sect. J. 


ENGLISH. 
Gravy‘ 
Greens 
Guest 


Host 


Jam 
Jelly 
Knife 
Milk 
Millet 
Minced 
Mustard 
Mutton 
Napkin 
Oil 
Pickle 
Pepper 
Plate 
Toast 


Rice 
Salt 
Sauce 
Spoon 
Stewed 


Sugar 
Supper 
Sweetmcats 
Tablecloth 


Tay 
Veal 
Vinegar 


Wheat 
Wine 


House, Furni- 
ture, §'c. 
Arch 
Bag 
Basket 
Barber 
Bearer 
Bath 
Bed-room 
Beam 
Bench 
Bell 
Bedstead 
Bedding 
Blanket, 
Box 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE, TELUGU. 
Matsa rasa Mamsa rasamu 

Kayi palyagalu Akuktra 
Avutanakke Atithi 
bandava 
Avutana’ idu- Grihastu 
vava 
Muramba Tandra 
(no word) Sharabattu 
Churi Katti 
Halu Pélu 
Navane Mokkajonnalu 
Hachchida Chitakagottina 
Sasive Avala 
Kuri mamsa Véta mamsamu 
Kai gudde Rumalu 
Enne Nune 
Uppina kayi U'’rngaya 
Menasu Miriyalu 
Pingani Tatta 
Sutta Sega dzupina 
vastuvu 
Akki Annamu 
Uppu Uppu 
Chatni Vyanjauamu 
Sautu CGarite 
Bésida Vetsachesina 
aharamu 
Sakkare Tsakkera 
Ratri uta Ratribhdjanamu 
Mithayigalu Mithayi 
Méjébatte Méja duppati 
Tambala Tatta 
Karuvina Dida mamsamu 
mamsa 
Kadi Kadi 
Gddi Godhumalu 
Drakshimadya Draksha-sarayi 
Mane muttu- Illu samanulu 
galu muitiddu, modalayinari. 
Kamanu Kamanu 
Chila Gotamu 
Gude Gampa 
Kshaurakanu Mangalavadu 
Horuvavanu Béyi 
Bachchalumane Sndnamu 
Malaguva kéne Padakatillu 
Tole Dilamu 
Kalu mane Balla pita 
Gante Ghanta 
Mancha Mantsamu 
Hasige Parupu 
Kambali Gongadi 
Pettige Pette or dabbi 
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TAMIL, 
Mamisa rasam 
Kirai 
Virundali 


Virundidugiravan 
Jam tittippu 
Jelli 


Katti 

Pal 

Tinai 
Kondina 
Kadugu 
Attiyaichi 
Napkin 
Yenney 
Vurugay 
Milagu 
Pingan 
Anal kattinadu 


Sdoru 

Vuppu 

Kuznambu 

Kayandi 

Sunda vaitta (San- 
dina aharam) 

Saruk karai 

Irap podsanam 

Mittay 

Mésai duppatti 

Tire 

Kanriraichi 


Kadi 
K6édumai! 
Diraksha sarayam 


Vidu saman, muda: 
lanada, 

Valaiva 
Pai 
Kuidai 
Ambattan 
Boyi 
Snana totti 
Padukai arai 
Vuttiram 
Visippalagai 
Mani 


Kattil 

Kattil mettai 
Simai kambili 
Petti 
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ENGLISH, 


Bolt 
Brick 
Bucket 
Building 
Candle 
Carriage 


Carpet 


Casket 
Cellar 
Chink 
Chamber 
Chimney 
Chair 


Chest 

Cistern 

Cook 

Corner 
Counting-house 
Comb 

Cover 


Coverlet 
Cup 


Cupola 
Cradle 
Curtains 
Discharge 


Door 
hae 

xpenses 
Floor 
Footman 
Foundation 
Furniture 
Gardener 
Groom 
Hall 
Handle 
Hire 


Hole 
Jar 
Kettle 
Key 
Kitchen 
Laborer 


Lamp 
Library 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE, TELUGU, 
alige aka 
Agali Gadiya 
Ittige Itikerdyi 
Bani Nillu todé patra 
Kattada Kattadamu 
Ménada bétt{ Vatti 
Bandi Bandi 
Ratnakambali Ratna;kambali 
(Kambalam) 
Barani Samputamu 
Nelamilige Nélamaliga 
Shilu Bitika 
Kothadi Gadi 
Hoge gud Pogagida 
Kurchi Kurchi 
Dodda pettige Boshanamu 
Totti Nillatotti 
Adigeyavanu Vantavadu 
Mile Mula 
Daftara khdni Kothi 
Bachanige Duvvena 
Muchchala Gavisena or 
muita 
Hoddike Palatigu pdéshu 
Batlu Ginne 
Kalasa Gérigummatamu 
Totlu Totla 
Teregalu Domatera 
Bidugade Tosivéyadamu, ov 
karadamu 
Kada Talupu 
Rachchalu Timu 
Vechchagalu Kharitsulu 
Nela Néla 
Kalalu Panivadu 
Astibhara Punadi 
Samanu Samanu 
Totagara Totavadu 
Kastara Gurra puvadu 
Padaséle Kutamu 
Hidi Pidi 
Kuli Adde or kuli 
Titu Bokka 
Jadi Zadi 
(no word) Nillu kaché patra 
Bigadakai Tdlapu chevi 
Adigémane Vantaillu 
Kuliaju Pani chésukoni 
jivinché védu 
Dipa Dipamu 
P Pustaka shala 


iduvasthala 


Sect. I. 


TAMIL. 
Palagai 
Tazhappal 


Senga 
Kaittotti (Kai chal) 
Ka m 


Mezhuku vartti 
Vandi 


Samukkdlam 


Simizh 
Nilavarai 
Vedippu 
Arai 

Pugai kudu 
Naérkali 
Periya petti 
Nirtotti 


Samaiyay kdran 
Miulai 


Panachdlai 
Sippu 
Mudi 


Duppatti 

(Metal) Kinnam pat- 
tiram, kuvalei 

Stubi mandapam 

Tottil 

Tirai chilai 

Nikki vidudal 


Kadavu 
Saladarai 
Selavu 

Tarai 

Vélaik karan 
Asti varam 
Mésai naéykdligal 
Totta karan 
Kudirai karan 
Kudam 

Kai pidi 

Kuli 

Tulai 

Fadi 

Kopparai 

Savi 


Madappalli (kusini 
Vv éiai yal 


Vilakku 
Pustaka sdlai 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 
Lime 
Lock 
Looking-glass 
Mat 


Oven 


Palki 
Pillar 
Pillow 
Porch 
Porter 
Plaster 
Pot 
Roof 
Scissors 
Servant 
Sheet 
Slave 


Snuffers 
Soot : 
Stair 
Step 
Storey 
Swee 
Table 
Tailor 
Terrace 
a 

ry) 
Tongs 
Torch 
Torch-bearer 
Wages 
Wall 
Washerman 
Water-carrier 


Window 
Wood 

Bit 

Bridle 
Curry-comb 
Girth 


Martingale 
Saddle 
Spur 


Spectacles 
Stable 
Stirrup 


A Garden. 
Fruit 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE. TELUGU. 
Sunna Sunnamu 
Biga Bigamu 
Kannadi Addamu 
Chape Tsapa 
Rotti ole Rottelu kalché 
poyyl 
Palki Palaki 
Kambha Gundza 
Dimbu Dindu 
Tala bagalu Mogasala 
Kulivanu Kulivadu 
Gachchu Gatsu 
Gadige Kunda 
Stru Paipuri 
Kattari Kattera kdla 
Sévakanu Naukaru 
Hachchada Duppati 
Gulama U'digapuvadu or 
khasa 
Kudikattari Dipapu kattera 
Abboji Karadupamu 
Sopana Mettu 
Mettu Adugu 
Antastu Méda 
Gudisuvava * U'dchévadu 
Méje Méjaballa 
Chippiga Darjivadu 
Matige Tarusu 
Henchu Penku 
Tudi Midde or kona 
Ikkala Patakaru 
Divatige Diviti 
Mashalji Mashalji 
Sambala Jitamu 
Gdde Goda 
Agasanu Tsakalavadu 
Niru horuvava WNillu-techcheé- 
vadu 
Kitiki Kitiki 
Kattige or mara Manu 
Kadivala Kallepumukka 
Lagamu Kallemu 
Kararu Gorapamu 
Thadi Tanguvaru 
Jérbandu Mukhapatta 
Jinu Pallamu 
Mojémullu Gurramunu 
liché mullu 
Mikkannadi $$ Suléchanamu 
Laya Tabéla 
Rikabu Anke 
Tota. Tota, 
ie Pahdu 
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TAMIL, 
Sunnambu 
Puttu 
Mugak kannadi 
Pay 
Aduppu 


Pallakku 
Tin 


. Talai yanai 


Poérchu 

Sumai yedukiravan 
Pichu 

Panai 

Kurai 

Katteri kdl 

Vélai kdran 
Duppatti 

Adimai 


Vilakku kattari 
Ottadai 
(Senter 

tone adi(padi) 
Mél saettal P 
Perukku giraval 
Mésai 
Taiyar karan 
Talam 


O'du 
Mérpuyam 
Kuradu 
Pandam 
Masalji 
Sambalam 
Suvar 

Vannan 
Tannir k karan 


Janal 

Maram 

Kadivalattunirumbu 

Kadivalam 

Kurappam 
anguvar 
artingal 

Jini 

Kudimul 

Mukku k kannadi 

Layam 

Angapadi 


Tottam. 
Pazham 
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” ENGLISH. 
Husk 
Kernel 
Stone or seed 
Almond 
Apple 


Apricot 
Cherry 

Betel nut 
Cocoa nut 
Citron. 
Custard-apple 
Date 

Fig 


Grapes 


Guava 
Lemcn 


Lime 
Mango 
Mangostein 
Melon 


Mulberry 


Olive 
Orange 
Peach 

Pear 
Pine-apple 
Plantain 
Plum 
Pomegranate 
Quince 
Raisins 


Sugar-cane 
Tamarind 
Walnut 


TN C8 e 
Bambu 
Blackwood 
Boxwood 
Coffer 
Cypress 
Figtree 
Mallows 
Myrtle 


Pine 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE. TELUGU, 
Hottu Pottu 
Bitta Pappu 
Kotte or Bija Tenka or vittu 
Badami Badamu 
Elichihannu Shima régu 
pandu 
(no word) (no word) 
(no word) (no word) 
Tengina kayi obbari kaya 
Hiralé kayi Dabba kaya 
Sitaphala Sitaphalamu 
Kharjura Kharjura pandu 
Attihannu Shima médi 
pandu 
Chappara Anguru pandlu 
drakshi 
Sibihannu Jama pandu 
Nimbe Nimma pandu 
Gajanimbe Nimma pandu 
Mavinahannu Mamidi pandu 
(no word) (no word) 
Karbuja Karabuja pandu 
Hippalé hainu Kambali pandu 
Ippe no word) 
Witithafam Weschobil panda 
(no word) (no word) 
(no word) (no word) 
Anasu Andsa pandu 
Bale Ariti pandu 
(no word) Draksha pandu 
Dalambi Dadima pandu 
Bedana (no word) 
Drakshi hatnu Yendina draksha 
pandu 
Kabbu Cheruku 
Hunishe Chinta pandu 
Akrota (no word) 
Maragaju. Chetla. 
iduru Veduru 
Kemmara Nalla manu 
Pettigémara (no word) 
Bundu hija Kafi vittalu 
Suru Chikati manu 
Attimara Shima médi 
chettu 
Khanguni Bella pakuchettu 
Pannirugida (0 word) 
Anasa > Dévaddruvyik- 


shamu 


Sect. I, 


TAMIL, 
i 
aruppu 
Kottat 
Vadumai k kottai 
Simai ilandai p paz- 
ham 


7s eat pazham 

e azham 
Pakkin : 

Téngay (ham 
Kodi madulam paz- 
Sittap pazham 
Péricham pazham 
Attip pazham 


Tirdétcha p pazham 


Koyyap pazham 
Pérelumicham paz- 
ham . 
Yelumicham pazhant 
Mam pazham 
Mangostein pazham 
Molam pazham, sum- 
ai vellari 
Musuk kattaip paz- 
ham 
Olive pazham 
Kichili » pazham 
Peach pazham 
Pear pazham 
Annasip pazham 
Vazhaip pazham 
Plum pazham 
Madulam pazham 
Quince pazham 
Kaynda mundirikai 
pazham 
Karumbu 
Puliyam pazham 
Walnut kottai 


Marangal. 
Mungil 
Karuppu maram 
Punnal maram 
Kappichedi 
Pungamaram 
Attimaram 


Tattichedi 
Myrtle maram 
Sadikkaéy maram 


oc esadad ~ 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 


Vine 

Anise 
Cabbage 
Capsicum 
Caraway 
Cardamom 
Carrot 
Chamomile 
Coriander 


Cresses 
Jasmine 


Lily (water) 


Nosegay 
Poppy 
Ro 


se 
Tulip-tree 
Violet 
Wreath 
Bark 
Berry 
Blossom 


Branch 
Fibre 
Flower 
Gum 
Leaf 
Plant 
Root 


Trank 
Cucumber 
Fennel 
Flax 
Garlic 


Gourd 


Hemp 
Indigo 
Leek 
Lentil 
Linseed 
Mint 
Nettle 
Nightshade 
Onion 
Parsley 
Peas 
Rue 
Saffron 


Arishana 





VOCABULARY. 
' 
KANARESE. TELUGU. 
gu Teku manu 
Draékshi gida Drdkgha tiga 
Soinpu Sdépu 
Kovisapalya § Kosukura 
Menashina kdyi Mirapakaya 
(no word) (no word) 
E’‘lakki Yelakulu 
Pitakanda Gazaragadda 
Shavantige (no word) 
Kottumbari Kotimira 
bija 
Turuku sasive Adélukura 
Mallige Malle 
Naidale Tellakaluva 
Hiuvinaturayi Tasagasd 
Postugida Gurdyi 
Gulabi Gulabi 
Basari (no word) 
(no word) (no word) 
Male Danda 
Patte Baradu 
Kayi Kaya or pandu 
Moggu Mogga 
Kale Manda 
Kusuma Nara ov uda 
Huvvu Puvvu 
Ména Banka 
Ele Aku 
Gida o7 sosi Chettu 
Béru Véru 
Buda Modu 
Sauté kayi Dosa kaya 
Sdpu Pedda jilakira 
Sanubu Dzanumu 
‘ Bellulli Tellagadda 
Soré kayi ov Pottigummadi 
kambalakdyi kaya 
Naru Dzanapa nara 
Nili Nilimandu 
Ullegedde (no word) 
Alasandi (no word) 
Agashe (no word) 
Pudina Pudini 
Kopa Duradagondi 
(no word) (aw word) 
Trulli Ulligadda 
Achaéméda (no word) 
Bataéni Batanilu 
Sadapu Sadapa chettu 


Kunkuma puvvu 


herein we pete RRANENGE shies NE ERT AE TEIN, 


TAMIL. 
Tékka maram 
Tiratcha kodi 
Sémbu chedi 
Kovik kirai 
Simai milakay 


Kottamalli 


Cress 

Jadimalli kai 

Tamarai 

Puchendu 

Kasa kas& 

Roja 

Puvarasu 

Violet pu 

Pumalai 

Marappattai 

Sirukay 

Pungottu (cluster of 
flowers 

Kilai 

Nar (malar) 

Pu (pushpein) 

Pisin 

Tlai 

Nattu (pundu) 

(rsculent) Kizhangu 
(vér, malam) 

Adimaram 

Vellarik kay 

Sadakuppi 

Sanal 

Vellaip pundu (kom- 
matti, kommatti 
sural) 

Suraik kay 


Sanappu 
(plant) Avuri(nilam) 
Nila venkayam 
Payaru 

Siru sanal virai 
Tulasi 

Kanjori 
Vishappundu 
Venkayam 
Parsley 

Pattani 

(no word) 
Manjal 


ENGLISH. 
Sorrel 


Thistle 
Jet-d’eau 
Aqueduct 


Arable Land. 


Barley 
Barn 
Bran 
Cart 
Chaff 
Corn 
Farm 
Farmer 
Field 
Grass 
Harrow 
Harvest 
Hay 
Hedge 
Husbandry 
Laborer 
Landlord 


Meadow 


Plough 
Reaper 


Reaping-hook 


Rice 
Sower 


Spade 
Straw 
Stack 
Tenant 


Wheat 
Wilderness 
Yoke 

Yoke of oxen 


Of Banking 
and Accounts. 


Account 
Acquittance 


Sect. I. 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE. TELUGU. TAMIL. 
Pullamburuchi Pulichintdku Sukkan Nurai (suk- 
soppu kan kirai) 
(no word) Batsalikura Kirai (pasalei) 
(no word) Adavi, tellagadda (no srord) 
Datturi Kusuma chettu Moulli 
Nirina hayike (no sord) Nirt tdrai 
Karanji Kalava Vayk kal 
Hasandgura  Séryapu bhimi. Sey kal nilam. 
bhimi. 
Jave godi Barli biyyamu, Varkdédumai 
Kanaja Dhanyapu kottu Kalanjiyam 
Tavudu Tavudu Tavidu 
Bandi Motabandi Sumai vandi 
Hottu Pollu Padar 
Dhanya Dhanyamu Taéniyam 
Géni bhimi Idzara Sagupadi 
Raitanu Kapu Payir seygiravan 
Hola Polamu or chénu Pulam 
Garike hullu Pachchika Pullu 
Guddali Papatumu Parambu 
Suggi Kota Aruppu 
Onabullu Yendu kasuva Volarttina pul 
Béli Kanche Veli 
Vyavasiya Vyavasdyamu Vivasdéyam 
Gémerara Kamatagadu 1 
Neladayeja- Néla khavandu Nilak karan 
mana 
Holamala Pachchika Pulttarai 
polamu 
Negilu Nagali or araka Kalappai 
Koyyuvava Kotegadu or Arup paruk kiravan 
kodavali 
Kudugélu Kaluputisé t4yud- Arival 
hamu 
Akki Biyyamu Arisi 
Bittuvava Vittévadu or Viraik kiravan 
dzaddigamu 
Guddali Salakapara Manvetti 
Godihullu Gaddi Vaik kol 
Mede Kada or todime Pér 
Okkaln Kapu or kapur- Paykari 
amu vundé vadu 
Gédi Gédhumalu Kédumai 
Adavi Adavi Kadu 
Noga Kadi Nugattadi 
(no word) Woke araka yed- O’rér kundai 
dulu 
Savukaratana Séahukaru vydpda- Sacukar, viydparam 
va Lekkavie ram, ickkalu, hanakhugalli 
shaya. vitini gurinchi. huritte. 
kka Lekka Kanakku 
Bidugade Chellu chiti Sellu chittn 
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ENGLISH. KANARESE, TELUGU. TAMIL. 
Address Arji or vilasa Vildsamu Mél viladsam 
Advance Mungada Santsa karamu Mun panam 
Advertisement Prakatane Prakatana Vilambaram 
Agent Mutalika Adatidaru Kumasté 
Agreement Odambadike Wodambadika Vudan padik kai 
Answer Udarane Javabu Padil uttaravu 
Apprentice Abhyasisuvava Pani nértsukoné Vélai kattuk kollu 

chinnavadu giravan 
Asset Jindagi Sammati Asti 
Auction la Vélamu Yélam 
Balance Baki Niluva or baki Niluvai 
Banker Savuk ara Sahukaru Kasuk kadaik karan 
Bankrupt Divali Divalettina vadu Dulabi 
Bill Rashidu Chiti Chittu 
Bond Patra Patramu Pattiram 
Broker Dalali Taragari Taragan, dubdshi 
Business Kelasa Pani or varta- Veélai 

kamu 
Buyer Kolluvava Konévadu Kojlu kiravan 
Capital Miladhana Muladhanamu Mudarpanam 
Charges Kharchugalu  Selavalu Selavu 
Commerce Vyapara Vartakamu Varuttagam 


Constituent Erpadisuvava Niydmakudu Viyapari idattil pa- 
nam. vaittavan 


Contract Guttige Gutta or idzara Kuttagai 
Credit Parapatya Dzama or para- Varavu 
pati 
Creditor Sdlakoduvava Appuichchina- Kadan koduttavan 
vadu 
Custom-house Sunkada mane Sdyaru kachchéri Ayat turai 
Date Tédi Térikhu Tédi 
Day-book Dinapustaka § Rédzuchithcha Kurip pédu 
Debit Kharchu Chellu or khar- Selavu 
chu 
Debt Sala Appu Kadan 
Debtor Sdla gara Appu tisukonna- Kadan yattavan 
. vadu 
Delay Alasya Alasyamu Tamasam 
Demand Tagade Adagadamu Tandal 
Evasion Chapayiséna Tappintsukdva- Purattu 
damu 
Excuse Nepa or vyaja Saku Sakku 
Export Raftu Yegumati Yéttumadi 
Factor Mutalika Kothidarudu Viyapari 
Famine Kshama or bara Katakamu Kashamam, panjam, 
; karuppu 
Goods Sdmanu or ji- Saruku Sarukku 
nasa 
Grain Dhanya Dhanyamu Taniyam 
Handicraft Kaikelasa Shilpamu Kaiveélai 
Import Amadu Digumati Trakkumadi 
Interest Baddi Vaddi Vatti 
Lease Patte Kaulu or karéru Kuttagai 
Leisure Savakdsha Tirika Savakdsam 
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ENGLISH. 
Letter 
Loan 


Loss 
Mannfacture 
Market 
Memorandum 
Merchant 
Merchandize 
Message 
Money 
Mortgage 
Note 
Overplus 
Packet 
Partner 


Passport 
Payment 
Peddler 
Penalty 
Plenty 
Pledge 
Post 
Poverty 


Price 
Principal 
Profit 
Property 
Rate 
Receipt 
Rent 
Sample 
Scarcity 
Seller 


Shop 
Signature 


Sum-total 
Trade 
Trustee 


Usage 
Wages 
Warehouse 


Wealth 
Whart 


VOCABULARY. 
KANABESE. TELUGU. 
Khattu Uttaramu 
Sala Cheyibadulu 
Nashta Nashtamu 
Utpatti Sétapani 
Bajaru Bajaru 
Yadastu Yadastu 
Vartakanu Vartakudu| 
Vyaparajinasu Vartakamu 
Suddi Vartamanamu 
Hana Rukalu 
Adamana Taékattu 
Chiti Puroni 
Migate Petstsu 
Tabalaku Katta 
Bhagastanu or Palikapu 
palugdranu 
Rahadari Rahadari 
Sandaya lvvadamu 
Hakaru Hakaru 
Danda Dandana 
Vistara Vistaramu 
Adamana Takattu 
Tapdlu or anche Tapélu 
Daridra or ba- Daridriyamu 
datana 
Bele, dharane or Vela 
kraya 
Asalu Asalu 
Labha Adayamu 
Sottu Sottu 
Dara Dhara 
Rashidu Rasidu 
Badige Adde 
Madari Madiri or mos- 
taru 
Bara Arudu 
Maruvavanu Ammevadu 
Angadi Angadi 
Oppa or das- Chévralu or san- 
katu W 
Antu Verasi 
Vyapara Vartakamu 
Jimmédara Sommutana-pa- 
ramuga-untsu- 
konnavadu 
Achara Achéramu 
Sambala Jitamu 
Ugrana or Giddangi 
kothi 
Sampattu Bhagyamu 


Amadu raftina Digumatirévu 


ghatta 


ee 


Sect. I- 


TAMIL. 
Kadidam 
Kadan 
Nashtam 
Seyarkaip porul 
Sandai 
Yadastu 
Varttagan 
Varttaga charakku 
Solli Anuppudal 
Panam 
Adagu 
Sittu 
Vubari (bakki) 
Sippam 
Panguk karan 


Radari sittu 
Pananjeluttudal 
Tirindu virkiravan 
Tandam 

Migudi 

I’du 

Tapal 

Tarittiram 


Kirayam 


Mudar panam 
Labam 

Sottu 

Vidam 

Pattu chittu 
Vadagai 
Madiri 


Arumai 
Virkiyavan 
Kadai 

Kai yezhuttu 


Mottam 
Viyaparam 
Poruppali 


Vazhakkam 
Sambalam 
Samankidangu 


Selvam 
Yéttirakkumadi pan- 
numidam 


Sect. I, VOCABULARY. 
ENGLISH. KANARESE. TELUGU. 
Of Shipping. dJahajige sdma- : 
nu yérisuod dich. 
vishaya. 
Anchor Langaru Langaru 
Boat Doni Padava 
Cable Langaruhagga Moku 
Cargo Jahajina saraku Vadasaruku 
Commander of Sénadhipati or Adhikari 
forces dalavayi 
Compass i aa a Kantapu sudi 
Ferry-boat Haragélu Done 
Flag Kodi or nishani Kodi 
Mast Naveya kamba Vadastambhamu 
Mate (no word) Zatakadu 
Oar Huttu Teddu 
Bhatesari Bhatasari 
Prow Jahajinamukha Vada mundari- 
parshva tatto 
Rope ae Tadu 
Rudder Uttu Tsukkani 
Sail Hayi Vadatsapa 
Sailor Naviganu Vadavadu 
Stem Tumbu Vadayokka mun- 
dari bhagamu 
Twine Sanabina huri Dzanapuri 
Voyage Samudra yana Sabaru 
Yard Adda mara Vadastambhapu 
adda karra 
Of Law and Ju- Kaniinuvavya- Nydya, sambai- 
dicial Matters, vahtravishaya- dhamaina vish- 
gala kuritu. ayamulu. 
Abuse Baigala 
Acquittal Bidugadi Vidudala 
Adultery Hadara or viya- Vyabhicharamu 
bhichara 
Amputation Angahina Avayavachché- 
madona danamu 
Arbitration Madhyasta Madhyasthamu 
Arbitrator Madhyastagdra Madhyasthudu 
Attorney Vakilu Vakilu 
Award Tirpu Tirpu - 
Bail Jaminu Dzaminu 
Bribery Lanchaguli Lantsamu 
tana 
Civil Court Adalutu ké6tu Vyavahdrasabha 
Chain apani Golusu 
Clause Kala Prakaranamu 
Clerk Mutsaddi Karanamu 
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TAMIL, 
Kappargalaik 
kuritta. 


Nanguram 
Padagu(padavu,com.) 
Amaru kayiru 
Kappar sarakku 
Kappaladigari 


Tisai ayikaruvi san- 
dappetti 

O’dam 

Kodi 

Paymaram 

Kappaladikarikkut- 
tunaivan 

Tandu 

Pirayanak karan 

Kappalin munpak- 
kam 


Kayiru 

Sukkan 

Kappar pay 

Kappalal 

Kappal irupurat té- 
yum serk kung 
kattai 

Sanar kayiru 

Kappal yattirai 

Pay virikkumaram 


Niyaya vishaiyanga- 
leik pat is 
Adikkira mittal 
(tittu) 
Vidudalai 
Vipasdram 


Anga sédanam 


Panjayattu 

Punjayattuk karan 

Vakil 

Tirppu 

Jamin 

Lanjam 

Civil corttu 

Vilangu (sangili) 

Piriva 

Rayasak karan 

(jawab-navis) 

H2 
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ENGLISH. 
Confession 


Convict 
Conviction 


Copy 


Crime 


Criminal Court 


Decree 
Defendant 
Deed 


Denial 
Divorce 


Evidence 
Executioner 


Executor 
Ex-parte 


Fee 

Fine 

Forgery 

Gaol 

Gallows 
Highwayman 
Hanging 


Judge 
Legacy 


Legatee 


Murder 
Murderer 


Nonsuit 
Notice 


Oath 
Pardon 


ison en a enareereimmnameretaaeaaemiaemnesensineeereemenmeanmnenaneeteememmnemmnarmm naman anmetennaennee emeeeenn ements cance an aan otra eee RT 


VOCABULARY. Sect. I. 
KANARESE. TELUGU. TAMIL. 
Oppikolluvike Woppu kéva- Ottuk kolludal 
or kabilu damu 
Tappitasthanu Nérasthudu Kuttavali 
Sabitu Néramu sthdpint- Kuttavali yenyu tir- 
sadamu ma nittal 
Karada or Nakalu Nakal 
nakalu 
Tappu or tap- Néramu Kuttam 
pita 
Faujudari Danda sabha Criminal Corttu 
kourtu Tirp 
u Tirpu pu 
Provivéd Pretivéai Piradivadi 
Patra Patramu or kary- Sddanapattiram 
amu 
Inkdéru Lédanadamu Maruttal 
Vivaha bandha Parityégamu Vivagamosanam 
visarjane 
Sakshya Sakshyamu Satchi 
Galligeht kuva- Uridisé bantrotu Tukkil pdédu kiravan 
vanu 
Amalu nadisu- Neravérchévadu Executor 
vavanu 
Ekapaksha Yéka pakshapu Oru talai yana 
vichdérana 
Rusum Rusumu Kattanam (dasturi) 
Aparddha or §$Aparadhamu Aparadam 
julumane 
Srishtane Tappu dastavézu Poyyay vundu pan- 
srishtinchina nudal 
néramu 
Bandikhane Chera Sirai chalai 
Gallumara Urimanu Tukku maram 
Darikattuva-  Darikotti déché- Vazhi katti parippa- 
kalla vadu van 
Tugona Uridiyadamu Tukkir pédu dal 
Nyayadhipati Nyayadhipiti Niyayadi padi 
Sayuvaga itt, Marana shdsana Marana sadana porul 
asti purvakamuga 
ichchina sottu 
Moktyari prae Marana shdsana Marana sidana porul 
kara astiya prakéramu d4s- pettavan 
tegadu kollu- _tini pondévadu 
vavanu 
Kole Khuni Kolai 
Kolemadida- Khinichésina- Kolai yal 
vanu vadu ; 
Nirvyajya Vydjyamunurad- Vazhakkut tallunkai 
du chéyadamu 
Istyaru Prakatana or Notis 
yeruka 
Pramana Pramanamu Sattiyam 
Ksghame or Mannimpu Mannippu 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH, 
Perjury 
Plaintiff 
Prison 
Prisoner 


Proof 
Punishment 
Quarrel 
Reader 
Respite 


Right 


Scourge 
Sentence 


Suit 


Summons 
Testator 


Theft 
Thief 
Tribunal 
Trial 


Will 
Witness 


Of Govern- 
ments, 

Ally 
Ambassador 
Authority 
Alliance 
Boundary 
Canopy 
Capital 
City 
Coin 
Courier 
Crown 


Dynasty 
Deputy 
Duty 
Kdict 


Emperor 
Empress 


Excellency 
Exchequer 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE, TELUGU. 
Tappupramana Apramanamu 
Vadi Vadi 
Kaidukhane Cherasala 
Bandivana or Kayidi 
kaidi 
Ruju Ruzuvu 
Dandane Shiksha, 
Jagala Dzagadamu 
O/duvavanu Chadivévadu 
Tadedu iddna Tirpunilipipetta- 
damu 
Hakku o7 Badhyata 
badhyate 
Korade Koradaé 
Shikshatirpu or Tirpu 
Nashidunaéme 
Vyavahéra or Vyajyamu 
vyajya 
Sammanu Talabu chiti 
Maranashdasan- Marana shdsan- 
agara amu vrasi 
tsachchévadu 
Kallatana Dongatanamu 
Kalianu Donga 
Nydyasthaéna Nydya sthalamu 
Vichaérane Vichdrane 
Maranashdsana Maranashdasa- 
namu 
Sakshi Sskshi 
Dhoretanada Doratanamiulanu 
vishaya. gurinchi, 
Samakhyedara Kattubaturadzu 
Rayabhari Raéyabhari 
Adhikara Adhikéramu 
Samakhye Vihitamu 
Sarahaddu Poliméra 
Asamanagiri Pandili 
Rajadhani Rajadhani 
Patna Pattanamu 
Nanya Nanyamu 
Harakaéranu Harkara 
Kirita Kiritamu 
Rajyabhara Doratanamu 
Nayabu Nayabu 
Kelasa or terige Pani 
Nirtpa Shaésanamu 
Chakravarti Chakravarti 
Sarva bhaumini Chakravarti- 
yokka b 
Ghanate Shréshthta 
Khajane Bokkasamu 
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TAMIL, 
Poy satchi 
Vadi 


Kaidu (kéval) 
Kaidi 


Ruju 

Tandanai 

Sacharavu 

Padippavan 

Konja kalattukku 
dandanai yai 
nirulb vaittal 

Sudandiram 


Adi 
Tirmd4nam 


Viyé chiyam 


Sommons 
Marana sédanam 
ezhudi vaippavan 


Tiruttu 

Tirudan 

Niydya stalam 
Visdranai 
Maranas4danam 


Satchik karan 


Dureittanagateih 
hurittu. 
Aikkiyamana raja 
Stanadi padi 
Adikéram 
Vudandai 
Yellai 
Mér katti 
Raja dani 
Pattanam 
Nanayam 
Tidan 
Kiridam 
Raja vamisam 
Trandan durai, piradi 
durai 
Aluval 
Sattam 
Sak kravarti 
Trani 


Sirappu 
Pokkisha sflaj 
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ENGLISH. 
Foreigner 


Faction 
Gentleman 


Granary 
Inhabitant 
Journey 
King 

Lane 
Levee 
Majesty 
Mint 
Monarch 
Native 


Night-watch 
News 
Nobleman 
Patent 


Pomp 
Populace 
Port 
Province 
Queen 
Quarter 
Rebellion 
Register 
Republic 
Retinue 
Riot 
Secretary 
Signet 


Spy 
Stage 
State 


Street 
Successor 


Subject 


Throne 
Titles 





Khajanjiyu or Khajanji 
Bokkasadae 


vanu 


id neem 


VOCABULARY. Sect, I. 
KANABESE. TELUGU. TAMIL. 
Paradéshada- Paradéshasthudu Anniya désattan 
vanu 
Bandukattu Kakshi Katchi 
Doddamanu- Peddamanishi Durai 
shyanu 
Kanaja Dhanyapukottu Kalanjiyam 
Vasasthanu Kapurasthudu Kudiyanavan 
Praydénavu Prayénamu Pirayaénam 
Arasu Radzu Raja 
Sandu Sandu Teru chandu 
Sabhe Raéjadarshanamu Pirabu tarisanam 
Mahatwa ahima Ménmai 
Tenkaséle Tankashala Tanga sdlai 
Bhupati Radzu Mahdraja 
Swadéshas- Swadéshasthudu Sudésattan 
thanu 
Raégdvalu (no word) Jimam 
Samachara Samacharamu Samachdaram 
Ganyastanu Goppa manishi Pirabu 
Paravane Nutana kalpana- Patent 
“dhikara patrika 
Hemme Jambhamu Dambam 
Prajabéhulya Prajalu Pirasai (kudigal) 
Révuorbandaru Vadarévu Révu (turai) 
Désha Taluka Nadu 
Rani Rani Rajatti 
Dikku or mule Péta Tisai {gam 
Phitiri Rajadréhamu Kudigaludaiya kala- 
Lavanapatti Lekka or lekka Padivu pustagam(per 
petté vadu vazhik kanakku) 
Prajadhoretana Prajala dorata- Kudi Arasu nddu 
namu 
Parivara Parivaéramu Parivaram 
Gullu or kalaha Allari Kaladi (sandai) 
Kéryadarshi Karyadarshi Kariya darisi 
Mudre-yu or Mudra Muttirai 
moharu 
Bégugaranu $Végulavadu Vévu karan 
Majili Majili Majil 
Sthitiyuo7sam- Rajyamu Trachiyam 
sthanavu 
Bidiyu Vidhi Teru 
Uttaradhi- Vembadigavach- Pinvandavan 
kariyu chévadu 
Kulavu or Kapu Kudi 
okkalu 
Simhasanavu Simhdsanamu ngasanam 
Birudavaliyu Birudulu tam 
Patnavu Pattanamu Pattanam 
Drohiyu Dréhi Vanjagan 
Odambadikeyn Samddhénamu Saméddana pattirikai 
Pokkishak karan 


Sect. L VOCABULARY. 
ENGLISH. KANARESE. TELUGU, 
Tribute Kappavu or Kappamu 
kaénike 
Fraveller Bhatesariyu Bhatasari 
Tyrant Janakantakanu Krirudu 
Usurper Apahariyu Akramintsukon- 
navadu 
Umbrella of §_Rajachhatriyn Raéjachbatramu 
state 
Viceroy Divénanu Yuvaraja 
Professions and Vruttigaluva Vrittulu vydpd- 
Trades, Vydpdragal ramulu. 
Armourer Ayudhagéranu Ayudhamuluché- 
sévadu 
Artificer Yantragéranu Shilpi 
Artist Shilpakérana Shilpi 
Baker Rottiyavanu $ Rottelukdlché- 
vadu 
Beggar Bhikshakanu _— Bitsagadu 
Blacksmith Kammaranu  Karamalavadu 
Bookseller Pustuk&’ méru- Pustakamulam- 
vavanu mévadu 
Brazier Kanchugdranu Kantsaravadu 
Bricklayer Kamatagaranu Tapigadu 
Butcher Katikanu Katikavadu 
. Carpenter O’janu o7 ba- Vadlavadu 
digeyavanu 
Confectioner  Mithayi garanu Mithayichési am- 
mévadu 
Cook Adige yavanu Vantavadu 
Dancing-girl  Suleyu Bégamudi 
Druggist Gandiganu Mandula-angadi- 
vadu 
Dyer Banndkattuva- Tsdyavésevadu 
vanu 
Farrier Lala kattuva- Lédamukatte- 
vanu or ash- vadu, salistri 
wa vaidyanu 
Green-grocer Kayi palyagala Kuragayalu-am- 
angadiyavanu meévadu 
Grocer Téyele sakkare Chillara sarukulu 
muntada an- ammeévaédu 
gadiyavanu 
Goldsmith Akkasdleyu Kamsalavadu 
Horse-breaker Ashwashik- Ashwashiksha- 
shakanu kudu 
Hunter Bétegaranu Vétagadu 
Jeweller Ratnavartakanu Ratndlavarta- 
kudu 
Juggler Gaéradiganu §§ Garadividdegdédu 
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TAMIL, 
Kappam 


Pattai sari 
Kodungolarasan 
Abagarikkiravan 


Pu chakrak kudai 


Arasanukku vadil 
Alu kiravan 


Tozhtt viydparangal. 
Ayudan jeykiravan 


8iypan 

Sittira vélaik kdran 
Rottikidanguk kéran 
Pichaik karan 
Karuman 

Pustagam virkiravan 


Kannan 
Kollattuk kéran 
Kasapk karan 
Tachan 


Mittay kadaik karan 


Samaiyal sey giravan 

Nattiyap pen (dasi, 
com. 

Marundu sarakky vi- 


yapari 
Sayak kdran 


Ladang kattu gira- 
van 


Tattan 

Kudirai pazhakku- 
giravan 

Véttaik kdran 

Vudaimai pannu gi- 
alee irattina 


Seppadi vittaik 
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ENGLISH. 
Linen-draper 


Musician 
Painter 
Physician 
Ploughman 
Porter 
Ropemaker 
Saddler 


Sculptor 


Shepherd 
Shopkeeper 
Sawyer 
Shoemaker 


Singer 
Surgeon 


Tailor 
Turner 
Vintner 
Waterman 


Weaver 
Workshop 


Anvil 
Awl 


Axe 

Brush 
Chisel 
Compasses 
Enamel 
File 
Fish-hook 
Furnace 


Gilding 
Glue 





VOCABULARY, 

KANABESE, TELUQU. 
Batté varta- 

kanu 
Sangitagdranu Vadyagddu 
Chitragdranu Chitragddu 
Vaidyanu Vaidyudu 
Uluvavanu Dunnévadu 
Kulivanu Kulivadu 


Hagges maduva- Talluvésiammeé- 


vanu vadu 
Jinugaranu Jinulukuttinchi- 
ammévadu 
Kettigegaéranu Shilpi 
Kurabanu Gollavadu 
Angadigaranu Angadivadu 
Garagasada- Rampagaédu 
vanu 
Muchchiganu Muchchelukutte- 
vadu 
Haduvavanu  Patakudu 


Shastra vaidy- Vrana vaidyudu 


anu 
Chippiganu or Darjivadu 
darjiyu 


Kadetahidiyu- Tarimenapatte- 
vavanu vadu 
Oyin sér4ya §§ Woyinu sarayi 
vartakanu ammévadu 
Nirinavanu Nillutechché- 
vadu 
Néyuvavana Salevadu 
Kelasada- Panichéséstha- 
maneyu lamu 
Adigallu Dagali 
Bairigeyu Are 
Kodliyu Goddali 
Kurchavu Burusu 
Kaivaravu Kundali yan- 
tramu 


Chitravarnada- (no word) 
kelasavu 


Aravu Akurayi 

Galavu Gaélamu 

Kolumiyu, Kolimi 
agishtigeyu 

Mulam Moléumpani 

Vajravu Vajramu 

Sammatigeyo Sutte 


ALY MeannaircoOmac ERA RTE 


Sect. I. 


TAMT 
Battalavartakudu Javulik kadaik karan 


Vattiyak karan 

Varnak karan 

Vaittiyan 

Vuzhavan 

Muttaik kdran, sum- 
aiyal, samai yedu 
kirava 

Kayiru tirik kiravan 


Jini taik kiravan 


Padumai sedukku ki- 
rivan, sittiran kot- 


tagiravan 
Attidaiyan 
Kadaik karan 
Val vélaik karan 


Sddu taik kiyavan 


Paédagan 
Nana vaittiyan 


Taiyar karan 
Kadai char karan 


Tirdtcha sarayam 
vir kiravan 
Tannirk karan 


Séniyan, neygiravan 
Tozhir salai 


Pattadai 

Seruppu taik kira- 
vusi (seruppusi) 

Kodali 


Purusu 
Vuli 
Kampasu 


Palavarnappalingu 
vélai 


Aram 
Tundil mul 
Valaik kélam, sulai 


Pon mulam 
Vachiram 
Suttj 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 
Hand-mill 
Inlay (to) 
Line 
Loom 
Leather 


Mallet 
Mould 


Nail 
Net 
Paint 


Plane 
Press 
Ruler 


Saw 
Sieve 
Screen 
Shuttle 
Tool 


Water-mill 
Wind-mill 


Wedge 
Wire 


School and 
College. 
Author 
Ball 
Bat 


Blot 

Book 
Chapter 
Column 
Conclusion 
Copy 
Dictionary 
Dunce 
Education 
Exercise 
Fable 
Tadex” 
Ink 

Leaf 


Lecture 


ere ~~ 


VOCABULARY, 105 
KANARESE, TELUGU. TAMIL. 
Kaiganavu Chinna tiragali Kai éndiram 
Appige Chekkadapu pani Padippu vélai 
Salu, pankti Pangkti, gita Kayiru 
Maggavu Maggamu Neyyal tari 
Chakkalavu, Tdlu Padanitta tél 
charmavu 
Kodatiyu Koyya sutte Kottappult (kottan) 
Achchu yeraka- Potaatstsu Achu 
vu ov mannu 
Mole, uguro Chila Ani 
Bale Vala Valai 
Bahnavu, var- Varnamu Varnam 
navu 
Hatri, bosalu Chitrika Sivuli 
Tasseyu Atstsu Alai (sugar-press) 
Rulu kattige § Rulukarra Vurulaik kattai (mat- 
tappalagai) 
Garagasa Rampamu Val 
Jarade Dzalleda Salladai 
Mare Tera Padal 
Lali Nade Niunazhi 
Ayudha or ha- Koramuttu Ayudam 
tyaru 
Jalayantra Jalayantramu Niryandiram 
Galtyantra Galitiragali Kattal iyakkappa- 
dumyantiram 
Guta or bene Méku Appu 
Tanti Tanti Kambi 
Sali va vidyd- Badi, or shastra- Palli kidan, 
shale. pathashala Kalvichalai. 
Granthakarta Granthakarta Kiranda karttan 
Chandu Chendu Pandu 
Dodde Atald chendu Pandadikkung kol 
tatte karra 
Chittu Tudupu Karai 
Pustukavu Pustakamu Pustagam 
Adhyayavu Adhyayamu Addiyayam 
Patakavu Varasa Patti 
Muktaya Mugimpu Niuilmudivu 
Nakalu, karadi Nakalu Piradi 
Akaradi Nighantuvu Agaradi 
Daddanu Dzadudu Mudan 
Viddeyu Tsaduvu Padippu 
Sadhaka Sadhakamu Appiyaésam 
Kattu kathe Katha Kattukkadai 
Charitra Charitra Sarittiram 
Suchi Suchi Attavanai 
Shayi Shira Mai 
Bandu (of a tree), dku ; Yédu 
(of a book), 
, patramu 
Upanydsa Prasgigamu Vupaniydsam | 


sangam) 
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ENGLISH. 
Lesson. ® 
Line 
Margin 
Maxim 
Page 
Paper 
Pasteboard 
Pen 
Pencil 
Pen-knife 
Play 
Play-fellow 
Play-ground 
Poet 


Proverb 


Rule 
Rhyme 
Rod 
Scholar 


School 
School-hours 
School-master 
Section 
Student 
Teaching 
Tutor 

Verse 
Writing 
Word 


Colowrs, 
Black 
Blue 
Brown 


Dun 
Green 
Indigo 
Lilac 


Orange 


Purple 
Red 


Speed 
Striped 
Striped 


VOCABULARY. 
KANARESE, TELUGU. 
Patha Péthamu 
Pankti Pankti 
Anchu Pakka 
Paddhati Nitivakyamu 
Puta Puta, porata 
Kagada Kakitamu 
Kagadada atte Atta 
Pénd Péna 
Shisada kaddi Pensalu 
Chiuri Tsaku 
Ata Ata 
Jotegara Adukonévadu 
Atadasthala Ndukonétsdtu 
Kavishvara Kavi 
Pithike Pithika 
Shikshakanu Panditudu 
Vachanakévya Vachanamu 
Gade Samita 
Sutra Sutramu 
Prasa Antaniyamamu 
K6lu Bettamu 
Vidyarthi or Vidyarthi 
pandita 
Sali Badi 
Saleya vélegal Badikalamu 
Upadhya4yanu Upadhyayulu 
Prakarana Sanchika 
Vidyarthi Vidyarthi 
Kalisona Nérpadamu 
Pantoji Upadhyayudu 
Shléka or pada Padyamu 
Baraha Vrata 
Matu Mata 
Bannagalu, Raiigulu, 
Kari varna Nalupu 
Nila varna Nilavarnamu 
Shyamalavarna Pandutakuvar- 
namu 
Buda varna Kapila 
Hasaru varna Akupatstse 
Nila varna Nilivurnamu 
Kagu varna Dasdnipuvvu var- 
namu 
Nimbe hannina Tsdétékichchili- 
varna pandu varnamu 
U'dé varna U’'davarnamu 
Kencha varna Yerupu 
Sindhiuira varna Sinduravarnamu 
Machcheyulla Tsukkalugala 
Gerehdkida Gitaluvéyabadda 
Ingalika Tngilikapuvar- 


pamu 





Sect, L 


TAMIL. 
Padam 
Vari 
O’ram 
Pazhamozhi 
Pakkam 
Kadudasi 
Attai 
Pén& 
Pensil 
Péndkatti 
Vilaiyattu 
Vilaiydttu tézhan 
Vilai yadugira idam 
Kavirdyan 
Mugavurai 
Asiriyan 


Nidimozhi (pazha- 
mozhi) 

Suttiram 

Yedugai 

Tandippuk kol 

Pallik kudattup pillai 


Pallik kidam 
Pallik kiudattu vélai 
Upavattiyar 

Pirivu 

Manak kan 
Karpittal 

Karpik kiravan 
Pattu 

Yezhutiu 

Varttai 


Mraigal. 
Karuppu 
Nila niram 
Pazhuppu niram 


Mangal niyam 
Pachai 

Nilam 

Ven sivappu 


Ponniram 


Indira nilam 
Sevappu 

Tratta 

Karai 

Kira 

S4di linga niyam 


Sect. I. 
ENGLISH, 
ite 

Yellow 


The Senses. 


Hearing 
Seeing 


Smelling 


Tasting 
Touching 
Element 
Figure 
Fragrance 
Hardness 
Reflection 


Relish 
Speech 
Silence 
Shade 

Size 
Softness 
Sound 
View 
Admiration 
Anger 

Awe 

Belief 
Choice 
Compassion 
Curiosity 


Dislike 
Doubt 
Emulation 


Envy 
Enjoyment 
Error 

Fear 
Friendship 
Guilt 
Happiness 
Hatred 
Hope 
Honour 
-Ignominy 
Ignorance 


VOCABULARY, 107 
KANARESE, TELUQU. TAMIL. 
Bili varna Telupu Venmai . 
Haladi varna Pasupu Manjal niram 
Lidriyagalu. Ldriyamulu. ee yangal, 
Shrétréndriya Vinadamu ; (sound) Kélvi 
Chakshurin- Tsudagamu Olis : (light) Parvai 
driya 
Ghrénéadriya Vasana  tsida- Nattam 
_ _ damu 
Rasanéndriya  Ruchitsidadamu Suvai 
Sparshéndriya Takadamu Vuru 
Bhuta Bhitamu Pudam 
Rupa, pratime Akdéramu Ribam 
Vasane Vasana Vasanal 
Kathinya Kathinyamu Kadinam 
(thought) yo- Yéchana; (image) Piradi vimbam 
chane ; pratiphala- 
(image) pra- namu 
tiphalana 
Ruchi Ruchi Viruppam 
Vakku Vakku Pésudal 
Mauna Maunamu Mavunam 
Neralu Nida Nizhal 
Akara Praménamu Piramanam 
Mardavya Mettana Meduvu 
Shabda Dhwani Sattam 
Drishti Tsupu Parvai 
Ashcharya Ashcharyamu Adisayam 
Kopa Koépamu Kobam 
Hedarike Bhayamu Payang karam 
Nambike Nammika Nambikkai 
Pasandu Ishtamu Ishtam 
Karune Kanikaramu Trakkam 
Kututhala Telusukoévale- Vinddam (rarity) ; 
nané ichchha desire to know, 
arliya véndum yen- 
gira ichai 
Asammati Asammati Veruppu 
Sandéha Sandéehamu Sandégam 
Spardhe Poti Vellu myer iga- 
lattam 
Hottékichchu Astya Poramai 
Bhoga Anubhavamu Anubhavamn, inbam 
Taypu Tappu Pizhai 
Anjike Bhayamu Payam 
Snéha Snéhamu Snégidam 
Tappita Néramu Kuttam 
S Saukhyamu Pakkiyam 
Hage Virédhamu Pagai 
Korike Korika Korikkai 
Maryade Gauravamu Perumai, kanam 
Avamana Avamaénamu Izhivu 
Agyana Avivékamu 


Mudattanam, ayiyd: 
mal 





108 VOCABULARY. 


Sect, I. 
ENGLISH. KANARESE, TELUGU. TAMIL. 
Jealousy Asiye Wortsalénitana- Kurddam, yerion 
mu 
Joy Santdsha Santdéshamu Sanddsham, porar ‘ 
mai 
Knowledge Gydna or vidde Gnyd4namu Arivu 
Love Snéha ov méha Mohamu, dsha Anbu 
Mercy Daye Kanikaramu Kirubai 
Misery Daurbhagya Daurbhagyamu Tunbam 
Memory Gyapaka Soyer gyapa- Gnaépagam 
amu 
Opinion Abhipraya Abhipréyamu Abippirayam 
Pain Béne Noppi Noévu 
Pleasure Ullasa Santoghamu Védikkai, (spectacle) 
inbam 
Reason Karana Hétuvu Putti 
Refusal Nirakarane Vaddanadamu jMaruttal 
Shame Nachike Siggu Vetkam 
Sorrow Vyasana Vyasanamu Visanam 
Temper Guna Gunamu Kunam 
Understanding Buddhi Telivi Telivu 
Vanity Ahankara Ahankéramu Serukku 
Wisdom Vivéka Vivékamu Vivégam, gpnaénam 
Zeal Shraddhe Shraddha Sirattai; (religious 


zeal, vairakkiyam) 


There are six well-defined linguistic boundaries. In N. Ganjam a 
aes of the people speak Uriya. Telugu is spoken generally in the 

. Sarkirs, in part of the Nizdm’s dominions, Karnul, Kadapa, part 
of N. Arkat, Nelhir, and part of Ballari. Tamil is spoken from a 
few m. N. of Madras to the extreme S. Malayalam is the language 
of Travankor, Kochin, and Malabar. Kanarese in parts of Ballari, 
Koimbatur, Salem and 8. Kanara. 
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INDIAN TERMS USED IN THIS BOOK. 


[A signifies Arabic; H Hindfstani or Hindi; K Kanarese; Mal. Malayélam; M 
Marath , My. Malay, P. Persian ; 8. Sanskit; Tel Telugu; Tur Turkish , T. Tamil | 


AHKAM, A, pl. of hukm, “ orders.” 

Amir (Ameer), A, “commander,” a title of princes and nobles, as the 
Amirs of Sindh. 

Awd (Anna), H. the 16th part of a rupee, or about three half-pence, 
valuing the rupee at 2s. 

ANDORA, Mal, the 10th class of Nairs, who are potmakers by profession. 

ANAKAgT? (Anicut), Tel. adda, “ between,” kattu, “to bind,” a dam or 
embankment. 

AYAT, verse of the Kuran, 

BABUL, A. a tree of the tamarisk kind. 

BAHAD0R, P. “brave,” “chivalric,” a title of honour among Muham- 
madans. 

BagRA (Budgerow), H. a large, round-bottomed boat, without a keel. 

BAMAN, 8, the 5th incarnation of Vishnu, in the shape of a dwarf. 

BANGLA (Bungalow), H. a thatched house, the name usually applied to 
the houses of the English in India, and to the houses for travellers 
built by Government on the public roads. 

BigamM (Begum), Tur. a lady of rank, a queen or princess, 

BHATA (Batta), H. additional allowance to public servants or soldiers 
employed on special duty. 

BRAHMAN, 8, a Hindu of the first, or priestly caste. 

BuDDuIsT, 8, a worshipper of Buddh, or Sakya Muni, who died B.c, 543. 

BazAk, P, a market, or market-place. 

CASTE, class, sect, corruption of the Portuguese casta or race. 

CATAMARAN, T. kattu, ‘to bind,” maram, “a tree,” a log-raft on which 
the natives of Madras paddle through the surf. 

CHAKRA, §. a discus, the quoit of Vishnu. 

CHAUSAR, 8. Hindu, dice. 

CHARNADU, Mal. the 3rd class of Nairs, who are accountants. 

CHAWADI, Tel. a native rest-house for travellers, 

CHOULTRY, an English corruption of Chawadi, ¢.v. 

CHUNAM, §, an English corruption of H. chand, from S. chirnah, lime, 
a plaster or mortar made of shells of a remarkable whiteness and 
brilliance. 

COMPOUND, My. an enclosure. A corruption of the Malay word, 
ener. 

Daa@uopa or Danaor, 8. deh, “the body,” gup, “to hide,” a circular 
structure inside Buddhistic cave temples, supposed to contain the 
ashes or relics of Buddha, and occupying the place of our altars. 

DARBAR (Durbar), P. a royal court, an audience or levee. 

DHARAM SALA, 8. dharma, “ justice," ae and shdld,“ahall;” a 
place of accommodation for travellers and pilgrims, 
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DiwAy, P. “a royal court,” “a minister ;” especially the chief financial 
minister 


Droog or Dave, 8. an English corruption of durga, “a, fort.” 

DuBAsuH, do, “two,” bhdagha, “ language ;” one who speaks two languages, 
an interpreter. 

Fakir, A. “ poor;” a religious man, who has taken the vow of poverty. 

GANA, §. an attendant of Shiva. 

GARISHA, Tel. a measure of grain = 400 markhdls, or 185°2 cubic it., or 
9860 lb. avoirdupois. 

Guat (Ghaut), 8. ghatta, “a landing-place,” “steps on a river side ;” a, 
mountain leading up, like a step, to a tableland. 

GopuRA, S. from gup, “to preserve ;” the gate of a Pagoda, 

GUMASHTAH, P. an agent. 

GUMBAZ, a building with a cupola. 

HAMMAL, A, 2 bearer of a palki. 

HAVALDAR, H. an officer in native regtments corresponding to our 
sergeant. 

HOM, §. sacrifice. 

HUKKAH (Hookah), A. a pipe. 

Hvuzur, A. the royal presence, a respectful term applied to collectors, 
judges, or other high officials. 

ILAVAS, T. a tribe in Tinnevelli and §. Tiruvankodu (Travankor), 

JAGin, P. a tenure by which the public revenues of an estate or district 
were granted to an individual, with powers to collect them, and 
administer the general affairs of the place. 

JAM’ADAR, A. a native officer next to a Suibahdar, and corresponding to 
our lieutenant, 

KACHERI or KACHHARI, H.M. a court or office for public business, 

KALAM, T. a disease affecting the tobacco plant. 

KALAMAH, the creed of Islam. 

KaTopi, M, a wild tribe inhabiting the Sahyadri range, 

KHAN, A. a title of nobility answering to our “lord.” 

KHANDI (Candy), M. a measure of weight and capacity : in Madras = 
500 lb. ; in Bombay, 560 lb. 

KHIND, M. a narrow pass between mountains, 

KIL’ADAR, A. the commander of a fort. 

KIMKHWAB (Kimcob), P. silk stuff interwoven with gold and silver. 

KikvM, Mal. the highest class of Nairs. 

Kouis, M. a caste in the Konkan and Gujarat, who are fishermen, water- 
men, and robbers. 

KOTARAM, T, a palace, 

KUBBAH, A. a dome. 

Kui (Cooly), T. and Tur. a day labourer. 

Kumai, M, a farmer, a farm labourer, 

LAKH (Lac), 8. the number 100,000. 

LAT or LATH, “a pillar ;” ancient Hindu pillars on which inscriptions 
were set up in an old and obsolete character, 

MALA, 8. a garland. 

Man (Maund), H. a weight, varying in different parts of India. In 
Bombay it is 25 Ib. ; in Bengal, since 1833, 879 lb. 

MANDAPAM, §. an open pavilion or porch in front of a temple. 

nae ores a boat sewed together, used for crossing the surf at 


Monsoon, A.a corruption of the A. mausim, “a season ;” applied now to 
the periodical rains in India, 
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Morrtt, T. a Toda or Tuda village. 

MAHABS, M. a low caste in the Bombay Presidency. 

MUKWAR, T. 8 low caste in Malabar. 

Munsui (Moonshee), A. a writer, a secretary, a teacher of languages, 

MonsIr, A. a native judge of the 3rd class. 

Nacn, §. a dance, an exhibition of dancing-girls. 

Naa, 8. the cobra snake. 

NAIK, 8. an officer in native armies corresponding to a corporal. 

NAUBAT KHANAH, A, the guard-room, the chamber over a gateway, 
where a band is stationed. 

NIADIS, Mah. an outcast tribe of Malabar. 

NizAM, A. an arranger ; a title of the prince whose capital is Haidarabad 
in the Dakhan. 

Niwas, A. this word means lit. “ deputies,” being the plural of nd’vd, 
‘“‘a deputy.” It is now a title of governors, 

PAGODA, P. an Anglican corruption of the P. word but-kadah, “an idol 
temple ;”’ also a coin = 34 rupees, called by the natives hin, but 
deriving its appellation of pagoda from its showing a temple on 
one face. 

PAL-AL, T. the priests of the Toda tribe, lit. “ milkmen.” 

PALEGAR (Polygar), T. Tel. a shareholder, a landed proprietor. A title 
of native chiefs in the Madras Presidency. 

PALANQUEEN, H. an Anglican corruption of the word pdlki, a sedan in 
which persons of rank are carried on men’s shoulders, 

PAN, 8. the leaf of the betel tree. 

PaRsis, P, a caste who worship the Deity under the emblem. fire, 

PARWARIS, H, people of low caste. 

PL-KOVIL, T. “ devil-temple,” a hut dedicated to the worship of the spirits 
of dead men, 

Prons, H. an Anglican corruption of the word piyddah, “ footman.” 

PESHKARS, P, an agent. In Bengal, the native officer under a judge. 
next to the Sarishtaddr in rank. 

PESHKASH, P. tribute. an offering from an inferior to a superior. 

PESHWA, P, the prime munisters of the Rajas of Satara, who afterwards 
became the supreme chiefs of the Maratha nation. 

PE’TA, Tel, native town or suburb. 

PHATEMAR, M. Jit., “ a letter carrier,” a sailing vessel common on the W. 
coast of India. 

PHIns, T, the Tuda name for the stone circles on the Nilgiris. 

Pick, H. a corruption of the word paisd, a copper coin, of which 64 go to 


A rupee. 

Pfr, P. old, a Muhammadan saint. 

RAJA, S. a Hindu king or prince. 

RaAmMoOsiIs, 8S. a tribe in the Dakhan who are watchmen and thieves, 

Ranf, 8. the wife of a Raja, a queen or princess, 

RATH; §. a chariot. 

peice es HE. and P. a commissioned native officer in the Maisur 

orse. 

RISALAHDAR, A. a native captain of a troop of horse. 

Ryot, A. an Anglican corruption of the A. word r’aiyat, a subject, a 
peasant. : 

SADR Amin, A. a native judge of the highest class, 

SADR ’ADALAT, A, the Supreme Court of Justice in India for trying 


appeals. 
SAHTIB, A. lord, a title applied to English gentlemen in India, 
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SAktTf, S. a goddess, the personified power of a deity. 

SABPESHKARS, P. a non-commissioned officer in the Maisur Horse. 

SARZAFARDARS, P. a commissioned officer in the Maisir Horse. 

Sati (Suttee), 8. the burning of a widow with her deceased husband. ‘ 

SHAn, P. a king, the title usually applied to the King of Persia. 

SHANARBS, T. a tribe in Tinnevelli and the extreme 8S. of India, who are 
palm-tree climbers by profession. 

SHANKH, 8. a shell, the large shells which are blown as horns by the 


Hindus. 


SHOLA, T. a patch of jungle, a wooded dell. 

SHUDRA, §. the 4th or lowest caste of Hindus, 

SrpAnf (Sepoy), P. a native soldier, one of a sipadh or army. 

SHIBAND{ (Seebandy), M. an auxiliary, a soldier of a native auxiliary 
le 


SUBAH, A. a province. 


StéBaHDAR, A. a governor of a province, a native military officer corre- 


sponding to a captain. 


TAHS{LDAR, A. a native collector of revenue. 

TAJ, P. a crown, the name of 8 magnificent mausoleum at Agra. 
T’ALUK, or more properly ta’allukah, a district, a division of a province. 
TAPPAL, H. the post, delivery of letters. 

TATTI, M. matting, especially of bambu. 

TERIEIS, T, the temples of the Tuda or Toda tribe. 

Topas, I, a remarkable tribe on the Nilgiri Hills, 

TUGULTIS, T. dangerous quagmires on the Nilgiris, 


TURBBAT, A, a tomb. 
VAziIR, A. a prime minister. 


VIHARA, S.a cell, an apartment in a monastery. 
VILLIAM, T. the 4th class of Nairs, who are farmers. 
VimMANA, §. a sacred vehicle or shrine. 


Wuorz, K. Indian steel. 


ZAFARDARS, A, a non-commissioned officer in the Maisir Horse. 


ZAMINDAR, P. a landed proprietor. 
ZIAR, T. a low caste in Malabar. 


ZIL’A (Zillah), A. a province or tract, constituting the jurisdiction of a 


circuit judge. 


The following abbreviations are used in the Routes given in this 


b. Bungalow Properly Bangla. 


b Lhe Bangla and Tappal or 
tat on Pe native post-office. 
BUY. esescees Division of the army. 

Dharam Sala, a native 
dh. house of accommo- 
dation for travellers, 
Pi Die Coxicras East India Company. 
Bi. weesiscssnns Kast, 
Viz Sicczesnats Furlong. 
Tbivwecssasidues Feet. 
DMs. cccsoveseves Inch, 
Ws ssecncees: at ecu 
perly ornd&lah, 
mt. Nullgh . “ water-course.” 


Cross two nélas (nul- 


ane lahs). 

,) eerer eos... North, 

De wessiaeeree’ Page. 

DO. aden scons Post-office. 

TO Socsictelicd Road. 

Bi Kesey ates River. 

obs Us cscccs River left bank. 
7b. ....0.-. Right bank, 

PS. wisctscues Rupees. 


Wut ciass West. 
yds. ......... Yards, 


SECTION II. 


MADRAS CITY. 


Landing Place—New Harbour—The Pier—The Lighthouse—The Club— 
Hotels— Conveyances—The Fort—The Grand Arsenal—St. Mary's Church— 
Old Tomb on the Esplanade—Pacheappah School—The Jail—The Hoapital— 
The Government House—The Governor's Country House—The Statue of Sir T. 
Munro—The Nuwdb of the Karnatik’s Palace—The Promenade by the Sea- 
shore—The Statue of Colonel Neill—The Cathedral—Other Churches— The 
Little Mount—The Model Farm—The Race-Course—The Great Mount—The 
suseum—The Public Gardens—The Principal Shops—The Observatory— 
The Charities of Madras—The College—The Railnay Stations, 


ON the first appearance of the build- 
ings of Madras City from the sea, the 
stranger must feel surprised how so 
great a capital, with a pop. of 397,552 
(see Madras Census Report for 1871, 
p. 9) should have grown up on such an 
exposed coast, with apparently so little 
convenience for trade. But the whole 
line of coast, from Ceylon to Orissa, 
has not one convenient harbour. It is 
also the fact that though Madras has 
only an open roadstead, where the 
surf breaks in thunder during rough 
weather, and has no great river near it 
to bring down products from inland 
regions, yet it has a substitute in a 
long series of canals, the line of which 
passes through the town southward to 
Sadras, and northward to the Godavari. 
By means of these canals and good 
roads into the interior, a vast amount 
of goods of all kinds is brought to this 
seemingly unpromising spot; and it 
was long since seen that, could a safe 
harbour be made by artificial means, 
there was nothing to prevent Madras 
becoming a place of great commercial 
importance, 

Landing Piace.—From time imme- 
morial the system of landing and em- 
barking passengers and cargo at 
Madras used to be by means of what 
are called Mastla boats, which are 
constructed of mango wood, caulked 


with straw, and sewn together with 
cocoa-nut fibre. Ships anchor in the 
roads at half a mile to a mile from the 
shore; the Mastla boat pulled off 
alongside, received cargo at the gang- 
way, and was beached through the surf, 
Sometimes it happened that the boat 
was split up when it struck the beach, 
and when the sea is high the rise and fall 
of the boat alongside aship isas much as 
25 ft., making it difficult and danger- 
ous to disembark. Ladies used to be 
tied in chairs, and lowered into the 
boat from the ship’s yard-arm, In 1860 
landing was rendered less difficult by 
the construction of an iron pier, which 
projects 300 yds. into the sea, opposite 
the Custom House. The pier is 20 ft. 
above the sea, has stairs down to the 
water, cranes for landing or embark- 
ing cargo, and rails leading to the 
Custom House to convey goods to and 
from the landing-place. But even this 
improvement left very much indeed to 
be desired. Much time was lost and 
much property sacrificed in the effort 
to maintain communication between 
ship and shore, But, in addition to 
this normal loss and inconvenience, 
there was always the danger of cy- 
clones, for which Madras has been only 
too notorious. Thus on the 3rd of 
October, 1746, 23 days after the surren- 
der of Madras to M. De la Bourdon- 
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nais, there was a dreadful cyclone, in 
which the Duc d’ Orleans, Phenix, and 
Lys foundered with upwards of 1,200 
men. The Mermaid and Advice, prizes, 
also went down; and the flagship 
Achille was dismasted, and saved with 
difficulty after the lower guns had been 
thrown overboard. There were 20 
other vessels in the Madras roads 
during the storm, and not one escaped. 
At Pondicherry this hurricane was not 
felt, On the 20th of October, 1782, 
there was another cyclone at Madras, 
attended with dreadful loss of life. 
Again, on the 10th of December, 1807; 
and again, on the 2nd of May, 1811, 
frightful hurricanes occurred, On the 
latter occasion the Dover frigate and 
Chichester storeship foundered, and 90 
country vessels went down at their 
anchors, Only 2 vessels that were in 
Madras roads when the storm began 
were saved, and these put out to sea. 
During this hurricane the surf broke 
at 4 m. distance from the shore. On 
the 2nd of May, 1872, there was an- 
other great storm, in which 9 European 
vessels of large size and 20 native 
vessels of altogether 4,133 tons were 
lost. There are many other dreadful 
storms on record, but enough has been 
said to show how necessary it was to 
attempt the construction of an artificial 
harbour, The difficulty of this, how- 
ever, was great. Madras lies low, from 
about mean sea level to 24 ft. above 
it. The shore is sandy, stretching in 
nearly a straight line from N. by KE. 
to 8. by W. for many miles. Thus 
there issno creek or bay or other 
natural facility for forming a harbour. 
The sand along the coast is unusually 
flat seawards, reaching a depth of 10 
fathoms only at a distance of a mile 
from the shore, and to this may be 
ace Aman eae the peculiarity of the 

surf, The winds on this coast 
are called monsoons (from the Arabic 
mausim, “a season.”) That from the 
S.W. blows from April to October, and 
that from the N.E. from October to 
April. There are, of course, excep- 
tional winds. e §.W. monsoon 
breezes are for the most part light. 
Generally between 2 and 3 P.M, the 
heat of the plains draws in a 8.E. 


Madras City. 
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breeze from the sea, which tempers 
the Madras summer, continuing till 8 
or 9 P.M., and then veering toW. The 
N.E. monsoon brings the rainy season, 
which is from November to January. 
The average rainfall at Madras is 50 
in., nearly half of which falls in 
November. November, December, and 
January are comparatively cool, but 
there is no cold weather in Madras. 
Occasional heavy showers fall from 
July till October. The rise of tide 
does not exceed 3 to 4 ft., even at equi- 
noctial springs. A current, averaging 
two knots, runs from 8. by W. to N. by 
E. parallel to the shore during the 8.W. 
monsoon, and in the contrary direction 
during the N.E. monsoon. It will be 
seen from what has been said that no 
place of such importance as Madras 
is so much in want of a harbour, and 
nowhere would it be more difficult to 
make one. However, on the occasion 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ visit, 
a memorial stone was laid, December 
15th, 1875, commemorating that visit, 
and the commencement of the harbour 
works, which were designed by Mr. W. 
Parkes, M.LC.E. The estimate was 
£565,000, but up to the end of July, 
1878, only Rs. 2,089,548 had been ex- 
pended, and the works had been at 
that date advanced to 889 ft. of block 
work in the N. pier, and 4994 ft. in 
the 8. pier. These works consist of 
two breakwaters to the N. and §. of 
the Custom House, and each in round 
numbers will extend 2,000 ft. beyond 
the pier, which runs out from the 
Custom House, and which will not be 
removed, The principal houses of 
business extend along the shore 
facing the harbour; there is to the 
farthest south the house of Messrs. 
Parry & Co., then the Church of Scot- 
land Indian Mission, and in regular 
succession to the north, the Govern- 
ment Granary, the Stamp Office, the 
office of Messrs. Shand & Co., the 
Oriental Bank, the offices of Messrs. 
Bainbridge & Co. and Messrs. Arbuth- 
not & Co., the High Court, the Master 
Attendant’s Office, the Custom House, 
the Messageries Maritimes and the 
P.& O. Company’s office. W. of these isa 
thickly inhabited quarter extending to 
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Popham’s Broadway, a long thorough- 
fare, and bordered on the extreme 
north by the railway terminus and 
railway. The breakwaters are to ex- 
tend from the shore seaward, 3,500 ft., 
and are to terminate in branches, 
which will approach one another, so 
as to leave in the centre an entrance 
150 yds. wide. Thus, when finished, 
they will enclose a rectangular space a 
little more than 1,000 yds. long from 
W. to H., and somewhat less wide 
from N. to S.. the area being 170 acres, 
with adepth at low water of 3 to 7 
fathoms, available for vessels of all 
sizes, and a further space of a quarter 
of that area with less than 3 fathoms 
of water, available for boats, lighters, 
and native craft. The breakwaters are 
formed of blocks of concrete 12 ft. 
long, 10 ft. broad, and 8 ft. thick on a 
foundation of rubble, and 3 such blocks 
are dropped daily. The 8. breakwater, 
it will be seen, has not advanced as 
far as the N., but it has been cairied 
into the sea some hundred yards ; and 
as it advanced, a bank of sand followed 
it on the S. side, which caused the 
engineers much anxiety, lest it should 
render the entrance too shallow for 
large vessels. It is thought, however. 
that the silting up has stopped. Of 
course until the E. branches are finished 
there will be a considerable wash at 
the steps of the N. breakwater, but 
when they are completed it will be 
easy to land or embark there. It is 
calculated that there is room for about 
13 large vessels. 

The Prer-——The iron pier in the 
centre of the harbour was built by 
Frederick Johnson, C.E., under a con- 
tract dated 9th of November, 1858. 
The length from high water-mark is 
1,000 ft., and with the cross-piece 
1,040, the cross-piece being 160 ft. 
long from N. to §8., and 40 ft. broad 
from E. to W. The pier itself is 40 ft. 
broad. It is made of Mitchell’s patent 
screw piles of solid wrought iron, 6 in. 
and 8 in, in diameter, in rows 4 abreast. 
with 10 ft. between the centre of each 
tow. The first 25 rows are sunk 11 ft. 
deep in the sand, the second 25 rows, 
18 ft., the rest 15 ft. Four lines of 
railway are laid along the flooring of 
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he pier, and bring goods into the 
Custom House. There are 6 cranes, 
lifting from 3 to 10 tons each, and 8 
movablecranes. The cost was £103,616, 
and £4,332 more for extending the 
rails to the Custom House. In 1868, 
during a storm, a French vessel drove 
through the pier from the §., about 
200 ft. from the sea end, and in May, 
1872, two vessels drove through from 
the N. A joining. which was made 
by an addition to the §. side, though 
no longer used and not now planked 
over, is left in case of any similar acci- 
dent. Passengers pay 2 danas if they 
embark from the pier, nothing if they 
simply walk on it ; but there is very 
little room to pass on account of the 
goods traffic. Boats pay 24 to 34 rs. 
The pier-master has an office on the 
S. side, at the shore end. 

The Lighthouse.—The lighthouse 
stands on the esplanade, close to the 
N. face of the Fort, and the light 1s 
128 ft. above the level of the sea; but 
the height of the building, to the 
feather at the top, is 142 ft. Its light, 
one of the most brilliant in the world, 
is a flashing one; the duration of the 
flash being to that of the dark inter- 
val, as 2 to 3, and it was first shown 
on the Ist of January, 1841. It is ex- 
hibited from the top of a Doric column 
of granite, standing on a cubic pedestal 
21 ft. high, also of granite, with massive 
steps, the shaft being 111 ft. high. The 
lantern consists of a 12-sided polygon 
framed in gun-metal, with 9 glass and 
3 blank faces. The interior diameter 
of the lantern is 9 ft; and its height 
44, ft. The entrance is on the W. side. 
On the pedestal is incribed 1838—44. 
There are 210 steps to the light, in- 
cluding 3 on a short wooden ladder. 
There are 15 burners and 6 light- 
keepers. The superintendent gets 100 
rs. &@ month, and 28 rs. for house-rent, 
and visits the building twice a day 
and 3 or 4 times a night. The deputy 
gets 25 rs.a month. There is a fine 
view over Madras city from the top of 
this building. 

The Club.—Visitors who can obtain 
admission to the Madras Club as 
honorary members will find them- 
selves far more comfortable than in 
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hotels, particularly if they are so for- 
tunate as to secure a bedroom on the 
premises, The subscription for hono- 
rary members is only 6 rs. a month, 
and a room costs 1 r. a day, so that 
one may live in the greatest comfort 
at from 7 to 10 rs. a day=12z. to 18s. 
At a ball given to the Prince of Wales 
in December, 1875, the rooms held 600 
pavers The Club is centrally situated. 

ing distant from the Fort 2 miles, in 
a@ south-westerly direction. Leaving 
the Fort for the Club cross over the 
small bridge, which joins it to the 
island, and going close by Munro’s 
statue, cross a second small bridge, 
called Government Bridge, into Mount 
Road, which is the principal artery of 
communication from the Fort to St. 
Thomas’ Mount, a distance of over 5 
miles. On reaching Neill’s statue, 
which is nearly 2 miles from the Fort, 
turn to the left, and go a fifth of a mile 
to the Club. if that is to be made the 
traveller’s head-quarters, 

Hotels —The hotels in Madras are 
very numerous. Immediately on land- 
ing, the traveller will see Lippert’s 
Hotel close to the High Court, Pier, 
and Custom House in the First Line 
Beach, which is a good hotel, entirely 
under European management. The 
landlady is Swiss, and is active and 
attentive. There is almost always a 
sea breeze here. The charge is 6 rs. a 
day, exclusive of drinkables, At a 
distance of 4 miles due 8S, from Lip- 
pert’s Hotel, close to the sea, and not 
quite half a mile S. of the Ice House, 
is Capper House Hotel, which can be 
strongly recommended. Close to the 
Club is the Imperial Hotel, and along 
the Mount Road are several hotels, the 
Victoria, the Branch Elphinstone, and 
others. The charges are the same at all 
the principal hotels, z.e., about 6 rs. for 
board and lodging, exclusive of wines. 

There is also the Madras Cosmopoli- 
tan Club, which was founded by Mr. 
Cunningham, now Judge of the High 
Court at Calcutta, and is situated about 
24 miles almost due W. of the Fort 
near the College Hall. This is a mixed 
club of European and Indian gentle- 
men. The honorary secretary is (1878) 


Lieut,-Colonel F, H. Tyrrell, who is, 
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the political officer with the Nuiwab 
of the Karnatik. 

Conveyances.—It will be absolutely 
necessary for travellers who wish ,.to 
see the sights of Madras in a short 
time to engage a carriage. Even 
should they be living with friends, and 
have the occasional use of their car- 
riages, they will require to supplement 
this with a hired vehicle. The best 
place to hire a carriage is at Taylor & 
Co.’s, in the Mount Road, not far from 
Neill’s statue ; a shigram (called from 
a Tamil word which signifies quick) 
with one horse can be hired for 4 rs. 
a day, and with two horses for 6 rs. 
A small trifle of a quarter of a rupee a 
day is given to the coachman, Palan- 
quins are scarcely at all used now. 

The Fort.—The first day may be 
spent in visiting the Fort, where are 
the Government Offices, and the Arse- 
nal, and St. Mary’s Church. The Fort 
was designed by a Mr. Robins, who 
was mathematical professor at Wool- 
wich, and was made commander-in- 
chief at Madras. He died in India, 
and is thought to have been buried at 
Sadras. The eastern face of the Fort 
is close to the sea, with only the broad 
road between it, which forms the 
public promenade. The E. face is 
straight, but the western face land- 
ward is in the form of a crescent, well 
protected by cross-fire from different 
bastions, and surrounded by a deep 
fosse, in which is water several feet 
deep crossed by a draw-bridge. The 
road into the Fort is so narrow, and 
turns at such sharp angles, that the 
footmen must run on a considerable 
distance in front of the carriage to see 
that no vehicle is coming out, as it is 
impossible to pass except at one or 
two places. The fortifications on the 
land side consist of 3 full and 2 demi- 
bastions, which latter rest on the line 
wall, which runs en crémaillere along 
the beach. The curtains are covered 
by cavaliers and dunettcs. The curtain 
and ravelin of the N. face are connected 
by astrong caponniére, and the curtain 
is covered by a tenaille. The counter- 
scarp is faced with a revetment, and 
defended by a palisaded covert way 
and a glacis, which is mined. Within 
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the Fort, at the N. by W. extremity, is 
a terraced two-sto1ied barrack running 
N. and §., which holds a battalion of 
infantry and two companies of artillery. 
The Fort also contains the Chief-Secre- 
tary to Government’s Office, the offices 
of the adjutant-general and the quar- 
termaster-general, the comptroller’s 
office facing St. Mary’s Church, in 
Charles and James Street, and the ac- 
countant-general’s office. The Fort is 
not without its historic recollections. 
Here on the 10th of September, 1746, 
M. De la Bourdonnais received in the 
name of the French king the surren- 
dered keys, which were restored to the 
English by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Here on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1758, the French arrived under 
the command of M. Lally, but retreated 
on the 16th of February, 1759, leaving 
behind them 52 cannons and many of 
their wounded. The French made 

their approach on the N. side, and 

their principal battery, called Lally’s, 

must have been near where the house 
of Parry & Co. now stands, as it was 

close to the beach and about 580 yds. 

N. of the Fort. Another battery was 
at the native cemetery in Black Town, 
and a third about 400 yds. to the 8.W. 
In April, 1769, while the English forces 
were far away, Haidar ’Ali made his 
appearance with his cavalry, and dic- 
tated to the Governor the terms on 
which he would spare the defenceless 
territory. Again, on the 10th of 
August, 1780, and once more in Jan 

uary, 1792, the garrison were alarmed 
by the appearance of the Maisur 
cavalry. Here in Writer’s Buildings, 
Bob Clive, an idle and discontented 
clerk, twice snapped a pistol at his 
own head. From this Fort he marched 
to his first victories, and from it went 
the army which on the 4th of May, 
1799, killed Tip and captured Serin- 
gapatam. The accountant-general’s 
office in the Fort was formerly the 
Government House. It stands close 
to St. Mary’s Church, with one row of 
houses between it and the sea. On the 
ground-floor is a very curious machine 
for weighing rupees, which, if they do 
not pass below a certain line are re- 
jected into a locker and put aside as 
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light coin. If they descend below the 
mark they are proved to be good coin, 
and dropped into another receptacle. 
This machine weighs 20,000 rs, a day. 
It was invented by Major Smith, for- 
merly Superintendent of the Mint, and 
it gained one of the great prizes at 
the Exhibition of 1851. On the same 
floor are the records, which are im- 
mensely voluminous, and are arranged 
according to collectorates. The largest 
room is called the General Hall, and 
was probably the reception-room of 
the governor. It is 60 ft. long, 24 ft. 
broad, and 20 ft. high. The account- 
ant-general’s office is at the top storey. 
Opposite to this office is that of the 
comptroller of military accounts, so 
that all the account department is 
close together, and more conveniently 
located than in Bombay and Calcutta. 
In the comptroller’s office is a door 
which opens into the Grand Arsenal. 
This forms a long parallelogram on 
the first floor. The galleries, which 
form the two longer sides, measure 
337 ft. each. That part which con- 
tains the museum is the most interest- 
ing to visitors. Remark first 4 cornets, 
or flags, belonging to the Ist and 2nd 
Regiments of Madras Cavalry. The 
oldest flags taken from the Dutch and 
French are sewn up in red covers, to 
protect them from the crows and squir- 
rels, which have destroyed many, using 
them to make their nests with. The 
flags thus sewn up look like sand-bags 
to keep off draughts at doors, only that 
they are so much longer, measuring 
about 15 ft., and are festooned on the 
walls. Remark next a model of the 
Fort, and two iron helmets taken at 
Manilha (sic) in 1762, one weighing 10 
lbs., the other 14. The Prince of Wales 
tried these on. A number of trophies 
are ranged in a semicircle with this 
inscription : 
‘‘ Britannia victrix 

The emperial (sic) Trophies of the 

Success of the British arms at 

Manilha are erected by an Order 

Of Council in Honour of the Bravery 

Of the Land and Sea Forces on that 

Expedition under the command of 

Brigr.-General Draper and Rear Admiral 


Cornish. 
Manilha taken by storm, October VI, 
MDCCLXII.” 
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There is also a very curious brass 
mortar from Karnul. It is shaped like 
a tiger sitting with legs planted almost 
straight out. In the fight where this 
trophy was taken, a Madras civilian 
named Wilson, ordered a troop of H.A. 
to blow open the gate. Thackeray, 
uncle of the novelist, who commanded, 
was killed, as were others. Wilson, 
then, himself gallantly led the attack, 
and was likewise killed, and the attack 
was repulsed. Observe also a hand- 
some gun taken from Jeswant Rao 
Holkar, with his name and the date, 
A.H. 1218=1803 A.D. Observe too, 
the cage in which Captain P. Anstru- 
ther, R.A., was kept prisoner in China 
for seven months. This officer dreamt 
the night before he was captured, that 
he had been taken, and raised such an 
outcry in his sleep, that the sentinels 
rushed in to see what was the matter. 
This cage seems hardly big enough for 
a turkey, and Anstruther was over 6 
ft. high. He used to chalk up on the 
bars the number of bottles of beer his 
comrades sent him. Mrs. Noble was 
kept in a similar cage. There is also 
a very fine bronze bell taken by Major 
McIntyre at Ching Kang Foo. There 
are also the colours taken at the cap- 
ture of Sadras in 1780, and those taken 
from the French at Pulikat in 1781, 
and the Dutch colours taken at Am- 
boyna in 1810; and, also, tiger-headed 
guns taken at Seringapatam in 1792, 
and a wall-piece, which belonged to 
the Nuwab of the Karnatik, the barrel 
of which is 12 ft. long, and only 3 in. 
round. Also observe the 6 keys of 
Pondicherry, taken m 1778; also a 
bifurcate projectile, which, after issu- 
ing from the cannon, opens out like a 
double-bladed sword to the length of 
5 ft. 10 in.; also another wall-piece 
brought from Ballari, the barrel of 
which is 15 ft. long, though the bore 
is only 14 in.; also an anemograph, 
also leather petards with straps to 
fasten them to a gate. The duty of 
keeping clean the arms in the Grand 
Arsenal is a heavy one, although they 
are cleaned only once in 4 months, 
Rangoon oil is used for cleaning the 
arms, and formerly it had to be sent 
to England to undergo a cleansing 
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proce : but it is now so well made in 
dia, that further cleansing 1s not’ 
required. 

St. Mary’s Church.—A peculiarity 
of this church is, that it stands N. and 
S., with the communion table to the 
N. There are two side entrances to 
the E. and W. Many distinguished 
persons are buried here, and among 
them, Sir John Burgoyne, Bt., Col. of 
H. M.’s 23rd Regiment of Light Dra- 
goons, who died September 23rd, 1785 ; 
also Major-General Sir Barry Close, 
Bt., who died April 18th, 1813; also 
Lieut.-General Sir F. W. Whitting- 
ham, K.C.B., K.C.H., Col. of H.M.’s 
71st Light Infantry, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Madras army, who died 
19th January, 1841; also Vice-Admiral 
Sir Samuel Hood, K.C.B., Commander- 
in-Chief of H.M.’s Naval forces in the 
Hast Indies; also Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, Bt., K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief 
of the Madras army, and Olympia his 
wife, who died on the 24th December, 
1794. Under the arch at the W. end 
of the church is inscribed, “ M.S. Fran. 
Hastings.” At the corner of the wall 
N. of this, is the epitaph in Latin of 
Henry Greenhill ; who appears to have 
been at the head of the Civil Service, 
and who died, 5th of August, 1652. 
In this direction are several other 
tombs from 150 to 200 years old. 
Within the church, on the left side, 
looking towards the communion table, 
is a tablet to Margaretta, Baroness 
Hobart, and her infant son, John 
Hobart. She died 7th of August, 
1796. But the most remarkable tomb 
of all, is the white marble one of the 
famous missionary Schwartz, a name 
which is here spelt Swartz. He is 
represented dying on his bed sur- 
rounded by a group of friends, with 
an angel appearing in the clouds, and 
holding up a cross to his view. On 
the northern side of the square in the 
Fort, is the statue of Lord Cornwallis 
under a stone canopy. It stands on a 
circular pedestal, on which is sculp- 
tured in alto-relievo the surrender of 
Tipw’s children. This statue is by 
Chantrey, and was erected at the joint 

of the principal inhabitants 
of Madras. Outside the Fort at a few 
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hundred yards to the W., is an old 
tomb of stone with a square base and 
a pyramidal tower above it. It con- 
taing two inscriptions, one to the son 
of Elihu Yale, a president or governor, 
dated the 28th January, 1682. The 
other inscription is to Joseph Hyn- 
mers, who was second in council in 
Fort St. George, and died the 28th 
May, 1680. Both these names are 
mentioned in the register of St. Mary’s 
Church, the first entry in which is 
“Consecration of St. Mary’s Church, 
being upon St. Simon and St. Jude’s 
day, the 28th of October, A.D. 1680, 
the Rt. Worshipful Streinsham Master, 
Esqre., Agent and Governor of Fort 
St. George.” From this date begin 
the marriages, baptisms, deaths, and 
burials, and the first of the marriages 
is: “ Hlihu Yale and Catherine Hin- 
mers (sic), relict of Joseph Hinmers, 
were married by the Rev. Richard Port- 
man, given in marriage by the Rt. Wor- 
shipful Streinsham Master, Esqre., 
Governor, Henry Oxe"den (sie), and 
John Willcox, bridemen; Catherine 
Barker and Tryphena Ord, bridemaids, 
November 4th, 1680;” so that Mrs, 
Hinmers, the Member of Council’s 
wife, was married a second time, 5 
months after her husband’s death, to 
Governor Yale. There is an old silver 
cup for mixing the sacramental wine, 
inscribed, “Ex dono Honoratiss* Do- 
minz Dom. Mariz Goldsborough que 
excessit ex hac vita 30 die Novembris, 
1698.” There are two silver basins 
for alms: the smaller cup was given 
by Elihu Yale in 1687, when he was 
governor ; the larger basin is inscribed, 
“Hx dono Marie Goldsborough,” with 
the date of her death, 1698, Across 
the esplanade W. of the Fort, is Pache- 
appah's School for girls, which con- 
tains a great number of pupils, and 
has been mainly supported by the 
Raja of Vijayanagaram. It is worth a 
visit to those who take an interest in 
the education of Indian females. 


The Jail.—The Jail or Penitentiary 


is three-fifths of a mile W. of the Fort, 
and 200 yds. 8. and by W. of the 
General Hospital. Although situated 
so low it is remarkably healthy, and 
from 1868 to 1875 there was not a 
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single case of cholera in it. There are 
between 400 and 500 prisoners, and 
each wears a ticket with his number 
and date of committal, and the date 
on which he will be released on the 
obverse, and the number of previous 
convictions on the reverse. Work lasts 
74 hours a day. The treadmill works 
circular saws and the printing presses. 
The men are 10 minutes on the wheel 
and 10 minutes off. In 1872, one 
third of the prisoners had dengue 
fever. The food is principally bread, 
made of rdgi (Hleusine coracana), 
Instead of this, one day in the week 
the men have rice. The supreme 
government does not allow caste to 
be ignored, Burmese criminals sen- 
tenced to long imprisonment are sent 
here, so that Madras has to pay for 
the crime of a distant province. There 
is now in the prison a boy who was 
sent here for life, when he was only 
about 9 or 10 years of age, for being 
concerned in a murder, for which 7 
men were hanged. Europeans are in 
a separate block, They and the 
Kurasians are employed in breaking 
cocoa-nut husk for fibre. The average 
number of women is only 30 to 400 
men. 

The Hospital,—The Kuropean Gene- 
ral Hospital is not far from the jail, 
and between it and the Fort, on the 
western skirt of Black Town. The 
records go back to 1829, Dr. Mortimer 
published an account of it in 1838, 
and says, “it is situated on the side 
of the esplanade, 1600 ft. from the 
nearest angle of Fort St. George, from 
which it bears nearly W. The Medical 
College intervenes between it and the 
Fort. It has 2 wings with 4 wards 
each, and a centre piece also with 4 
wards. The wards on the ground floor 
are 15 ft.7 in. high. Half the building 
is for Kuropean soldiers, and the other 
half is a general hospital.” In 1860 
an upper storey was added, and the 
building so completed faces nearly N. 
and §., and consists of one long range 
of double wards, running E, and W., 
with 3 double wings N. and 8. On 
the N. side rans the main road from 
Punamali to the Fort, and into this 
road the hospital gates open. On the 
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‘W. and S. run the canal and its con- 
tinuation—the river Kuam. On the 
E. side is the military part of the 
hospital. To the 8. and W. of the 
main building of the General Hospital 
are the officers’ quarters. There are 
280 beds equally divided between 
Europeans and Natives, the former 
being on the upper floor, the Indians 
on the lower. This hospital is for 
men, that for women and children is 
at Vepery. On the 8th of September, 
1874, two lady-superintendents, Miss 
Catherine Martyr and Miss S, A. C. 
Pierrepont, came out to the hospital 
under a contract to remain for 5 years. 
The nurses have been trained under 
these ladies, and those who are inte- 
rested in such establishments will be 
gratified by a visit to this hospital. 
The Government House.—To the 8. 
and by W. of the Fort, and close to it, 
is what is called the Island, surrounded 
by the canal and the Kuam river. 
The latter runs to the S. and W. of the 
Island, and is crossed by what is called 
Government Bridge, which passes di- 
rectly into the Mount road, and on 
the left as you go from the Fort south- 
ward is the Government House with a 
banqueting hall detached, and a few 
yards to the N. of the main building. 
The reception-rooms in Government 
House are good, but the sleeping ac- 
commodation is very scanty, and is 
often supplemented by tents pitched 
in the grounds, which are intolerably 
hot. The entrance hall is spacious and 
contains a full-length picture of ’Azim 
Jah, the Nuwab of Arkat (Arcot), and 
opposite to it one of his son N.’Azimu’d 
daulah and his eldest son ’Azim Jah. 
To rt. and 1. are rooms occupied by 
officers on the Governor's staff. A 
broad and handsome staircase leads 
to the reception-rooms, which are on 
the first floor. There is first a draw- 
ing-room, about 38 ft. square and very 
lofty, over the entrance hall, and then 
the dining-room, the same breadth as 
the drawing-room, but 50 ft. long. To 
rt. and 1. of the drawing-rooms are 
smaller sitting-rooms, that on the 1, 
being generally used as a breakfast- 
room, with, to the 1. of it, a very small 
sitting-room and bed-room, which are 
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the only rooms the Governor can offer 
to a guest. On the second storey are 
the bed-rooms for the ladies of the 
Governor’s family. In thé breakfast- 
room is a picture of the installation of 
Nuwab Ghulam Muhammad Ghaus 
Khan under the governorship of Lord 
Elphinstone, with the date 1842. In 
the dining-room is a picture of Clive, 
and one of Nuwab Shuj’au’d daulah 
of Oudh, and also one of the Nuwab 
*Umdatu ‘1 Umard. In the drawing- 
room is a full-length portrait of Lady 
Munro standing, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and one of his finest pictures. 
There is also a portrait of the Mar- 
chioness of Tweeddale in a sitting 
posture, The banqueting hall is a 
noble room 80 ft. long and 60 ft. 
broad. There is a recess 20 ft, deep. 
The room is about 30 ft. high. Over 
the entrance door is a large picture 
of Queen Victoria seated, On her 1. 
looking down the hall is a portrait of 
George III. standing, taken at the 
beginning of his reign. It is perhaps 
the most pleasing picture of him that 
exists. On Queen Victoria’s rt. are the 
following pictures : Ist. Queen Char- 
lotte ; 2nd. A full-length of Sir Thomas 
Munro, standing at a table in a gene- 
ral’s uniform, probably by Sir T. Law- 
rence. Sir Thomas wears the old- 
fashioned single epaulet. 3rd. A 
three-quarter-length of Robert, Lord 
Hobart, 1790 to 1798, who wears a 
black coat and white neck-cloth ; 4th. 
Lord Harris in a blue uniform with 
silver epaulets. seated; 5th. General 
Meadows in uniform, with white trou- 
sers; 6th, Lord Mornington, after- 
wards Marquis Wellesley, seated on 
the terrace of the old Government 
House in the Fort, with 2 flags on his 
left, the British surmounting that of 
Tipu, which bore a sun shining in its 
strength. The steeple of old St. Mary’s 
Church is also shown. 7th. General 
Wellesley (Duke of Wellington) in a 
scarlet uniform with a star, standing. 
An Indian in white holds the General's 
charger, @ roan in a prancing attitude, 
At the bottom of the room on the rt., 
facing the dais, is 8, the Hon. W. A. 
Morehead, Member of the Madras 
Council, dressed in black, with a stick 
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in his hand firmly planted. Next 
comes the recess, and the first picture 
on the rt. is 9, Niwab Muhammad 
*Ali-Walajah, 10, In the centre is the 
same Nuiwab taking a walk with Major 
Lawrence, who is bare-headed, so that 
the time must have been very early in 
the morning or at sunset ; 11. On the 
left is Amiru 71 Umara, second son of 
Nuwab Muhammad ’Ali Walajah ; 12. 
Facing the dais on the left of the 
recess is Sir C. Trevelyan in an orato- 
rical attitude, with a very large volume 
on the ground to his 1, on which is 
written, “The Settlement of the Mala- 
bar Indm lands, 1859 ;” 13. Continu- 
ing on the |. towards the dais is 
General Sir 8, Auchmuty in scarlet 
uniform with a star; 14. General Sir 
Eyre Coote, a tall slim figure standing, 
with an Indian in white, who bows so 
low that he appears to be touching the 
Gencral’s boots. On the General’s rt. 
is an orderly carrying the General’s 
hat. 15. Lord Cornwallis in the uni- 
form of a general, standing in the act 
of giving a command. It is the por- 
trait of a handsome man of middle 
age. 16. Sir Thomas Strange in the 
robes of a judge and bareheaded. 17. 
Lord Napier of Ettrick, K.T., in the 
robes of a peer and bareheaded. 18. 
The Marquis of Tweeddale standing, 
in the uniform of a general, with a 
broad dark riband across his chest. 
The hall is hung with banners, and 
there are 7 chandeliers. 

The Governor's Country House at 
Guindy.—This residence is 64 m. from 
the Fort. There is no lodge to the 
park, which is extensive, and contains 
500 deer, besides hares and partridges, 
and teal and snipe in the season. 
The house has a very handsome ap- 
pearance, being faced with the beauti- 
ful white chunam, for which Madras 
is sofamous, The facade is adorned 
with lofty pillars, and the buildin; 
consists of three pieces, which, theug! 
built at different times, seem all to 
have been erected from the same de- 
sign. A verandah 14 ft. 3 in. surrounds 
the house, which faces N. by E. The 
centre room, which is used as a ball- 
room, and with the recess is 50 ft. long 
and 234 broad, contains a good yel- 
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lowish-white marble bust of Welling- 
ton, inscribed, ‘P. Turnerelli fecit, 
1814, London.’ The duke is repre- 
sented in uniform and wearing his 
medals. There are two side rooms, 
that on the rt. as you efter is the 
dining-room, and is 394 ft. long and 
29 broad. On the 1. is the drawing- 
room of the same size as the dining- 
room, and behind it is the billiard- 
room. On the first floor is the 
Governor’s bed-room, 40 ft. 9 in. long 
and 29 ft. broad. In the centre is a 
sitting-room, and on the other side is 
an office-room. In the 2nd block are 
the private secretary’s apartments, 
and in the 3rd, added by Sir W. Deni- 
son, spare rooms. Cobras 6 ft. long 
have been shot in the grounds, and 
whip snakes of the same length and 
as thick as a man’s wrist. The flower 
garden lies to the S., and is 84 acres 
in extent. There are 23 gardeners, 
who get from 5 to6rs.a month. There 
is a pretty bangl4 on a mound in the 
garden, which is occupied by the 
French cook. At the end of the 
avenue W. of the kitchen, which forms 
a detached block, are banglas for the 
apothecary and the manager of the 
private secretary’s office. There are 
two other banglas, one for the doctor 
and one for an A. D.C., and a detached 
bangla on the W. for the military 
secretary. There are also 40 rooms 
for servants, forming 3 sides of a 
square. The guard-room is on the N., 
and when the Governor is resident, 
there are an officer and 50 men there ; 
at other times only six men. There 
are also 10 stables for the body guard, 
and a second row that can be used if 
required. The Governor’s stable has 
34 stalls, and three houses for state 
carriages. The garden is remarkable 
for curious and beautiful flowering 
trees and shrubs. Remark the Big- 
nonia suberosa or Indian cork, with 
pods 24 ft. long and curious flat, thin. 
paper-like seeds. It flowers in January. 
The flower is white and odorous. Re- 
mark, too, the Ravenala madagascari- 
ensis or traveller’s tree, a fan-like palm. 
On piercing the joints of the leaves, 
pure water exudes. It is a tree of the 
plantain species, There is a tank with 
L2 
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the Victoria regia, the leaves of which 
are 4 ft. 4 in. in diameter, and 13 ft. 
in circumference. There are some 
rare Australian ferns, as the Lomaria 
gibba, so called from gibbous pro- 
tuberances at the bottom of the 
leaves. Remark also the Eucharis 
amazonica, native of the Amazon 
valley, with a white flower that has a 
delicate perfume. There is also a 
small tank with the Nelumbium lily, 
which is red. Here are many of the 
gurnan fish from Mauritius. Some of 
them are 4 lbs, in weight, of the colour 
of a salmon, with a tail like that of 
the lamprey. They are very voracious, 
and some teal that were put in were 
so bitten, that they died. The Com- 
bretum densiflorum from Sierra Leone 
grows well here, with fine red clusters ; 
and so does the Sideroxylon inerme. 
The Statue of Sir T. Munro.—This 
statue stands in the centre of the 
island, on the road from the Fort to 
Mount Road. Itis a bronze equestrian 
statue, and is by Chantrey. erected by 
public subscription at a cost of £9000. 
This able statesman died Governor of 
Madras at Pattikonda, in the Ceded 
districts, on the 6th of July, 1827, of 
an attack of cholera. His body was 
interred at Guti, where the Madras 
Government erected a stone monu- 
ment to his memory ; and the people 
of the Ceded districts built a choultry 
in honour of him, to which govern- 
ment added a tank, and provided an 
establishment of servants to keep it in 
repair, The pedestal of the statue is 
16 ft. high, and is placed on a base 
which has seven indentations. The 
pedestal itself has two plinths, one 
below and one above the shaft. On 
the lower plinth is inscribed, “ Os- 
theider, sc. 1839,” and above this is 
“F, Chantrey, sc. 1834.” This cannot 
be seen unless the spectator stands at 
one particular spot, and hence the 
mistake of a Calcutta writer, who 
criticised the statue as the work of 
an unknown nobody, one Ostheider ! 
Munro is seated and bare-headed, and 
looks to the 8.W., away from the city 
of The horse looks the other 
way. Munro’s sword is held in his 
ight hand, and the point of it rests 
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on his boot, an awkward position for 
the rider of a spirited horse. The 
general effect is fine. 

The Ninedb of the Karnatik’s Paiace. 
—The Nuiwab’s old palace has now 
been converted into an Engineering 
College. It is situated close to the 
beach, and to the E. of the park of 
Government House. There is a hand- 
some tower 100 ft. high, in which the 
surveys are kept. It is worth while 
to ascend for the view, which extends 
over the whole of Madras. Adjoining 
is the Engineers’ College, This was 
the old palace. All the other build- 
ings are new, and were built by Mr. 
Chisholm in the Saracenic style. After 
mounting to the first floor, 122 steps 
lead to the top of the tower. To the 
S. is the workshop, and beyond it the 
Presidency College. There is a large 
hall on the first floor with lecture- 
rooms for drawing, surveying, and 
mathematics. There is also a model- 
room, and next to it is a room for the 
principal. It is said that the chief 
fault of native students is want of ex- 
actness. The gate at the entrance of 
these grounds was built by the Nuwab 
*Azim Jah, and has been partly pulled 
down. It is called the Makkah Gate. 
To the N. is seen the Senate House, a 
very handsome building ; to the W. at 
2 of a m., distance is the palace, where 
the Nuwab now resides. The district 
to the S. of this, and around the palace, 
is called Triplicane (prop. Tiru-valli- 
kedi), and joins Chepak, the govern- 
ment offices in which have just been 
described. 

The Promenade by the Scea-shore.— 
The fashionable drive and promenade 
at Madras is by the sea-shore, from the 
southern extremity of the Fort south- 
ward over the Napier Bridge, which is 
2000 ft. from the Fort, and past the 
Senate House, the Revenue Board 
Office, the Civil Engineering College, 
the D.P.W. workshop, the Presidency 
College, the Ice House, and as far as 
the Capper House Hotel, which is about 
1} m.from the Napier Bridge. Thence 
what is called Edward Elliott’s Road, 
runs nearly due W. about 2 m. to St. 
George’s Cathedral and the Mount 
Road. This is decidedly the most 
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pleasant drive in Madras, as there is 
always a sea breeze as far as Elliott’s 
Road 


The Statue of Colonei Neill. — In 
driving along the Mount Road to the 
Cathedral, which is just 3 m. from 
the Fort, the statue of Colonel Neill 
is passed a little before reaching the 
second mile, It is close to the Club, 
and looks away from it. The hero is 
represented standing with his sheathed 
sword in his left hand, and his right 
pointing, as if giving a command. At 
the base is a fine alto rilievo of a battle, 
with Highlanders and guns, and at the 
back is, “‘ Erected by public subscrip- 
tion, 1860.” On the other two sides are 
the names of the non-commissioned 
officers and men who fell in the actions 
in which Neill was engaged. On the 
pedestal is an inscription, which says 
that he was “ universally acknowledged 
as the first who stemmed the torrent 
of rebellion in Bengal. He fell glori- 
ously at the relief of Lucknow, 25th 
of September, 1857, aged 47.” As 
this statue stands in one of the chief 
thoroughfares, it is always disfigured 
with layers of dust. 

The Cathedral stands in an exten- 
sive enclosure on the left-hand going 
from Neill’s statue along the Mount 
Road. The exterior is not handsome, 
but the dazzling white chunam and 
the very numerous and remarkably 
handsome tablets and tombs, and the 
lofty and massive pillars in the interior 
produce a very pleasing impression. 
In the porch at the W. end are three 
extremely handsome brasses to Colonel 
Drury, Dr. James Anderson, who held 
for many years the post of physician- 
general, and Henry Linton, C.S., under- 
secretary to government. Remark also 
the monument to Henry Valentine 
Conolly, who was murdered by the 
Mapilahs, 11th of September, 1855. 
He was Collector of Malabar, and his 
death led to a sanguinary struggle, 
in which the native troops were de- 
feated, and English soldiers had to 
take the field to crush the insurrec- 
tion. There is too, a handsome monu- 
ment to John Mousley, 8.T.P., Arch- 
deacon of Madras, and formerly fellow 
of Balliol, who died on the 31st of, 
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August, 1819. At the E. end of the 
N. aisle is a fine monument to the 
Right Rev. Daniel Corrie, LL.D., first 
bishop of Madras, who died 5th of 
February, 1837. It was erected by 
the inhabitants of Madras, and repre- 
sents the bishop the size of life, 
standing on a cylindrical pedestal and 
preaching to an Indian, on whose 
shoulder his left hand is placed, while 
his right holds a bible. Notice also a 
tablet to the memory of Sir John David 
Norton, Puisne Judge of Madras, who 
died at sea on the 20th of September, 
1843 ; also a monument to Bishop 
Reginald Heber, who died on the 8rd 
of April, 1826. It is on the N. wall 
of the N. aisle, and represents the 
bishop the size of life confirming two 
kneeling Indians. On the same wall 
is a monument to Amelia, wife of 
Captain C. B. Boileau of the Rifle 
Brigade, and only child of Lieut.-Gen. 
the Right Hon. Sir Fred. Adam, K.C.B., 
Governor of Madras. She died at 
Bengalur on the 2nd November, 1833, 
aged 21. Remark also a white marble 
tablet to 4 officers of the 25th Regi- 
ment N.I., lost at sea with the head- 
quarters of the regiment on board the 
Lady Nugent transport, on the 18th 
of May, 1854, while on their voyage 
to Rangoon ; also the monument to 
Major George Broadfoot, C.B., of the 
34th Madras Light Infantry, and of 
Kirkwall in the Orkneys, who was 
one of the illustrious garrison of Jala- 
labad, and of whom Lord Hardinge 
said, “He was as brave as he was able, 
and second to none in all the great 
qualities of an accomplished officer.” 
He fell at the battle of Firizshahar 
on the 21st of December, 18435, the last 
of three brothers, who died for their 
country on the battle fields of Asia. 
This monument is in the vestibule at 
the W. end of the N. aisle, and shows 
in white marble the hero recumbent 
in military full dress, supported by 
two Sipahis resting on their arms 
reversed. Observe also the monument 
of Major-Gen. Sir Robert Henry Dick, 
K.C.B., and K.C.H., one of the heroes 
of the Peninsular War, who died on 
the battle field of Sobraon, 10th of 
February, 1846. This is at the W. end 
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of the nave, and over the inscription 
is a 42nd Highlander in full dress rest- 
ing on a pedestal, on which is inscribed 
the battle roll of the regiment. On 
the N., side of the W. entrance is the 
monument of Thomas Dealtry, D.D., 
Bishop of Madras, who died on the 
5th of March, 1861, and on the N. 
wall of the N. aisle is that of William 
Griffiths, F.L.S., a most distinguished 
botanist, who died 9th of February, 
1845. 

The general hour for church service 
is 11 A.M. and 6.30 P.M. on Sunday, 
and the Communion is celebrated in 
the hot weather at 7 A.M. 

Other Churches.—St. Andrew’s, the 
Scotch Church, is nearly 14 m. due 
W. of the fort, a little to the S. of 
Punamali Road, between Vepery and 
Chintadripet, near the Kuam river. 
The first stone of this fine church was 
laid on the 6th of April, 1818. The 
edifice was completed in about two 
years, and cost £20,000, the architect 
being Major Fiott de Havilland. The 
Madras stucco, or chunam, in the in- 
terior gives to the pillars all the white- 
ness and polish of the finest Parian 
marble. The steeple rises to the height 
of 1664 ft., and the building is remark- 
able for the complete substitution of 
masonry for timber, which would be 
destroyed by white ants. Bishop Heber 
complains that the form of the church 
is singular, and ill-adapted for hearing, 
but he praises the stateliness of the 
structure. The foundations are raised 
on wells of masonry, which are sunk 
9 ft. deep, and the basement of the 
foundation measures 4 ft., the founda- 
tions themselves 13} ft., making the 
whole depth below the pavement 26} ft. 
In spite of the nature of the soil, which 
is first vegetable mould for 10 in., then 
a foot or two of alluvial earth, then 8 
or 10 ft. of black soapy salt mud, then 
sand, which after a few feet becomes 
a quicksand,—these brick wells filled 
with rubble form a solid support to the 
vast superincumbent weight. These 
wells, like all others in the country, are 
built up to a convenient height above 
ground and then made to subside by 
scooping out the earth from under the 
masonry. As the water rushes in the 
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men are obliged to work with their 
bodies completely immersed. This 
labour, however, is so exhausting that 
they are obliged to relieve one another 
unceasingly. The well-diggers are a 
distinct caste, and will not intermarry 
even with the tank-diggers. The bridge 
over the Kuam river near the church 
is called St. Andrew’s after the church. 
and was erected by the same architect 
in 1817, at a cost of £8,000. 

St. Thomé.—In the quarter called 
St. Thomé, rather more than 2 m. due 
S. of the Fort, there is a small but 
pretty church where service is fre- 
quently attended by the Governor and 
the élite of Madras. There are only 
two tablets, both to officers who were 
drowned at sea. Here is an old Roman 
Catholic church. The other churches 
at Madras have nothing remarkable, 
except those at the Little and Great 
Mount, which will now be described. 

The Little Mount.—This curious spot 
is about 5 m. 8. and by W. of the Fort. 
It is a little to the ]. after crossing 
Marmalong Bridge (said to be Mamill- 
amma, Our Lady of the Mangoes) 
which spans the Adyar river and is 
410 yds. long but very narrow. It has 
29 arches. On the hither side is a 
square building 14 ft. high, with pillars 
at each corner and an inscription in 
English, Latin. and Persian, which says 
that the expenses of the bridge were 
defrayed from a legacy left for the 
purpose by Adrian Fourbeck, a mer- 
chant of Madras, from the plan and 
under the direction of Lieut.-Col. 
Patrick Ross, chief engineer, in 1786. 
On reaching the Little Mount you 
ascend 37 steps and enter the church. 
On the 1. is a litter in which they 
carry the effigy of the Virgin. In front 
are several epitaphs. One is that of 
Samuel Admand, a native of London, 
who died July 2, 1765, and the other 
two have the dates 1807, 1809. On 
the 1. of the entrance is a portrait of 
St. Thomas, with an old Portuguese 
inscription. You now descend 3 steps 
on the 1., and go down a slope leading 
to a cavern hewn out of the solid rock. 
It is necessary to stoop very low to 
enter the cave, and there is nothing to 
see but a narrow aperture which lets 
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in the daylight, and through this fissure 
they tell you St. Thomas escaped the 
Indians, who wished to slay him. You 
now leave the church and ascend 11 
steps to the vestry-room, in which is 
a Missal with the date 1793. Next 
ascend 28 steps outside the building to 
the terraced roof, whence there is a 
good view of the surrounding flat 
country. Guindy is seen to the E., 
and the Model Farm about 4 m. to the 
N.E. of it. The Greater Mount is dis- 
tinctly seen about 3 m. to the §.W. 
Close by to the W. are seen Marmalong 
Bridge and the Adyar with hundreds 
of washermen plying their vocation. 
Ascend 11 more steps to the priest’s 
room, which is the highest point, 
whence appear 250 yds. to the KH. the 
white walls of the Penitentiary, at 24 
m. to the S. the race-course, and 3 m. 
tothe N.the Roman Catholic Cathedral. 
Descend again, and see a dark cell full 
of bats, which is said to be the oldest 
part of the church, and where St. 
Thomas himself worshipped. To the 
W. is a hole in the rock in which is a 
little water said to have been miracu- 
lously produced by the Saint. This is 
called the Fountain ! Outside are some 
rocks, two of which are cased with 
thick masonry, marked with the feet, 
knee, and hands of St. Thomas, as it 
is said, but strong faith is required to 
see anything in the impressions but 
ordinary scratches, 

The Model Farm may next be visited. 
The superintendent’s house is on the 
far side of Marmalong Bridge, and to 
the rt., but to reach the farm you go 
to the 1, The sheep are poor scraggy 
things, the wethers weighing only 35 
lbs. There are about 300 of them, and 
30 cattle. The farm is 300 acres in 
extent. Poultry can hardly be kept 
owing to the havoc made by rats, 
bandycoots, and mungooses. There 
are 50 students, of whom 20 arenormal. 
The New Orleans cotton grows well. 
There is a water-lift where a single 
bullock draws up 23,000 gallons a day. 
The cost is 9 dnas a day, 6 for the bul- 
lock and 3 for the driver. The soil 
here is not good, and has only 4 per 
cent. of lime, whereas good soil has 5 
per cent. For dry crops they have to 
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put on lime and burn hankar to get 
it, and this is expensive. The wood 
of the casuarina is used to burn the 
kankar, and 4 loads of this wood are 
equal to 1 load of coal. Indigo is cut 
in February, and brings 30 rs. an acre. 
Tobacco also is grown. 

The Race- Course is beyond Marma- 
long Bridge to the rt. going from 
Mount Road. The Course is 14 m. 
long. To the N. you see the Great 
Mount and Palaveram, a double hill 
about 500 ft. high, with a long, low 
range extending from it. The races 
take place, of course, in the cold 
weather; and here, on the 15th of 
December, 1875, the Prince of Wales 
was present, and H.R.H. also hunted 
twice in the vicinity with the fox- 
hounds, of which Mr. Lodwick, C-.S., 
was Master; once on the 18th of De- 
cember, four days after the races, when 
the jackal, which is here hunted instead 
of a fox, ran 10 m., and several horses 
were killed or injured. In the Course 
is an obelisk to Major Donald Mackey, 
who died Sept. 27, 1783. The Great 
Mount is quite 7 m. from the Fort, and 
about 3 m. from Marmalong Bridge to 
the §.W. The head-quarters of the 
Madras Artillery used to be here, and 
the Mess Room is still a considerable 
building, the dining-room being 80 ft. 
long, and the ball-room of the same 
length. There are also good read- 
ing-rooms and a valuable library. 
In the dining-room are portraits of 
Colonel Noble and General Mont- 
gomery. The former is a } length, 
representing Colonel Noble in the 
uniform of the Madras H. A., which 
corps he formed and commanded. The 
latter wears the uniform of the Foot 
Artillery. The church (St. Thomas’s) 
is a few hundred yards from the Mess 
House. It is a handsome building, 
with, a well-proportioned steeple. The 
register of the church goes back to 
Dec. 22nd, 1804. There are monuments 
here to several distinguished officers, 
and among them to Colonel Noble, who 
died 16th July, 1827; Major Augustus 
Fred. Oakes, who was killed by coup 
de soleil in the attack on Rangoon, 
April 12, 1852; and General William 
Cullen, who was 20 years the Resident 
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at the court of Travankor, and died 
ist October, 1862, aged 77. 

From the church to the Mount is 3 
of a m. in a N.W. direction. You 
ascend 9 steps to enter the archway, 
which stands at the foot of a succession 
of terraces and steps leading up to a 
church at the top of the Mount. Over 
this archway is the date, 1726, and 
within are several slabs with epitaphs. 
One is inscribed Adeodata, wife of 
Major Roach, died 26th July, 1719. 
After ascending the 121 steps which 
lead to the church, you observe the 
remains of a fortification, with embra- 
sures for guns and 3 cannon used for 
signals, The Mount is an isolated cliff 
of greenstone and syenite, about 300 ft. 
high. The church is called “the 
Expectation of the Blessed Virgin.” 
It is 109 ft. by 78 ft., and was built by 
the Portuguese in 1547, and isthe pro- 
perty of the R. C. Armenians. The 
view from the top is a fine one. To 
the N.W. are the Hills of Palaveram, 
and between them and the Mount are 
the New Barracks, with a fine parade 
ground. To the EH. are seen the Vali- 
chari and Namgambakam tanks, 

At this church, behind the altar and 
above it, is a remarkable cross with a 
Nestorian inscription in Sassanian 
Pahlavi of about 800 A.D. As you look 
at the inscription, begin to read a little 
to your rt. of the centre, that is, to your 
rt. of the top of the arch. Dr. Burnell 
has read the inscription, and translates 
it, “ Hver pure ** is in favour with 
Him who bore the cross.” The general 
belief is that St. Thomas was martyred 
at Mailapur, which H. H. Wilson (Trans- 
actions of Roy. As. Soc., vol. i., p. 161) 
identifies with Mihildropye or Mihila- 
pur, now 8t. Thomé. The Rev. C. 
Egbert Kennet, of Bishop’s Coll., Cal- 
cutta, has brought together the notices 
of St. Thomas’s visit to India in a 
valuable little pamphlet, printed at the 
Christian Knowledge Society’s Press, 
18, Church Road, Vepery. The mar- 
tyrdom of St. Thomas is said to have 
taken place at Mailapur on the 21st 
of Dec., 68 A.D.; and Heber says 
(Journal, vol. iii., p. 212, 4th Ed.), “I 
see no good reason for doubting that it 
is really the place.” In the Anglo- 
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Saxon Chron. (p. 357, Bohn’s Ed.) it 
is said, “This year (883), Sighelm and 
Athelstan carried to Rome the alms 
which Alfred had vowed to send 
thither, and also to India to St. Thomas 
and to St. Bartholomew.” Gibbon 
refers to it, c. 48. Bishop Dorotheus, 
born A.D. 254, in a fragment in the 
Paschal Chron. says that the Apostle 
Thomas suffered martyrdom at Cala- 
mina, a town of India (see Cave’s 
“ Historia Literaria,” p. 107). At the 
Council of Nice, A.D. 325, John, Bishop 
of India, was present. St. Jerome, 
A.D. 390, mentions Calamina as the 
town in India where St. Thomas died, 
In Col. Yule’s “Marco Polo,” vol. ii., 
pp. 290, 293, 294, will be found refer- 
ences to other ancient notices of St. 
Thomas’s visit to India. Abdias, who 
lived at the end of the lst century, 
and whose work was published by 
Lazius at Basle in 1552, says he re- 
membered a book in which the voyage 
of St. Thomas to India was described. 

The Central Museum is situated about 
2 m. to the W. by S. of the Fort, in the 
quarter called Egmore, between Hall’s- 
road and the Pantheon-road. There is 
here a skeleton of a whale 50 ft. long ; 
also a very fine tiger killed near Tiru- 
pati, and a good collection of stuffed 
animals. 

The Public Gardens or People’s Park 
is due N. of the Jail, and W. of the 
Central Rly. Stat. There is a fine col- 
lection of animals here. Among them 
is a large rhinoceros, which got loose 
some years ago and caused great terror 
and confusion. Itcharged a wall with 
such force that it broke off its horn 
quite short, and was then captured. 
There is also a lion whose tail was 
bitten off by the tiger, a very large 
one, that is kept in the next cage. It 
is well not to approach this lion within 
10 yards. 

The Principal Shops.—The shops of 
Madras are pre-eminently good. That 
of Mr. Orr, not far from Neill’s statue, 
and between it and Government House, 
will supply all that can be desired in 
the way of jewellery and gold and 
silver ornaments. Here Trichinapalli 
chains can be got in perfection. Close 
by is the furniture shop of M. Des- 
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champs, who is an artist equal to any 
that can be found in Europe, and who 
has sent many beautiful articles to the 
Euro exhibitions. Here also are 
excellent booksellers, Higginbotham & 
Co., and several photographic studios 
well deserving to be visited. In Black 
Town the shop of Oakes & Co. is un- 
rivalled as a general store. A good 
hairdresser and perfumer’s shop is, 
however, much wanted, and ene must 
depend on itinerant barbers for the 
luxury of being shaved and shampooed. 

The Observatory is about 1 m. W. of 
the Central Museum, and has been in 
charge of very eminent men. It is 
worth a visit. It was erected in 1793 
by Michael Tapping. under orders from 
the directors of the E. I. C. 

The Charities of Madras.—The 
recent dreadful famine has given rise 
toseveralimportant charitiesin Madras. 
Hundreds of orphan children have been 
left to the care of charitable ladies, 
among whom Mrs. Carmichael has been 
distinguished for the zeal with which 
she has devoted herself to every good 
work. It is a most interesting sight to 
see whole camps of these poor children 
fed, and to hear their chorus of salu- 
tations to the European visitors. The 
Gordon Orphanage, at St. Thomé, for 
orphan European or Eurasian girls, is 
@ most useful charity. The playground 
is close to the sea, and the girls perform 
their gymnastics with a vigour which 
speaks much for the healthiness of the 
place. Visitors may be sure that, in 
contributing to this establishment, they 
are rescuing the young from a life of 
misery and degradation. 

The College, where civilians are still 
examined, is between the Observatory 
and Anderson’s Bridge, a little to the 
rt. after crossing that bridge, when 
going to the Observatory, and close to 
the S. side of the Kuam river. The 
very extensive library of the Literary 
Society, a branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, ishere. The Mackenzie MSS., 
in upwards of 60 gigantic volumes, may 
be noticed, containing a mass of his- 
torical and legendary lore respecting 
the 8. of India. There is also a por- 
trait of the well-known French mis- 
sionary, the Abbé Dubois, dressed as a 
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native of India. He spent 25 years in 
Maisur. 

The Railway Stations.—The central 
station of the Madras Rly. is 700 yds. 
N. by W. of the Fort. It is a magnifi- 
cent building, and certainly one of the 
finest stations in India, but excessively 
hot, as the breeze is completely shut 
out. The 8S. of India Central Station 
is comparatively insignificant. It 
takes about 10 minutes to drive there 
from Government House, from which 
it is 1 m, distant to the N.W. 


ROUTE 1. 
MADRAS TO THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 


The first expedition the traveller 
must make, after having seen the 
sights at Madras itself, is to Maha- 
malai-puram, “great hill-town,” or 
Mavalivaram, or the Seven Pagodas, 
one of the most remarkable places in 
India, and within a very moderate 
distance from the capital. It will be 
well to select if possible a moonlight 
night for the journey. The distance 
from Madras Fort is about 30 m., 6 
of which can be done in a carriage to 
Guindy Bridge, where the canal is 
reached. A boat must be engaged a 
day or two beforehand, at a cost of 
about 17 rs. If more than one person 
is going, another boat must be engaged 
for the servants. As there is seldom 
any wind, the boatmen drag the boat 
or scull it with a large stern-oar, and 
the whole distance is done in from 12 
to 14 hours, There is no cabin or 
other accommodation on board these 
boats, so that it is necessary to take 
one’s bed and mosquito curtains and 
also provisions and wine, for nothing 
can be got at the villages near Mava- 
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livaram. The canal runs due N. and 
S., and is called the East Coast Canal. 
It goes as far as Sadras, which is be- 
tween 2 and 3 m. §. of Mavalivaram. 
On the 1. bank of the canal, to the 
K, of it, and between it and the sea, 
are the excavations and carvings in 
the rock, which have rendered the 
place so famous. The boat should 
stop opposite Balipitham, a small vil- 
lage, having the village of Saluvan 
Kuppan. or “ toddy-gatherers’ village,” 
about 14 m. to the N., where is the 
curious Tiger Cave, figured by Mr. 
Fergusson at p. 333 of his “ History of 
Indian Architecture,” and the large 
village of Mavalivaram to the S. and 
E. The distance between the canal 
and the sea is 14 m., and from 1 m. §. 
of Sdluvan Kuppan to 4 m. §. of it 
there are a great number of curious 
excavations and carvings. After land- 
ing opposite Balipitham, follow the 
rd. straight for about 4 m., when you 
come to a hamlet, called Pillaiyan 
Kovil, where is a remarkable group of 
monkeys. They are admirably carved, 
and are the size of the large baboon. 
The male is sitting behind the female, 
and is busy removing vermin from her 
hair. She sits with her back to him, 
and is suckling a young one. At 200 
yds, further on, a Chawadi (choultry) is 
passed, being a rest-house for Indians. 
It is on the 1. going towards the sea, 
as are also 8 stone figures, at about 30 
yds. from it. The centre figure repre- 
sents the goddess Durga, with her right 
leg on her left knee, and 4 female atten- 
dants on her left hand, and 3 on her 
right hand. 10 yds. in front of this 
group is a highly polished black pillar, 
4 ft. 6 in. high, a Lingam with the 
curious curved mark, and 6 yds. in 
front of it is a Nandi or Shiva’s bull, 
fallen on its side. After this you 
enter deep sand, and pass a good many 
huts on the r., and a fishing village 
on the 1.; and so after a walk of in 
all about 1} m., the shore temple is 
reached. It is on the edge of the sea, 
and is dedicated, first to Maha Bali 
Chakravartti, and, secondly, to Shiva. 
It stands in an enclosure, which was 
at one time surrounded by a granite 
wall, but now only débris remain and 
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two uprights where the gate was. The 
porch or outer room on the N. side 
has a large slab in the centre of the 
wall opposite the door, with Shiva and 
Parvati in alto rilievo upon it. This 
room is 74 ft. from E. to W., and 6 ft. 
4 in. from N.to 8. The stone of the 
large inner room of the Temple, the 
door of which faces the sea, is very 
much decayed. The mortar has been 
picked out, and there are great holes 
in the walls. In the centre of the E. 
wall is a figure with 8 arms, which 
the guides say is an attendant on Bali. 
The wall is 33 fé. long from E. to W., 
and 18 ft. from N. to §., outside 
measure. In the inner part is a fallen 
Lingam. On the slab facing the door 
Shiva and Parvati are represented in 
alto rilievo. This room is 17 ft. high, 
and 9 ft. square. The E. portal of the 
temple is on the brink of the surf, 
and about 10 ft. above the sea, and 
right in front, on a rock 74 ft. 10 in. 
off, is the Dhwaja-stambha, .“ flag- 
pillar,’ or Dtpa-stambha, “lamp 
pillar” of granite, and now only 18 ft. 
high, but which, before it was broken, 
was probably 35 ft. high. It is diffi- 
cult to reach this pillar even in calm 
weather, but in rough weather it would 
be quite impossible—so fiercely do the 
waves roll in. In a vestibule at the 
W. side of the temple, is a recumbent 
figure of Vishnu, 10 ft. 10 in. long. 
The guides say it is Bali. They also 
affirm that 5 m. to the H., in the sca, 
are ruined temples.* The fact is, there 


* Mr. Fergusson, in his ‘‘ Picturesque Illus- 
trations of Ancient Architecture in Hindu- 
stan,” p. 57, quotes from Southey’s ‘‘ Curse of 
Kehama ” the lines: 


“The sepulchres 
Of ancient kings, which Bali in his power 
mas in primeval times, and‘ bwit above 
em 
A city like the cities of the gods— 
Being like a god himself. For many an age 
Hath Ocean warred against his palaces, 
Till overwhelmed beneath the waves— 
Not overthrown—so well the awful chief 
Had laid their deep foundations, 


Their golden summits in the noonday light 

Shone o’er the dark green deep that rolled 
between ; 

Her domes and pinnacles and spires were seen 

Peering above the sea, a mournful sight. 


Kal qin one me 
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are heavy breakers about 1 m. or s0' 
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Here it will be well to breakfast, 


out, where there is a reef of rocks, and , sheltered from the sun, and repose 


the shore all along is so rocky that it 
is net likely that the sea has encroached 
much within the historic period, so 
that the legends of a city being sub- 
merged here are probably quite un- 
founded. Indeed a gentleman, who 
has written on the Seven Pagodas, 
sounded the sea along the coast and 
found nothing to indicate submerged 
buildings. At about 300 yds. N. of 
the temple is a fishing village called 
Karmiguriamman Kovil, where are the 
ruins of a brick building, said to have 
been a French church. S$. of the temple, 
at the distance of 200 yds., is aruined 
building, called Chetti’s Temple, which 
is 23 ft. 9 in. long from N. to §., and 
18 ft. from E. to W. It is of granite. 
Leaving the shore temple the traveller 
will next walk 600 yds. through deep 
sand due W. to a plain Mandapam 
of Vishnu. 12 yds. S. of it is a fine 
tank, with steps down to the water 
all round. The water is said to be 
drinkable, but the villagers prefer 
the water of the wells. The N. side 
of the tank is 252 ft. long, the E. and 
W. sides, 257 ft. There is a small Man- 
dapam in the centre of the tank, called 
Niraljt Mandapam (water pavilion). 
N.E. of the tank are many trees, and 
quite a village of Brahman houses. 
Passing these you come to the great 
sculptured rock called Arjuna’s 
Penance, and as the morning sun 
will now be getting very hot, it will 
be well to turn to the S.W., where a 
nicely sheltered monolithic temple 
will be found, open to the front, called 
Varahaswami Mandapam, or “ My 
Lord Boar’s Temple,” from the re- 
presentation of Vishnu in the Boar 
Incarnation with the head of a boar. 


And on the sandy shore, beside the verge 
Of Ocean, here and there a rock-cut fane 
Resisted, in its strength, the surf and 


surge . 
That on their deep foundations beat in vain.” 


The same authority nakes this temple about 
80ft. sq. in the base, and about twice that in 
height, and adds “notwithstanding its small 
dimensions it is, with the single exception of 
the temple at Tanjur, the finest and most im- 
portant vimana I have seen, or know of, in 
the S. of India.” 


till towards evening. There are retiring 
places among the rocks where one can 
bathe without being seen, but it will 
be well to take a few pardahs or tent- 
screens with one forgreater privacy and 
comfort. The absence of insects, espe- 
cially flies, is very remarkable here in 
the cold weather. The Varadhaswami 
Mandapam is 3m. 8. of Balipitham, 
where the traveller leaves the canal. 
The fagade of the Mandapam is sup- 
ported by 2 pillars and 2 pilasters, the 
bases of which are carved to represent 
the Simha or Southern Lion, a mythi- 
cal animal, not at all like a real lion. 
They are sedent, and their tails are 
twisted in a peculiar manner, like the 
loop of & In the centre of the wall, 
opposite to the facade, is a small alcove, 
which is the sanctum, but there is no 
idol in it. It is 6 ft. 3 in. high, 4 ft. 
deep from E. to W., and 4 ft. 7 in. 
broad from N.to 8. On either side is 
a Dwarpal in alto rilievo. In the 
side wall to the N. is a representation 
of the Vardha incarnation, fairly well 
done, but unfinished. The central 
figure is Vishnu with a huge boar’s 
head. He has his right leg bent up, 
and resting on a figure issuing ap- 
parently from waves. The Shesh Nag, 
or six-headed serpent, over-canopies 
the figure, which has the face of a 
handsome youth, whose hands are 
joined in prayer. This figure is pro- 
bably untended for Ananta, “ the end- 
less serpent.” In front of him are 2 
male figures, the nearest of which 1s 
praying with joined hands to Vishnu. 
Vishnu supports on his right thigh a 
well-shaped female, his wife, Lakhshmi, 
whose figure is however dispropor- 
tionately short, being not so long as 
the boar’s head. Vishnu presses her 
hips with his right hand, and with his 
left grasps her right leg at the ankle. 
His huge snout touches her breast. 
Her feet are broken off. To his N. is 
a worshipping figure in the sky, and 
2 tall figures, one of whom holds a 
water-pot for ablutions. The time is 
supposed to be that when Vishnu slew 
the giant Hiranyakah, “golden eye,” 
who had carried off the earth into the 
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infinite abyss. Vishnu, with the head 
of a boar, pursued and slew him, and 
brought back the earth. On the oppo- 
site side wall, to the §., is avery spirited 
representation of the Vamana Avatdra, 
or Dwarf Incarnation, in alto rilievo. 
Vishnu, dilated to an immense size, 
places one foot on the earth, and lifts 
another to the sky. The 3rd foot with 
which he is said to have thrust down 
Bali to Naraka, or the Infernal regions, 
is not visible. The god has 8 arms, 
with which he holds a sword, a 
quoit, a shield, a bow, and a lotus, 
and with a 6th he points. The other 
2 are indistinct. Worshippers or at- 
tendants are at his feet, and other 
figures appear in the skies, One to the 
S. has the head of a dog, and seems to 
be addressing a grave worthy of di- 
minutive size in a squatting posture. 
There is a strange thing like a starfish 
in his lap, or it may be meant for one 
of Vishnu’s hands. The legend is that 
when Bali was tyrannising over the 
earth, Vishnu approached him in the 
shape of a dwarf, and asked for so 
much earth as he could plant his feet 
upon. Bali granted this modest re- 
quest, whereupon Vishnu dilated to 
immense proportions and planted one 
foot on earth, one on the sky, and 
with a third thrust Bali down to 
hell, The capitals of the pillars in 
the facade are very elegant. In the 
wall in which is the alcove are two 
compartments; in the one to the 
spectator’s rt. as he looks in from the 
facade, is a tall slim woman, probably 
intended for Lakhshmi, with a tiger 
to her rt., and an antelope to her 1. 
and some squat Ganas or heavenly at- 
tendants about her. In the compart- 
ment to the spectator’s 1. is Lakhshmi 
seated, with elephants pouring water 
over her from their trunks, and fe- 
male attendants on eitherside. These 
figures are indelicate. In the ceiling 
is a large lotus ornament. About 30 
yds. to the N. of the Vardhaswami Man- 
dapam is a monolithic temple carved 
out of a huge boulder. In the facade 
are 2 pillars and 2 pilasters. This 
temple is dedicated to Ganesh. It is 
13 £t.9 in. long from N. to &., 4 ft. 1 
in, from E, to W., and 26 ft, 3 in. high, 
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Turning to the W. you pass 5 fallen 
pillars 29 ft. long, and other débris ; 
and further on come to the great 
carving called “ Arjuna’s Penance.” 
Before you reach it there is a flat, 
rock on the rt. about 5 ft. high, with 
steps carved in the rock up to it. 
There is also a slope in the rock down 
which the villagers slide to amuse 
visitors. The great carving has been 
enclosed by the English Government 
with a fence of masonry supports, 
and thwart pieces of timber. This 
enclosure is 84 ft. long from N. to &., 
and there is a pit 8 ft. deep in front of 
the carving, which is thus rendered 
difficult of access. The sculptured 
rock is 37 ft. high. In the compart- 
ment on the rt. of the spectator, as he 
looks towards it, are 57 figures of men, 
women, monkeys, and a cock. The 
monkeys are 3 in number, and all 
these figures are above an elephant 
13 ft. 10 in. high, and a smaller one 
6 ft. 7 in. in height, below which are 
3 cub elephants. In the 1. compart- 
ment of the sculpture are 61 figures, 
the most remarkable of all being that 
which is said to represent Arjuna, 
standing on one toe of his left foot 
with his hands above his head, his lips 
being drawn away so as to show his 
teeth, and his body being horribly 
emaciated. Below him is a devilish 
figure in a similar attitude, with long 
ears, which seems to ridicule his per- 
formance. To his rt. is a tall deity, 
probably Shiva, pointing to him ap- 
provingly. Adjoining this great piece 
of sculpture, to thel. of the spectator 
as he looks at it, is a temple with 6 
pillars and 2 pilasters, the bases being 
carved into the shape of the Simha, or 
Southern Lion, spoken of above in the 
mention of the Varaha temple. The 
facade is 49} ft. long, and the interior 
is 40 ft. deep, the rock having been 
hewn out to that depth. The pillars 
have curious capitals formed of 3 lions 
each, the side lions having riders and 
the centre ones not. The pillars are 
10 ft. 11 in. high. In the same direc- 
tion, 7 ft. further on, is another temple 
with four pillars and two pilasters, 
48 ft. long from N. to S., and 265 ft. 
deep, including the pillars, On the 
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back wall is a relief representing Go- 
pis or milk-maids, and herdsmen, and 
cows. To the rt. stands Kyishna sup- 
porting with his left hand the hill of 
Govardhan, About the centre is a 
man milking a cow, which is excel- 
lently carved, and is represented as 
licking her calf. The pillars have the 
same capitals as those of Bijanagar, 
that is, with a bracket representing 
the shoot and flower of the plantain. 
About 15 yds, N.E. of this is a large 
temple to Vishnu, which is kept locked, 
as the Brahmans of the locality worship 
there, The central block is 88 ft. long. 
The Gopura of stone and masonry 18 
about 44 ft. high. This temple ex- 
tends 1653 ft. from back to front. As 
the spectator looks towards its door, 
he has on his rt. and close to it 
another small ruined temple on which 
is an inscription, and opposite to it is 
a figure resembling Buddha with marks 
which show it has been adopted as 
Vishnu. There has been an extensive 
walled inclosure, or court, in front of 
this great temple, and there is a very 
solid gateway partly preserved. In 
front of this again is a lofty slim 
pavilion on four pillars, 253 ft. high. 
This will probably soon fall unless 
cared for. Pass now to the E.up a 
slight ascent, and you come to the 
Ramanaji temple. The facade has 
two pillars based on Simhas and two 
pilasters, and is 22 ft. 3 in. long from 
W. to E. and 18 ft. 9 in. deep. The 
pillars from the floor to the ceiling 
are 9 ft. 3 in. high. There is an in- 
scription here in old Sanskrit charac- 
ters. Proceed now 14 m. towards the 
sea in a §.E. direction until a group of 
monolithic temples, called by the 
ignorant, Raths, is reached. The road 
is over very deep sand, and is most 
fatiguing. Here ladies or weak tra- 
vellers can be carried in chairs by the 
villagers, who walk with them a great 
deal faster than they could walk 
themselves, The first objects come 
to are a lion and an elephant carved 
in stone and partly sunk in the sand. 
The head of the elephant is particu- 
larly well done, The lion is furthest 
to the N. A little to the S.E. is 
Draupadi’s Rath, and §, of it Arjuna’s, 
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and 8. of this again Bhima’s, and 
S. of all Dharma Raja’s. To the 
W. is Nakula and Sahadeva’s and 
the elephant. Draupadi’s Rath has 
2 dwarpals and a plain roof. It 
is 11 ft. square and 16 ft. high. 
Bhima’s is 10 ft. from E. to W. and 
15 ft. 5 in. from N. to §., and 20 ft. 5 
in, high. Nakula’s is 10 ft. from N. 
to §., 14 ft. 9 in. from E. to W.,, and 
19 ft. 8 in. high. Arjuna’s is 48 ft. 
from E. to W., and 26 ft. from N. to 
S.and 25 ft. high, and has 4 pillars 
and 2 pilasters. Dharma Raja’s is 26 
ft. 10 in. from N. to S., and 29 ft. from 
E. to W., and 36 ft. high. Proceed 
now 3 m. to the N.W. and reach a 
small temple perched on a rock over 
the temple of Durga. On your rt. asyou 
enter Durga’s temple is a most spirited 
relief representing Durgdé mounted on 
a lion destroying Mahishasur, the buf- 
falo-headed demon. This temple is 29 
ft, 4 in. from E, to W., and 23 ft. from 
N.to § On your 1. as you enter 1s 
a relief representing Vishnu recum- 
bent. The platform of the upper tem- 
ple is 56 ft. above that of Durga’s, and 
very difficult of access, but the guides 
spring up the slippery rock with won- 
derful agility. If the traveller is able 
to give only one day to these ex- 
cavations it will now be dark and 
time to embark in his boat to return. 
If he has longer time he can examine 
the sculptures more minutely, and 
might possibly find some which have 
not been here mentioned. At present 
the best guide is a young man named 
Murga, who holds certificates, and it 
will be well to ask for him. His fee 
will be from 2 to 4 rs., and if others 
accompany him 1 r. will suffice for 
them. A most complete and valuable 
account of these excavations will be 
found in the work entitled “ Descrip- 
tive and Historical Papers relating to 
the Seven Pagodas on the Coromandel 
Coast, by W. Chambers, J. Golding- 
ham, B. G. Babington, F.A.8., the Rev. 
G. W. Mahon, Lieut. J. Braddock, 
the Rev. W. Taylor, Sir Walter Elliot, 
and C. Gubbins, edited by Capt. M. 
W. Carr ; printed for the Government 
of Madras, at the Foster Press, 23, 
Rundall’s Rd., Vepery, 1869.” The 
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age of these sculptures has never been 
definitely ascertained. No date has 
been found in any of the inscriptions. 
Mr. Fergusson, “ History of Architec- 
ture,” vol. ii. p. 502, says the Rathas 
were “carved by the Hindus, probably 
about 1300 «a.D.” Sir W. Elliot fixes 
the era of the oldest Tamil inscrip- 
tion on the rocks of Mavalivaram at 
the latter part of the 11th cent., and 
that of the rock inscription at Saluvan 
Kuppan at the beginning of the 12th. 
The Sanskrit inscriptions are of earlier 
date. Sir W. Elliot thinks that they 
could not have been later than the 6th 
cent. Mr, Fergusson says, “ Although 
these Raths are comparatively modern 
and belong to a different faith, they 
certainly constitute the best represen- 
tations now known of the forms of the 
Buddhist buildings.” A copy and 
translation of the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions by Dr. Arthur Burnell will be 
found in the Appendix of the work 
referred to above. Sadras, an old 
Dutch settlement, is 3 m. further to 
the 8. by the canal, but is hardly worth 
a Visit. 


ROUTE 2. 
MADRAS TO PORTO NOVO. 


The South of India Company cannot 
tee the times printed in its time- 

tables being kept under all circum- 
stances, nor do they hold themselves 
responsible for delay. Passengers can 
be booked at intermediate stations only 
on condition that there shall be room in 
the train. To insure being booked, pas- 
sengers should be at the station at least 
30 minutes before the time mentioned 
in the tables, Tickets torn or muti- 
lated will not be recognized, The 
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maximum penalty for travelling or at- 
tempting to travel without payment 
is 50 rs. After passengers have left 
the booking office mistakes in tickets 
or money cannot be recognized. 
Children under 3 travel free; from 3 
to 12, pay 4 fare. <A Ist-class double 
saloon carriage will be reserved for 
a party paying 6 Ist-class tickets, half 
ditto on paying 3; a 2nd-class carriage 
on paying 20 2nd-class tickets; a 
compartment on paying 5 2nd-class 
tickets, All servants without refer- 

ce to race can accompany their 
employers in the Ist or 2nd class 
carriages on paying the next lowest 
class fares. Ist class passengers are 
allowed free of charge 120 lbs. of 
luggage ; 2nd class 60 lbs. ; 3rd class 
20 lbs. Allin excess will be charged 
2 pies per man perm. All luggage 
must be prepaid, and must be at the 
station 20 minutes before the train 
starts. No luggage is allowed in the 
carriages but what can be placed 
under the seat. Live animals are 
separately charged for. Lost luggage 
is placed in the lost luggage office at 
Trichinadpalli Junction and Madras. 
A fee of 2 ands is charged on each lost 
article, but after the first month a 
storage charge of 4 ands is made; if 
not claimed within 6 months the lug- 
gage will be sold to pay expenses, 
The company will not be responsible 
for valuadle articles, such as gold and 
silver, unless an increased charge has 
been paid for them. On 24 hours’ 
notice to the Traffic Manager or Dis- 
trict Traffic Superintendent at Trichi- 
napalli and Madura special or re- 
served accommodation may be had. 
Any ,person attempting to enter a 
train in motion is liable to a penalty 
of 20 rs. Parcels must be delivered at 
stations 30 minutes before the depar- 
ture of the trains, When horse-borcs 
or carriage-trucks are required notice 
should be given one day before. Dogs 
must be each provided with a muzzle, 
collar, and chain, and on no account 
will be allowed to accompany passen- 
gers inside the carriages. The Com- 
pany’s servants are prohibited from 
receiving gratuities under pain of 
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Fare :—Each passenger, Ist class, 8 pies per mile ; 2nd class, 3 pies per mile ; 
3rd class, 2 pies per mile, 

















Miles. | 
From goare Names of Stations. eee REMARKS. 
Madras.| to 
Station. 
A.M. | P.M | 
— — |Madras . . _ .| 7.30}6.0 | Names of stations are written in 
English and Tamil. | 
5} 5} | Saidapet - « .| 7.49) 6.19 | The station here is asmall, open, red- 
brick shed on the rt. | 
8} 2} St. Thomas’ Mount .{ 8.0 | 6.80/ A pretty station-house on rt., with 
comfortable waiting-room. | 
113 34 Palaveram. .  .j| 8.16} 6.55 | There is a nice tank on rt., between 
19 74 |Vandalir . . .| 847)}7.27) hills dotted with trees. 
22 34 Guduvanchari . 9.4 | 7.44 
29 7 Singaperumal Koy il! 9.341 8.15 | A house is being built on L 
34 5 Chengalpat . . «| 10.10) 8.35] A large town and capital of a col- 
41 6) |Kalattir .  . | /1043/———-| lectorate. Between it and Kalat. | 
493 Madrantakam . . | 11.23 tur the Palar r. is crossed by 4 
58} 84 | Acheravak - | 12.0 bridge of 18 spans of 120 ft. each. 
P.M. This bridge is 42m. 35 ch. 8, of 
68 9} | Olakkur -  « «| 12.42 Madras, 
75} 7 Tindevanam . | 1.21] .. | Station for visiting the Fort of Chenji. 
81 5 Mailam . : . «| 1.46 
904 9 Vikravandi : 2 32 
98 8 Villapiram . . .| 35 | .. | After passing Villapuram the Puniar 
1108 12 Panrati. - | 47 r. is crossed by a bridge of 17 spans 
119 Nellikappam é 4.43 of 100 ft. each. This bridge is 105 m. 
125 6 Gudalur (Cuddalore), 8 ch. 8. of Madras. 
i New Town .| 5.17} .. | Before reaching Gudalur (New Town) 
1273 2h re (Old Town) 5.40 cross the Pendr r., here called the 


Gadalam, by a bridge with 10 spans 
of 100 ft. each. This bridge is 124 m. 
4 ch, 8. of Madras. 

1354 8 Alambikam . .| 6.15] .. | At 53 ch. to the 8S. of Alambakam 
cross the Paravanar r. by a bridge 
of 2 spans, each 150 ft. 

| 145 9: | Porto Novo , (arrive)| 6.53| .. | At 39 ch. 8. of Porto Novo the Penir 
is crossed by a bridge of 4 spans, 
each of 150 ft. This bridge is 145 m. 
89 ch. 8. of Madras. Beyond this 
the Kolidiin (Coleroon) r. is crossed 
by a bridge of 4 spans, each of 150 
ft. This bridge is 155 m. 52 ch 8S. 
of Madras. 





The travellers’ b. at Gudalir is a lam r. The Civil Lines are studded 
little more than 3 m. §. of the §. end with fine trees, and as the sea is so 
of the bridge over the Penadr r. on the close there is generally a breeze. The 
Puducheri rd., and that end of the Club, where a bed-room can almost 
bridge is 13 m, N. of the Collector's always be got, stands centrally 13 m. 
hacheri or office. Fort St. David is E.of the t. b. As soon as the traveller 
on the sea-shore on the N. side of the is comfortably located, he should 
Gudalur or Geddalam r. The old town borrow from the church a book en- 
of Gudalur lies on the §. side of ther., titled “The Cuddalore Obituary,’ 
and about a m. to the S. of itsS. bank. being copies of the inscriptions of 
New Town (or the Civil Lines) liesabout tablets and monuments in the church 
2m. N. of the old town, and like Fort and cemeteries of Cuddalore, by J. 
St. David on the N. side of the Gedda- Mather, The author was an old pen- 
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sioner, and died a few days after he 
had finished the book, which is a 
marvel of calligraphy, and ought to be 
photographed, for there is nothing so 
beautiful of its kind to be seen any- 
where. Not only are the epitaphs ex- 
quisitely copied, but the escutcheons, 
and in some cases the tombs, are most 
artistically drawn, and are very inter. 
esting in themselves. There are in all 
39 epitaphs, beginning with that to 
Mrs, Mary and Catherine Davis, of the 
31st of December, 1683, and the 29th 
of November, 1684, wife and child of 
Mr, John Davis, “ Cheife of Coodalore.”’ 
Among the epitaphs most‘ deserving 
notice is that to Henry Eden, Esq., 
“an amiable young gentleman of an 
ancient family residing in Durham,” 
who died on the 5th of June, 1768, 
aged 20. He is buried in a vault in 
the nave of Christ Church, There is 
also the epitaph to “ Vicessimus (sic) 
Griffith, Merchant, youngest son of 
Sir John Griffith, Kt., and lately third 
in Council,” who died 5th of October, 
1705. He is buried in the old ceme- 
tery in Komity-street. Remark also 
the epitaph to C, E. Macdonald, Esq., 
C.8., “ who, whilst in the discharge of 
his duty, was brutally murdered at 
Kadapah by an infuriated mob of 
Muslims, on the 15th of June, 1832, in 
the 24th year of his age, and of Agnes 
his wife, who died on the 7th of July, 
1832, of a broken heart, aged 20.” 
This is a white marble tomb in the 
aisle of Christ Church. Observe also 
the epitaph to “ John Hallyburton, an 
honest, brave man, and a sincere lover 
of his country, who was basely mur- 
dered on the 27th day of August, 1748, 
by a mutinous Sipahi, at the siege of 


Pondicheri, where he served in quality = 


of voluntier (sic).” This monument 
is in the old cemetery in Komity-street. 
There is also a monument in the com- 
pound of Christ Church erected by the 
Officers of the 74th Regt. to “ Hamil- 
ton Maxwell, Esq., son of Sir William 
Maxwell, of Monreath, Bart., aide-de- 
camp to the king, and Lieut-Colonel of 
H.M.’s 74th Highland Regt. of Foot, 
who died on the 8th of June, 1794.” 
A few hours may be pleasantly occu- 
pied in visiting the Church (Christ 
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Church), the old Cemetery in Komity- 
street, and the Jati, which are all close 
together in the old town, close to the 
backwater and the sea, and 24 m. from 
the t. b. to the S.E. The Jai? is an 
old cotton factory, and was built for 
357 prisoners, but of late has been 
over-crowded. The ventilation is bad, 
but the upper rooms are large, and 
might perhaps be made airy. One of 
them lately fell in, the beams having 
been eaten by white ants, but luckily 
there were no prisoners in it at the 
time. The Church isa shabby building, 
but interesting on account of the old 
tombs in and about it. It belongs to 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Government paid the society 
20 rs. a month for 20 years for one 
service on each Sunday. The society 
did nothing to the building, which was 
falling to decay, but Mr. O. Irvine, 
the Judge of Gudalir, has at last pre- 
vailed on the society to expend 4000 rs. 
in repairs. There are 30 tombs in the 
compound, which is kept clean. The 
2 cemeteries in Komity-street and 
Sloper or Wellington-street are fairly 
well kept. Mr. Mather has overlooked 
3 of the epitaphs in his Obituary, but 
not important ones, 

Fort St, David must, of course, be 
visited on account of the historical 
interest attaching to it. Orme, 4th 
ed. vol. i. p. 78, says, “the E. I. C. 
was here in possession of a territory 
larger than that of Madras. It had 
been purchased about 100 years before 
(1746),* from the Indian prince of the 

* This is not quite correct. It was pur- 
chased in 1691, but seems first to have come 
into our possession about 1682, for on the 11th 
of May in that year orders were given by the 
. I. C. to establish a factory there, and 
on the 9th of October, 1682, as it had failed, 
it was directed that one should be established 
at Kangameda. John Davis re-established 
the factory at Gudalir on the 5th of May, 
1688, and in September, 1690, soldiers and 
stores were sent to Fort St. David or Tegna- 
patam. In October, 1713, Robert Raworth 
rebelled at Fort St. David, and fired on Gover- 
nor Harrison’s men, For this the Directors of 
the E. I. C. were about to punish him, but in 
December, 1718, he went to Paris, where he 
died. In 1725 the Directors sanctioned the 
construction of a bastion on the E. face of St. 
David, and in 1739 a powder 6 was 
built between Gudalur and the Fort, In 1745 
the Fort was much improved, and in 1747 
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country, and their title to it was con- 
firmed by the Mughul’s Viceroy, when 
the Moors conquered the Karnatik.. . 
the -Fort was small but better forti- 
fied than any of its size in India, and 
served as a citadel to the Company’s 
territory .. . The government of Fort 
St. David depended on that of Madras, 
to which it was immediately the next 
in rank; but on the breach of the 
treaty of ransom the Company’s agents 
at Fort St. David, regarding those at 
Madras as prisoners to the French, 
took upon themselves the general ad- 
ministration on the coast of Coroman- 
del.” On the night of the 8th of 
December, 1746, the French, 1700 
strong, with 50 European cavalry, 6 
guns, and 6 mortars, marched to attack 
the Fort. They were commanded by 
M. Bury, the oldest officer of the 
French troops in India. At 14 m. to 
the N.W. of Fort St. David was a 
country house appointed for the resi- 
dence of the Governor, and behind 
which to the N. was a large garden 
enclosed with a brick wall. The 
French passed the Penar r., about 4 m. 
from the garden, of which they took 
possession, and then dispersed to cook 
food and sleep. While at this disad- 
vantage, they were attacked by the 
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fortifications of which had been much 
improved. In 1756 Lieut.-Col. Clive, 
afterwards Lord Clive, was appointed 
governor of Fort 8t. David. In April, 
1758, M. Lally sent the Count 
D’Estaign with 1000 Europeans and 
1000 Sipahis against Gudahir and 
Fort St. David, which latter had been 
much strengthened, but was defective 
on account of the want of space, being 
only 140 ft. broad from W. to E., and 
390 long from N. to S. The 4 bastions 
at the angles mounted each 12 guns. 
The curtains, as well as the bastions. 
were surrounded by a faussebray with 
a brick parapet. The out-works were, 
a horn-work to the N. mounting 34 guns; 
two large ravelins, one on the K. the 
other on the W., 8 ditch round all, which 
had a cuvette cut along the middle, and 
was supplied with water from the r. of 
Tripapolir; the scarp and counter- 
scarp of the ditch faced with brick ; 
a broad covered way excellently pali- 
saded, with arrows at the salient 
angles commanding the glacis, and the 
glacis itself was provided with well- 
constructed mines. All these works, 
excepting the horn -work, were planned 
by Mr. Robins, but the horn-work was 
raised with much ignorance and ex- 
pense before his arrival in India, the 


army of the Nuwab of the Karndtik,' whole being of solid masonry, and the 
consisting of 6000 horse and 3000 rampart too narrow to admit the free 
foot. The French retreated over the | recoil of the guns. The ground to the 
river in great disorder, with the loss of | N. of the fort, included by the sea, the 


120 Kuropeans wounded and 12 killed, 
and a great part of their baggage. By 
the command of M. Dupleix, other 
attempts were made by the French 
against Gudalur and Fort St. David, 
but were repulsed. In 1749 the E.I.C. 
ordered the Presidency of their settle- 
ments on the coast of Coromandel to 
continue fixed at Fort St. David, the 


extensive works were constructed. The river 
was diverted on the W. in order to widen the 
ditch to 100 feet, and bomb proofs were built, 
which still exist. At the same time the horn- 
work on the N. and lunettes on the E. and W. 
were un, but the horn-work was not 
finished 1749. The village of pereler: 
nam, and gli the houses in that direction, 
within 800 yards of the Fort, were removed 
A battery was erected near the burial ground. 
The Dutch factory stood till 1758, shortly 
before the siege of the Fort. In 1747 a mint 
was established at Gudalur, 


rs. OF Penar and Tripapolur, and the 
canal which joins them, is a plot of 
sand, rising in several parts into large 
hillocks, which afford good shelter 
against the fort. On the edge of the 
canal, 1300 yds. to the N. of the fort, 
stood an obsolete redoubt called 
Chuckly Point. It was of masonry, 
square, mounted 8 guns, and in the 
area were lodgments for the guard ; 
the entrance was a palisaded gate 
under an arch, but the redoubt was 
not enclosed by a ditch. About 200 
yds. to the rt. of this stood another 
such redoubt, on a sand-hill called 
Patcharee; 400 yds. in the rear of 
these redoubts was another sand-hill, 
much larger than that of Patcharee, 
on which the Dutch had a factory- 
house called Thevenapatam, but the 
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house had lately been demolished ; 
and a fascine battery of 5 guns was 
raised on the hill. Im a line on the 
1. of this hill, and on the brink of 
the canal was a gateway, with a nar- 
row rampart and battlements, which 
commanded a bridge immediately 
under it leading to the canal. The 

ison consisted of 619 Huropeans 
and 1600 Natives, but of the Europeans 
only 286 were effective. The siege 
began on the 16th of May, 1758, and 
the French soon carried the outworks, 
while the garrison wasted their ammu- 
nition in a fruitless and incessant 
cannonade. On the Ist of June, M. 
D’Ache made his appearance with 8 
large French men-of-war manned with 
8300 men; and on the 2nd, Major 
Polier, who commanded the English 
garrison, and Mr. Wynch, the tem- 
porary governor, surrendered, and M. 
Lally ordered the fortifications to be 
razed to the ground. In April, 1760, 
Colonel Coote recovered Gudalhir, and 
on the 3rd of April, 1782, it surren- 
dered to the combined French and 
Maistrean army. The French then 
greatly strengthened the works, and 
threw in a powerful garrison under 
the command of the Marquis de Bussy ; 
and on the 13th of June, 1783, General 
Stuart, who took 40 days to march 
from Madras, though the distance is 
only 110 m., attacked the place, and 
was repulsed with a loss of 62 officers 
and 920 men,™‘ almost all Europeans. 
either dead or mortally wounded 
on the field.” (See Mill, vol. iv., 
p. 272.) On the 20th the English 
fleet under Sir Edward Hughes, and 
the French under Suffrein, fought a 
battle off Gudalur with a dubious re- 
sult. On the 25th the garrison having 
been reinforced with 2400 men from 
the French fleet made a sally, but 
were repulsed with a loss of 600 men 
Among the wounded French prisoners 
was @ young sergeant, who, by his 
noble appearance, attracted the atten- 
tion of Colonel Wangenheim, the 
officer commanding the Hanoverian 
troops in the English service, to such 
a degree, that he ordered the young 
man to be conveyed to his own tent, 
where he was kindly treated until his 
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‘recovery and release. Many years 
after, when the French army, under 
Bernadotte, entered Hanover, Wangen- 
heim, among others, attended the vic- 
or’s levée. Bernadotte asked him if 
he had not served in India and at 
Gudalir? and on his replying in the 
affirmative, inquired if he remembered 
a wounded sergeant to whom he had 
been kind? The Hanoverian said he 
recollected him well, that he was a 
fine gallant fellow, and he should like 
much to know what had become of 

o. “ Behold him in me!” exclaimed 
Bernadotte, and added that nothing 
should be wanting on his part to testify 
his gratitude. 

On the 27th of June, 1783, two days 
after the garrison had made their 
desperate sally, the Medusa frigate 
arrived from Magras, bringing news 
of the peace between England and 
France, and Gudalur and Fort St. 
David came again into the hands of 
the English. Gudaluris nowa city of 
40,290 inhab., and the capital of a 
talukah or district, with a pop. of 
284,849, and of the collectorate of S. 
Arkat, which has an area of 4873 sq. 
m., besides the territory of Puducheri 
belonging to the French. The Chris- 
tians here number 30,817. The Mu- 
hammadans, chiefly Sunnis, number 
44,567, and the Jains 3861. There are 
2 municipalities in 8, Arkat, Gudalur, 
and Chedambaram. The ditch of Fort 
St. David is almost filled up, and all 
that remains of the once strong ram- 
part is the foundation, with here and 
there lumps of the fallen wall. A 
bridge over the canal is crossed before 
entering the Fort, and 30 yds. or so 
further on is a small monument in- 
scribed— 

In Memoriam 
Laborum, doiorum ac ludorum 
Comitis fidelis 
‘Nettle’ 

Eheu ! tenebros& nocte, 
Anguis latentis victime. 


Hoc monumentum erexit 
Moerens. 


John Law, se 


Obiit Madras. 

8 die Feb. 1852. 
Close to this is a pit 8 ft. deep, at 
the bottom of which may be seen the 
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brickwork of the entrance to a subter- 
raneous gallery now choked up, but 
which went to a distance under the 
Fort. With the warning inscribed on 
the monument of the dog, confrontin 

visitors, it is not likely that this gallery 
will be explored. From the ruined 
bastion here there is a view over the 
Backwater, and a spit of land covered 
with trees which intervenes. After 
entering the Fort, there is a good house 
on the 1, which is inhabited by an 
English family. Half a mile to the 
N., after passing through an avenue of 
tall trees, a mound is reached with 
seats round it, and on the top the 
band-stand. This is the scandal-point 
of the fashionables of Gudalur. The 
greater part of the Fort is now covered 
with a grove of casuarina trees. 
Gudalur (said to be from Adal, ‘con- 
fluence ’ and 27, ‘ a town,’ as where the 
Pendér and Gadilam rs. meet) suf- 
fered to a certain extent from the 
famine of 1877, and there is a relief 
camp there, where at one time 2500 
persons were collected. It is the best 
place on the coast for visiting Pondi- 
cherry (prop. Puducheri, “new vil- 
lage”), which is about 10 m. distant 
from Gudalir, but only 7 m. from the 
bridge over the Penar r. on the out- 
skirts of the civil lines. The usual 
plan is to send on one’s luggage and 
servant in a jatka, or one-horse cart, 
for which 2 rs. are paid. If itis im- 
possible to borrow a carriage of any 
friend, it will be necessary to adopt 
the same means of conveyance for one- 
self, but it is very cramped and un- 
comfortable. On leaving Gudalur, the 
117th milestone from Madras is passed, 
and the 110th some time before enter- 
ing Puducheri. Itis usual to change 
horses at a small hamlet called 
Katinki, about 4 m. from Gudalur. 
You then pass at intervals three 
bridges, the two first being very long 
and narrow, then turn to the rt., 
then to the land again to the rt., 
all the way under fine trees ; when 
you reach the French cemetery on the 
rt.-hand of the road, and &® supple- 
mentary one on the 1. The eiarteet & 
in all its three divisions is admirably 
kept, and the monuments are singularly 
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handsome. Many of the tombs are 
surmounted by domes, and have fold- 
ing doors with glass panes. Among 
the noticeable ones may be mentioned 
those of the Amalrie, Frion, and Victor 
families. There is also one to “ Cornet 
Ellis John Fatio, of the 1st Regiment 
of Native Cavalry, who lost his life at 
this place by a melancholy accident 
on the 19th May, 1812, aged 21.” 
Also remark that of “ Henry Francois 
Smith, Colonel, compagnon du Bain, 
qui a été 40 ans au service de l’Honora- 
ble Compagnie des Indes, décédé 
le 21 Février 1837.” The traveller’s 
b. is a large building on the 1. of 
the road about 4 m. before reaching 
the town. On entering the capital of 
the French possessions in India, one 
cannot but be struck at the extreme 
neatness of the streets and the elegance 
of the buildings, and the whole place 
has the appearance of an infinitesimally 
small Paris. The Government House, a 
handsome building of stone, is situated 
at the end of the Rue de Pavillon 
at the N. end of the town, within 30 
or 40 yds. of the sea. The means of 
locomotion here is a pousse-pousse, 
which is a sedan or little car on 
wheels pushed by one or two men, 
which glides along at a great rate 
over the level streets. After paying 
a visit to Government House, which 
at Puducheri is simply called “Le 
Gouvernement,” and Has very fine re- 
ception rooms, some of them paved 
with marble, it will be well to go 
first to the Hospital, which is on the 
W. side of the Place in which Govern- 
ment House is. It was founded in 
1858, and has-:room for 90 patients. 
On the ground floor are two rooms 
with 14 beds each on either side the 
entrance. That on the 1. is for the 
Sipahis, whose curious costume differs 
much from that of Indian troops in 
the English service, and that on the 
rt. for other natives. On the same 
floor is a small wing to the rt. with 
a room for patients with contagious 
diseases, and two rooms for opera- 
tions. Cholera patients are taken to 
a separate establishment 2 m. off. 
There are separate bath rooms for 
Europeans and natives. The room 
Mm 2 
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for Europeans has a douche and cold 
and hot-water baths. A staircase with 
35 steps leads to the upper rooms, 
where are separate rooms for officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and sea- 
men. The women’s ward is separated 
by an interval, and a wall. There are 
only 2 beds for European women, and 
12 for natives. There is a Salle d’au- 
topsie with 2 marble tables. The 
bodies of murderers are given to the 
surgeon. There are also 3 separate 
rooms for lunatics, At the entrance 
into the hospital there is a very neat 
chapel on the 1., and a library for stu- 
dents on the rt. There are 6 pupils 
in pharmacy, and 6 in surgery. S. 
of the Hospital, about 50 yds. off, is 
the College with 150 pupils, to whom 
the classical languages, mathematics, 
French and English, are taught. This 
year (1878) the natives have demanded 
to be admitted, and 10 have entered. 
About 100 yds. to the W. is the Cathe- 
dral, which is called Notre Dame des 
Anges. Ascending 8 steps you enter, 
and find on the rt. an inscription 
which says that the building was com- 
menced in May 1851, and finished in 
March 18565, after the plans and under 
the direction of M. Louis Guerre, colo- 
nial engineer. The church is paved 
with white and black marble in al- 
ternate lozenges brought from Paris, 
as was that at Government House. 
Before the altar is buried “ Hyacinthe 
Marie de Lalande de Calan, Capitaine 
de frégate, chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur, décéde 14 Janvier 1850.” 
Next, the #ountain in the centre of 
the Place may be inspected, and the 
curious Latin inscription, which re- 
cords the destruction in ancient times 
of a bayadére’s (dancing-girl) house at 
this spot. After this the Pier may be 
visited, which is a little to the S. of 
Government House, and is 150 metres 
long. At the commencement of the 
pier, ranged ig a semicircle, are 8 
pillars, 38 ft. high, of a greyish blue 
stone, brought from Chenji, or Gingee, 
which is 40 m. distant as the crow 
flies, The French assert that these, 
and others to be presently mentioned, 
were given to M. Dupleix by the 
Governor of Chenji, but some authori- 
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ties affirm that they were put up 
within the last 20 years. On the 3rd 
pillar on the 1. side, looking towards 
the sea, is an astronomical plan by 
aa astronomers, who were directed 

fix the exact site of Puducheri. 
On the next pillar is inscribed “ Place 
Napoleon ITI., 1866. Ce pont débarca- 
dére a été exécuté en 1864, °65 et ’66. 
M. Bontemps, Gouverneur, M, Lama- 
rasse, Ingénieur en chef.” 650 yds. W. 
of the W. end of the pier is the statue 
of Dupleiz on a pedestal formed of 
old fragments of temples brought from 
Chenji. At a distance this pedestal 
has anything but a graceful appear- 
ance, and seems formed of logs of 
wood. On the ledge is “Statue of 
Dupleix, 1742—1754.” The name of 
the sculptor is on the N. side of the 
pedestal, the inscription being “Th. 
Gruyére, Sc.” Four more pillars grace 
this end of the Place. The band plays 
once a week, and there are seats and 
a promenade. The fragmenis of tem- 
ples, which form the pedestal, repre- 
sent the Narsingh Avatar, Durga riding 
on a lion, etc. At the S. end of the 
promenade is the Hotel de Ville, a 
neat building, and §. of this on the 
beach is a battery of 8 small guns. 
There is also a lighthouse which 
shows a light 89 ft. above the sea. 
On the opposite side of the way 
are some houses which are to be re- 
moved, so as to open out the Cathe- 
dral, and make a Place, which will 
be called Place de Desbasseyns de 
Richemont, in honour of the count of 
that name, who was deputy for the 
French possessions in India, and is now 
senator. §. of this is the High Court 
or La Cour @ Appel, a handsome square 
building. A canal, which is now being 
cleared out, separates the European 
from the Black town. Crossing this 
canal and turning to the N., you pass 
a large hospital, which is being built 
at the expense of the Comte de Riche- 
mont. N. of this is the great Jesuit 
Church, which is called La Cathédrale 
de la Ville Noire. N. of this again is 
a school with 450 pupils, on the facade 
of which is inscribed, Collége Calvi 
Soupraya Chattiya. It is a fine white 
building. The Prison Générale, in 
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which are generally about 330 pri- 
soners, is opposite to the clock-tower, 
built at the expense of a native resi- 
dent. Here is another pillar from 
Chenji, making 13 in all. A boulevard 
begins here, which goes round the 
town. Continuing the drive and turn- 
ing to the 8.E., one may visit the cot- 
ton-spinning factory or Pilature, be- 
longing to MM. Cornet et Almaric. 
The manager is M. Pouliex, a native 
of Puducheri, who has studied in 
France. The factory is called Savanat, 
and was founded in 1826; it employs 
1400 persons. Here is an artesian 
well, which gives 200 litres a minute 
of beautifully clear and potable water. 
This supply is increasing, and may, 
perhaps, meet the requirements of the 
factory, which is 600 litres a minute. 
During the famine from 8000 to 9000 
persons perished at Puducheri, 
chiefly fugitives from other places. 
The public gardens are also worth a 
visit. On the second bridge will be 
observed an inscription, which shows 
that it marks the boundary between 
French and English territory, and that 
it was begun in February, 1856, and 
finished in 1858. It has 34 arches, 
each of 9 yds. span, making in all 918 
ft. The places under the authority of 
Puducheri are Karikal on the Coro- 
mandel coast; Yandam, and the lodge 
of Machhlipatnam, on the Orissa coast ; 
Mahe and the lodge of Kalikot (Cali- 
cut) on the Malabar coast ; and Chan- 
dranagar in Bengal on the Hugli. Of 
these, the first is 47 m. distant from 
Tanjur to the E., and contains an area 
of 63 sq. m., with a pop. of 49,307 
persons, of whom 43 are Europeans ; 
Ydanam is in the province of Raja- 
mahéndri, 9 m. from the embouchure 
of the Godavari, and has an area of 
8147 acres, with 6881 inhab.; Mahe, 
7 m. §.E. of Tellicheri, has an area of 
2 sq. m., with 2616 inhab.; and 
Chandranagar, with 2330 acres, has 
32,670 inhab., of whom upwards of 
200 are Euro 8s. Puducheri itself 
has an area of 107 sq. m., with a pop. 
of 130,000 persons, of whom 790 are 
white. The town contains about 30,000 
inhab. The establishment is divided 
into: 1. Executive and legislative, in- 
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cluding the governor, council of admin- 
istration, and council general. 2. 
Judicial, including the royal court, the 
tribunal of first instance, and the tri- 
bunal of peace and of police. 3. Pub- 
lic instruction. 4. Marine. 5. Mili- 
tary. The governor-general receives 
1333 rs.a month ; the attorney-general 
400, and the four senior judges 200. 

In 1672, Puducheri, then a small 
village, was purchased by the French 
from the King of Vijayapur, 71 years 
after the first arrival of French ships 
in India. In 1693, the Dutch took 
Puducheri, but restored it, with the 
fortifications greatly improved, in 
1697 at the peace of Ryswick. On 
the 26th of August, 1748, Admiral 
Boscawen laid siege to it witb an army 
of 6000 men, but was compelled to 
raise the siege on the 6th of October, 
with the loss of 1065 Europeans. M. 
Dupleix was the Governor, and had 
under him a garrison of 1800 Euro- 
peans and 2000 Sipahis. On the 29th 
of April, 1758, M. Lally landed at 
Puducheri, and commenced a vigorous 
war, which ended ruinously for the 
French. 

In the beginning of July, 1760, Col. 
Coote, with 2000 Europeans, and 6000 
Natives, began to blockade Puducheri. 
On the 17th, a detachment of his army 
under Major Moore, attacked a French 
convoy, which had with it 4000 
Maistirean horse, 1000 Sipahis, and 
230 Europeans, and was entirely routed, 
losing 105 Europeans, killed or 
wounded, and a greatnumber of natives. 
Nevertheless, the English army hav- 
ing received reinforcements on the 9th 
of September, 1760, carried the bound- 
hedge, and two of the 4 redoubts 
which defended it, with the loss of 
115 Europeans, and about the same 
number of Sipahis. On the 27th of 
November, M. Lally, finding the 
garrison hard pressed by famine, 
expelled all the native inhabitants from 
the town, 1400 in number. These being 
driven back by the English, attempted 
to re-enter the fort, but were fired on 
by the French, and some of them 
killed. For 8 days these unfortunates 
wandered between the lines of the 
two hostile armies, subsisting on the 
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food which they had about them, and 
the roote of grass, At last, finding 
Lally inexorable, the English suffered 
them to pass. 

On the night of the 30th of Decem- 
ber, while an English fleet of 8 sail of 
the line, 2 frigates, a fire ship, and a 
transport were at anchor in the roads, 
a terrific storm arose. The Newcastle, 
the Queenborough frigate, and Protec- 
tion fire-ship, were driven ashore 2 m. 
to the §. of Puducheri, but only 7 
men of their crews were lost. More 
dreadful was the fate of the Duke of 
Aquitaine, the Sunderland, and the 
Dido transport, which foundered with 
1100 Europeans on board. Only 14 
men were saved, being picked up next 
day as they were floating on pieces of 
the wreck. All the other ships, with 
the exception of the Admiral’s, were 
dismasted. The disasters on shore 
were likewise great. The sca over- 
flowed the country as far as the 
bound-hedge ; all the batteries and re- 
doubts which the English army had 
raised were utterly ruined ; the tents 
and huts of the soldiers were blown to 
atoms; all the ammunition was des- 
troyed, and the men were compelled 
to throw away their muskets and seek 
shelter where they could, whilst many 
of the camp-followers perished. The 
hopes of deliverance which this storm 
had raised in the minds of the French 
were, however, soon dispelled by the 
arrival of fresh men-of-war from Cey- 
lon and Madras, so that the blockading 
fleet was again raised to 11 sail of the 
line. On the 5th of January, 1761, 
the French obtained a trifling success 
over a detachment of 170 men who 
were in the St. Thomas redoubt, at the 
mouth of the nether dea r. These 
were all killed or taken ; but Lally, 
having no means of feeding his 
prisoners, sent them to Coote, with a 
demand that they should not be allowed 
to serve against him during the siege. 
On the 16th the town surrendered, as 
the garrison was reduced to 1100 men 
of the line fit for duty, and these en- 
feebled by famine and fatigue, with 
but two days’ provisions left. Alto- 
gether 2453 Kuropeans, including 
civilians, were made prisoners, and 
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500 guns, with 100 mortars and howit- 
zers, were taken, with a proportionate 
supply of stores. 

In 1763 Puducheri was restored to the 
French. On the 9th of August, 1778, 
Sir Hector Munro, with an army of 
10,500 men. of whom 1500 were Euro- 
peans, again laid siege to it. On the 
10th Sir EH. Vernon, with 4 ships, 
fought an indecisive battle in the 
roads, with 5 French ships under M. 
Trongolloy, who, some days after, 
sailed off at night, and left the town 
to its fate. Puducheri, after an obsti- 
nate defence, was surrendered in the 
middle of October by M. Bellecombe, 
the governor, and shortly after the 
fortifications were destroyed. In 1783 
it was re-transferred to the French, 
and on the 23rd of August, 1793, re- 
taken by the British. The treaty of 
Amiens, 1802, restored 1t to its original 
masters, whereupon Bonaparte sent 
thither General de Caen, with 7 other 
generals, 1400 regulars, a body-guard 
of 80 horse, and £100,000 in specic, 
with a view, doubtless, to extensive 
operations in India. His intentions, 
however, whatever they may have 
been, were defeated by the re-occupa- 
tion of Puducheri in 1808. Puducheri 
was then attached to 8. Arkat, and 
yielded a yearly revenue of 45,000 rs. 
In 1817 it was restored to the French, 
and has remained ever since under 
their rule. 

Porto Novo.— From Gudalur to Porto 
Novo is only 174 m. by rail. The 
town stands on the N. bank of the r. 
Velar close to the sea, and is called by 
the Indians, Mahmiud Bandar and F1- 
ringipét. The Portuguese settled heie 
during the latter part of the 16th cent.., 
being the first Europeans who landed 
on the Coromandel coast, (see “ Manual 
of §. Arcot,” by J. A. Garstin, C.S.). 
In 1674 Muhammad Khan, governor 
of Chenji for Bijapur, suggested to the 
President of Fort St. George to set up 
factories and build forts at Porto Novo, 
but no steps were taken for some years. 
In 1678 the Dutch abandoned their 
factory at Porto Novo and Devapat- 
nam, and went to Pulikat. An 
Indian Iron Co. which obtained its 
charter in 1854, had its works here 
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and at Béptir. In 1835 Mr. Heath of 
the Madras C.8. tried to make wrought 
iron with charcoal fires, but failed. 
Puddling was then tried, i.e., subject- 
ing the cast iron to an intense heat in 
a reverberatory furnace, until it sticks 
together in lumps. For this billets of 
wood dried and half-charred were 
used instead of coal, but the wood 
being impregnated with nitre and 
salt, acted as a powerful flux on the 
bricks. In 1846-7 coals were tried 
unsuccessfully. The ore-ground is also 
too far off, being at 80 m. distance, 
30 of which must be traversed by a 
bad road, and the remainder by canals, 
navigable during only 4 months in the 
year. The works, too, are on ground 
only 18 in. above the level of the river, 
so that deep castings cannot be 
attempted for fear of explosions. 

The governorship of Porto Novo 
with a sum of money was the bribe 
for which, in 1693, Dr. Blackwell, 
garrison-surgeon of Fort St. David, 
covenanted to surrender the Fort to 
Zi lfakar Khan, then besieging Ram 
Raja in Chenji. 

But the chief historical recollection 
which attaches to Porto Novo is that 
within 3 m., of it to the N. close to the 
sea-shore, was fought one of the most 
important Indian battles of the last 
cent. Sir Eyre Coote had arrived at 
Porto Novo on the 19th of June, 1781, 
after having been repulsed the day 
before in an attack on the fortified 
Pagoda of Chilambram, which he con- 
ducted in person. Haidar “Ali was 
encouraged by the success of his 
troops on that occasion to hazard a 
battle, and he took up an advantage- 
ous position on the only road by which 
the English could advance to Gudalur, 
and fortified it. An account of the 
battle which ensued will be found in 
Mill, vol. iv. pp. 209—212. It is suffi- 
cient here to say that, “for 6 hours, 
during which the contest lasted, every 
part of the British army was engaged 
to the utmost limit of exertion.” A 
victory was obtained of which Sir J. 
Malcolm speaks in the following 
terms : of a moment was to be 
named when the existence of the 


British power depended upon its! 
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native troops, we should fix upon the 
battle of Porto Novo. Driven to the 
sea-shore, attacked by an enemy ex- 
ulting in recent success, confident in 
his numbers, and strong in the terror 
of his name, every circumstance com- 
bined that could dishearten the small 
body of men on whom the fate of the 
war depended, not a heart shrunk from 
the trial. Of the European battalions 
it is, of course, superfluous to speak, 
but all the native battalions appcar 
from every uccount of the action to 
have been entitled to equal praise on 
this memorable occasion, and it is 
difficult to say whether they were 
most distinguished when suffering 
with a patient courage under a heavy 
cannonade, when receiving and re- 
pulsing the shock of the flower of 
Haidar’s cavalry, or when attacking 
in their turn the troops of that mon- 
arch, who, baffled in all his efforts, re- 
treated from this field of anticipated 
conquest with the loss of his most 
celebrated commander, and thousands 
of his bravest soldiers.” (See Record 
of Services of the Madras Army, p. 3, 
Mem. C.) 

Chenjt (Gingee).—On the return 
journey from Puducheri, if it be de- 
sired to see the remarkable and cele- 
brated fort of Chenji, the traveller 
vill stop at the station of Tindevanam, 
which is 284 m. from Gudalur, and 
thence he will have to travel 17 m. 
over a bad road to a ruinous mosque 
at the foot of the hill on which the 
fort is situated. He will sleep at the 
mosque and commence the ascent next 
morning at 5 A.M. The mosque has 
an upper storey, but is altogether in so 
ruinous a state that it would be very 
desirable to take a few pardahs, or 
tent-screens, in order to be properly 
sheltered ; and communication must 
be made two days previously to the 
Assistant Collector at Tindevanam, in 
order that provisions may be got ready. 
Even when commencing the ascent at 
the earliest hour possible the traveller 


| will suffer from the sun, as the moun- 


tain is over 1000 ft. high, and there is 
noshelter whatever. About halfway up, 
the road, which is in all places ragged 
and difficult, comes to a broken part, 


es. 
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which must be crossed by planks or 
ladders, and the whole ascent will 

inly occupy from 14 to 2 hours. 
In order to have a good idea of what 
the fortification was in the old day, it 
would be necessary to consult that 
volume of Orme which contains the 
plans of forts, or Book ii. p. 155 of 
edition 1763, where the plan of Chenji 
will be found. From the top a fine 
view is obtained over the two other 
peaks and their fortifications, and 
over the neighbouring hills. The 
N.W. peak which Orme calls “the 
Great Mountain of Gingee,” is about 
1200 ft. high, and is the highest of the 
three hills. A strong wall flanked 
with towers and extending 3 m. in- 
closes this as well as the other two 
hills. On the top of this one is a 
small fort built on the solid rock, and 
Orme declares that “It is tenable with 
10 men against any open force which 
can be brought against it.” He adds, 
“ There is very fine water in a cleft of 
the rock.”’ At the foot of this hill on 
its EH. side was a rampart with a wet 
ditch, and on the W. a tank called 
“the Devil’s tank,” and a gate called 
“the Devil’s gate.’ There were 2 
gates to this fortification, after passing 
which a second rampart was reached, 
with a third gate, and high above this 
stands the fort which Orme asserted 
to be impregnable. It, like the rest 
of the fortifications, is now ruined. 
South of “the Great Mountain” is 
the second peak, called “ St. George’s 
Mountain” by Orme. This is not 
so completely fortified as the “ Great 
Mountain.” On its N. side were 
the barracks and houses of the 
French garrison, and to its E. the 
Péta, or native town. On the 
N.E. corner of the fortified inclosure 
in which were the barracks, was a 
gate called the Puducheri Gate, and 
N. of it a height with what was called 
the Royal Battery on its summit. 
N.E. of this battery, at the distance of 
800 yds., rose “the English Mountain,” 
as a third peak was called, on which 
was a fort 200 yds. long from W. to 
K., and 150 yds. broad from N. to 8. 
This third was 1200 yds. distant 
from the English Mountain, and 880 
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yds. from the Great Mountain. There 
is a grant existing in Tamil letters, but 
in the Sanskrit language, dated 1305 
of the Shalivahan era, = to 1382 
A.D., which says that Tunfra, Chora, 
Pandi, and Simhala (Ceylon) were 
conquered by Virupaksha, grandson 
of Bukka Raja, and son-in-law of 
Ramadeva of the Lunar race, This 
grant bestows Alampandi, a village 
near Chenji, rent-free, on the Brah- 
mans. ‘This grant is signed by Sri 
Hari Hara of the Vijayanagar dynasty. 
The forts were first built by one of the 
Chola kings, who reigned from 700 to 
1420 A.D., and rebuilt by Vijya Ramah 
Naik, Governor of Tanjur, in 1442. 
About 1630 the Naik of Chenji joined 
the Naiks of Tanjur and Madura in 
revolting from the Raja of Vijaya- 
nagar, and in 1638 Tirumal Naik of 
Madura called to his aid the Muham- 
madan king of Bijapur, who, however, 
turned against him and took Chenji. 
Shahji, the father of the celebrated 
Sivaji, commanded the troops that 
captured Chenji, and his son Ekoji, 
by a second wife, became Raja of 
Tanjur. In 1646 Bijapur annexed 
Chenji and Velur, and Golkonda an- 
nexed Chengalpet and Madras. In 
1659 Tanjur was annexed by Bijapur. 
In 1674 Sivaji became king, and in 
1677 descended the Damalcheri pass, 
and took Chenji by treachery. Madras 
records say he “ peeled the country to 
the bone.” In 1689 Ram Raja es- 
caped to Chenji, which, however, in 
January 1698 was captured by Zu’l- 
fakar Khan, the Mughul General. In 
1711 Surip Singh, Governor of 
Chenji, sent a force against Fort 
St. David, in repulsing which Capt. 
Coventry, Ensign Somerville, and some 
men were killed, and the E. I. C. had 
to pay 12,000 pagodas to obtain peace. 
Orme, vol. i. p. 138, says that the 
army of Nasir jang, Nizam of the 
Dakhan, assembled at Chenji in the 
beginning of 1750, and that historian 
thus describes the fort as it was in that 
year: “A strong wall, flanked with 
towers and extending nearly 3 m., en- 
closes 3 mountains, which form nearly 
an equilateral triangle ; they are steep 
and craggy, and on the top of each are 
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built large and strong forts ; besides, 
there are many other fortifications 
upon its declivities.” On the plain 
between the 3 mountains is a levee 
town. The Indians, who esteem no 
fortification very strong unless placed 
upon high and difficult eminences, 
have always regarded Chenji as the 
strongest fortress in the Karnatik. It 
was taken in August, 1750, by the 
French force of 1800 Europeans, 2500 
Sipahis, and 1000 horse with 12 field- 
pieces, under M. d’Auteuil and M. 
Bussy. Hence it was that the force 
under M. De la Touche marched on 
the 4th of December, 1750, which, on 
the following day, dispersed one half of 
the army of Nasir jang, who was him- 
self killed by the Nuwab of Kadapa. 
In describing this, Orme (p. 155) says 
that the Nizam rode up to the Nuwab 
and called him “a dastardly coward 
‘or not daring to defend the Mughul 
standard against the most contemp- 
ible of enemies, On this the traitor 
Splied that he knew no enemy but 
Nasir jang, and ordered the fusileer 
who gat with him on his elephant to 
fire a\ the Nizam, which he did, and 
miss The Nuwab then himself 
fired ami killed the Nizam.” It is 
very unlikely that the Nizam, who had 
shown such blind confidence in the 
Afghan chiefs, should have called the 
Nuwab “a dastardly coward,” and the 
account given in the Hadfkah i ‘Alam 
(p. 385) is no doubt correct. It is 
there stated that Nasir jang, in the 
heat of the French attack, rode up to 
the Nuwab of Kadapa and saluted him, 
and on his not returning the salute 
said, standing up in the haudah, 
“Brother, this is the time to exert 
ourselves to repel the enemy.” The 
Nuwab made no answer, but he and 
the Afghan, who sat with him, fired 
both together and killed the Nizam. 
On the 23rd of July, 1752, Major 
Kineer with 2300 men, advanced to 
Chenji with the intention of capturing 
it, but despairing of success retired. 
“For” (says Orme) “the country 10 
m. round Chenji is enclosed by a cir- 
cular chain of mountains, and the 
roads leading through them are strong 
passes, of which it is necessary that 
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an army attacking the place should 
be in possession, in order to keep the 
communication open.” The same his- 
torian (vol. i., p. 275) says, ‘‘ Dupleix’s 
authority was confined to the districts 
between Pondicherry and Chenji, and 
these did not yield more than £50,000 
a year.” The same writer says (vol. ii., 
p. 695), that Wishwds Pant offered 
in 1760 to assist M. Lally for “a sum 
of ready money in hand, and the 
cession of the fortress of Chenji, which, 
besides the influence it would give 
Balaji Rao in the province of Arkat, 
was the wish of a national point of 
honour, since Chenji had until the 
beginning of the present century been 
the capital of a race of Maratha kings, 
whose dominion extended from the 
Kolerin to the Paliaér.” “On the 5th 
of April, 1761, Captain Stephen Smith 
received a proposal from Captain Mac- 
Gregor, who commanded in the Great 
Mountain of Chenji, to surrender if 
his garrison were allowed the honours 
of war. 300 of the English Sipdhis 
had already died in the town and in 
the mountain of St. George from the 
peculiar inclemency of the air, which 
has always been deemed the most un- 
healthy in the Karndtik, insomuch 
that the French, who never until lately 
kept morethan 100 Europeans here, had 
lost 1200 in the 10 years during which 
it had been in their possession. 
Captain Smith accepted the terms, and 
in the afternoon the garrisons marched 
out of the two mountains. This day 
terminated the long hostilities between 
the two rival European powers in 
Coromandel, and left not a single en- 
sign of the French nation avowed by 
the authority of its government in any 
part of India.” After what is heie 
said of the unhealthiness of Chenji, 
the traveller need hardly be further 
warned to make his stay as short as 
possible, and on no account to sleep in 
the ruined fort. 
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ROUTE 3. 


MADRAS TO KANCHIVERAM (CON- 
JEVERAM), BY THE MADRAS RAIL- 
WAY TO ARKONAM (ARCONUM) 
424 M., AND BY THE SOUTH INDIAN 
RAILWAY FROM ARKONAM TO 
KANOCHIVERAM, 19 M. 


It will be convenient here to give 
the whole of the Madras Rly. from 
Madras to Bépur, and reference can be 
made to the opposite page in esti- 
mating the distances and expenses 
incurred in making the several tours 
which follow partly along this line 
and partly branching off from it. 


Madras Railway Refreshment Rooms. 
Scale of Charges. 


Dinner ‘ ; 
Children, half-pric 

Breakfast, or tiffin, hot or cold . 
Ditto, ditto, for children . 
Plate of curry and rice 

Ditto, bread and cheese 

Ditto, soup . : ; 
Bottle of milk 

Cup of tea or coffee, and toast . 
Cup of tea or coffee, oely : 
Champagne, quart 

Ditto, pint - 2 
Brandy, per glass. 
Soda-water, with bottles 


From Arkonam the traveller will 
proceed to Kanchiveram (Conjeveram) 
by the 8. I. Rly. as follows: price 8 pies, 
1st class ; 3 pies, 2nd class; 2 pies, 3rd 
class, per mile :— 


ooo 


SONwWOSOSCOOOHM NDE 


6 as. to 











Distance | Time of 
in Miles. | Name of Station. Train. 
P.M. 
oa . dep. | 5.15 
9 5.55 
Bl ‘ Chengal “Rat Niik's 16.5 
19 Pauniverss : arr. 6.45 





The narrow-gauge line from Arkonam 
to Kanchiveram was made by Mr. 
Lea Hair, and it appears from his 
statement that the sickness along the 
line where he was first employed, that 
is, at Salem, was indeed terrible. He 
himself had had the cholera twice, 
typhoid fever and nervous fever twice, 
and intermittent fever for years. He 
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had been several times given over by 
the doctors. Many fine strong young 
men came out, who looked as if they 
would have lived 60 years, but died. 
Most of them drank, and drinking in 
India means death. Salem used to be 
so fearfully unhealthy, that even to 
sleep the night there was most danger- 
ous. Those who went to the Traveller’s 
b., generally had féver or cholera, The 
embankment from Kanchiveram to 
Chengalpat is made, and the line is to 
be constructed. Very few Europeans 
go to Kanchiveram, and when they go 
they generally take a special train. 
The line curves much, and leads’ 
through a forest of palm trees, ues a 
wo 
miles before reaching the station of 
Kanchiveram the gopuras of the tem- 
ple are passed, the great veges ura being 
nearest the line. Mr. Lea Hair mea- 
sured the Great Gopura and found it 
181 ft. high, and he considers it the 
highest gopura in South India. On 
alighting at the station it will be well 
to obtain a bullock-carriage in order 
to go to the traveller’s b., which is, in 
fact, the collector’s office, but any 
traveller of respectability may obtain 
permission to stop there by writing to 
the collector. One drives for } m. 
almost in a direct line to the W., and 
then turns to the rt. to reach the halt- 
ing place. The b. is situated amongst 
fine trees, and has 3 upper rooms, very 
clean and comfortable, and a broad 
gallery or verandah running round 
them. From the b. to the great tem- 
ple is about 2m. The temple is dedi- 
cated to Ekambara Swami, which may 
mean the Deity with the single gar- 
ment, but is sometimes explained as 
‘“‘ He, whose birth was under a mango 
tree.” The first interpretation, how- 
ever, appears decidedly to be the right 
one. Just before reaching the great 
temple there is a mosque, which was 
formerly a mandapam or Hindu temple, 
but was converted into a mosque by 
Daéutd Khan Pané. The Great Gopura 
is on the 8. side of the outer enclosure, 
and has 10 storeys, and an enormous 
top without any window or means of 
ascent, This top is 38 ft. 24 in. high. 
The topmost 6 storeys have been re- 
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S$: Names of Trains, Fares. 
B™| Stations, REMARKS. 
A.A —~A_—_ |fst Cl.}2a CL)3d CL 
4M. | PM | 1d.) r. a.) & lrhere is also a 8rd class train that 
Mapras . dep.) 70 | 6.0 leaves Madras at 8.15 a.m. but 
8h\Perambur. .| 7.15; 6.10} 08] 0 3/0 1 stops at Jélarpet, where it arrives 
18 |Avadi 7.42| 6.33} 10 0 80 4] SPE neve dn a. iat 
18 |Tinnanur . 755; — eae 4 Ol cin trai whieh 
26 |Trivelir  . .| 818] 7.10] 20] 01510 7| 2nd. BDO oO cose me and 
20}| Kadambatur 8.28; — | 30} 1 0/0 8| stoves: venir, arriving there at 
86 |Chinamapéet. .| 8.45) — 80/ 1 010 8) Pat no auld 
f arr.| 9.5 | 7.50 -10, Dut no Auropean would go 
424) Arkonam dep} 9.25] 8.15 } 40] 2 0; 0 11| by either of those trains. 
552|Sholingarh 10.2 — 50| 2 0 0 14 |Arkonam.—The 7 a.m. train stops 
65 |Arkat (Arcot 10.29 | 9.8 60| 2 0, 014{ 20min, here for breakfast ; the 
73 |Tiruvelain . oe ai 70} 3 0 1 2] 6 p.m. train stops 25 min. for 
: arr.| 11.1 ; inner. 
80}|Velur ; dep'| 11.93 | 9154 go 3 01 8 
88}|Virinjipiram .| 11.45, — 80} 3 0, 1 6 
P.M, 
953 Guriattam 12.10/10.29] 90} 4 0; 1 8 
1054|Melpatti 12.38; — 100} 4 O0' 111 
1123|Ambur . 4 12.56; — 110; 4 0,112 
1223) Vaniambadi a inc 120; 5 0} 115 Jolirpét.—The 7 er 
. arr.| 1. , olarpét.—The 7 am. n stops 
182 |Jolarpet | dep, 2.10 | 12.20 bie 0) 5 0) 2 1) ‘for'e0 min. for Tiffin. 
1363) Tripatur 2.25} 12.83) 180) 5 O| 2 2 
1514|Samalpatti 3.14| — | 140] 6 02 6 
166 |Morapur 4.4 ; 1.42) 160) 6 0] 2 10 
180 |Mallapuram 50 | 2.15) 170) 7 0 213 
, 1924 |Shivarai ae oo ee 180} 7 018 0 Se Pe Tee ee eae 
; arr.| 6.5 : .—Letters intended for 
| 2063 Salem . dep| 6.45} 3.40 }19 0} 8 03 41" ctation-master at Salem should 
(219%; McDonald’s be addressed to Suramangalam. 
chaultri . 7.28! 4.401 210) 8 013 7 
2304)Shankari Durg .| 8.10; — 220) 8 0! 3 10 ; 
arr.| 8.50| 5.10 | Yirod.—The 6 p.m. train stops 
243 |Yirod . AM. | A.M. | >23 0) 9 0) 813} 15 min. here for early tea. Sleep- 
dep.| 5.25 | 5.25 | ing rooms can be obtained here 
2521'Perandaré. .) 5.58; 558) 240) 9 0 on application to the station- 
oat Watkalli 6.36 | 6.36} 25 0] 10 0 master at 1 r. for a single per- 
275 |Tirupur 656, 6.56} 260, 10 0 son, 1 rs. 8 a. for man and wife, 
280 {Mangalam — —-—}f-ft— and 3 rs. for a family. 
286 |Somantr 7.25) 7.25} 270) 10 0 
agis|Sulir .  . | — | — | — | — | 
2964|Shingenelur _— — — _ | 
3013 Pothanur § arr, §.5 | 8.5 \ 28 ol 11 0 . 
Junction (dep.} 8.35 | 8.35 Pothantr.— The 6 p.m. train stops 
308 |Madikari . | — — 29 0} 11 0 30 min. for breakfast. 
3164/Wahiar — | — | 300) 12 0 
3234, Kanjikod oi ak 80 0} 12 0 oe . P eee 
P arr.| 10. B 6 morning and evening 
832 | Palghat Udep.; 10.14 | 10.14 fl 0) 12 0 from Madras are both given, in 
3373|Parleé . — — 82 0} 12 0 order that the traveller may pass 
347 |Lakadi . _ _ 33 0| 13 0 along the line by day, so as to 
3514) Wutapalliam 10.59 | 1059] 33 0) 13 0 see the country. He will thus 
Shoranur 11.24 | 11.24; 340; 13 0 have 84 hours at Yirod for a 
Patambi | 11.58 ' 11.58; 3840) 13 0 night's rest, arriving by the day 
Kutiptram — — 35 01 14 0 train from Madras at 8.50 p.m., 
yur... 12.48 | 12.43} 36 0) 14 0 and continuing his journey at 
Tanir .. — — 87 0) 14 0 5.25 a.m. by the train that leaves 
Perpengadi 1.10! 1.10} 370) 15 0 Madras at 6 p.m. 
Bepir . . «| 1.30 | 1.30! 88 01 15 0 





paired this year (1878), and white- | peaked top is to beadded. This orna- 
washed ; and there is an ornamental | ment is generally made of gilt copper. 
light iron-railing at top, and asAékr or | and is frdm 15 to 30 ft. high. The 
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Measurements of the gopura are as 
follows :— 


17 steps to 1st Platform = 23 ft. 6 in. (this in- 
cludes a mount of 5 ft. from the ground to 
the first step). 

a steps to 2nd Platform=19 ft. 2 in. 


a” ” =16 ft. 8 in. 
19 =18 ft. 8 in. 
15} 66th «6 = 14 ft. Sin. 
4 7} 6th 7 | =12 ft. 10 in. 
4 7 wth 7 =12 ft. 7 in. 
14, «6Sth:—Sgg Ss = 12 ft. 1 in. 
12 39 9th ” =10 ft. 10 in 
12 8” loth 7 =9ft. 9in. 


From 10th Platform to roof, measures 22f.10}in. 
Ceiling of roof to floor of platform outside, 15 ft. 
Total steps, 155. Height, 188 ft. 2} in. 


The view at the top is from four 
narrow but high windows, or rather 
slits, in the wall. On the N. you see 
a mandapam, or open pavilion, consist- 
ing of a stone roof on 16 stone pillars, 
18 ft. high, carved in alto rilievo, 
which is 20 yds. from the entrance 
through the Great Gopura. Beyond 
it is Daid Khan Pané’s mosque. The 
chief part of the town, which is full of 
fine trees, and has very broad streets, 
with low houses and a good many 
smaller pagodas, is also visible on the 
N. side, as is the rly. to Arkonam. On 
the 8. side, at the distance of 24 m., is 
seen the Pdélar r. which has a good 
deal of water, even at the end of 
March. To the 8.E. is seen the Vaish- 
nava temple at Little Kanchiveram. 
The priests say that on a favourable 
day the Great Mount at Madras, 40 
m. off, can be seen from the E. window. 
It is necessary to have torch-bearers 
in ascending this Gopura, and it is 
usual to give them from 1 to 2 rupees. 
Formerly this temple was very rich, 
but now the revenue is only 58 rs. a 
month from government= 696 rs., and 
1500 rs. from villages— total 2196 
rs. ; while the Vaishnava temple gets 
from government 800 rs. a month, = 
9600 rs., and from villages 8400 rs.— 
total 18,000 rs. a year. 

The length of the passage through 
the Great Gopura is 73 ft. 4 in., and 
its breadth almost the same, An open 
space is then entered, and at 60 yds. to 

e left is the hall called the Hall of 


1000 Pillars. This hall stands to the 
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end has another fine gopura, which is, 
however, not so high as that at the 
entrance into the pagoda. In this hall 
are 20 rows of 27 pillars each, making 
altogether 540, instead of 1000. Most 
of the pillars have alto rilievo carvings, 
but some are plain. From the pave- 
ment to the roof is 9 ft. and the pillars 
are 8 ft. high, supporting a frieze 1 ft. 
deep. In the centre of the hall the 
pillars have been closed with wattle, 
so as to form a chamber, in which 
various ridiculous figures of monsters 
are kept, ¢. g., a peacock eating a 
snake ; a Purush-Mrig, or man-beast, 
a Nandi in the form of a man, with 
many hands, holding oxen, etc., a 
white elephant, a simh or lion, Shiva 
under the Shesh Nag, Brahma with 
4 heads, seated in a palki, a Bhut, or 
devil, with several arms, holding a 
black sword, etc., a horse, and lastly a 
mango tree, very indifferently exe- 
cuted. All these are done in wood 
and coloured. They are carried in 
procession on high days. There are 
many bats in this chamber, which has 
a most offensive smell. Visitors are 
not permitted, unless they be Hindus, 
to approach the Adytum, where a dim 
lamp is*kept burning, but it does not 
give sufficient light to show the image 
from a distance. There are 4 rows of 
ornate pillars with capitals of masonry 
before the Vimdanuah, and between it 
and the base of a small gopura, it 
is usual to bring out nach girls to 
exhibit their very indifferent per- 
formances to visitors. There is a 
female elephant here, belonging to the 
temple. Between the Vimanah and 
the Great Gopura is a very old temple 
with a long inscription on its outer 
wall in Granthi. In this, the Ekam- 
barah temple, there are 3 gopuras. 
It will be well, after seeing it, to rest 
during the heat of the day, and to 
start about 4 P.M., to visit the Vishnu 
temple in Little Kanchi. It takes 
about 35 minutes to get there from the 
collector’s office in a first-rate bullock- 
cart with fast bullocks, so that it must, 
be about 2 miles off. A street, with 
neat, small Brahman houses of one 
storey on either side of the way, leads 


W. of the Great Gopura, and atitsN,, to the temple. Vishnu is worshipped 
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here under the name of Varada Raja, 
“ boon-giving king.” The entrance to 
his temple is on the W. side, which is 
unusual, but is, perhaps, owing to the 
situation of the town, which is to the 
EK. of it. If so, the temple cannot be 
very old, or the entrance, at least, can- 
not be so. It is under a gopura, 
which has 7 storeys, and is about 100 
ft. high. On both sides of the gate- 
way are Sanskyit inscriptions in the 
Tamil character called Granthi. Here 
are two elephants belonging to the 
temple; the foot of the larger one 
being 4 ft. 7 in. in circumference, and 
his height about 9 ft. There are also 
great numbers of nach girls, and their 
musicians can play Scotch airs. After 
passing through the gopura you have 
on your 1. a hall of pillars, which is 
the building best worth seeing in 
Kanchi. There are 8 rows of pillars, 
with 9 pillars in each row=96. The 
pillars are carved in most marvellous 
fashion, the bases representing riders 
on horses and on hippo-griffes. The roof 
terminates in a sort of pent-house a yd. 
broad. At the §.E. corner is a remark- 
able carving of a chain with 8 links, like 
a cable, terminating in the many heads 
of the Shesh Nag at one end, and at the 
other in a sort of tail. Visitors are not 
allowed to enter this hall. N. of the 
hall is a Teppa Kulam and a small 
mandapam, with a double row of pil- 
lars, 12 outside and 4 inside. E. of 
the Kulam, or tank, is a small temple 
dedicated to the Chakrah or discus of 
Vishnu, and opposite the Gopura, under 
which 1s the entrance, is a stone dwaja 
stambha, or flag-staff, and to the W. of it 
is a tall slender pavilion, with a painted 
roof on 4 pillars, and EK. of this a 
dwaja stambha, gilt, or covered with 
thin plates of gold. E. of this again 
is a Viménah, which visitors are not 
allowed to approach. Here the jewels 
will be shown on demand, and here 
too are a Garuda, known by his 
eagle’s beak, a horse, a palki, and a 
figure of Hanuman used as a vahana, or 
vehicle of an image, gilt, and 5 ft. high. 
Ornaments for the head, of which there 
are at least 5, are called Konda and 
Kiraten, and are like two basins, one 
placed on the other reversed, of gold, 
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and studded with rubies, diamonds, 
and emeralds, worth from 5,000 rs. to 
10,000 rs. each. Ndgasena is a fillet 
14 in. broad, studded with gems, used 
to bind the hair of the goddess Vishnu’s 
consort. Kantha Hara are necklaces 
of various kinds, of pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds. Turé are aigrettes of rubies, 
Gold chains are too numerous to men- 
tion, and are worth from 800 to 1,000 
rs. One was given by Mr. Garrow, a 
collector, probably at the time when 
the collectors had charge of the 
revenues of the temple. The priests 
say this chain was given 55 years ago, 
as shown by their books. There is also 
a necklace given by Collector Place. 
Remark also a Makkara Kantha, a 
sort of necklace, worth 7,000 rs., given 
by an Achari. Besides these, there is 
a Kanduda, a chain with a circular 
brooch or pendant, given by the Zamin- 
dar of Karkarachaya. Observe, too, 
the padams, gold casings for the feet 
of idols, studded with jewels, and a 
Makkara Kantha, a necklace with 
pendants, worth 8,600 rs., given by 
Lord Clive. Observe, also, a Pada 
Kuré, an ornament for the neck, and 
Net Koth, frontlets, and a Kalki Turé, 
or aigrette, and Kurn Bhushan, ear- 
rings, of which there are several. The 
temple has 5 gopuras in all, and in 
order to see the EH. gopura a walk 
must be taken all round the enclo- 
sure, for itis at the furthermost eastern 
extremity, and has 9 storeys, Mr. 
Stephenson, who measured it, consid- 
ered it to be 130 ft. high. On the wall 
of the enclosure are numerous Tamil 
words and letters, said to be builders’ 
marks. The wall is built to the height 
of 18 ft., of stone, and is finished with 
a coping of red brick, 3 ft. high, now 
much crumbled. The brick was added, 
they say, because no more stone could 
be got. On the W. and KE. side of the 
wall of the inner enclosure, about the 
centre, is a mark something like a 
horse-shoe, which is said to be the first 
letter of Vishnu. Ever since 1789 
two sects have been fighting fiercely 
about the form of this symbol. The 
xeepers Of the shrine say it should be 
made with a plain line. The Mirdsdars 
make it with a little boss at the bottom, 
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and they are still at law about it.* 
When the Brahmans of the Ekambara 
temple were asked if they made any 
use of the gopuras as_ sleeping 
chambers, inasmuch as they would be 
cool from their great height, they 
said they dared not sleep there for 
fear of being attacked by Raékshasas, 
evil spirits, ghosts of Brahmans turned 
into devils, and they used both the 
Sanskrit and the English word, ex- 
plaining the former as “high caste 
devils.” On the way back from the 
temple, one may visit the Makbarah, 
or tomb of Hamid Auliya, who was 
the minister of a King of Bijapur, 
and subsequently canonised. The 
building has a small gumbaz, or dome, 
and stands 100 yds. back from the 
road in agarden. It is quite plain, 
and they will not allow visitors to 
approach the door without taking off 
their shoes. 


ROUTE 4. 


ARKONAM TO ABKAT (ARCOT), VELUR 
(VELLORE), SALEM AND THE SHI- 
VARAI HILLS, AND YEROD (ERODE), 
BY THE MADRAS RAILWAY (see 

eding Route), AND TRICHINA- 
PALLI (see p. 187). 


For Madras to Arkonam, see Route 3. 
From Arkonam to Arkat is an hour’s 
journey by rail. Leaving at 9.30 a.m. 
the traveller reaches Arkdt Station at 


* These sects are called Tengalas and Vada- 
galas, from Ten, ‘‘ lower” or ‘‘ southern,” and 
Vada “upper” or ‘‘northern,” and an account 
of them be found at p. 97 of the Madras 
Census of 1871. The chief point in dispute is as 
to whether the sec marks on the forehead 


should be drawn, as the Vadagalas say, to the | 


part of the nose between the eyebrows, or, as 
the Tengalas say, some way down the nose. 
For this much b. has been shed. 
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10°30 A.M., but he will then have 4 m. to 
drive to the N., to Rénipét, which is the 
town now inhabited by Europeans and 
a small civil station. Some years ago 
there used to be 1 European and 2 Indian 
regiments at Ranipet, but the lines 
are now deserted, and are fast going 
to decay. The house, which was that 
of the General of the Brigade, is now 
occupied by the assistant collector. 
A little to the S. E. of it is the Church 
(St. Mary’s), which can hold 100 per- 
sons comfortably, but when troops were 
at Ranipet it was made to hold 150. 
There are only 2 tablets, one to a late 
chaplain, and one to Captain John 
Stedman Cotton, brother of Sir Arthur 
Cotton, who died of cholera at Chittur, 
on the 17th Oct., 1843. To the S., 
about } of a m., is the Cemetery, which 
is painfully neglected. Many of the 
tablets have been stolen, and some of 
the tombs are defaced. One of the 
best kept is that of W. G. Bevan, who 
was riding with his daughter, when 
he took his foot out of the stirrup 
to remove a thorn, and in doing so 
spurred his horse, which started off at 
full speed across country, and falling 
into a gravel pit, killed his rider. 
There are also many tombs of officers 
of the 13th and 22nd Dragoons and 
their wives, and of officers of the 
Madras Lt. Cavalry. Two officers of the 
4th Lt. Cavalry died here of cholera 
in 1837. The oldest tomb is that of 
Lieut. John Grant, of the 2nd Regt. 
of Lt. Cavalry, who died Dec. 10, 1791. 
After visiting the church and the 
cemetery at Ranipét, the traveller 
may go on to the town of Arhdt. 
After 2 m., the sandy bed of the 
Pélar r. is reached, which is here 
3,163 ft. wide, but very shallow, and 
the sand so deep that vehicles cannot 
be dragged through without the aid of 
men, or the horses may be taken out 
and 12 labourers will pull a light cart 
through. However, the road is being 
re-made, and then there will be no 
longer such difficulty, unless it should 
be again swept away by the floods in 
the rainy season. On reaching the 
bank next the town, the road turns 
to the 1. along the bank for abont 
200 yds., when a small pagoda is 
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reached and huge fragmerits of the people say comes from aspring. There 


town-wall, which was a massive struc- 
ture of red brick, which extended 6 m., 
and quite encircled the city. It was 
thrown down by exploding powder, 
but the foundations remain, and huge 
fragments of the wall, solid as rocks, 
the mortar having hardened with time. 
Continuing the same course along the 
bank of the Palar, one comes, after } 
m. to the Dihli Gate of the old city 
rampart, which is the only one that 
remains so far uninjured that it is 
possible to form an idea of what the 
fortification originally was. Ascend 
12 + 8 steps to what is called (Tive’s 
yvoom, a ruined red brick chamber, 
8 ft. high, and about 18 ft.sq. The 
floor of this chamber is 24 ft. 7 in. 
above the road, and 7 ft. 10 in. above 
the top of the inner circle of the gate- 
way, which is therefore (the arch) 
16 ft.9 in. high. This gateway faces 
N., and has 2 arches. The arch where 
the door was is not pointed, and has a 
very low curve, while the inner arch 
is the usual pointed one. There are 2 
vaults below the ground, one on either 
side. Continuing the same road, which 
curves to the §. E., 6 ruined bastions 
are passed, and at the 6th begins a 
moat, which has a sunken brick wall 
on either side, 11 ft. high, including 
the 3 ft. of water which is found there 
in the dry season. The moat extends 
to the 8.,# of am. The 7th bastion 
is a double one, and aroad runs a little 
to the N. of it. Much of the moat is 
now used for growing rice. Having 
seen the character of the fortification 
and the moat and 7th bastion, it will 
be best to return to the Dihli Gate, 
and take a road which leads S. from 
it into the heart of the old city. After 
4m. the Kachhari of the Arkat T’alukah 
or district is reached, a pretty building 
erected in 1874. After passing this 
building turn to the E., and cross a 
very broad moat, which surrounded 
the citadel, and is now dry, with trees 
growing in it. Here are 2 small tanks, 
which once had fountains in the centre. 
The water was raised into them by 
wheels turned by elephants. In the 
inner tank, or well, there is a deep 
hole with water still in it, which the 


is a mosque here, a little to the W. of 
she inner tank, which once had an in- 
scription, for over the arch there is a 
place for a tablet, but the tablet itself 
has been removed. The water for the 
tanks was brought from a large tank 
near the Nuwab’s palace, and if the 
conduit were cleaned out, the tanks 
would be once more filled, Turning 
now to the N.W., one comes, after 
100 yds. or 80, to the Makbarah, or 
tomb of Sa’adatu’ll4h Khan. At the 
N.E. cover of the enclosure is an up- 
right stone, to the memory of Kavi 
Shekh Muhammad Tilismaéni, who 
died 1201 A.H.= 1786 a.D. In the 
same enclosure with the tomb of the 
Nuwab Sa’adatu’lla4h Khan, which is 
in the 8. E. corner, is the Jam’i Masjid. 
The tomb has astone inserted over the 
door with an inscription, which says 
that the Nuwab died 1146 a.H.=1733 
A.D. This Khan for 25 years main- 
tained a contest with the Mardathas 
under Raja Desingh, and not unsuc- 
cessfully. He began to rule about 
1708 A.D. 

W. of the Jém’i Masjid is the ruined 
palace of the Nuwabs of the Karnatik, 
on a mount overlooking the large lake 
called the Nuwab’s Tank. The walls 
of the Darbar room are still standing, 
and the dimensions of the room are 
78 fit. from N.to S., and 36 ft. from 
EK. to W. Opposite the palace, at 
some distance, 1s a mosque, populaily 
called the Kali Masjid, or Black 
Mosque, and a few yards to the §.E. 
of the palace is the tomb of a Muham- 
madan ascetic, Shah Khizr Langot- 
band, with a rather handsome dome. 
In the enclosure on the rt. is a small 
headstone, inscribed Muhammad Lal 
Beg Badakhshi, 22nd Muharram, 1109 
A.H.=9th August, 1697. Near it is 
another headstone, inscribed Muham- 
mad Ghaus Saiyid, 1110 a.n.=1698. 
The tomb of Shah Khizr is probably 
older than these, and would therefore 
date back more than 2 centuries, 
There are a number of Fakirs here, 
the oldest of whom is 86 years of age, 
and is now (1878) still vigorous, and 
has bright eyes. Driving now a few 
hundred yards to the W., one comes ip 
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the mosque of Fakir Muhammad, and 
a few yards to the W. of it is a stone 
half sunk in the ground, with an in- 
scription, which says that Murtazé 
Sd4hib bought a house from Kamal 
Muhammad,and was buried there, with 
the date 1168 A.H.=1754 A.D, About 
100 yds. to the W, of this is a tomb, 
apparently unfinished, in which the 

y of the Nizam Nasir jang, mur- 
dered by the Nuwab of Kadapa, on 
Dec. 5, 1750, was laid, but was shortly 
afterwards removed to Haidarabad. It 
is of fine granite, and 12 ft. 3 in. from 
N. to §., 12 ft. 4 in, from E. to W., and 
6 ft.3 in. high. To the N., just across 
the road, is the tomb of Tipu Auliya, 
or Saint Tipu, of brick, whitewashed. 
In the W. wall is a stone with an 
inscription. which says that Sa’a- 
datu’li4h Khan erected this tomb for 
Tipu, who was a man of God. The 
chronogram of his death is found 
in the words, Kutb <4 zamin, Pole of 
the Harth=1146 A.H.=1738 A.D. The 
Nuwaéb Sa’adatu’ll4h Khan here men- 
tioned is the Nuwab whose tomb has 
been mentioned above. Whether Tipu 
Sultan got his name from this Saint, 
or, a8 Wilks says, from a word signify- 
ing “tiger,” is doubtful. 

According to one of the Mackenzie 
MSS. summarized in the Madras Lite- 
rary Journal of January 1838, Arkat 
has its name from Arukddu— “ six 
forests,” where six Rishis, or holy men, 
dwelt, Adondai, who conquered Ton- 
damandalam in 1100 A.D., drove out 
the aborigines from these forests, and 
built various temples there. These 
went to ruin, and the place again 
became desolate, till Nala Bomma- 
néyadu and Timma-nayadu came from 
Pennakonda, and built a fort there. 
Zu'lfakar Khan, Aurangzib’s general, 
took Chenji in 1698 A.D., and made 
Datid Khan Governor of Arkat, under 
which district Chenji was included. 
This officer colonized the country with 
Muhammadans. Until 1712 the Mnu- 
hammadan governors resided at Chenji, 
when Sa’adatn’ll4h Khan, who first 
took the title of Nuwdéb of the Karna- 
tik, made Arkat his capital. His 
tomb has been mentioned above as 
being in the same enclosure with the 
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principal mosque. Arkat, however, 
is chiefly famous for the glorious cap- 
ture and defence of it by Capt. Clive, 
who here laid the foundation af his 
great celebrity. When the French 
and Chanda Sahib besieged Trichin4é- 
palli in 1751, Clive led an expedition 
against Arkdét in order to divert a 
part of the enemy from the siege. 
Clive had with him only 200 English, 
with 8 officers, 6 of whom had never 
before been in action ; he had also 300 
Sipahis, and 3 field-pieces, With this 
small force he left Madras on the 26th 
of August, and arrived at Kanchiveram 
on the 29th. Here he learned that the 
garrison of Arkét amounted to 1100 
men. On the 31st he arrived within 
10 m. of Arkat, and marched on through 
a tremendous storm of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain. The enemies’ spies 
reported the sang froid with which 
the English advanced under such 
circumstances, and this made such 
an impression on the garrison that 
they abandoned the fort, On the 
4th of September Clive marched out 
against the garrison, who had taken 
up a position at Timeri, a fort 
6m. §8.W. of Arkat. The enemy re- 
treated to the hills, and the English 
returned to the fort, but marched out 
again a second time on the 6th, and 
drove the enemy from a tank near 
Timeri, in which they had ensconced 
themselves, After 10 days, the enemy, 
who by reinforcements had grown to 
3,000 men, encamped within 3 m. of 
Arkat, where they were attacked at 
2 A.M. 6n the 14th of September by Clive 
and utterly routed. Two eighteen- 
pounders from Madras now reached 
Clive, who sent out all the men he 
had, except 30 Europeans and 50 
Sipahis, to bring them in. On this 
the enemy attacked Arkat, but were 
signally repulsed. Chanddé Sahib now 
sent 4,000 men from Trichindpalli 
under his son Raja Sahib, who entered 
the town of Arkat on the 23rd of Sept. 
On the 24th, Clive sallied from the 
citadel, and fought a desperate battle 
with Raja Sdhib’s force. Lieut. 
Trenwith here saved Clive by pulling 
him on one side when a Sipahi was 
about to shoot him from a window. 
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The Sipahi then killed Lieut. Tren- 
with ; and 15 English soldiers were 
here killed, and Lieut. Read of the 
Artillery, and 16 of his men were 
disabled. The fiercest part of the 
struggle took place close to the Nu- 
wab’s palace. On the 26th of Sept. 
Murtaza ’Ali brought 2,000 men from 
Velir to join Raj& Sahib. Clive’s 
situation now appeared desperate : “the 
fort was more than a mile in circum- 
ference”? (Orme, Book IIL, p. 198); 
“the walls were in many places ruin- 
ous ; the rampart too narrow to admit 
the firing of artillery ; the parapet low 
and slightly built; several of the towers 
were decayed, and none of them capa- 
ble of receiving more than one piece 
of cannon; the ditch was in most 
places fordable, in others dry, and in 
some choked up: there was between 
the foot of the walls and the ditch a 
space about 10 ft. broad, intended for 
a faussebray, but this had no parapet 
at the scarp of the ditch. The fort 
had 2 gates, one to the N.W., the other 
to the E., both of which were large 
piles of masonry projecting 40 ft. be- 
yond the walls, and the passage from 
these gates was, instead of a draw- 
bridge, a large causeway crossing the 
ditch. The garrison had from their 
arrival employed themselves indefa- 
tigably to remove and repair as many 
of these inconveniences and defects 
as the smallness of their numbers could 
attend to. They had endeavoured to 
burn down severalof the nearest houses, 
but without success ; for these having 
no wood-work in their construction, 
excepting the beams which supported 
the ceiling, resisted the blaze. Of 
these houses, the enemy’s infantry took 
possession, and began to fire upon the 
ramparts, and wounded several of the 
garrison before night, when they re- 
tired. At midnight Ensign Glass was 
sent with 10 men, and some barrels of 
gunpowder, to blow up two of the 
houses which most annoyed the fort. 
This party were let down by ropes 
over the walls, and, entering the houses 
Without being discovered, made the 
explosion, but with so little skill 
that it did not produce the intended 
effect ; at their return the rope by 
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which Ensign Glass was getting 
into the fort broke, and he was 
by the fall rendered incapable of 
further duty ; so that, at the beginning 
of the siege, the garrison was deprived 
of the services of 4 of the 8 officers who 
set out on the expedition; for 1 was 
killed, 2 wounded, and another returned 
to Madras; and the troops fit for duty 
were diminished to 120 Europeans, 
and 200 Sipahis: these were besieged 
by 150 Europeans, 2,000 Sipahis, 3,000 
cavalry and 500 peons.” 

Macaulay says, “ During 50 days the 
siege went on. During this period the 
young captain maintained the defence 
with a firmness, vigilance, and ability, 
which would have done honour to the 
oldest marshal in Europe. 

“The breach, however, increased day 
by day. The garrison began to feel 
the pressure of hunger. Under such 
circumstances any troops, so scantily 
provided with officers, might have been 
expected to show signs of insubordina- 
tion ; and the danger was peculiarly 
great in a force composed of men 
differing widely from each other in 
extraction, colour, language, manners, 
and religion. But the devotion of the 
little band to its chief surpassed any- 
thing that is related of the Tenth 
Legion of Cesar, or the Old Guard 
of Napoleon. 

“ The Sipahis came to Clive, not to 
complain of their scanty fare, but to 
propose that all the grain should be 
given to the Europeans, who required 
more nourishment than the natives of 
Asia. The thin gruel, they said, which 
was strained away from the rice, would 
suffice for themselves. History con- 
tains no more touching instance of 
mnilitary fidelity, or of the influence of 
a commanding mind.” 

It was now that the gallantry of 
Clive’s defence so impressed the Ma- 
ratha leader Murari , who was at 
the head of 6000 men, that he declared 
that he had till then never believed 
that Englishmen would fight, but see- 
ing their spirit he was determined to 
help them, and he put his troops in 
motion. This alarmed Raja Sahib, 
and he determined to storm Arkat 
before succour could arrive. He chose 
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the great day of the Muharram, and 
Clive, who was exhausted with fatigue, 
and had thrown himself on his bed, 
was roused by the shouts of the enemy 
rushing to the attack, and was instantly 
at his post. The struggle lasted about 
an hour; 400 of the assailants were 
killed, while the garrison lost 4 Euro- 
peans killed, and 2 Sipahis wounded. 
At 2 A.M. next morning the enemy 
abandoned their camp, into which 
the garrison marched and brought 
off 4 guns, 4 mortars, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. Thus ended 
on the 15th Nov. this famous siege, 
and Clive being reinforced by Captain 
Kilpatrick marched out on the 19th, 
and took the fort of Timeri, and a few 
days after defeated a force of 300 
French, 2000 horse, and 2500 Sipahis 
with 4 guns, and took Arni with Raja 
Sdhib’s treasure chest, and much 
baggage. 
In 1758 M. Lally got possession 
of the fort of Arkat by bmbing the 
Indian governor ; but in 1760 it was 
recaptured from the French by Colonel 
Coote. In 1780 Haidar ’Ali, after his 
victory at Kanchiveram over Colonel 
Baillie, made himself master of Arkat, 
and strengthened the fortifications, but 
Tipu abandoned it in 1783, and ordered 
the wall on 2 sides to be thrown down ; 
subsequently (1803) it passed into the 
hands of the British along with the 
other possessions of the Nuwabs of the 
Karnatik. The pop. of Arkat town is 
now only 10,988 ; N. Arkat Collecto- 
rate contains 2,015,278 persons in 
7,139 sq. m., and is divided into 9 
Valukas or districts, and 13 Zamindari 
estates, of which latter Karvetinagar 
with 289,189 persons, and Kalasiri 
with 135,104, are the largest. The Mu- 
hammadans are 86,741, the Christians 
7,436, and the Jains about the same. 
Velir and Walajah are the municipal 
towns. 

From Arkat or Ranipét, the civil 
station of Arkat, itis a drive of 24 m. 
to Chittér, the head-quarters of the 
Judicial and Revenue Authorities for 
the Oollectorate of N. Arkaét. The 
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on all sides but the E. by hills com- 
posed of coarse granite, gneiss, and 
grauwacke, and veined occasionally 
with iron ore. The native town is ill- 
drained, and the exhalations make it 
very unhealthy. Elevated a little 
above it is the lower fort, containing 
the old palace of the former Palegadas 
(Polygars) or chiefs of the place, and 
a reservoir supplied from a tank a 
with a perpetual stream of fine water. 
From this is the ascent of the Durg 
or upper fort, under 6 successive gate- 
ways, at different heights, and travers- 
ing a labyrinth of fortifications, all of 
solid masonry, and winding irregularly 
up to the summit. The ascent is partly 
by steps, and partly by almost super- 
ficial notches, cut in the steep and 
smooth surface of the rock, and to be 
scaled only with great difficulty. The 
fort contains 2 beautiful tanks, various 
temples, and a deep magazine, well 
sunk in the rock. There is not much 
historical interest about Chittur: the 
English suffered a reverse here, when 
the fort was taken from them on the 
11th of November, 1781, by Haidar 
"Ali, and the garrison consisting of 1 
battalion was destroyed. The gaols, 
which can contain 800 prisoners, and 
are well managed, may be inspected by 
those to whom such matters are of 
interest. The pop. of Chittur is 5,572. 
About 33 m. to the E.N.E, of Chittur 
are the ancient sepulchres of Pandu- 
varam Déwal, which are well and 
minutely described by Capt. Newbold 
in his paper, Art. IV., Vol. XIII. of the 
Roy. As. Soc. Journal. These tombs 
cover an area of more than a square 
mile, The majority of them have been 
thrown down, chiefly by the Wadras, 
the Indian stonemasons. Some few, 
however, are still standing, and present 
a striking similarity to the cromlechs 
of Wales. such, for instance, as those 
at Plas Newydd, in Anglesea, and to 
the ancient tombs in Circassia. There 
is, first, a Druidical circle of upright 
stones, within this is the tomb, like a 
huge box, composed of 4 slabs, and of 
these, that which forms the roof pro- 


town and fort of Chittur stand on the | jects about 18 in. beyond the sides. 


8. side of the r, Poiné in a valley said 
to be 1100 ft. above the sea, shut in 
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The roof-slab of one tomb is 13 ft. by 
12 ft., and averages 44 in. thick, 
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Through one of the side slabs is cut a 
hole about 18 in. in diameter. The 
terra cotta sarcophagi containing the 
bodies are placed on the floor-slab, 
and are covered to the depth of 3 or 4 
ft. with earth. They are filled with 
bones and hard earth ; and elegantly- 
shape earthen vases are found near 
them. Iron spear-heads and swords 
are gomefimes met with. Similar tombs 
are found at the Nilgiris and other 
places, but nowhere in such numbers 
as at this spot. All account of their 
origin is lost in the dimness of anti- 
quity. « 

26 m. W. by N. of Chittur, is the 
pleasant station of Palmaner, the head- 
quarters of a district which has 60,211 
souls. It is 1200 ft. above Chittur, and 
2312 ft. above sea level. The tempera- 
ture is 8 degrees lessthan that of Chittur, 
and the nights are pleasantly cool. 

Kolar.—53 m. W. of Palmaner is 
Kolar, in N. latitude 13° 8’, E. long. 
78° 10". Jt is a large town, once 
strong as a native fort. According 
to Mr. Lewis Rice, “ Gazetteer of 
Maisur,” vol. i. p. 201, it fell into the 
hands of the Kongani dynasty before 
their fall in 894 A.D. It is said (cbid. 
p- 130) that Kartaviryarjun was slain at 
Kolar, and the temple of Kolaharam- 
ma was erected in honour of Renuka, 
the wife of Jamadagni. In this place, 
Fath Muhammad, the father of Haidar 
"Ah, is buried, and here is also the 
mausoleum where Haidar himself lay, 
till his son removed his bones to the 
Lal-bagh, near Shrirangpatnam. Lord 
Valentia and others incorrectly call 
Kolar the birthplace of Haidar. He 
and his brother Shahbdéz were both 
born at Budikota, “ Ashesfort.” For 
an account of most remarkable mounds 
of scorious ashes, supposed to be the 
remains of immense sacrificial holo- 
causts at a town 17 m. to the &. of 
Kolar, see Journal of Roy. As. Soc. 
vol. ili, p. 129, From Kolar to Ben- 
galur is only 42 m., so that if it be 
desired to visit that place, it will be 
better to do so from Kolar than to 
return to Arkat and undertake the long 
railway journey thence. 

<l'rni.—Another place which may 
be visited for shooting purposes i 
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Arni, 118 m. §. of Arkat. The Jdgir- 
dar of this place is rich and hospitable, 
and himself fond of sport, and he often 
ntertains English gentlemen. Bears, 
igers, and panthers may be got in the 
neighbourhood. Arni was in the days 
of Haidar a strong place, but its 
defences are now dilapidated. Clive 
gained a victory here in November, 
1751, over Rajd Sahib, an account of 
which will be found in Orme, Book III. 
p. 197, ed. 1861. In June, 1783, Sir 
Eyre Coote made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to invest Arni, where Haidar 
had deposited his treasure. Attacked 
by the Maistireans, the English general 
retired in the direction of Madras, and 
in his retreat lost a regiment of Eu- 
ropean cavalry, which he called his 
grand guard, and which, being drawn 
into an ambuscade, was entirely cut 
to pieces or made prisoners. There is 
now a cantonment for European troops 
within the fert, which is only occasion- 
ally occupied, and which serves as a 
temporary depdét for corps proceeding 
up country, or previous to embarka- 
tion from the Presidency. The officers’ 
quarters are in two bomb-proof ranges 
of buildings, and about 300 yds. in 
rear of them are the barracks, which 
can accommodate one regiment, but 
which are now garrisoned by a detach- 
ment of invalid Sipdhis. The barrack» 
are also bomb-proof, and are spacious 
and commodious, farming a square, of 
which one side is a wall with a gate- 
way. The fort is elevated 400 ft. above 
the sea. 

The distance from Arkat to Velur 
being only 153 m., is easily accom- 
plished by rail in 45 minutes. Velur 
lies due W. of Arkat and between 3 
and 4 m. S. of the rly., and 3,600 ft. S. 
of the Palar r., which is spanned here 
by a brick bridge with 42 arches, 
which is 2067 ft. in length. The foit 
and town of Velur are nearly 4 m. 
distant from the stat. of that name, 
and it will be necessary to write 
beforehand to some friend at Velw, 
or to the station master, to secure a 
vehicle in order to traverse that dis- 
tance to the fort. The road is excel- 
lent. The fort of Velir is surrounded 
by a deep ditch, in which there are 
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several feet of water and a good deal 
of mud, but the alligators which existed 
there in the old time have all disap- 
peared. The N. side of the moat is 
1,700 ft. long, and the N. wall of the 
fort 1,300, so that the ditch is 200 ft. 
broad. The fort itself is a parallelo- 
gram, of which the E. and W. sides 
are the longest and the S&S. side is not 
straight, but its W. half forms an angle 
of about 70° with the W. wall. There 
are 4 bastions in the N. wall, 2 in the 
W., 5 in the E., and 6 in the 8. The 
entrance is in the centre of the KE. side, 
and turning to the 1, after having 
passed the wall about 50 yds.. one 
comes to the Assistant Collector’s 
house. On the N. side of the entrance 
is the Munsif’s court, and a little to the 
N. of it are the library and reading- 
room, and again a little to the N. of 
that is the Racquet court. W. of these 
and close to them is the office of the 
Station Staff Officer, and a little to the 
W. of these is the Great Pagoda, an 
account of which will follow presently. 
W. of the pagoda are the civil dis- 
pensary, telegraph office, pension pay 
office, and Assistant Enginecr’s office, 
and §. of these are the Garrison 
Church and a number of buildings, 
called Mahal, for state prisoners. S. of 
these and close to the wall of the Fort 
is the magazine, and to the E. of it 
are a tank, the garrison female school, 
the flagstaff, the sub-jail, and the p. o. 
The first,thing to be noticed is a well 
about 30 yds. to the N. by W. of the 
Assistant Collector's house. Into this 
well the bodies of the Europeans killed 
in the mutiny of 1806 were thrown. 
Up to 1874 there were cannon placed 
round this well, but they have now 
been removed. A few yards S.W. of 
the well is a dial with this inscription— 
““H. Walpole, Brigadier, fecit 1848, 
elur, lat. 12° 55°.” 

The next thing to be seen is the 
Pagoda, which is one of the most re- 
markable in India. It is sacred to 
Jalagandar I'shwara, “the god that 
dwells in water,” i.e., Shiva. There 
are two dwarpals at the entrance of the 
Gopura, of blue granite, which when 
struck emit a singularly metallic 
sound, The figures are seated, and 
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are 7 ft. 10 in. high, on pedestals 
measuring 2 ft.4in. The door is very 
handsome, of wood. studded with 
bosses of iron like lotus flowers. The 
entrance is under the Gopura, and its 
sides are lined with pilasters orna- 
mented with circular medallions con- 
taining groups of figures. This Go- 
pura has 7 storeys, and is 100 ft. 
high. It is quite easy to ascend to the 
very top. After passing through the 
Gopura you have on your 1. at the 
distance of a few yards astone pavilion 
called the Kalyan Mandapam, exqui- 
sitely carved. On either side of the 
steps, 5 in number, by which you 
ascend into the Mandapan, are 3 pillars 
which are monoliths carved to repre- 
sent various figures one above another 
in a way which shows prodigious 
labour and great skill. One represents 
a mounted horse rearing up, with a 
group of men beneath his hoofs, and 
below them a leopard. On the rt. 
of this is the Simh, or Lion of the §., 
rearing up, with a round stone in his 
mouth, which is loose, but so large that 
it cannot be taken out. This stone 
has been carved out of the solid block 
with Chinese dexterity. Rt. of this is 
a monster with an elephant’s proboscis. 
To the 1. is a cavalier whose horse is 
rearing, and below is a group of figures 
issuing from an alligator’s mouth. 
Another pillar represents the Lion ofthe 
South with what appears to be the pro- 
boscis of an elephant. In the portico 
or ante-chamber is a wonderfully 
carved ceiling, with a centre-piece 
representing a fruit, round which 
parrots are clustered in a circle, hang- 
ing by their claws with their heads 
down towards the fruit. In this 
chamber there are 3 richly carved 
pillars to the rt., and to the 1, 3 
pilasters, all entirely different from 
each other. Beyond this is a chamber 
to the 8. in which is a Nandi dis- 
lodged from his situs, and a Vimdénah 
or support for the idol, resting on a 
huge tortoise. Passing from the quad- 
rangle or parallelogrammic space in 
which this pavilion is, you go through 
and under a second Gopura of 4 
storeys, which leads to an enclosure, 
where on the rt. is a well of the 
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finest water in the neighbourhood, 
which is locked up after the European 
residents have been supplied. In the 
Gopura itself is a slab with 17 lines 
in the old Granthi Tamil, which has 
not yet been deciphered. Opposite the 
Gopura is a long low building of 
granite, the blocks being adjusted 
with the greatest care. In this, no 
doubt, formerly was the adytum, but 
it is now so dark that nothing can be 
seen without torches, and it has been 
so long disused that there are prob- 
ably many serpents in it. The Indians 
object to enter. Mr. Fergusson says 
(* History of Architecture,” p. 370 *) 
that “the great cornice here with its 
double flexures and its little trellis 
work of supports is not only very 
elegant in form, but one of those 
marvels of patient industry such as 
are to be found hardly anywhere 
else.” He says also, “the traditions of 
the place assign the erection of the 
Velur porch to the year 1350, and 
though this is perhaps being too pre- 
cise, it is not far from the truth.’+ 
The next thing to be visited is St. 
John’s, the garrison church, in the 
outer wall of which over the entrance 
is inscribed A.D. 1846, It is quite 
plain and can seat 250 persons. Around 
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It is now 9 ft. deep. A Sipaéhi is 
placed on guard to prevent people 
from washing their dirty clothes in it, 
and otherwise polluting the water. 
Beyond it, at 1 m. distance, is the New 
Cemetery, surrounded by a high wall, 
on the right hand of the rd. as you go 
towards it. There is a well in the cn- 
closure, with some fine trees. Here is 
&@ monument to “Alfred Octavius 
Lewis.” This gentleman was killed 
in the railway accident which hap- 
pened at Ambur on Christmas Day, 
1872, when two trains collided. The 
Old Cemetery is a little to the 8.E. of 
the Fort. In the centre of the enclo- 
sure is a magnificent pipal tree, and 
in the right-hand corner of the ceme- 
tery is a railed-in enclosure with a low 
sarcophagus on a pedestal, inscribed, 
“Sacred to the memory of Lieutenants 
Popham and Ely, 5 sergéants, 4 cor- 
porals, 1 drummer, and 70 privates, of 
His Majesty’s 69th Regt., who fell 
while bravely resisting the mutineers 
at Velur on the 10th of July, 1866. 
This monument was erected by the 
regiment in 1863—64, to mark the spot 
where their comrades rest.” Besides 
the 69th Regt. there were 6 companies 
of the lst battalion of the Ist Regt. 


'N. I., and the 2nd battalion of the 


this church are the Mahdls, which ; 23rd N. I. in the Fort, at the time of 


have been the residence of the family 
and descendants of Tipu since 1802. 
They are houses within very high en- 
closures, and must be frightfully hot 
as there is no ventilation. After seeing 
the Fort, the next thing will be to 
drive round the Lines, which are to 
the S. of the Fort. There is a fine 
tank here, in deepening which the 
relief funds in the last famine were 
expended to the extent of 60,000 rs. 


* Imay be permitted here to notice a strange 
error in the index of Mr. Fergusson’s book ; at 
iY 370 he says, ‘Although the temples at 

yelur, and Perar, near Koimbatir ;” and in 

the index it says, ‘* Velur near Koimbatur,”’but 
Velur is 200 m. E. of Koimbatur, and the‘ near 
Koimbatur,” applies only to Perir, which the 
saa ig Sra of the index has not observed. 

t I think the word “porch ” hardly suitable 
to this building. It is a separate temple within 
the great wall of the enclosure, but separated 
from the inner temple by the second Gopura 
and the wall attached to it. The Indians call 
it the Kalyan Mandapam. 


the Mutiny, and the Sipahis mustered 
1,500 to the 370 English soldiers. The 
native officers led the Sipahis to the 
attack, and maintained a murderous 
discharge of musketry on the Euro- 
pean barracks. Detachments were 
also told off to shoot the officers as’ 
they came out of their houses. Thus 
Col. Fancourt of the 69th, who com- 
manded the whole garrison, was killed, 
as was Lieut.-Col. M‘Keera, command- 
ing the 23rd N. I. 13 officers were 
killed, and several English conductors 
of ordnance at their houses. In the 
barracks 82 privates were killed, and 
91 wounded. A few officers, who had 
successfully defended themselves‘in a 
house, forced their way to the barracks, 
and put themselves at the head of the 
surviving soldiers. The followers of 
the state prisoners hoisted Tipt’s flag, 
which showed a sun in the centre with 
tiger stripes on a green field. The 
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men of the 69th, however, fought their 
way to the flag-staff and pulled down 
the flag, and then made their way to 
the 3rd gateway, which they opened 
to Col. Gillespie, when he came up 
from Arkat with a squadron of the 19th 
Dragoons and a troop of the 7th N. C. 
Hearrived at 8 A.M., and at 10 A.M.some 
guns came up, and the 4th gateway 
was blown open, when from 300 to 400 
of the mutineers were killed and many 
taken prisoners, of whom 3 native 
officers, and 14 non-commissioned 
officers and privates, were executed, 
and the numbers of the regiments 
were erased from the Army Lists (see 
Mill, vol. vii. pp. 121, 122). After this 
it will be well to visit the Hazrat 
Makdm, the tomb of a Muhammadan 
saint in a street of the same name 
about 250 yds. W. of the Fort. The 
name of tHe saint was Saiyid Shah 
Muhyiu’d din Kadiri. They expect 
you to take off your shoes if you enter 
the verandah of the makbarah, or 
tomb, round which are inscribed 16 
couplets. To the epitaph on Muhytu’d 
din Zuwaki is assigned the date 
1193 4.H.=1779 A.D., and to that of 
Shah Bial Hasan the date 1182=1768 
A.D. It is also said that Bial Hasan 
b. the place in 1245 A.H.=1829 A.D. 
The tombs of Tipii’s family are 2 m., to 
the W. of the Fort in a well kept en- 
closure. On the rt. of the entrance 
is the tomb of Padshah Bigam, the wife 
of Tipu, with the date 1250 Aa.H.=1834 
A.D.; she was the sister of Ghulam Im4m 
Husain Khan, and daughter of Imam 
*Sahib Bakhehi. 100 rs. a year were 
assigned to keep up this tomb, but 
half of this sum has lately been given 
to another tomb. The second tomb 
on the right is that of Aftab Khan, 
who was 2nd instructor to the 
ladies, and died 50 years ago, Next 
comes a handsome tank, which has a 
stone embankment and stone steps 
descending 25 ft. down to the water’s- 
edge. Next are two plain tombs of 
female attendants, and then a hand- 
some Amped gar with a massive 
roof suppo: by 4 pillars ; inside is 
a black marble tomb to Mirzé Riza, 
who married one of Tipt’s daughters. 
At the end of these is the largest 
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building of all, a domed mausoleum 
20 ft. sq. It is to the memory of the 
widow of Haidar ’Ali, who was called 
Bakhshi Bigam, and has the date 
1219 A.H.=1806 A.D. L, of this is a 
mosque without any inscription, and 
beyond it scores of plain gravestones. 
Then comes the tomb of a daughter of 
Tipt, with an inscription on the W. 
face. Her name was Fatimah Bigam, 
and the date of her death is 1250 a.y. 
=1834 A.D. Next is the tomb of the 
3rd instructor of the ladies, Ambar 
Bhai, who died 40 years ago. Next is 
a handsome stone pavilion like a Man- 
dapam, which is the tomb of a wife of 
Tipu, the daughter of a Raja, but 
converted to Islam. Nearest the en- 
trance on the ]. side is the tomb of the 
principal instructor, Muhammad M’u- 
tabar Khan, an African, who is said to 
have been a man of gigantic strength 
and to have usually eaten 5 Ibs. of 
meat at a meal. 

In the 38rd volume of Orme, at p. 603, 
will be found a picture of 3 hill- 
forts to the S. of Velur, and called by 
him Sazarow, Guzarow, and Mortaz 
Agur. It must be confessed that they 
do not give a very exact idea of the © 
shape of the mountains which they 
are intended to represent, and still 
less of their respective distances from 
Velur. Mortaz Agur, which ought to 
be written Murtazagarh, or, ‘the Fort 
of Murtaza’ (a name of ’Alf), is prob- 
ably the hill which is now called 
Kailasgarh (‘fort of Kailas,’ Shiva’s 
paradise). The summit of this hill is 
2743 ft. above sea level, Velur itself 
being 791 ft. It is about 4 m. to the 
8.E. of Vehir, and there is a ruined for- 
tification upon it, and a bangla which is 
used as a sanatorium by the Europeans 
residing in Velur, the difference of 
temperature being 10°. W. of this hill 
is another closer to Velur, called locally 
Sullivan’s Hill. It consists of a long 
ridge and 3 summits, which are forti- 
fied. It is 1550 ft. high. Still closer 
to Vehir, in fact overlooking it, is 
what is called Sayer’s Hill, but which 
the Hindus call Singal Durg ; it is 900 
ft. high above the level of-Velir. The 
sides are covered with boulders and 
loose stones, and the ascent is very 
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fatiguing, but may be accomplished 
in 45 minutes. There is a masonry 
wall round the top 25 ft. high, with 
bastions and two gateways. After 
passing the gateway, there is a further 
slight ascent to some ruined buildings 
and a few tall trees shading a spot 
which is a good place for breakfasting 
at. Walking round to the 8. W., one 
comes to a tank 50 or 60 ft. below the 
ridge on which is the wall. The tank 
is deep and there is always good water 
in it. Passing this tank one comes to 
a bastion, whence there is a good view 
over the neighbouring hill, which also 
has been fortified. Kaildsgarh is also 
well seen from this spot, and the white 
b. at the top is distinctly visible. 
Just below the hill is the Fort, and to 
the S. two fine tanks, while 24 m. to 
the N. are the police lines and the 


jail. 

Velir in N. Arkat was built by 
Narsingh, Raja of Vijayanagar (Bee- 
januggur) about the year 1500 AD., 
for an occasional residence, and has 
been considered one of the strongest 
places in India, though commanded 
by the neighbouring hills. In 1677, 
Sivaji took Velur from the king of 
Bijapur, in whose possession it had 
been 31 years. The siege was con- 
ducted by a Brahman named Nirhari 
Balal. He erected his principal bat- 
teries on two adjacent hills, which he 
named Satjra and Gojura (Grant 
Duff, vol. i. p. 280). These are the 
Sazarow and Guzarow of Orme. After 
a siege of some duration, the detail of 
which is imperfectly given in the 
Maratha MSS., the fort surrendered 
about the end of September. Abu 
Husain Kazi asserts that “Abdullah 
Khan, the governor, gave up the fort 
for a bribe of 50,000 pagodas. In 
1704, Manaji Moré surrendered Velur 
to Déid Khan, and a firman from 
Aurangzib to Moré exists granting 
him a mansab for this service. Velur 
was formerly the head-quarters of a 
brigade, but it is now garrisoned by a 
single regiment of N. I. The pop. of 
Velur town is 38,022, of the whole 
district 179,156, 

From Madras to Salem is 2063 m., 
and consequently from Velur to Salem 
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is 126} m., which is done by rail in 
7 hrs, and 7 min. Salem, according to 
Graul=“ rocks,” Shelham or Chelam, 
in N. lat. 11° 39’, E. long. 78° 12’, is the 
capital of the collectorate of the same 
name, which, with an area of 7463 sq. 
m., has a pop. of 1,966,995. The pop. 
of Salem itself is 50,012. The climate 
is not considered a healthy one, being 
liable to violent alternations of from 
20° to 30°. Intermittent fever is en- 
demic, and few, if any, strangers es- 
cape during a twelve months’ residence. 
Often they are attacked within a few 
weeks of their arrival. January and 
February, during which a dry E. wind 
prevails, are specially unhealthy. The 
Salem district is 120 ms. long, and 
60 ms. broad. The general aspect of 
the district is mountainous : it is tra- 
versed by the Kavéri, the Pdélar and 
the Pendr rivers. The principal 
mountains are the Shivarai range. 
They are colonized by coffee planters, 
and also much frequented by visitors 
on account of the salubrious climate. 
Besides coffee, fruits such as pears, 
peaches, loquats are grown. The high- 
est peak rises 5260 fi. above the level 
of the sea. Though the town is 1070 
ft. above that level, it lies in the lowest 
part of a valley, about 7 ms. in width, 
formed by the Shivarai Hills (called 
also Shewarry and Shwarry)—a name 
derived from Shiva, a Hindu god, and 
Rai “a king”)—to the N. and a 
smaller and nameless range to the 8. 
“The greater part of the district 
was ceded to the British in 1792 by 
Tipu in accordance with treaty. The 
remainder was acquired after the fall 
of Seringapatam, From 1802 to 1805 
large portions of the district were par- 
celled out into permanently settled 
estates, which were sold by auction to 
the highest bidder, who became the 
middleman between the government 
and the ryot or cultivator. The re- 
venue of the estates thus created, was 
a little more than £165,000. Many of 
the proprietors became impoverished, 
and their estates were put up to auc- 
tion and bought in by the government. 
There now remains 133 of the original 
estates, and the land-tax throughout 
the rest of the district is paid direct 


to government by the ryots or culti- 
vators, The highest tax for irrigated 
land is £1 8s. per acre, and the 
lowest 32. 14d. e tax on unirri- 
gated land varies from 10s. to 6d. 
the acre. The revenue from land 
amounts to £226,300.” 

Salem is well built, with many hand- 
some chawadis or houses for travellers, 
and is altogether one of the best speci- 
mens of a native town in this part of 
India. The streets are wide, and 
planted with cocoa-nut trees in regular 
lines: and there are two very broad 
principal streets, running HE. and W.. 
having handsome two-storeyed houses 
with bastard Italian facades. The 
Tyromani r., which has its main 
source in the Shivarati hills, forms the 
boundary of the town on the N. and 
W. sides, and there is a good substan- 
tial bridge, with 3 arches thrown 
across it on the W. side, over which 
the rd, into the town from that quarter 

asses, This stream, elsewhere incon- 
siderable, is made to bear the appear- 
ance of a r. near Salem, by 3 dams, 
one at the entrance of the town, and 
a second, 9 f. off where the r. ceases 
to form the W. boundary, and seems 
to have been diverted from its natural 
course for the defence of the fort, now 
old and dismantled, two sides of which 
are washed by it. The third dam is 9 
or 10 £. lower down the stream. 

The face of the surrounding country 
is studded with tanks, and during the 
rains not less than 200 can be seen 
from the brow of the Shivarai hills, 
Within a circumference of 5 m. there 
are 18 of these tanks, from 1 f. to 1} 
m.in diameter. Besides the Tyromani 
r., which is never entirely dry, there 
are 2400 wells, and 30 large ones, with 
steps and arches to descend to the 
water. In spite of these being in gene- 
ral brackish, the natives drink of them, 
and think the water not uwnwholesome 
to themselves, though they admit that 
it isto strangers. As there is abundant 
means of irrigation, the land round 
Salem is highly cultivated. Of the 
arable land, the proportion of wet 
cultivation to dry is estimated at 13 
to 84. The pop. of the town, exclu- 
give of agricultural labourers, consists 
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chiefly of silk and cotton weavers, and 
cotton more than sufficient for their 
employment is grown in the vicinity. 
Upam cotton, » perennial plant, is indi- 
genous in the country. The Bourbon 
cotton has also been introduced, and 
is greatly on the increase from the 
congeniality of the calcareous soil to 
its growth. The American sea-island 
vine-leaf and Nankin cotton have also 
been successfully introduced. Indigo 
and the common tobacco of the country 
are cultivated; the former being 
manufactured to some extent—and all 
the ordinary grains are produced. 
In average seasons, even from dry 
cultivation, 2 and even 3 crops are 
reaped, and grain is therefore cheap. 
The soil of the country round Salem 
varies much, A thin layer of calcare- 
ous and red loam prevails, through 
which quartz rocks appear on the sur- 
facein many places. Native carbonate 
of magnesia or magnesite is found in 
a stony, bairen plain, 5 m. to the N.W., 
in veins running in a vertical direction 
through hornblende rock, of which all 
the hills about Salem are formed. 
With this magnesite, chromate of iron 
is found, and also thick veins of quartz. 
The chief value of this carbonate of 
magnesia is to form an excellent 
cement, but it has also been used in 
the preparation of sulphate of mag- 
nesia and pure magnesia, In the § 
of the Collectorate, iron ore exists in 
considerable quantity, and yields, on 
fusion, 60 per cent. of metal. 

The district of Salem is the princi- 
pal seat of the Indian stcel manufac- 
ture (or wutz). The ore occurs gene- 
tally in the low hills, and the quantity 
exposed above the surface is so great, 
that it is not probable that mining 
operations will ever be necessary. 
The ore is prepared for smelting by 
stamping and separating the quartz 
from it, by washing it in a current of 
water, or winnowing it like rice. In 
most deposits, parts are found where 
the quartz is in a state of disintegra- 
tion, and these, from the facility with 
which they are broken, are selected 
by the natives for their furnaces. The 
smelting furnace .is from 8 to 5 ft. 
high, and the ground js hollowed 
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beneath from 8 to 12 in. From 2 ft.! steel, is put, with one-tenth of the 


diameter at the ground, it tapers to, 


1 ft. at top, and is built entirely of 
clay. Two men can finish one in a 
few hours, and it is ready for use next 
day. The blast is supplied by two 
bellows, each made of a single goat- 
skin with a bambu nozzle. The two 
nozzles meet in a clay pipe which 
passes half-way through the furnace at 
the level of the ground, and by work- 
ing the bellows alternately, an uniform 
blast is maintained. A semicircular 
apgning, 1 ft. in height and in dia- 
meter,at bottom, is left in the furnace, 
and beftwe each smelting built up with 
clay. The furnace is then filled with 
charcoal, and a lighted coal being 
placed before the bellows the fuel is 
soon kindled ; whereupon a little ore, 
moistened with water to prevent its 
running through the charcoal, but 
without any kind of flux, is laid on the 
fuel, and the furnace is filled up with 
charcoal. In this manner ore and fuel 
are added, and the bellows plied for 4 
hours. The temporary wall in front 
is then broken down, and the bloom 
removed with tongs from the bottom 
of the furnace, and beaten with a 
mallet to separate as much of the 
vitrified oxide of iron as possible, and, 
while red-hot, it is cut through with 
a hatchet to show the quality. It is 
then sold to the blacksmiths, who 
forge it into bars, and make it into 
steel, 

The iron is forged into bars by sink- 
ing the blooms in a small charcoal 
furnace, and by repeated beatings and 
hammerings to free it from the vitri- 
fied and unreduced oxide of iron.” It 
is then formed into bars 12 in. long, 
14 broad, and 14 thick. In this state 
it is full of cracks, and exceedingly 
red and short ; and were an English 
manufacturer of steel to be told that 
excellent cast steel could be made 
from such, iron, he would treat the 
assertion with contempt. 

It is from this unpromising material, 
however, that Indian steel is always 
made. The bars are cut small to pack 
close in the crucible, into which 
from 34 a pound to 2 pounds, according 
to the required weight of the mass of 


weight of dried wood, chopped small, 
and the whole is covered with one or 
two green leaves. The crucible mouth 
is then stopped with tempered clay, 
rammed close so as to exclude all air. 

The wood which is always selected 
to furnish carbon to the iron, is the 
Cassia auriculata, and the covering 
leaves are those of the Aselepias 
gigantea, or of the Convolvulus lauri- 
folius. When the day is dry, 20 to 24 
crucibles are built up in the form of 
an arch, with their bottom inwards, in 
a small furnace urged by two goatskin 
bellows. Charcoal is heaped overthem, 
and the blast kept up for 24 hours, 
when the process is complete. The 
crucibles are then removed and al- 
lowed to cool, then broken, and the 
steel taken out in a cake. The cruci- 
bles are made of red loam mixed with 
charred husk of rice ; a rotary motion 
is given to this clay in one hand, while 
it is hollowed out by the other. The 
steel cakes are prepared for being 
drawn into bars by annealing them 
for some hours in a charcoal fire. This 
operation removes the excess of carbon, 
and without it no cake would stand 
drawing into bars without breaking. 
The antiquity of the Indian process of 
making steel is no less astonishing 
than its ingenuity, for its theory is 
extremely recondite, and in its dis- 
covery there seems but little room for 
the agency of chance. We can hardly 
doubt that the tools with which the 
Egyptians covered their obelisks and 
temples of porphyry and syenite with 
hieroglyphics, were made of Indian 
steel ; for there is no evidence that 
any nation of antiquity, save the 
Hindus, were acquainted with the art 
of manufacturing steel. 

Salem is likewise remarkable as be- 
ing the first district in the Madras 
Presidency where a European Zamin- 
dar *possessed land. The holder was 
the late Mr. Fischer, who claimed the 
privilege by the charter of 1833, and 
purchased in 1836 a considerable 
zamindart or estate, 8 m. long and 6 
broad. He paid not less than 10,000 rs. 
to Government. By his example and 
his successful experiments in agricul- 
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ture, planting and manufactures, he 
did very much to benefit the part of 
India in which he resided. The ryots 
under his daughter, who has succeeded 
him, cultivate the usual Indian grains, 
and each is assessed in a fixed propor- 
tion of the crop. With this system 
the natives appear perfectly satisfied, 
and from the air of comfort about them, 
and the rapid multiplication of their 
numbers, its excellence cannot be 
doubted. 

The Shivardt Hills—Those who 
desire to visit these interesting hills, 
must write beforehand to the station- 
master at Salem, or to some friend 
there to make arrangements to have a 
cart or carriage to take them from 
Salem to the foot of the hills—a dis- 
tance of about 7m. There is a travel- 
lers’ b. at the foot of the hills, but 
nothing to be got there in the shape 
of food or attendance, so the traveller 
must take his own provisions and ser- 
vant with him. The principal station 
on the hills, where the English reside, 
is Yerkdd. There is no travellers’ b. 
there, but a hotel: Yerkad is a very 
small place, with not more than 20 
houses. It is about 4300 ft. above the 
sea, and not safe from fever. The high- 
est part of the hills is 5371 ft., called 
Sholar Karadu, near the centre. The 
ghat or ascent to Yerkad is 5 m. long, 
and is not fitted for wheel traffic, The 
traveller therefore must make, or get 

e, arrangements with a_ stable- 
keeper at Salem for ponies, a palan- 
quin or tonjon, to take him from the b. 
at the foot of the hills to Yerkad. 6 m. 
from Yerkad on the N. or Madras side 
is Nagahir, at about 4000 ft. elevation, 
where Mr. John Bruce Norton, the 
well-known former leader of the 
Madras bar, had a house. A traveller 
desirous of reaching Nagalir from 
Madras, would leave the latter place 
at 6 P.M., and arrive at the Shivarai 
Hill Stat. at 3 A.M, Arrangements, 
as before said, must be made previously 
with a stable-keeper at Salem for 
ponies so as to have them ready in 
the morning. The ride up the ghat 
to Nagalir, a very lovely one, is about 
7 m. long, but on account of the steep- 
ness of the road, as also to give time to 
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enjoy the scenery, the traveller who 
starts at 5 A.M., will not probably 
arrive till 7 A.M. Only a few small 
streams are found on the hills, some 
of which dry up between the N.E, 
monsoon and the return of the §.W., 
and at their summits the hills are 
scantily clothed with vegetation. Ov 
their sides for } of the ascent the 
common trees and shrubs of the plain 
are met with ; the next } is overgrown 
with bambu, and above it grow short, 
coarse herbage, long rank grass with 
ferns, and a thick, stubborn shrub 

culiar to the hills, The streams, 

owever, are bordered with large, 
wide-spreading trees, among which 
the bastard cedar predominates. There 
is a pass on the N. side as well as that 
on the S. from Salem. In June, 1824, 
a remittent fever broke out which 
caused these hills, which had till then 
been much frequented by invalids, to 
be deserted for a time. In fact, the 
elevation is not above fever range, and 
though, as a general rule, healthy 
during the dry months, they cannot 
be pronounced safe after a fall of rain. 
The same remark applies to the other 
ranges in this Collectorate. 

The coffee tree grows on these hills 
luxuriantly, and yields a ton an acre ; 
whereas in Ceylon it yields only from 
8 to 10 cwt. The plants begin to bear 
in 3 years, are in full bearing at 6 
years, and last 30 years. The forests 
abound with deer, elk, hogs, leopards, 
tigers, and there are a few elephants, 
which are prohibited game, and are 
killed only when they become mis- 
chievous. The bison, too (Bos cavi- 
frotis), are preserved by government. 
During the hot weather they frequent 
the woods and valleys, congregating in 
large herds, but after the first showcrs 
they roam at large. In July and 
August they regularly descend to the 
plains to lick the earth impregnated 
with natron or soda, which seems as 
essential to them as common salt to 
the domestic cattle when kept in hilly 
tracts. Many attemps have been made 
to domesticate the bison, but in vain. 
Some have been killed 20 hands high 
at the shoulder, and 8 ft. in girth. 

The Shivardi Hills, and other ranges 
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in the Salem collectorate would interest 
the geologist. The following minerals 
were sent from this locality to the 
Exhibition of 1851 : white, white com- 
posite (of felspar and soapstone), fawn- 
coloured, green and red kaolin; soap- 
stone ; corundum (allied to the sap- 
phire), and red and green do. ; cube- 
spar; tale and mica; grey salt; 
glaze-clay ; grey, black, and yellow 
clay ; light-red marl; variety of ice- 
spar; Venetian talc; magnesia or 
magnesite ; saltpetre; tourmalin ; 
blood-stone ; chromate of iron; iron 
(highly magnetic); compact black 
iron-stone ; vesicular iron ore; octo- 
hedral crystals of peroxide of iron ; 
cream-coloured, stone-coloured, and 
salmon-coloured ochre ; raw and burnt 
sienna, On the same occasion speci- 
mens of coffee, cotton, tobacco, and 
cheroots from Salem were exhibited. 

From Salem to Yirod is 36} m., 
which distance is done in 1 hr. and 
25 min. Lofty hills are seen from this 
station. The town is small, but has 
some historical interest attaching to 
it. It was taken by Dud Deo Raj, 
Réja4 of Maisur in 1667 A.D., from 
the Naiks of Madura, to whom it pre- 
viously belonged. In 1768, though 
garrisoned by 200 Europeans and 
1200 Sipdhis, and provided with 8 
heavy guns and 2 mortars, it was 
surrendered to Haidar ’Ali without a 
blow. Haidar had just destroyed a 
body of 50 European soldiers, and 200 
Sipahis with 2 guns, and hurrying on 
to Yirod he demanded a surgeon to 
dress the wounds of his prisoners, and 
requested Captain Orton, commanding 
the garrison of Yirod, to come out and 
confer with him. Captain Orton com- 
plied, and was forthwith made prisoner, 
and desired to write an order to Captain 
Robinson, his second in command, to 
capitulate, which that officer did. 

On leaving Yirod for Trichinapalli, 
the traveller enters upon the narrow 
gauge of the South Indian Rly., where 
the company do not igor the 
times being kept, nor hold themselves 
responsiblé for delay. The distance 
from Yirod to Trichinépalli is 90 m. 
over quite level ground, the stats. 
being as follows : 
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E. long. 70° 44’, and within 4 m. of 
the river's bank. In Pharoah’s * Ga- 
zetteer ’’ (p. 340) the name is said to 
be derived from Tri-sira-pili, “three- 
headed place,” from a three-headed 
giant supposed to have resided there. 
The Muhammadans call it Natarnagar, 
from one of their holy men named 
Natar, whose shrine still exists there. 
Trichinapalli is a place of historical 
interest. In 1736 the Raja, who was 
tributary to the Nuwdab of the Kar- 
natik, died, and of his 3 queens 2 
underwent cremation. The 3rd_ re- 
fused to became a sati and assumed the 
government. Dost ’Ali, who had suc- 
ceeded his father, Sa’adat ’Al{, in the 
Nuwabship of the Karnatik, sent an 
army under his eldest son, Saffdar ’Ali, 
and his son-in-law. Husain Dost Khan, 
better known to Europeans as Chandé 
Sahib, on pretext of collecting tribute, 
but really to seize the fort. Chandé 
Séhib induced the queen to admit a 
body of troops into the town, and then 
made her prisoner and seized the 
place. On the 20th of May, 1740, the 
Marathas under Raghuji Bhonslé de- 
feated and killed Dost ’Ali at the pass 
of Damalcheri, and then spread them- 
selves over the Karnatik ; and on the 
26th of May, 1741, captured Trichinaé- 
palli, and sent Chanda Sahib as a pri- 
soner to Satara, where he remained 
till 1748. Saffdar "Ali, who had suc- 
ceeded his father, Dost ’Ali, was mur: 
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dered by his brother-in-law, Murtaza 
*Alf, in 1742, and the latter was obliged 
to fly to Velur. In 1743 the great 
Nizaému’l mulk invaded the Karnatik. 
Murari Rao Ghorporé then held Tri- 
chindpalli with a considerable Maratha 
force ; but the Nizam having acknow- 
ledged him as Chief of Gutti, he left 
Trichinépalli and evacuated the Kar- 
natik with all his troops. The Nizam 
appointed Anvaru’d-din to be the 
Nuwab of the Karnatik, or, according 
to Orme (vol. i, p. 54) made him 
regent for Saiyid Muhammad, the son 
of the murdered Saffdar Ali. But in 
June 1744 Saiyid Muhammad was him- 
self assassinated, and Anvaru’d-din 
became settled in the government. 
In 1748 M. Dupleix (Orme, vol. i., 
Book IIL. p. 120) having guaranteed 
the payment of 700,000 rs. by Chanda 
Sahib to the Marathas, obtained that 
person’s release from confinement at 
Satara, and got the Marathas to sup- 
port him with 3000 men. Chanda 
Sahib, on arriving in the Karnatik, 
allied himself with Muzaffar jang, and 
was with him when he defeated and 
killed Anvaru’d-din at the battle of 
Ambir, on the 22nd of July, 1749, 
after which victory Mugaffar jang 
occupied Arkat, and made Chanda 
Sahib Nuwab of the Karnatik. On 
the 4th of December, 1750, Nasir jang, 
the Nizam of the Dakhan, was mur- 
dered by the Nuwab of Kadapa; and 
shortly afterwards, on the 3lst of 
January, 1751, his successor and 
nephew, Muzaffar jang, was killed in 
action by the Nawab of Karnul, on 
which the Niz4m’s army left the Kar- 
natik, and Chanda Sahib, who had in 
the meantime been gaining strength, 
in July, 1751, besieged the fort of 
Trichinapalli, which was held by the 
English and their ally, Muhammad 
"Ali. Chanda Sahib’s camp lay along 
the Kévéri, and the French battalion 
that served under his orders fixed their 
quarters at Chakli-palam, a village on 
the 1. b. of the r., and 24 m. from the 
E. side of the town. They placed 
their principal battery to the S. of the 
N.E. angle of the town-wall, and 1200 
yds. from it, and they also mounted 2 
18-ponnderson a rock situated 2000 yds. 
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due E. of the S.E. angle of the town, 
and this spot has ever since borne 
the name of French Rocks. Here, on 
the 28th of March, 1752, Major,Law- 
rence with 400 European soldiers, 
1100 Sipahis, and 8 field guns, de- 
feated the French and Chanda Sahib, 
killing 40 of the French and 300 of 
Chanda’s men, 285 horses and an 
elephant. Murari Rao, who had 6000 
Marathas under him, and was on the 
side of the English, took no part in 
this action, as he was intriguing to 
join Chand& On the 29th Major 
Lawrence marched into Trichinapalli, 
and on the 30th sent Captain Dalton, 
with 400 English soldiers, to attack 
Chanda’s camp on the H., while he 
assailed it from the town. Dalton 
was led out of his way by his guides, 
and consequently the attack did not 
take place ; but M. Law, who com- 
manded the French, was so impressed 
with his danger that he retreated to 
the island of Shrirangam, where he 
took up his quarters in the temple of 
Jambukeshwar, while Chandé Séhib’s 
troops occupied that of Shrirangam. 
Clive, who held a captain’s commission 
under Lawrence, persuaded the latter 
to divide his force, which he did, and 
gave Clive the command of 400 Eng- 
lish soldiers, 700 Sipahis, 3000 Ma- 
rathas, 1000 Tanjurine cavalry, and 8 
guns. With these Clive marched to 
the 2 pagodas of Samiavaram, and 
there it was that the career of the 
Hero of Plessy was more nearly being 
cut short by death in battle than per- 
haps on any other occasion. M. Law 
had detached 80 Europeans, 40 of 
whom were English deserters, and 700 
Sipahis, to occupy Samiavaram, under 
the idea that Clive had withdrawn 
almost its entire garrison to cut off a 
convoy under M. d’Auteuil marching 
from Utatur. The French, preceded 
by an Irish deserter, captured the 
lesser pagoda and put every man in it 
to death, at the same time firing a 
volley into a traveller’s rest-house, 
where Clive lay asleep, which killed his 
servant and shattered a bow at his feet. 
Clive, starting up from sleep, brought 
200 English soldiers to the spot; but, 
mistaking the attack for an alarm of 
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his own men, went among the French 
Sipahis, upbraiding them for their 
panic, and even striking them (Orme, 
vol. ik, p. 223). At length one of 
them, finding Clive to be an English- 
man, attacked and wounded him in 
two places, and then fled into the 
little pagoda. Clive followed him, 
and was met by 6 Frenchmen, when, 
with admirable presence of mind, 
he told them to surrender, as the 
pagoda was surrounded by his whole 
army. On this 3 of them gave up 
their arms and followed Clive, who 
went to tell his Englishmen to attack 
the French Sipahis; but these had 
meanwhile discovered their mistake, 
and had marched off, the English per- 
mitting them to do so in the belief 
that they were obeying Clive’s orders. 
A few minutes afterwards, however, 
Clive’s men captured 8 Frenchmen 
sent to reconnoitre, and these, with the 
3 Clive had taken, were sent with a 
sergeant’s party to be put in confine- 
ment ; but the sergeant took them to 
the little pagoda, which was still oc- 
cupied by the French, who released 
their comrades, but, strangely enough, 
allowed the sergeant and his party to 
escape. Clive then attempted to storm 
the little pagoda, but the deserters 
fought desperately, and killed one of 
Clive’s officers and 15 of his men, and 
then with the French made a sally, 
but were driven back with the loss of 
the French commanding officer and 12 
others. Clive then advanced to parley 
with the enemy, and, being weak from 
loss of blood, stood with his back against 
the wall, and leaning on the shoulders 
of 2 sergeants. While thus parleying, 
an English deserter called out to Clive 
that he would shoot him, and fired, 
lnlling both the sergeants, but happily 
leaving Clive unhurt. The French 
men, indignant at this outrage, then 
surrendered. In the meantime the 
Maratha cavalry had pursued the 700 
Sipahis, and, coming up with them, 
cut them all to pieces. After this 
reverse the French under M. Law, 
and the army of Chanda Sahib, shut 
themselves up, the latter in the Shri- 
rangam | _ .. and the French in 
Jambukeshwar, M, d’Auteuil, with all 
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his force, was made prisgner by Clive, 
and this surrender was followed by 
that of M. Law, who, with 35 officers, 
785 French soldiers, 2000 Sipahis and 
54 guns, fell into the hands of the 
English. Chanda Sahib gave himself 
up to Manikji, who commanded the 
Tanjur force in alliance with the 
English, and who, after swearing so- 
lemnly to send him safely to the 
French settlement of Karikal, had 
him murdered, and sent his head to 
Muhammad ’Ali, 2nd son of Anvaru’d- 
din, who escaped from the battle of 
Ambur, and was supported by the 
English as Nuwab of the Karnatik. 
Trichinapalli was then given over to 
Muhammad ’Ali, who had promised it 
to the Maisureans, as the price of 
their aid against the French. The 
Maistreans claimed the fulfilment of 
this promise, which was ratified by a 
treaty signed and sealed; and the 
Maratha chief, Murari Rao, likewise 
endeavoured to secure the place for 
himself, and both parties abandoned 
the English cause and joined the 
French. The Marathas greatly as- 
sisted the forces of M. Dupleix, and 
the Maistreans blockaded Trichina- 
palli, which must have been starved 
into surrender but for supplies re- 
ceived from what was then called 
Tondiman’s country, and which is now 
governed by the Raja of Pudukotai. 
On the 6th of May, 1753, Major Law- 
rence returned to Trichinapalli with 
500 European soldiers, 2000 Sipéhis, 
and 3000 horse in the service of Mu- 
hammad’Ali. On the 10th he attacked 
the Maistireans and Mardathas in the 
island of Shrirangam, who were sup- 
ported by M. Astruc, who had under 
him 200 Europeans and 500 Sipahis, 
with 4 guns. The battle was inde- 
cisive, and the English returned to 
Trichinapalli, after losing 2 officers 
and a few men killed and 3 officers 
wounded. On the 26th of June, how- 
ever, a much more desperate action 
was fought, in which Major Lawrence, 
with only 380 European soldiers and 
500 Sipahis, gained a complete vic- 
tory over the combined French, Ma- 
ratha, and Maisurean army, who out- 
numbered his troops in the proportion 
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of 16 to1. The battle began by the 
French, under M. Astruc, capturing an 
advanced post on a rock, 4 m. N. of 
Fakir’s Top, and killing 200 Sipahis 
Lawrence had posted there. A hand- 
ful of English grenadiers retook this 
rock, while Lawrence, with the 
scanty remainder of his troops, 
charged the main body of the French 
at the point of the bayonet, and dis- 
persed them, capturing 3 guns, and 
then, after repulsing repeated charges 
of the Maratha cavalry, in one of 
which Balapah, the brother-in-law of 
Muréri Rado, a most gallant officer, 
was killed, and routing 10,000 Maisur 
horse, who with the Mardthas made a 
final charge, the English returned in 
triumph to their camps. “Thus was 
Trichinapalli saved by a success which 
astonished even those who had gained 
it.” Affairs were, however, again com- 
plicated by the desertion of Muhammad 
*Ali’s troops, who went over in a body 
to the enemy, having previously asked 
Capt. Dalton, in charge of the garrison 
on Lawrence’s departure to Tanjur, 
not to fire on them. This strange re- 
quest was still more strangely granted, 
and the result was, that though the 
garrison had sufficient food, the scarcity 
in the city, owing to all supplies being 
stopped by the enemy’s cavalry, was 
so great that a quart of rice sold 
for 2s. 6d. (Orme, vol. i, p. 297.) On 
the 9th of August, 1753, Major Law- 
rence, who had been reinforced at 
Tanjur by 170 English soldiers and 
300 Sipahis from Fort St. David's, 
and by 3000 horse and 2000 Tanjtr 
troops, arrived within sight of the 
French, Maratha, and Maisur camp. 
Their cavalry extended from French 
Rock, which is rather more than a m. 
due 8. from the 8.E. corner of Trichi- 
napalli, to Sugar-loaf Rock, a distance 
of 2} m., Sugar-loaf Rock being that 
distance §. by K. of the §.E. angle of 
Trichindpalli. Thence it stretched to 
Golden Rock, 1} m. due W. of Sugar- 
loaf Rock. Lawrence resolved to turn 
the enemy’s left flank, and his Grena- 
diers soon a the Golden Rock 
and planted the English colours there. 
Thence Lawrence ordered an attack 
on the enemy’s guns, and when Capt. 
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Kirk was killed at the head of the 
Grenadiers, Lawrence himself led them 
on, and routed the enemy, taking 3 of 
their guns. In the night the enemy 
moved to Waikondah, 2} m. W. of 
Trichinapalli, where there was a small 
fort defended by 2 guns and garri- 
soned by the Maistreans, Thence, 
however, they retreated in a day or 
two to Mutachelinur, a strong post 
opposite the W. extremity of Shriran- 
gam Island, where, on the 24th of 
August, they were joined by Murari 
Rao, bringing a reinforcement of 10,000 
men, of whom 400 were Europeans, 
with 6 8s. The combined army 
then moved to the Five Rocks, which 
are 44 m. S.W. of the S.W. angle of 
Trichinapalli, and Major Lawrence 
pitched hi$ camp between them and 
the city, a little to the N. of Fakir’s 
Top. Thence he again moved to 
French Rock. Here on the 16th of 
September he was joined by a rein- 
forcement of 237 Kuropeans and 300 
Sipahis under Captains Ridge and 
Calliaud. In the meantime the 
enemy had moved to Golden Rock 
and Sugar-loaf Rock, taking up their 
old position, from which they had 
been driven a month before. Here on 
the 21st of September Major Lawrence 
attacked them, and put them to a 
complete rout, capturing M. Astruc, 
the French commanding officer, 10 
other officers and 165 French soldiers, 
11 guns, and all the tents, baggage, 
and ammunition of the French camp. 
The French also lost 100 in killed and 
wounded, and they and their allies 
the Marathas and Maistreans retreated 
into the island of Shrirangam, while 
Lawrence quartered his troops, partly 
in Trichinapalli, and partly in Koeladi. 
In the beginning of November 1753 
the French were reinforced by 300 
Europeans and 1000 Sipahis with 
some guns, and on the 28th they made 
a night attack on the Fort of Trichi- 
naépalli and succeeded in entering the 
outer fortifications at Dalton’s Battery 
at the N.W. angle. Here there was a 
pit 30 ft. deep, into which many of 
the assailants fell, and their screams 
alarmed the garrison, who, led by 
Lieutenant Harrison, repelled the at+ 
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tack and made 360 of the French | territories than the English. On the 
prisoners, and killed or wounded the | 14th of April the Maistr general, who 
rest of the attacking column, which | had persisted in his attempt to get 
at the commencement numbered 600 | possession of Trichinapalli even when 
men. This, however, was signally abandoned by the French, finally 
avenged in the middle of February broke up his camp at Shrirangam, and 
1754, when Murari Rao attackedalarge marched back to his own country. 
convoy coming to the English camp,es- On the 9th of July the Nuwab of the 
corted by the famouscompany of Grena- Karnatik, Muhammad ’Ali, being at 
diers 100 strong, 80 other Europeans, last securely established by the aid of 
800 Sipahis, and 4 guns, with 8 officers. the English, left Trichindpalli, and 
Of the officers 5 were killed and 3 went to take up his residence at Arkat. 
wounded and made prisoners, with In May, 1757, M. d’Auteuil with 1000 
138 of the soldiers, of whom 100 Europeans, 150 hussars, 3000 Sipahis 
were wounded. The remaining 50 and 19 guns, besieged Trichindpalli, 
were killed, and all the convoy and which was garrisoned by only 104 
guns were taken. On the 12th of Europeans, 70 Sipahis, and some 
May a second attempt of the French almost useless irregulars, Captain 
against an English convoy disastrously Calliaud, however, by a forced march 
failed, and the French, though greatly from Madura, with 120 Europeans, 
superior in number, lost 200 of their and 1200 Sipahis, relieved the place, 
battalion, and had 300 Sipahis killed advancing through swampy rice-fields 
and wounded, Soon after this Murari so deep that he could not move ata 
Rao, after cutting to pieces acolumn greater rate than 1 m. an hour. On 
of 1500 Tanjurines, accepted a sum the 15th of June, 1790, General 
of money from the Raja of Tanjur, Meadows marched against Tipu from 
and marched off to his own princi- the plain of Trichinapalli with the 
pality. On the 2nd of August, 1754, army of the Karnatik which had 
M. Dupleix was superseded in the assembled there. In 1801 Trichina- 
government of the French possessions palli passed with the other territories 
m India by M. Godeheu, who-was of the Nuwabs of the Karnatik to the 
deputed to arrange matters with the English. Trichinapalli contains 76,530 
English. On the 16th Major Law- inhab., and is the capital of a collecto- 
rence marched from Tanjur with an rate comprehending 3515 sq. m., with 
English battalion of 1200 men, 3000 1,200,408 inhab., of whom only 25,511 
Sipahis, and 14 guns, anda Tanjurine are Sunni Muhammadans, 3193 
force of 2500 cavalry and 3000 in- Shi’ahs, 89 Wahabis, and 3231 Mus- 
fantry, with several guns. On the lims of other sects. The Christians 
1/th he fought an indecisive action number 52,222. Of the Hindus 34,709 
with the French and Maisureans. are Satanis or followers of Chaitanya, 
blockading Trichinapalli, in which 100 a Hindu reformer who was born at 
of the French battalion were killed Nandya in Bengal in 1485 a.p. They 
and wounded, and the English lost 8 of do not wear the long lock of hair as 
their number, one of whom was the other Hindus do. 

gallant Captain Pigou. The French During the whole of the siege of 
then retreated to Mutachellam, and Madras by M. Lally, and the opera- 
their post at Elimiviram was captured tions which preceded it, Trichinapalli 
by the Tanjurines, under Manikji. formed a valuable point d’appui to 
On the 11th of October, after an Madras, and Orme admits (vol. ii. 
English squadron had arrived with p. 458) that its retention was second 
the 49th Regt. 700 strong, and 40 in importance only to that of Madras. 
artillerymen, a suspension of arms| Large reinforcements were drawn 
was proclaimed. On the llth of from it, one of which, under the 
January, 1755, a treaty was published famous partizan officer Muhammad 
putting an end to the war, and leaving Yusuf, numbered 2000 Sipahis. It 
the French in possession of far greater was also the dépét for French pri- 
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soners, who at one time were more 
numerous than the invalid Europeans 
of the garrison, in the proportion of 
5 tol. On the 20th of Jan., 1759, the 
Nuwab of Arkat left Madras to return 
to Trichindépalli, as his own capital, 
Arkat, had been taken by the enemy. 
He reached Trichinapalli on the 10th, 
escorted by Major Calliand, and on 
the 18th of March, 1760, Arkat having 
been retaken by the English, he again 
left Trichinaépalli at the head of several 
_ Xhousand men, of whom only about 1200 

were troops that could be relied on. 
With this force he took part with the 
English in the reduction of several 
forts, and in July returned to Arkat. 
On the 16th of January, 1761, Pondi- 
cherry surrendered, and on the 5th of 
April, 1761, the war of Coromandel, 
in which Trichinapalli had played so 
important a part, ended. 

The principal sights at Trichinapalli 
are the Fort and Tank at the foot 
of it, where the house in which Clive 
lived, is still shown ; the Great Temples 
of Shrirangam and Jambukeshwar ; 
the Anakatts, and the Jail. The gold- 
smiths of Trichinépalli are famous for 
their work in the precious metals, and 
their chains, ornaments, and images 
are worth examination, though articles 
made by them are procurable at 
Messrs. Orr’s shop in Madras, of the 

best quality and quite as cheap. 

The Kort.—From any of the houses 
near St. John’s church in the canton- 
ment, a drive of about 2 m,—at the 

commencement of which are passed on 
the 1. a plain obelisk to the memory 
of Mr. McDonnell, formerly Collector 
and afterwards Judge of Trichinapalli, 
and further on a large Roman Catholic 
church—will take the traveller to the 
Fort or Rock, which was the citadel, 
and which until 1845 was surrounded 
by walls, “ occupying ’”’ (Pharaoh’s 
“‘ Gazetteer,” p. 340) a “rectangle of 
nearly 1 m. in length, and 4 m. in 
breadth.” Orme, in greater detail, 
says (vol. i. p. 180), “ Trichinapalli is a 
oe of which the E. and 

. sides extend near 2000 yds., 
and the N. and 8, about 1200. It has 
a double inclosure of walls, each of 
which is flanked by round towers, 
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built at equal distances from one 
another. The outer wall is 18 ft. 
high, and about 6 ft. thick, without 
rampart or parapet. The inward is 
much stronger, being 30 ft. high, with 
a rampart of stone, decreasing by large 
steps from the ground to the top, 
where it is 10 ft. broad, and has a thin 
parapet of stone about 7 ft. high, in 
which are loop-holes to fire through. 
There is an interval between the 2 
walls of 25 ft., and before the outward 
a ditch 30 ft. wide and 12 ft. deep, 
unequally supphed with water at dif- 
ferent seasons, but never quite dry. 
In the N. part of the city stands a 
rock 150 ft. high, from which the 
adjacent country is discovered for 
many miles round.” In 1845 an order 
was issued to demolish these ramparts, 
and in 1855 the “Gazetteer of S. 
India” reported that “the work has 
been gradually progressing, though 
their complete demolition cannot be 
effected for several years to come.” 
Now, however, the demolition is com- 
plete, and but for history it would not 
be easily known that any fortification 
beyond the Rock itsclf ever existed. 
However, a yellow streak of open 
space at the distance of from 200 to 
300 yds. from the Rock shows where 
the Fort ditch once was, and there is 
also on the N. a ruined bastion called 
French Bastion. This is all that re- 
mains of the once strong fortification. 
The entrance to the covered passage, 
which leads to the ascent of the Rock, 
is on the W. side, and on either side 
of the passage are pillars about 18 ft. 
high, which bear the stamp of Jain 
architecture. The stone has been 
whitewashed and the pillars have 
carved capitals representing the Lion 
of the §., and various figures of men 
and women, some of them not very deli- 
cate. The frieze above is ornamented 
with carvings of animals. The covered 
passage leads to the ante-room of a 
Shivite temple, whence on certain days 
the images of the gods—viz., of Shiva, 
Parvati, Ganesh, and Subrahmanya, or 
Skanda—are carried in procession. 
There is a huge Nandi Bull covered with 
silver plates which must be very valu- 
able. he steps of the ascent were the 
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scene of a frightful disaster in 1849. A Beyond to the N. in the far distance 
vast crowd had assembled to worship rises a long line of hills. To the N.W. 
Ganesh, who is here called Pilliar, or is the Tale Malai range, the greatest 
“the son.” A panic arose, and in height of which is 1800 ft., while due 
the crush which ensued 500 people N. of the Fort Rock are the Kale 
were killed. Passing the antechamber Malai Hills, which attain 4000 ft., 
you begin to ascend flights of very and E. of these are the Pache hills, 
steep steps, 290 in number, coloured which in some parts rise to 2300 ft. 
white with red stripes, and all under Turning to the W. the old town of 
cover. You then reach the upper Wariur is seen, where there was once 
entrance into the temple and pass acantonment. At the foot of the Fort 
into the open air, and by mounting 57 Rock in this direction, that is to the 
more steps a rocky platform isreached W., is a handsome Zappe Kulam, that 
from which there is a magnificent is, a tank with stone steps descending 
panoramic view. You then pass tothe on each side to the water’s edge, and a 
N. portion of the Rock, and ascend Mandapam or temple in the centre. 
109 more very narrow low steps cut At the S.E. corner of this tank are 
in the rock, some of them only 2 in. seen a square corner-house, and a 
high. After this a very steep stair- house with a porch adjoining the 
case in the rock is reached of 26 steps other. In one of these Clive lived, 
with a low wall on either side, at the but it is not certain in which. There 
top of which is a Mandapam, or is strong reason, however, to think 
pavilion, whence there is one of the that it was not the corner house, which 
finest panoramic views to be seen in appears to have been formerly a Hindu 
India. On all sides the eye traverses temple. There are 2 kneeling ele- 
the plain for 20 or 30m. The height phants at the door, each about 5 ft. 
of the Rock (according to the district long and 3 ft. high. The other house 
map) is 236 ft., and the Mandapam is has becn the dwelling of a Muhamma- 
10 ft. higher, but the plain is so flat dan. The lower storey has 5 arches 
that this height is sufficient to domi- 9 ft. high and 6 ft. 10 wide, 2 pillars 
nate a vast expanse of country. On and 6 pilasters. The shafts of the 
the S. the most conspicuous object is pillars are only 6 ft. high. 

the Golden Rock, popularly so called, As Trichinapalli is one of the hottest 
about 100 ft. high. At the foot of it, places in India, and the rock becomes 
to the W., is the Central Jail. Carry- much heated after the sun has risen a 
ing the eye to the S.E. of this rock is few hours, it is desirable to visit the 
seen a patch of low hills, the highest Fort Rock as early in the morning as 
not being above 40 ft. This is French possible. To see the sun rise from the 
Rocks, about 2 m. from the Fort. To {gop of the rock is a glorious spectacle. 
the N. of the Fort Rock is the bro The Tempics.—It will be well to 
shallow bed of the Kavéri, in which, leave the cantonment not later than 
except in the rains, there is but a 6 o’clock for the purpose of visiting 
narrow streak of water. Beyond is the 2 temples in Shrirangam Island, 
the island of Shrirangam, which the as a proper examination of them will 
French occupied for several years, occupy several hours, and the heat soon 
taking up their quarters in the 2 great becomes disagreeable. After passing 
temples, that of Shrirangam to the W., the Catholic church on the 1. and 
and that of Jambukeshwar to the E. driving through the great bazdr for 
The island is 17 m. long from the 2 m., during which drive a hospital, a 
Upper Anakatt at the W. extremity to clock-tower, and 2 fine Teppa-Kulam 
® point a little to the HE, of Kilikuddi tanks will be passed, and then the Fort 
on the E. Its greatest breadth is 1} Rock, the traveller arrives at the bridge 
m., and Shrirangam temple is 5 m. over the Kavéri, which joins the island 
from the W. extremity. As the whole of Shrirangam to the main land. This 
island is covered with dense groves, is called the Kavéri, or southern bridge, 
the temples are not distinctly seen, to distinguish it from that opened in 
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supported by pillars. There are 22 
pillars in each storey on the E. side, 44 
in all; and 34 in each storey on the 
other 2 sides, making in all 3 sides 
180 pillars. Beyond this is a second 
gopura with 7 storeys, and a 3rd 
gopura, which forms part of the wall 
enclosing the Adytum. Thence a fine 
corridor leads to the Vimanah. There 
are 17 pillars on either side, of which 
12 have highly ornamented entabla- 
tures, and five are plain. To 1. are 5 
pavilions, that nearest the Vimdanah 
having been built by a Raja of Maisur 
150 years ago. There are several short 
inscriptions on the pavement. The 
Maisur pavilion has an inner room 
with 4 pillars and an outer room with 
6 pillars on each side. On the whole 
this pagoda is a very fine one, and 
well worth a visit. It is, no doubt, 
older than the Vaishnava temple. 

The Anakatts——The Kavéri, about 
9 m. to the W. of Trichinapalli, and a 
little to the W. of the W. extremity of 
Shrirangam island, separates into 2 
branches, which enclose the island, the 
N. branch being called the Kolerun or 
Kolidun, and the 8. the Kavéri. It had 
long been observed that the N. channel 
was deepening and the §S. becoming 
more and more shallow, and lest the 
Tanjur Collectorate should thus be 
deprived of water sufficient for irriga- 
tion, Colonel Arthur Cotton obtained 
the sanction of the government to 
construct a dam or anakatt, across the 
Kolerun, and finished it in 1836. The 
Kavéri is fed by the Bhawani, the 
Noyel, and the Amravati streams, 
which descend from the Nilgiris and 
Maistr. In the middle of June the 
S.W. monsoon causes the Kavéri to 
swell, and in July and August it be- 
comes a mighty river and dwindles toa 
small stream in September and Oc- 
tober, rising again in November with 
the N.E. monsoon. After parting with 
the Kolertn, it sends off a number of 
branches which irrigate Tanjur, the 
chief one being called the Vennar, 
and then falls into the sea 20 m. S. of 
the spot where the Kolertin disem- 
bogues. The anakatt constructed by 
Col. Cotton is.called the Upper Anakatt, 
and it has been completely successful 
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in preventing an excess of water enter- 
ing the Kolertin. The anakatt consists 
of 3 parts, being broken by 2 islands 
70 yds. and 50 yds. wide. The N. part 
is 122 yds. long, the centre 350, and 
the 8.282. The total length, therefore, 
including the islands, is 874 yds. It 
is a brick wall 7 ft. high and 6 ft. 
thick, capped with stone, and is based 
on 2 rows of wells sunk 9 ft. below 
the river’s bed. It is defended by an 
apron of cut stone from 40 to 21 ft. 
broad, the outer edge of which rests on 
arow of wells, and has an outer apron 
6 to 10 yds. wide, formed of large rough 
stones without cement. A similar apron 
extends on the upper side of the ana- 
katt. There are 24 sluices, the largest 
being 7 ft. 2 in., which help to scour 
the bed. A bridge connects the sluices, 
having 62 arches of 33 ft. span and 6 ft. 
rise. The piers are 64 ft. high and 5 ft. 
thick. The roadway is 6 ft. 9 in. broad. 
To prevent the bed of the Kavéri 
deepening too much, a flooring was 
made in its bed just where the anakatt 
commences, to bridge the Kolertn. 
To visit this anakatt will take a whole 
day. It influences the irrigation of 
about 600,000 acres. About 9 m. H. of 
Trichinapalli is the Grand Anakatt, an 
ancient work, and below that is the 
Lower Anakatt, built in 1836, under 
the advice of Colonel, now Sir Arthur, 
Cotton. It supplies the Viranam tank 
in 8. Arkat, and waters the t’alukahs of 
Chedambram and Manargudi in that 
Collectorate. The task of inspecting 
these anakatits would occupy four or 
five days, and would hardly repay any 
one but an engineer. 

The Jail.—Trichinapalli Central Jail 
is one of the largest, and certainly one 
of the best managed in the Madras 
Presidency. It stands well on rising 
ground about 2 m. §, of St. John’s 
Church, with a hill popularly called the 
Golden Rock, about 400 yds. from its 
N.E. corner. Orme’s Golden Rock is 
not the same as this, but is probably 
the Kasé Malai hill, which has a 
square white building on its summit, 
and a Fakir’s hut, whereas this Golden 
Rock is inaccessible. The Kasé Malai 
hill is 14 m. W. of the jail. An 
order from the governor is required 
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to visit the jail. 
radiating principle, with a high build 
ing in the centre where the guard is 
posted, and which overlooks the whole 
precincts. This jail was built to hold 
1100 prisoners, but on Friday, March 
the 15th, 1878, there were 1138 within 
the walls, and 437 3 in huts without the 
walls, total 1575. It was finished in 
1868, and is very clean and well ar- 
ranged. There were on the said day 
of March, 57 women, 10 boys, 2 girls, 
and only 14 prisoners on the sick list. 
In 1878, a boy of 13 was sent here 
under a sentence of imprisonment for 
life for throwing a child into a well 
after robbing it of a ring. He was 
transported to the Andamans, In 
1870, 20 of the prisoners effected their 
escape under the leadership of a noto- 
rious desperado, They armed them- 
selves with the muskets of the police, 
and set off with the intention of hang- 
ing the judge at Tinnevelli, but the 
ringleader was shot by a policeman, 
and the others were all retaken, There 
are 20 solitary cells, Men are taught 
to read and write, but not women, 
which is to be regretted, as their whole 
life is a dismal blank, in which im- 
provement is impossible. Marks are 
given for good conduct, and prisoners 
who behave well are thus raised to be 
superintendents of work and convict 
warders, and wear a distinctive dress. 
They can also obtain a remission of 4 
of the time they are sentenced to be 
imprisoned. Refractory males are 
punished by diminished food,in which 
case they are not compelled to work, 
by solitary confinement and whipping. 
Refractory women are put on reduced 
diet, or are confined in solitary cells. 
Boys are kept in a separate ward. 
There is a workshop in each ward, 
There are 7 wells within the walls, one 
of which has 20 ft. of water, but dur- 
ing the late year of drought the water 
decreased to 2 ft. It is very clear and 
good. The hardest work done in this 
prison is grinding corn and picking 
coir, the fibre of the cocoa-nut. 
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TRICHINAPALLI TO TANJGR, NAGA- 
PATNAM (NEGAPATAM), NAGUR 
(NAGORE), KARIKAL, TARANGAM- 
BADI (TRANQUEBAR), KUMBHA- 
KONAM, AND CHILAMBRAM, RE- 
TURNING TO TRICHINAPALLI. 
TOTAL, 336 MILES. 


Trichindpalli to Tanjér by the 8. I. Rly. 








31 miles. 
Names of 
Stations. Me). Teens. | BEeAR EY 
aces eriaee — ae 
TRICHINAPALLI A.M. |P.M. 
(Junction) to dep. 6.55)1.10 
1. Tiruverambur , 6} 7.17)1.82,8. on L 
2,Budalur . .'14 8.7 |2.198. onr 
3. Tanjur (June. ) 103 arr. 8.40/2.55; Pass the 
whole way 
Total. . .31 through a 
level well- 
watered 


plain. 


Tanjur in N. lat. 10° 47’, E. long. 
79° 12’ 4”, which became the capital 
of the Chola Kings after Uritr and 
Kumbhakonam (see Journal of the 
R, A. S., vol. viil., p. 14, last line), is a 
town with 52,175 inhab., and the capi- 
tal of a Collectorate which comprises 
the larger portion of the Delta of the 
Kaveri, and is the most densely popu- 
lated and richest in the 8S. of India. 
This province covers 3654 sq. m., and 
has 9 t’alukahs and 13 mottahs or sub- 
divisions held under permanent settle- 
ment, and 5 municipal towns, of which 
Tanjur is one, and Mannargudi with 
17,703 inhab., Mayaveram with 21,165, 
Nagapatnam with 48,525, Kumbha- 
konam with 44,444, are the others. 
The total pop. of the province is 
1,973,731, of whom 102,703 are Mu- 
hammadans, 66,409 Christians, and 
239 Jains. Rice cultivation is so 
general, that 27 per cent. of the males 
are engaged init. Of the male pop. 
18 per cent. can read, but only 1 per 
cent. of the females have received any 
instruction. 

That the Rajas of Tanjur were 
powerful several centuries ago, is 
proved by the inscription on the Great 
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Pagoda ; but the history of the place 
becomes more interesting after its 
conquest by Shahji, the celebrated 
Maratha leader, and the father of the 
still more famous Sivaji. Grant Duff 
(vol. i, p. 199) states that all the 
thea MSS. agree, that besides the 
Fort of Arni and Porto Novo, Shahiji 
conquered Tanjur, and that ’Alf ’Adil 
Shah, in whose service he was, did not 
interfere with his acquisitions. 

That famous Maratha chieftain had 
three sons, of whom the eldest, Sam- 
bhaji, was killed on service in the 
S. of India. The second, Sivaji, in 
1664, laid the foundation of the 
Maratha empire. The third, Ekoji or 
Venkaji, is said by Wilks and others 
to have conquered Tanjur ; but, ac- 
cording to the Maratha accounts, as 
stated by Grant Duff, he merely suc- 
ceeded his father, Shahji, in that pro- 
vince. As Shaéhji is known to have 
taken Porto Novo in 1661, it is probable 
that Tanjur fell into his power about 
the same time. We know, indeed, that 
he went as second in command of the 
forces of the Muhammadan king of 
Bijapur when Ran Dulha Khan, the 
general of that monarch, invaded the 
Karnatik in 1638, and that he was left 
as governor of the conquered provintes, 
residing for some time at Bengalur, 
and afterwards at Kolar and Balapur. 
We may suppose that he did but exact 
tribute of the Naik of Tanjur, and that 
his son Ekoji, the Ankoji of Scott, and 
the Venkaji of Grant Duff, completed 
what his father had begun. This he is 
said to have done on the occasion of a 
war between the chiefs of Tanjur and 
Madura, when he was sent by Shahji 
to aid the former. After repulsing the 
Madura forces, Ekoji fixed a quarrel 
upon the Tanjur chief with reference 
to his remuneration, and, entering the 
fort with 100 horsemen as if for a con- 
ference, slew the Raja and us 
the government. Ekoji left three sons, 
Shahji, Sharfoji, and Tukoji, who suc- 
ceeded to the rdjaship in succession. 
These brothers all left children, and, 
after several irregular successions, one 
of them, Sahuji, being dethroned in 
favour of his cousin, Pratap Sing, came 
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the English to assist him, There can 
be no doubt that the British govern- 
ment had no right to interfere ; but, 
lured by the promise of a large .sum 
of money and the cession of Devikdta, 
a fort at the mouth of the Kolerin 
r., they undertook to reinstate the 
Tanjurine. Accordingly a force of 430 
Europeans and 1000 Sipahis, with 4 
field pieces and 4 mortars, marched 
from Fort St. David, and on the 13th 
of April encamped on the bank of the 
r. Valar. Here they were overtaken 
by the terrible hurricane which has 
already been described (under Gidalur). 
After an ineffectual bombardment of 
Devikdta and the loss of 400 of their 
camp followers, the force made a pre- 
cipitate retreat to Fort St. David. 

In spite of this failure another ex- 
pedition was immediately undertaken, 
under Major Lawrence, who was sent 
by sea with all the Company’s available 
troops, amounting to 800 Europeans 
and 1500 Sipahis, to besiege Devikota. 
The fort was 1 m. in circumference, 
with 6 unequal sides, the walls being 
18 ft. high, built of brick, and flanked 
by projecting towers, some circular 
and some square. The English, with 
four 24-pounders, made a practicable 
breach across the river, which they 
crossed on a raft, not without loss. 
The storming party of 34 Europeans 
and 700 Sipahis was led by Clive, then 
a lieutenant, who advanced briskly 
with the Europeans, but the Sipahis 
failed to support him. Their rear 
being thus left unguarded, the little 
company of English were charged by 
a body of Tanjurine horse, and 26 out 
of the 34 were killed. Clive narrowly 
mag ie being cut down, and ran back 
to the Sipdhis. Lawrence then ad- 
vanced with his whole force, and 
effected an entrance into the fort, 
which was evacuated by the enemy. 
After some further unimportant opera- 
tions, the Governor of Fort 8t. David 
concluded a treaty with Pratap Sing, 
the Raja of Tanjur. by which the 
English acquired Devikota, with terri- 
tory enough to produce a yearly revenue 
of 31,000 rs., at the same time that the 
expenses of the war were reimbursed 


in 1749 to Fort St. David and besought | to them, and a pension of 4000 rs, a 
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year was setiled on their protégé, 
Sahnujl. 

At the end of the same year Tanjur 
was besieged by the French and their 
ally, Chandé Sahib, Nuwdb of the 
Karnatik. The Raja got rid of his 
assailants by agreeing to pay 7,000,000 
rs. to the Nuiwab, and 200,000 rs. to 
the French, besides ceding to them the 
port of Karikal and 81 villages. The 
latter of these sums, and some portion 
of the former, were actually delivered 
over, when a rumour of the approach 
of Nasir jang’s army from Golkonda 
induced the besiegers to retreat. On 
the 18th of July, 1758, Tanjur was 
again besieged by the French, under 
Lally, who raised the siege on the 10th 
of August, and was much harassed by 
the Tanjurines in his retreat. In 1771 
the Rajd of Tanjur incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the British, in consequence 
of an attack made by him on the chief 
of Ramnad, or, as he is generally called, 
the Marawar Polygar, and who was 
maintained by the English to be a 
feudatory of their ally, the Nuwab of 
the Karnatik. On’ the 23rd of Sep- 
tember of that year the English ap- 
peared before Tanjur, and on the 27th 
of October a practicable breach was 
reported. Before the assault, however, 
the Nuwab concluded a peace with the 
Rajaé, on condition of his paying 30} 
lakhs of rs., and restoring all the terri- 
tory he had taken from the Marawar 
chief. But, notwithstanding  tltis 
treaty, the Nuwab was secretly desirous 
of procuring the complete subjugation 
of Tanjur to himself by means of his 
English allies. In 1773 he again in- 
stigated them to advance against the 
unfortunate Raja, and on the 16th of 
September, after nearly a month’s 
siege, the English troops carried the 
fort and made prisoners of the 
Raj& and his family, who, together 
with the whole province, were handed 
over to the Nuwab. 

But the Court of Directers disap- 
proved of this unjust war, and directed 
the Raja to be reinstated, on condi- 
tion of his receiving a garrison of the 
Company’s troops into the fort, pro- 
viding lands for their pla paying 
tribute to the Nuwahb, and furnishing 
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him with such troops as, backed by 
the Company’s authority, he might 
demand. It was added that he should 
contract no alliances with foreign 
powers, without the approbation of 
the English. These terms were acted 
upon, but such disputes arose in the 
council at Fort St. David, pending 
their execution, that the Governor, Lord 
Pigot, was arrested by command of 
his own council, and died in confine- 
ment. In 1786 died the Raja Tulsaji, 
son and successor of Pratap Sing above- 
mentioned, after people a boy named 
Sharfoji, to the exclusion of his own 
half-brother, Amar Sing. The adop- 
tion, however, was declared by the 
English illegal, and Amar Sing was 
suffered to reign till 1798, when Sharfoji 
was pronounced legally adopted ; and 
on the 25th of October, 1798, a treaty 
was concluded with him by the Com- 
pany, according to which he resigned 
all powers of government to the 
English, retaining the 2 forts of Tanjur 
(where alone he could exercise sove- 
reign power), and sundry palaces, 
together with an annual revenue of 
350,000 rs., and } of the remainder of 
the whole net revenue of the country, 
amounting to 700,000 rs. more, as well 
as the Danish tribute from Tranquebar, 
about 5,000 rs. Sharfoji was educated 
at Madras, and afterwards by the mis- 
sionary Schwarz, to whom he was 
sincerely attached. Indeed, the funeral 
of Schwarz was delayed in order that 
the Raj& might gaze on his face once 
more ere the coffin was closed. At 
the sight of the lifeless form of his 
guardian, the Prince was painfully 
agitated. He bedewed the corpse with 
tears, covered it with a cloth of gold, 
and, in spite of the defilement (accord- 
ing to Hindu belief), accompanied it 
to the grave. He was brought up 
among Christians, yet he ever re- 
mained a Hindu in religion, and a 
munificent patron of Brdhmans. He 
was an accomplished musician and 
linguist, reading daily the English 
newspapers and light literature, and 
in the management of his revenue he 
displayed all the prudence, liberality, 
aad exactness of the most sagacious 
English nobleman, It is he of whom 
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Lord Valentia speaks with so much 
praise in 1804, and Heber in 1826. 
He died in 1832, and was succeeded 
by his son Sivaji, who died in 1853, 
when the country having been already 
appropriated by the E. I. C., all the 
property also of this once powerful 

ily was so completely confiscated 
that Sivaji’s daughter, the present Prin- 
cess of Tanjur, was left in extreme 
penury. She still inhabits the palace 
of her ancestors, but lives the life of 
a recluse without any of the luxuries 
or even comforts befitting her rank, 
though in all respects deserving of 
them. 

The travellers’ b. at Tanjur is con- 
veniently situated a little to the 8. of 
the Little Fort, in which is the Great 
Pagoda, which with the palace of the 
Raja in the Great Fort,and Schwartz’s 
Church, are the sights of Tanjur. The 
two Forts of Tanjur are so connected 
that they may be almost regarded as 
one. The smaller one lies to the S. 
of the other, and near its S. wall is 
the Great Pagoda. On this side the 
French made their attack in August, 
1758, under M. Lally, as did the Eng- 
lish in 1771. On the W. is a tank 
about 400 yds. square. On the N. the 
smaller fort joins the larger, being 
itself 660 yds. in length from the outer 
bank of the ditch at the 8S. angle to 
the point of junction of the forts. 
From this point to the N. bank of its 
ditch the larger fort is 1240 yds. long, 
and about the same broad, from E. to 
W., being circular ; whereas the smaller 
fort isa parallelogram. The walls of 
both forts are built of large stones ; 
on the corners of the ramparts are 
cavaliers ; the ditch varies from 40 to 
20 yds. in breadth, and is from 20 to 
30 ft. deep. It is cut out of the solid 
rock 


The Great Pagoda—At p. 343 of 
Mr, Fergusson’s “ History of Architec- 
ture” will be found a plan of this tem- 
ple, and a valuable account of it. The 
following account is from notes made 
on personally visiting the building 
with Dr. Burnell, the celebrated 
Orientalist, and from a plan given to 
the author by him. The temple is 
galled Feria Kovil, which signifies 
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‘Great Temple.” The building stands 
in the lesser fort at the W., nearly due 
KE. and W., the entrance being on the 
eastern side. To enter you pass under 
@ gopura, the base of which, on’the 
eastern side, which is the larger of the 
two, is 58 ft. from E. to W., and 42 ft. 
from N. to 8., with a passage between 
the two bases 21 ft. broad and 58 ft. 
long. Then follow a passage 170 ft. 
long, and a second gopura of smaller 
dimensions. It is very difficult to 
count the storeys of the gopuras, as 
they are not well defined ; but there 
appears to be 6 in the outer gopura 
and 4 in the inner, and their height 
may be reckoned at about 90 and 60 ft. 
There is a long inscription in Tamil 
characters of the 4th cent. on either 
side of the passage through the 2nd 
Gopura, After this the outer en- 
closure of the Pagoda is entered, which 
is 415 ft.from N. to S., and 800 ft. 
from E. to W. Immediately inside 
this enclosure after passing the 2nd 
Gopura are 2 slabs let into the pave- 
ment with Maratha inscriptions, re- 
cording repairs to the temple, with the 
dates Shaka 1723=1801 A.D., on the 
rt. hand slab, and Shaka 1797 on the 
1. hand slab, with an English date, 
December, 1875. On the 1. hand is a 
well, and along the whole length of 
the 8. wall is a strip of garden about 
51 ft. broad with 3 wells in it, and at 
the W. end 108 lingams. On the rt. 
ig the Yajasdla, a place where sacri- 
fices are offered, and the Sabhapati 
Kovil or shrine of Shiva, as the pre- 
siding god of an assembly. This 
building is 56 ft. long from N.to6S., 
and 36 ft. from E. to W. Almost 
exactly in a line with the W. wall of 
this shrine, but 60 ft. to the S. of it 1s 
the E. wall of the inner enclosure, and 
the entrance into it by steps. The 
breadth of this at the steps from N. 
to S.is 113 ft., and its depth about 
90 ft. from E. to W. There are 2 
Balipirams or altars close to the E. 
wall, one inside and one outside, and 
at about 40 ft. to the W. of this E. 
wall is a Mandapam or pavilion 102 ft. 
from HE, to W., and about 48 ft. from 
N. to 8., and 35 ft. high, covering a 
gigantic nandi in hlack granite, a 
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monolith 12 ft. 10 in. high (see Dr. 
Burnell’s Great Temple of Tanjur, p. 4, 
note), and 16 ft. long. This réhana 
or vehicle of Shiva is supposed to re- 
present the roarmg thunder-cloud. 
W. of this pavilion is the Kodi 
Maram in the front row of a series of 
pillars, of which the first 3 rows are 
of 5 pillars each, and the next 6 of 6 
each. You then ascend 17 steps and 
enter a portico supported by 3 rows of 
4 pillars each, which leads to a hall 
75 ft.from N. to S., and 70 ft. from 
E.to W., inside measurement, which 
again leads to a second hall, also 75 
ft. from N. to:S., and 65 ft. from 
E. to W., or reckoning the partition 
wall the 2 halls are about 1145 ft. from 
EK.to W. A passage is then crossed 
90 ft. long from N. to S., and 20 ft. 
broad from E, to W., approached on 
the N. and §. by flights of steps. In 
the centre of the W. wall of this pas- 
sage is the entrance to the square 
adytum, which is 96 ft. 3 in. from N. 
to §., and about 90 ft. from E.to W. 
Within this is a second enclosure 56 ft. 
from N. to §., and 54 ft. from E. to 
W., and over the whole is superim- 
posed the vast tower of the Vimanah, 
200 ft. high including the Shikr or 
spiked ornament, which is very short, 
and not more than 10 ft. high. In the 
centre of the inner enclosuie is a huge 
black stone on which is placed the 
Lingam. A little to the W. of the 
centre ofthe S. wall of the outer en- 
closure/# an image of Shiva facing 
to thg@/S. On the N.E. of the Great 
Towef and close to it is the Chandi- 
Kovil, or shrine of the god, who 
brts to the chief god the arrival of 
6rshippers. Beyond this at the N.W. 
orner of the outer enclosure is the 
FSubrahmanya Kovil, Shrine of Kartti- 
keya, the son of Shiva and deity of 
war, who is called Subrahmanya (from 
su good, brahman a Brahman) because 
he is so good to Brahmans and their 
ee protector. 
here is a picture of this wonderful 
shrine at p. 345 of Mr. Fergusson’s 
“History of Indian Architecture,” and 
he says of it, that it “is as exquisite a 
iece of decorative architecture as is to 
found in the 8, of India, and though 
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small, almost divides our admiration 
with the temple itself.” This shrine is 
sometimes called the Skanda temple, 
from Skanda, another name of Kartti- 
keya. It consists of a towey 55 ft. 
high, raised on a base 45 ft. sq., 
adorned with pillars and pilasteis, 
which ornament is continued along a 
corridor 60 ft. long. which communi- 
cates with a second building 50 ft. sq. 
to the E. The tower of the shrine has 
above the base 5 rows of figures. 
Towards the HE. end of the corridor 
there is a flight of steps on the N. side 
leading into the corridor, and one on 
the S. side descending from it. The 
dwarpals at the doors here are particu- 
larly to be remarked, for whereas the 
grand temple and the shrines anterior 
to it are all built of granite, these 
drarpais are of syenite, which takes a 
finer polish than granite, and these 
statues are wonderfully bright. The 
base of the grand temple, 7.¢., the 
Vimanah and halls leading to it, is 
covered with inscriptions in the old 
Tamil of the 11th century, which Dr. 
Burnell with wonderful learning and 
labour has deciphered. This writing 
enumerates grants made to the temple 
by Vira Chola, who reigned from 1064 
to 1114 A.D., and was one of the great- 
est Hindi monarchs that ever lived. 
To the left of the 8S. flight of steps by 
which access is gained to the passage 
immediately adjoining the Vimanah 
the inscription in the recess mentions 
the conquest of Bengal and N. India. 
The pyramidal tower over the Vi- 
manah has evidently often been re- 
paired in its upper part, where the 
images of gods and demons with which 
it is covered are now only of cement. 
At the place where the figures begin 
are some curious fan-shaped orna- 
ments, which are perhaps, intended to 
represent peacocks’ tails. This tower 
from its vast height and bulk cannot 
but make a great impression on the 
spectator. It is only 48 ft. lower than 
the Kutb Minar at Dihli and vastl 

more bulky. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to count the storeys, as they are 
not well defined. Mr. Fergusson says 
there are 18, and others have counted 
16, which would correspond to the 
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height if it be 200 ft. The N. Gopura 
of the great Shiva temple at Bijanagar 
is 133 ft. 5 in. to the top of the 11th 
storey, above which it is impossible to 
ascend, which would give an average 
of 12 ft. to a storey, and this would 
make a 16-storeyed temple 192 ft. 
high exclusive of the Shikr. 

At the S.W. end of the outer en- 
closure, opposite to the Subrahmanya 
shrine, is one to Ganesh, the other son 
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ischen Gdtter,”’ printed at Madras, 
1868, 

Dr. Burnell says in his pamphlet, 
“The Great Temple of Tanjore,” “ This 
temple is really the most remarkable 
of all the temples in the extreme 8. of 
India ; is one of the oldest, and as it 
has been preserved with little altera- 
tion, if not, perhaps, the largest, it 
is the best specimen of the style of 
architecture peculiar to India 8. of 


of Shiva, which is probably very Madras 


modern. It is called, in Tamil, Pillaiyar 
Kovil, and is 50 ft. long from KE. to 
W., and 35 ft. broad from N. to §. 
where broadest, that is at the E. ex- 
tremity. There is a Maratha inscrip- 
tion on the pediment on its W. face, 
with the date 1720 Shaka=1798 A.D. 
Dr. Burnell considers the Subrahmanya 
temple to be not older than 350 
years at most. Its beautiful carving 
seems to be in imitation of wood. 
Before leaving that shrine descend the 
steps facing the N. side of the Vi- 
manah, and carry your eye to the left- 
hand peacock’s tail, and you will ob- 
serve in the centre of the line of figures 
that follows the unmistakable bust of 
a European with a «ound hat. The 
face is that of a chubby, self-satisfied 
John Bull, and the Indians say it was 
put there by the builder of the temple, 
as a practical prophecy that the Eng- 
lish would come and take the coun- 
try. It has, however, no doubt been 
added at some time when the temple 
has been repaired, and is no proof 
that the great tower itself is modern. 
On the contrary, the inscriptions show 
that that dates from the 11th century. 
Not far from the steps by which you 
descend from the Subrahmanya shrine 
is a small temple to Durga, Shiva’s wife, 
and on the wall of the great temple 
opposite this. the gigantic inscription 
begins which Dr. Burnell was the first 
to read, and there it is easy to make 
out the word Tanjuir, which occurs 
not far from the commencement. On 
this N. side of the great temple, is a 
garden, and another small temple to 
Amma, another form of Shiva’s wife. 
Those who care to know more about 
8. Indian mythology, may consult 
Ziegenbalg’s “ Genealogie der Malabar- 


“ This style arose under the Céla (or 
Tanjore) kings in the 11th cent. A.D., 
when nearly all the great temples 
to Siva in §. India were built, and it 
continued in use in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, during which the great 
temples to Vishnu were erected. Up 
to the beginning of the 16th cent., 
these temples remained almost un- 
changed, but at that time all 8S. India 
became subject to the kings of Vijay- 
anagara, and one of these named 
Krishnardéya (1509-1530) rebuilt or 
added to most of the great temples of 
the 8. The chief feature of the archi- 
tecture of this later period is the con- 
struction of the enormous gopuras 
which are so conspicuous at Conjeve- 
ram, Chedambram and Shrirangam. 
All these were built by Kyrishnaraya ; 
they do not form part of the original 
8. E. style, but were intended as forti- 
fications to protect the shrines from 
foreign invaders, and certain plunder 
and desecration, as the Hindus of 
8.E. first discovered on the Muham- 
madan invasion of 1310 A.D. 

“, . . . . The ceremonies and 
processions at the great Tanjore temple 
are now carried out in an economical 
way; it has lost its once immense 
property, and depends almost entirely 
on the husband of H. H. the Princess, 

» «© »« « » » Tothe archeologist 
the temple and its ritual are of little 
interest compared with the inscrip- 
tions which cover the walls. A 
of these was photographed in 1859, by 
order of Sir C. Trevelyan, and pub- 
lished by the government, but without 
result, In 1871, I made out the cha- 
racter, and the whole has been copied 
under my direction, by a learned 
Tamil scholar, Madura Muthai Pillai, 
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whose transcript will shortly be pub- 
lished. Nearly all these inscriptions 
—there are only 2 or 3 of a later date 
—belong to the reign of Vira Céla, or 
from 1064 to 1114 A.D. During the 
reign of his father, Rajdrdaja, the Cola 
power recovered from the defeats it 
had suffered from the kings of the 
Dakhan, and beginning with a conquest 
of the Telugu sea-coast, it soon be- 
came an object of alarm to the kings 
of the N. Five of these formed a 
confederacy, and were defeated. The 
Colas then conquered, not only the 
whole of the Dakhan, but invaded 
Bengal and Oudh. and reduced the 
kingdom of Ceylon to a miserable 
state. The whole of India which in 
the 11th cent. remained subject to 
Hindu kings then became subject to 
Vira Cola, and he was, beyond doubt, 
the greatest Hindi king known to 
history. As these inscriptions state, he 
did not spare the kings he conquered, 
and the enormous plunder which 
he gained became the chief means 
of building and endowing the great 
temples of the 8. But his conquests 
cost the Hindus a heavy price in the 
end ; his kingdom soon fell to pieces, 
and by the middle of the next cent.. it 
had become so insignificant that the 
Singhalese, who had already shaken off 
the Cola yoke, invaded the Tamil coun- 
try. They vanquished and plundered 
the Hindu kingdoms of the Dakhan, 
and the N. fell an easy prey to the 
advancing Muhammadans, and in 1310 
they conquered the whole Tamil coun- 
try, and established a Muhammadan 
dynasty at Madura, which lasted for 
about 60 years. Thus all the spoils 
of India came into the hands of the 
Muhammadans almost in a day, and 
were taken to Dihli. The full im- 
portance of Vira Cola’s reign is only 
to be gathered from this inscription, 
but it contains other information also 
of great value. It proves, e.g., that in 
the 11th cent. gold was the most com- 
mon precious metal in India, and stu- 
pendous quantities of it are mentioned 
here; silver, on the other hand, is 
little mentioned, and it thus appears 
that the present state of things, which 
is exactly the reverse, was only brought 
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about by the Portuguese in the 16th 
cent. These inscriptions will also 
throw much light on the history and 
geography of India in the llth cent. 
of which we at present know s0 little, 
and also on the constitution of the 
village communities, a subject that is 
now of deep interest to the students 
of customs and comparative juris- 
prudence. Thus from any point of 
view, it is difficult to overrate the 
value of these documents ; when edited 
and fully explained—no easy task— 
they will clear up much that is now 
obscure, and will completely refute 
the idle, though perhaps plausible 
guesses that, at present, take the 
place of history in S. India.” 

The Palace of the Princess of Tan- 
jur—this building is in the Great 
Fort, a little to the E. of the centre. 
The entrance is in the E. wall of the 
fort, it is ? of am. from the Rly. Stat., 
and the travellers’ b. is on the rt. hand 
about half way, so that it is a short 
drive or walk. There is a masonry 
bridge over the first ditch, which is 
there about 100 ft. broad. In one of 
the rooms of the travellers’ b., Lord 
Hastings died of fever, which he 
caught in the Segur Pass going to the 
Nilgiri hills, The palace is a vast 
building of masonry, and stands on 
the 1. of the street, which runs north- 
ward through the fort; it was built 
about 1550 a.D. After passing through 
2 quadrangles, you enter a 3rd, on the 
N. side of which is a building like a 
gopura, 90 ft. high, with 8 storeys. 
It was once anarmoury. Application 
to view this building must be made a 
week before. At p. 384 of his “ History 
of Architecture,’ Mr. Fergusson says 
of this tower: “As you approach 
Tanjur, you see 2 great Vimanahs not 
unlike each other in dimensions or 
outline, and at a distance can hardly 
distinguish which belongs to the great 
temple. On close inspection, how- 
ever, that of the palace turns out to 
be made up of dumpy pilasters and fat 
balusters, and ill-designed mouldings 
of Italian architecture, mixed up with 
a few details of Indian art! a more 
curious and tasteless jumble could 
hardly be found in Calcutta or Lakh- 
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nau.” On the E. side of the quad- 
rangle is the Telugu Darbar room, of 
which Mr. Fergusson gives a view at 
p. 883. It has on the outside pillars, 
and within 3 arches supported in the 
centre by 2 pillars. Ascending some 
steps between these, you come to a plat- 
form of black granite 18 ft. 8 in. long, 
and 16 ft. 10 in. broad, by 11 ft. 10 in. 
deep. On the sides are sculptured in 
alto relievo, Surs and Asurs fighting. 
On this platform stands a white marble 
statue of Sharfoji, the pupil of Schwarz, 
and the last Raj& but one. He is 
standing with the palms of his hands 
joined as if in prayer, and he wears the 
curious triangular pointed cap used by 
the Tanjur princes in the last 4 cent. of 
their rule. The statue is by Flaxman, 
and is a good specimen of that great 
artist’s performances. On the wall to 
the rt. of the spectator is a strange 
picture of Lord Pigot. Fame, repre- 
sented as a BaéuxéAms female, is blow- 
ing a trumpet, which she holds with 
one hand, while she supports a picture 
of Lord Pigot with the other. Below 
her is a mourning female ; on the pe- 
destal which supports the oval frame 
of the portrait is inscribed : 


of Madras raised 
Feb, 17th, 1759. 


Died 
May 11th, 1777. 

There are also numerous pictures of 
the Rajas, and one of the present 
Princess as a child. In the same quad- 
rangle is the library, in which is a most 
remarkable collection of 18,000 Skr. 
MSS., of which 8000 are written on 
palm leaves, This library is unique, 
and in India, at least, nothing at all 
equal to it is to be found as regards 
Sanskrit. Dr. Burnell has made a 
careful descriptive catalogue of 12,000 
of the MSS., which has occupied all 
his spare time for 7 years, and is a 
work which will be of the greatest 
value and assistance to oriental 
scholars. The commencement of this 
library was made at the end of the 
16th or beginning of the 17th cent. 
(see note by Dr. Burnell, printed by 
Higginbotham & Co., Madras), At 
that time, Tanjur was ruled by Telugu 
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Naiks, who came from Vijayana- 
gar, and deposed the Chola princes. 
The MSS. they collected were written 
on palm leaves in the Telugu, cha- 
racter, but Sanskyit language. In 
1675 or 1677, the Mardthas conquered 
Tanjur, and the last Naik burned 
himself and his wives in the S, quad- 
rangle of the palace where the li- 
brary is. Sharfoji Raja, the pupil 
of Schwarz, during a visit to Banaras 
in 1820-30, coliected far the larger 
number of MSS., and his successor 
Sivaji added many, but of inferior 
value. At Sivajis death many pre- 
cious MSS. were stolen. The MSS. 
are written in Devanagari, Nardi- 
nagari, Telugu, Kannada, Granthi, 
Malayalam, Bengali, Panjabi or Kash- 
miri, and Uriya, Hundreds of volumes 
here treat of the doctrines of Madha- 
vacharya, a Kannada Brahman of the 
12th cent., and founder of the Dwaita 
sect of the Vedantists, whose doctrines 
have as yet been almost a secret. 
He believed, however, that the human 
soul was distinct from the Divine 
Spirit. Here also is a collection of 
the Tantras and Agamas of the §. of 
India; and Shilpashastras, or works 
on architecture and the constructive 
arts. The native librarian here, named 
Kuwachattu, is a most learned and 
intelligent gentleman, and Dr. Burnell 
has recently succeeded in getting his 
miserable pittance of rs. 6 or 10s. a 
month, raised to rs. 16, about 25s. a 
month! After this the visitor will go 
to the Maratha Darbar, which is in 
another quadrangle. Here is a large 
picture of Sivaji, the last Raja, with 
his chief secretary on his rt., and his 
Diwan on his 1, Remark also a fine 
bust of Nelson, said by competent 
judges to be extremely like him. It 
has the following inscription : 
His Highness Chattrapati Maharajah Rajah 
Shri Sirtoji (sve) 
ah of Tanjur 
is presented by the Hon. Anne Seymour Damer 
with this bust of 


NELSON 
executed by herself 
as a mark of her respect and esteem. 
There is also the model of a skeleton, 
and various handsome dresses are 
shown worn by the late Raja, and 
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also a silver haudaj or elephant saddle, 
and some frontlets for horses, and a 
double-barrelled gun by Manton, inlaid 
with. gold. Afterwards the visitor 
may see the hunting leopards in cages 
large enough for tigers. 

Schwarz's Church is in the Little 
Fort, ciose to the Shivaganga Tank, 
which is much used by the inhab. of 
Tanjur for drinking purposes. Over 
the Fort Gate is the date 1777, and 
over the facade of its church is 


Hee 
Domus precum 
Constructa est 
A.D. 1779. 


The church is 85 ft. long, and 59 broad. 
Jn the centre opposite the communion 
table is a very fine group of figures in 
white marble, by Flaxman, represent- 
ing the death of Schwarz. The aged 
missionary is extended on his bed, and 
on his left stands the Raja Sarfoji, 
his pupil, with 2 attendants, while on 
his right is the missionary Kohlner. 
and near the bottom of the bed are 4 
boys. The inscription is :— 


To the Memory of the 
Reveiend Christian Frederic Swartz (sic), 
born at Sonnenburg of Neumark in the King- 
dom of Prussia, 
the 26th of October, 1726, 
and died at Tanjur the 13th of February, 1798, 
in the 72nd year of his age. 
Devoted from his early manhood to the office of 
Missionary in the East, 
the similarity of his situation to that of 
the first preachers of the Gospel 
produced in him, a peculiar resemblance to 
the simple sanctity of the 
Apostolic Church. 
His natural vivacity won the affection 
as his unspotted probity and purity of life 
e commanded the 
reverence of the 
Christian, Muhammadan, and Hindu; 
for sovereign Princes, Hindus, and Muham- 


madans, 
selected this humble pastor 
as the medium of political negociation with 
the British Government, 
and the very marble that here records his 
virtues, 
was raised by 
the liberal affection and esteem of the 


h of Tanj 
Maha Rajah Sirfojee (sic). 
There are also tablets to Miss Sophia 
Maitland, died 1750, Mrs. Strange, 
1791, and Mrs. Burrows, died 1789. 


The small house N.W. of the church, 
aud close to it, is said to have been 
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Schwarz’s habitation. Next to the 
Shivagangs Tank is the People’s Park, 
taken from grounds which belonged 
to the Princess of Tanjur. Close by 
is the district jail, an old building 
not intended for a jail. On March 11th, 
1878, there were 309 prisoners, of whom 
10 were civil debtors, 21 women, and 
5 boys. There are no solitary cells. 
In 1867 it was the central jail. After 
this the Jesuit Church may be visited, 
called the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
finished in August 1862. There are 
on either side 7 pillars, and 2 pilasters, 
and above. some of the names of the 
following benefactors: De Tardy de 
Montravel with the motto “ Sanguine 
nobilis virtutibus nobilior ;’’ De la Ro- 
chette, “ Tllzesa fluctibus ;” De Mocette 
de Morigni, “Diou et Lou Ré,” and 
Ferrat de Pont Martin, without a 
motto. There are also the Arms of 
one Indian Amuswami Modeliar, with 
the Virgin’s name in Tamil. In the 
Station church there is a handsome 
tablet to Schwarz, and in the cemetery 
adjoining is a vast square of common 
masonry without inscription, where 
Lord Hastings was buried. The Col- 
lector of Tanjur has a charming resi- 
dence at Vallam about 6 m. from Tanjur 
tothe W. Itis worth driving out there 
to see it. 


Tanjur to Négapatnam (Negapatam). 


mn 
Names of = | Trains. Reruns’ 
Stations. S | 
TANJGR JUNC- A.M {P.M.| 
lane | | TASB 
1. Satiam - : 101-5 
lam . | 947] 9.54/3.41/9 Stat on 1. 
2. foameree | 8$ |10.0 | 3.54 tiga on ©. 
3. Nidamanga- =| 
lam. 16 110.59}4.18'8 'Stat. on L 
4, Korsdachari! 5} ‘11.18 4.37| & \Stat. on 1. 
5. Kuhkari. .! 6g 111.42 4.59!& Stat, on r 
6. Triwalur | 3% |12.20,5.16 © Stat. on 1 
7. Kivalir , .! 74 (12.45 5.40; 2 
8. Sik. | 34 | 1.0 [5 54) Stat. onr. 
9, Nagapatnam) 3} | 1.12)6.5 |> Stat. on 1 
Ss | 3 
Total. .'48} | 
[ a 


A mile beyond Satiamangalam on the 
rt. of the line is a remarkably fine 
banyan tree, a grove in itself, and 
between Satiamangalam and Tanjur 
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is theytown and village of an Indian 
gentleman named Vira, which he oc- 
casionAlly lends to Europeans. For a 
few.miles before reaching Nagapatnam 
the country loses its fertile aspect, and 
changés to a salt marsh with a very 
strong saline smell. Nagapatnam is 
& municipal town with 48,525 inhab., 
and the capital of a district which 
numbers 200,733 persons. There is no 
travellers’ b. here, but there is a Hétel 
de 1 Eurepe near the old Dutch ceme- 
tery, kept by M. Sabatier, late Judge 
at Karikal, where, at all events, lodg- 
ing, such as it is, is procurable. The 
Superintendent of the Rly. has the best | 
house in the place. He lives 2m. to| 
the N. of the Stat. near the seashore, 
and his house has an upper storey, 
which is comparatively cool. In the, 
direction of this house at # m. from 
the Stat. is a massive round brick 
building which was the powder maga- 
vine of the Dutch. The walls are 5 ft. 
thick, and it is now used asa pound 
for strayed cattle. Close to this is a 
road which turns to the W., and at 
200 yds. a nalah in which the water 
is full of a stinging jelly-fish called 
in Tamil Taniya. After crossing the 
bridge over this, and going 100 yds., 
one comes to the Akra Tank, 400 ft. 
square, and supplied with good water, 
which is used for drinking, and in 
which half the people of the town 
bathe and wash their clothes. In the 
centre of the N. side is a flight of 11 
steps leading down tu the water, and 
at 32 ft. from the top of those steps is 
a fine pippal tree (Ficus religiosa). 
Here a few years ago a famous Sanyasi 
or Hindu réligieux was buried, per- 
mission having been obtained by his 
friends from an Indian municipal com- 
missioner. The civilian in charge of 
the district ordered the body to be 
removed for fear of its polluting the 
water. This caused considerable ex- 
citement. However, the body was 
removed, and buried in a rice field 
200 yds. to the N.W., and the people 
have erected a brick building over it. 
Such are the occurrences which some- 
times lead to serious disturbances in 


dia. 
The Old Dutch church of St. Peter's. 
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—This church is due N. from the Rly. 
Stat., and about } m. from it on the 
N. side of the road. It is 126 ft. long 
from N. to §., and 37 ft. broad from E. 
toW. Thecommuniontableand railing 
are of teak, and are in the centre of the 
EH. wall. On the walls are the escut- 
cheons of several noble Dutch families. 
One specimen of the inscriptions will 
suffice. Under a female figure stand- 
ing in a nautilus in the sea, a coronet 
surmounting the coat of arms: 

** Nata, 21 September, A° 1687, 

Obiit, 13 November, 1709.” 

There is a very large tomb in the 
cemetery with dome to this lady, 
whose name was Van Steel. At 4m. 
S.E. of this church is all that is left 
of the fort, a low wall with a flag-staff. 
Turning from this, back to the Stat. 
and close to it is the Old Dutch Ceme- 
tery. Hereare tombs of English officers, 
Americans, Indian Christians and many 
Dutchmen of rank. 

The Chinese Pagoda.—The most re- 
markable building at Nagapatnam, 
one of the mo&t remarkable in S. India, 
was the Chinese Pagoda, which has 
unfortunately been removed, but men- 
tion of it cannot be omitted. It stood 
about 1 m. to the N.W. of Nagapat- 
nam, and is thus referred to in Col. 
Yule’s book, 8. Marco Polo, p. 273: 
“Some correboration of the supposition 
that the Tanjur ports were those fre- 
quented by Chinese trade may be found 
in the fact that a remarkable pagoda 
of uncemented brickwork about a m. 
to the N.W. of Nagapatnam popularly 
bears, or bore, the name of the Chinese 
Pagoda. Ido not mean to imply that 
the building was Chinese, but that the 
application of that name to a ruin of 
strange character pointed to some tra- 
dition of Chinese visitors. Sir W. 
Elliott, to whom I am indebted for the 
sketch of it, given on the next page, 
states that this building differed es- 
sentially from any of Hind 
architecture with which he was ac- 
quainted, but being without inscrip- 
tion or sculpture it was impossible 
to assign to it any authentic origin. 
Nadgapatnam was, however, celebrated 
as a seat of Buddhist worship, and this 
may have & remnant of their 
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work. In 1846 it consisted of 3 storeys 
divided by cornices of stepped brick- 
work. The interior was epen to the 
top, and showed the marks of a floor 
about 20 ft. from the ground, Its 
general appearance is shown by the 
cut. This interesting building was 
reported in 1859 to be in too dilapi- 
dated a state for repair, and I believe 
it now exists no longer. Sir W. 
Elliott also tells me that collectors 
employed by him picked up in the 
sand at several stations on this line 
numerous Byzantine and Chinese, as 
well as Hindu coins. The brickwork 
of the pagoda described by him as 
very fine and closely fitted, but with- 
out cement, corresponds to that of the 
Burmese and Ceylonese medieval Bud- 
dhist buildings. The architecture has 
a slight resemblance to that of Polla- 
narua in Ceylon.” 

This most interesting building was 
demolished by order of the Madras 
Governor in 1869, and on the spot 
where it stood now stands a b. in 
which the day scholars of St. Joseph’s 
College assemble. 

St. Joseph's College.—This colicge 
stands a m. N.W. of the Rly. Stat. It 
was founded in 1840 by the Jesuits in 
charge of the Madura mission. After 
the establishment of the Madras Uni- 
versity, this college was affihated to 
it. Although St. Joseph’s was estab- 
lished primarily for the sake of Catholic 
children it is also open to all creeds 
and classes of society, and the educa- 
tion therefore embraces all grades of 
instruction, from the elementary to the 
standard of Bachelorof Arts. Morethan 
200 students, almost all Catholics, are 
boarded in the College, and there are 
about as many day scholars. In the 10 
years that haveelapsed since thecollege 
was affiliated to the University, 100 
students have passed the matriculation 

amination, and 15 have taken the 

helor’s degree. One of the parti- 
cularities of the institution is that the 
Christians take up Latin as an optional 
language. The chief sources of support 
to the College are endowments made 
by charitable persons from Europe, 
and from the Catholic mission, a small 
grant from government, and the school 
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fees. Eighteen professors, of whom 3 
are Europeans, are employed at the 
College, and live in a fine building 
erected in 1850 on thesite once occupied 
by the house of the Dutch Governor a 
cen’ ago. 

About 34 m. N. of Nagapatnam is 
Nagur, a small town remarkable for 
what are called the 5 Pagodas. This 
name is very inappropriate, for pagoda 
is only a corrupt form of the word 
butkadah, “idol temple,’ and the 
building here to which it is applied is 
@ mosque with 5 minars, which can 
be seen at sea 20 m. off. It is. there- 
fore, a favourite landmark for sailors. 
A saint, called Kadir Sahib, descended 
from ’Abdu’l Kadir Gilani, and conse- 
quently from the Imam Husain, is 
said to have come here from Manik- 
pur, and to have died in 1560 A.D., 
and to have been buried here about 
300 years ago, and this building was 
erected by one of the Mardtha Rajas 
of Tanjur, some say by Sharfoji in 
1711, others by Pratap in 1741. It 
is acurious fact that both Hindus and 
Muslims worship here. In front of 
the entrance stands the tallest minar, 
which has 10 storeys, and is said to be 
200 ft. high, but in reality is about 
140 ft. It is very solidly built of 
masoniy. Still nearer the entrance 
are 2 other minars, of 6 storeys each, 
and at the back of the mosque are 2 
more also of 6 storeys. There is alsoa 
handsome tank at the back of the 
mosque. 

On the 10th of Jamadu’s sani, the 
anniversary of the Saint’s death, a fes- 
tival is observed, which lasts from the 
Ist to the 9th of the month. This was 
first celebrated in 1700 A.D. but the 
present buildings were erected after 
the endowment of the shrine by Pratap 
Sing, the Maratha Raja of Tanjur, 
with some small villages in 1761, and 
by his son Tuljaji. In all the endow- 
ment consists of 15 villages. Kadir 
Sahib had a foster son, Yusuf, and his 
descendants hold the shrine and its 
endowment in 640 shares. They pos- 
sess a book of wild legends about the 
Saint, written in very fair Arabic, and 
it has been translated into Persian, 
Hindistanf and Tamil, The sailors in 
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the coasting trade pay dues to this 
shrine. One of the legends is to the 
effect that the Saint knew he would 
die, and told Shaikh Yusuf, who 
grieved much. The Saint told him 
not to sorrow, but to wash his corpse 
with rain-water and give him the 
salutation, to which he would reply 
by telling him what todo. If he did 
not reply, then Yusuf was to return to 
his own country. Yusuf did as he was 
directed, and the salutation was re- 
turned by the corpse, who told Yusuf 
to remain and the gifts to the shrine 
would support him and his children. 
Yusuf had 6 sons and 2 daughters. 

Karikal.—As far as Nagur the road 
from Nagapatnam to Karikal and 
Tranquebar is a very fair one. After 
that it is full of holes. Turning to the 
rt. after passing Nagur, you cross a 
stream, 50 yds. broad, by a bridge, and 
at the 5th m. pass through Tirumal- 
rayan, a town of 5000 inhab., with a 
few good houses, 3 m. beyond which 
is Karikal, a town of 7000 people, 
where the French have a Deputy- 
Governor, or Chef de service, who has 
a large and comfortable house. Tran- 
quebar is about 5 m. N. of this, and at 
14 m. before reaching it you pass a 
bridge over a fine stream, the Nandilar. 
In the centre of the bridge is a finger- 
post, with Frangais on the 8. and 
Anglais on the N. The travellers’ 
b. is close to the Fort, and has an 
upstairs room and tolerable quarters. 
The ascent to the upper room is by an 
almost perpendicular staircase, more 
like a ladder. 

Tranquebar or Tarangambadi, proba- 
bly has its name from the Tamil word 
Tarangam “wave,” and bédi, “ vil- 
lage.” It stands in N.lat.11°1’, E.long. 
79° 55’. A Danish E. I. Co. was esta- 
blished at Copenhagen in 1612, and the 
first Danish merchantman arrived on 
the Coromandel coast in 1616, when 
the Co. bought the village of Tranque- 
bar with land around it, 5 m. long 
and 3 broad, from the Raja of Tanjur. 
Here they erected the fort of Danne- 
borg, and the settlement increased 
rapidly. In 1624 the Co. made over 
their territory with their charter 
to Christian [V., in liquidation of their 
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debt to him. In 1807 the British took 

ssession of this and all the other 

anish settlements in’ India, but re- 
stored them in 1814. Finally, in, 1845, 
the king of Denmark ceded the terri- 
tory to the English for £20,000. In 
1780 Haidar ’Ali exacted a fine of 
£14,000 from the Danish Government 
for supplying the Nuwab of the Kar- 
natik with arms. For some years 
after it had been acquired, an assistant- 
judgevisited Tranquebar and held Ses- 
sions there, but that was discontinued 
in 1875 until 1878, and in consequence 
the place rapidly decayed. Itis now 
aardly accessible, steamers do not stop 
at it, and the road to it (in 1878) was 
execrable. A few years ago it was 
one of the most delightful places in §S. 
India, and was visited for health’s 
sake. It is now (1878) utterly ruined. 
There used to be a considerable trade 
with the Straits, the seaports of India, 
and the Mauritius, to which large 
quantities of soap were exported. 
This has entirely ceased. The town 
consists of a handsome square or place 
facing the sea, with 2 very good streets 
running off from either corner on the 
W. That on the S. side is Queen St., 
and that on the N., King St., which is 
the better of the two. On the &. side 
of the place is the former citadel, the 
Danneborg, now used as a jail: On 
the N. side of the place are the official 
buildings of the former Government, 
the Danish, the largest of which was 
used till lately as a District and Sessions 
Court. The houses, which are remark- 
ably good and well built, are not like the 
usual Indian banglas, with compounds, 
but adjoin one another in a street. On 
the 8S. side of King St. is the Lutheran 
Mission Church, called the Jerusalem, 
and on the opposite side is the English 
Church or Zion, formerly the church 
of the Danish community, now the 
English Protestant church. The tower 
has a short spire in the Danish style. 
The Lutheran is a large cruciform 
building. Carl Graul, the well-known 
traveller and Oriental scholar, was 
head of the Lutheran Mission for some 
time. On either side of the altar in 
the Jerusalem Church are tablets, one 
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to that of Griindler. Tranquebar is 
the head-quarters of the German 
Lutheran Mission, with churches in 
several places in the Tanjur and 8. 
Arkat Collectorates. The Mission was 
founded by Ziegenbalg in 1707, and 
is now conducted by Germans from 
Leipzig. There is a good history of 
the Mission by Fenger down to recent 
times, translated into English, and 
published at Tranquebar. The town 
is surrounded by a Fort-wall, in good 
order. Cholera is almost unknown at 
Tranquebaér. When it was sold to the 
English, many Danish families emi- 
grated, and now scarce one is left. 
The Danes lived at this place to a 
great age. And it used to be a plea- 
sant sight some years ago to see, 
as the sun was about to set, the very 
old ladies coming out in their best 
attire to call on their neighbours. 
The Danneborg consists of a most 
solidly built wall from 15 to 18 ft. 
high, with rooms round it, and 2 soli- 
tary cells at the S. side, perched on 
the wall. Over the door is CY Chris- 
tian 7th. On the 9th March, 1878, 
there were 138 adult male prisoners, 
10 females, 2 boys, and 12 civil debtors 
=162. The wall on the K. side is 9 ft. 
thick, and there is no ventilation at 
top. In the vestry-room of the Eng- 
lish Protestant Church there is a 
curious old picture of the Lord’s 
Supper, with the line “Tu vis esse 
meus per coenam Christi sacratam.”’ 
Observe also a very handsome baptis- 
mal font of black marble, and a bell 
with the date 1752. 

If the traveller desire a day’s 
antelope shooting he may, on his 
return to Nagapatnam, pay a visit 
to Point Calimere, which is 31 m. §., 
and which can be reached by the 
Canal, or by land in a palki. The 
word is an Anglo-Indian corruption 
of the Tamil Kallimetu, “ Hill of the 
Huphorbia.” The Collector of Tanjur 
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visitor, as the place is most salubrious. 
The b., to which the Collector would 
probably grant access, is but 5 minutes’ 
walk from the sea, but there is also 
good encamping ground nearit. The 
soilis sandy, but passable for wheeled 
vehicles. Herds of antelope frequent 
the neighbouring jungles and the 
vicinity of Kodekad or Kodekarni, a 
village on the edge*of the jungle. As 
deer are so plentiful, it is probable 
that panthers might be heard of in 
the locality. 

From Point Kalimetu the Column 
at Salvanaikenpatnam may be visited. 
It isa voyage of 35 m.in a boat, to 
the §8.W. The column stands on the 
beach near Chetabaram Chattram in 
the Puttukotta T’aluk. It was once 
used as a lighthouse, and is still in good 
order, but the doors and windows are 
almost all gone. The drawbridge, too, 
no longer exists. The column is about 
90 ft. high, and is surrounded by a 
miniature fort. On the S8.W. face is 
the following remarkable inscription : 


His a 
Maharajah Sarfoji, Mahdérajah of Tanjur, 
The Fnend and Ally of the British 

Governnent, 

Erected this Column 

to commemorate the tnumph 
of the Bntish Arms, 
and the downfall of 


Above this is an inscription in the 
Nagari character, and below it one in 
Tamil, On the r. is one in Persian 
and on the 1. one in Telugu. The in- 
scriptions are on black marble. The 
Persian has the date 1230 A.H. 

Chilambram.—The Municipality of 
this place, and many officials, have 
adopted for it the name of Chedam- 
baram, and so it appears in the 
Census Report for 1871. It has only 
lately been constituted a Municipality 
since the date of the Census. It con- 

| tains 15,6519 inhab., and is the chief 


has a comfortable b. at this delight-' town of a district in 8. Arkat Collecto- 
ful place, where the sea breeze has a rate, which has a pop. of 239,133. The 
restorative effect on those jaded by Great Templeis dedicated to Shiva, and 
the heat of 8. India. In the maps | in this district the worshippers of that 
there is marked “ Salt, fetid swamp to { deity form 69°5 per cent. of the Hindus. 
the W.of Point-Calimere ;” but those | Although Chedambaram is only 9 m. 
words need not convey alarm to the ( from Porto Novo, the journey is hardly 
P 
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practicable. No horses are procurable, 
the road is a bad one, not suited for 
wheeled traffic, and it is sometimes 
difficult to pass the Vellar r., as there 
is no bridge. Carts, however, are 
always procurable at the rate of lr. 
4 ans, for the trip, and those who enjoy 
roughing it, may make the experiment. 
For those who prefer to travel com- 
fortably, it will be best to go from 
Tanjuir by the South Indian rly., as 
follows :— 


Tanjtr to Anaikarai Chattram. 613m. 






Stations. R ae 



































nes -M.! All the stats. 

mae oP as far as Kum- 

1. Thittai . .| 6 | 9.56|3.41/Dnakonamare 
2, Aiyampet .| 43/1018/4.3 |, 3) ‘from 
8. Papasind- fanjur the rd 
sham . .| 4$/10.39/4.26), ns off to 
ee ; the] from the 
vil.| $3110.56] 4.44 Nagapatnam 


4] 5 [11.0] 5.18|Hin® ene stat. 
konam is 
built. 






4, 

5. Kumbhako- 
‘. : 

rf 


-| 93] 1.4617 44irai, but about 
.| 34] 2.8/8.0 {1 mile from 
Chedam ba- 
Tam there is 
one which is 
calied theAm- 
14. There are 2 rooms, with 
bath-rooms, but no upper storey, as houses 
are not allowed to be built with upper storeys, 
it being thought injurious to the aspect of 
the temple. No provisions can be got, so 
travellers must bring them with them. 





The Pagodas at Chedambaram arethe 
oldest in the 8. of India, and portions of 
them are gems of art. They are situ- 
ated 3 m. §. of the Vellar r., and 29 m. 
N. of Tranquebdar, in N. lat. 11° 25’, 
K. long. 79° 45’. Here is placed by 
some the N. frontier of the ancient 
Chola Kingdom, the successive capi- 
tals of which were Uriyur on the 
Kavéri, Kumbhakonam and Tanjur. 
Others carry the frontier as high as 
the 8. Pennar r., which falls into the 
sea a few m. N, of Gudalir. The 
principal temple is sacred to Shiva, 
and is affirmed to have been erected, 
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or at least embellished by Hiranya 
Varna Chakravartti, “the golden- 
coloured Emperor,” who is said to 
have been a leper, and to have origi- 
nally borne the name of Swéthavarmah, 
“the white-coloured,”’ on account of 
his leprosy, and to have come 8. on a 
pilgrimage. He recovered at Chedam- 
baram miraculously, after taking a 
bath in the Tank im the centre of the 
temple, and rebuilt or enlarged the 
temples thereupon. As this name 
occurs in the Raj& Tarangini, or 
Chronicles of Kashmir, as that of a 
king whose father conquered Ceylon, 
it has been thought that a Kashmir 
king erected these buildings, but Mr. 
Fergusson says (“ Hist. of Archit.,” 
p. 350) that he is afraid the traditions 
that connect the foundation of this 
temple with Hiranya Varna of Kash- 
mir are of too impalpable a nature 
to be depended on. He cannot see 
anything in this temple of so early an 
age, nor any feature of Kashmir archi- 
tecture, If it were really true that 
the Kashmir prince erected any build- 
ings here or their prototypes we should 
have to ascribe to them the date 471 
A.D. He is said to have brought 3000 
Brahmans from the N., and the legend. 
is that Swéthavarmah, who became 
Hiranyavarmah, at the instance of 
Viyaégrapathar and Pathanjali, two 
Sages who were then doing penance at 
Chedambaram, enlarged the temple, 
and sent for 3000 Brahmans, who were 
living along the banks of the Ganges, 
for offering Pujah (prayers) to 
Nateshwara. When they came, one 
among them was missing, and, alarmed 
at this, they were very reluctant to 
setile at Chedambaram. Shiva, how- 
ever, appeared to them, and declared 
that he was one of them, on which 
they were satisfied. Their descendants 
are curators of the temple, and are 
now about 250 in number, and are 
called Ditchadbars. It is added in 
one of the Mackenzie MSS. that*Vira 
Chola Raja (A.D, 927—977) saw the 
Sabhapati, 7.¢., Shiva, dance on the 
seashore with his wife, Parvati, and 
erected the Kanak Sabha, or golden 
shrine in memory of the god, who is 
here called Wadésen or Nateshivar, god 
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of dancing. The whole area is sur- 
rounded by 2 high walls, which con- 
tain 32 acres. 

The outer wall of all is 1800 ft. long 
from N, to §., and 1480 ft. from E. to 
W. Nearly in the centre of this vast 
space is a fine tank, 315 ft. long from 
N. to §., and 180 ft. broad from E. to 
W. At the 4 points of the compass are 
4 vast gopuras, those on the N. and 
S. being about 160 ft. high, and of 8 
storeys besides the top. The others are 
lower. 

On the E. of the tank is the Hall of 
1000 Pillars, which is 340 ft. long from 
N. to §., and 190 ft. broad from E, to 
W. Mr. Fergusson (p. 352, “ Hist. of 
Arch.”) makes the number of pillars 
in this hall 984, but I believe them to 
be in rows of 24 from E. to W., and 44 
deep from N. to S., the total number 
of pillars being 938, viz.— 


N. to S. N. to 8. 
ist row = 20 Pillars. | 28rd row = 20 Pillars. 


2nd, =18 ,, 24th ,, = 22 ,, 
3rd ,, = 18 ,, 2th ,, = 22 ,, 
4th ,, = 20 ,, 26th ,, = 24 ,, 
fth ,, =18 ,, 27th ,, = 24 ,, 
oth ,, = 22 ,, 28th ,, = 22 ,, 
ith, ° = 23 -,; 29th , = 22 ,, 
8th ,, = 22 ,, 30th ,, = 21 ,, 
9th ,, = 22 ,, 3lst ,, = 22 ,, 
10th,, = 22 ,, 82nd ,, = 22 ,, 
lith,, = 22 ,, 38rd _ ,, = 20 ,, 
12th,, =22 ,, 34th ,, = 20 ,, 
13th,, = 20 ,, 35th ,, = 22 ,, 
14th,, = 20 ,, 36th ,, = 22 ,, 
15th,, =22 ,, 87th ,, = 22 ,, 
i6th,, = 22 ,, 88th ,, =22 ,, 
l7th,, = 22 ,, 89th ,, = 22 ,, 
18th,, = 22 ,, 40th ,, = 22 ,, 
19th,, = 22 ,, 4lst ,, = 20 ,, 
20th,, = 24.,, 42nd ,, =18 ,, 
Zist,, =20 ,, 48rd ,, = 22 ,, 
22nd,, = 20 ,, 44th = 22 


39 


There are, therefore, 938 pillars 15 ft. 
high, and adding those in the §. porch, 
974, and this is one of the very rare 
instances in India where the so-called 
Hall of 1000 Pillars is almost furnished 
with that number. In this calculation 
the pillars in the 8. porch are included. 
Of these there are 3 rows of 6 pillars 
each, from N. to §., minus 2 in the Ist 
row, and 4 rows of 5 each from K. to 
W.; total = 36. 

On the W. of the tank is the Temple 
of Parvati, known as Shivagamiam- 
man, the wife of Shiva, of the porch of 
which at p. 153 of his History, Mr. Fer- 
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gusson has given a view, and of which 
he says, that it “is principally remark- 
able for its porch, which is of singular 
elegance.” The outer aisles of this 
porch are 5 ft. 6 in. wide, the next 7 ft. 
9 in., and the centre 23 ft. The roof 
is supported by bracketing shafts tied 
with transverse purlins till only 9 ft. 
is left to be spanned. The outer en- 
closure in which this temple stands 
has two storeys of pillars, and is 170 ft. 
from N. to S., and 301 ft. from E. to 
W. The pillars are 7 ft. high, There 
are 16 pillars in the front of this en- 
closure. that is, in its E. face, and in its 
N. corner a place for offering sacri- 
fices, which is a sort of small temple, 
called Yajasdlah, 35 ft. by 26. On the 
S. side of the enclosure there are 2 
rows of 53 pillars each, onthe W. side 
2 of 27 each, and on the N. side 2 of 
35 each. Within this enclosure is the 
temple of the goddess, which has a 
front mandapam 40 ft. from E. to W., 
and 38 from N.to 8. On either side 
are 6 rows of 3 pillars each. Then 
follows the temple, the enclosure of 
which is 97 ft. from N. to S., and 146 ft. 
from HE. to W. It has 10 pillars in 
front, that is on the E. face, and 6 on 
the W.side, 6 on the N., and 10 on the 
8. side. The temple is 68 ft. high to 
the top of the Shikr, 

Adjoining this temple of Parvati 
and to the N. of it is one to Subrah- 
manya, the enclosure of which is 250 ft. 
from N. to §., and 305 ft. from E. to 
W. There is the image of a swan in 
front of it, then a portico with 4 
pillars in front. The inner enclosure 
is 65 ft. from N. to §., and 130 ft. 
from E.to W. There are 6 rows of 6 
pillars each from N. to §., then 3 rows 
of 8 pillars each from N. to §., and 2 
rows of 4 pillars each from E. to W. 
The enclosure is surrounded by 1 storey 
of 2 rows of 40 pillars each. both on 
the N. and W. side. Mr. Fergusson 
assigns the end of the 17th or begin- 
ning of the 18th cent. as the date of 
this temple. There is another small 
one to Subrahmanya on the E. side 
of the 8, Gopura, and one to Ganesh 
to the E. of that in the §8.E. corner of 
the great enclosure. There is also a 
mandapam to the 8. of the oo of 
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Parvati’s temple, and several smaller 
mandapams in other parts of the great 
enclosure. 

The principal temple to Shiva is due 
S. of the tank and about 80 yds. from 
it. The outer enclosure is 320 ft. long 
from N. to §., and 285 ft. from E. to 
W. Inthe §.E. corner of this enclo- 
sure is the kitchen, in the S.W. a 
temple to Parvati, and in the centre 
of the §. side what is called the Danc- 
ing Court with an idol of Ndteshwar. 
In the N.W. corner is a ruined enclo- 
sure and in the centre of the N. side a 
temple to the Chedambara Lingam with 
a vacant space to perform the Parikra- 
mah or devotional circumambulation. 
This vacant space is generally left round 
shrines, The inner enclosure, which 
contains the sanctuary, is 114 ft. from 
N. to §., and 132 ft. from E. to W., 
and these are the dimensions of the 
space or court left for the Parikramah. 
There are 2 entrances to it, 1 on the 
E., and 1 on the §. side. Each has a 
mandapam. In the centre of all is 
the sanctuary, which consists of 2 parts. 
In the 8. part, which is 39 ft. high, 
are 3 bells, and on its E. is a wooden 
shed, and N. of this is a well covered 
with a small temple. The N. portion 
is 70 ft. high, and 84 ft. wide from E. 
to W. In this is the most sacred 
image of the dancing Shiva, which is 
that of a naked giant with 4 arms, 
with only a band round his loins, his 
right leg planted on the ground and 
his left lifted sideways, something in 
the attitude of a man dancing a reel. 
The roof of this building is covered 
with plates of gilt copper. It will be 
seen that the sanc in this temple 
is no exception to the general rule 
that this part is insignificant in com- 
parison with the gigantic Gopuras. 
It consists of a low wall surmounted 
by an ugly and prodigiously heavy 
curvilinear roof covered with copper 
gilt, from which it is called the Kanaka 
sibhd, or golden hall. Adjoining the 
enclosure of the sanctuary on the §. 
side is another enclosure of the same 
length from E. to W.. but only $3 ft. 
broad from N.to S, In the E, corner 
is &@ mandapam, and in the W. a small 
temple to the Shila Govindah. There 
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is also a tiny shrine opposite the 
Kanaka sabhd, of which Mr. Fergusson 
says, “The oldest thing now existing 
here is a little shrine in the smal] en- 
closure with a little porch of 2 pillars 
about 6 ft. high, but resting on a stylo- 
bate ornamented with dancing figures, 
more graceful and more elegantly exe- 
cuted than any other of their class, so 
far as I know, in 8. India. At the sides 
are wheels and horses, the whole being 
intended to represent a car, as is fre- 
quently the case in these temples. 
Whitewash and modern alterations 
have sadly disfigured this gem, but 
enough remains to show how exquisite, 
and consequently how ancient, it was. 
It was dedicated to Verma, the god of 
dancing, in allusion, probably, to the 
circumstance above mentioned as lead- 
ing to the foundation of the temple.” 
To the W. of this temple stands a 
small one dedicated to the goddess of 
Tillai Govinden, known as Pundari- 
kavalli Théyar. This Pagoda was 
surrendered to the British in 1760 
without a shot, but in 1781 Haidar 
garrisoned it with 3000 men, and Sir 
Kyre Coote was repulsed from it with 
the loss of 1 gun. 

Returning from Chedambaram, the 
traveller may stop at Mayaveram, 
where the Pagoda is worth seeing. 
The morning train from Anatkari 
leaves at 4 A.M., and reaches Mayave- 
ram at 5.28 A.M., and the 9.20 a.m. 
train arrives at Mayaveram at 10.48, 
between which hours there is time to 
see the Pagoda. There is no travellers’ 
b. (1878). 

Mayaveram is a town of 21,165 
inhab., and the capital of a district in 
the Tanjur collectorate containing 
219,358 souls, The Shiva Pagoda has 
1 large Gopura and 1 small one. The 
great Gopura stands at the entrance 
on the 8. side of the outer enclosure, 
and has 10 storeys, including the base- 
ment but not the top. It is 162 ft. 
high. To the W. of this Gopura is a 
Teppa kulam 140 ft. from EK. to W. 
and 190 ft, from N. to 8. N. of this ® 
the small Gopura with 6 storeys and 
about 55 ft. high. This leads into a 
2nd enclosure, about 340 ft, from E. to 
W., and 8380 ft. from N. to 8. The 
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peg has a Mandapam adjoining it 
on the §., 50 ft. long from N. to 8., and 
19 ft. broad from E. to W. The temple 
itself is 50 ft. long from N. to S. 
There is a 2nd temple in the N.E. 
corner of the great enclosure to 
Pérvati. 

More important are the temples of 
Kombakonam or Kumbhakonam. The 
train that’ leaves Anaikarai at 4 A.M. 
reaches this town at 7.14, and the 
9.20 A.M. train arrives at 12.30, which 
hardly gives time to examine the 
temples properly. Kumbhakonam is a 
town of 44,444 inhab. in the Tanjur 
collectorate, and the capital of a district 
containing 341,034 souls. The Pagodas 
stand near the centre of the town, and 
about 1 m. from the Stat. Mr. Fergus- 
son, at p. 368 of his “ History,” has 
given a view of one of the Gopuras, 
which he says is only 84 ft. across and 
130ft. high. The largest Pagoda is dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, and the great Gopura 
here has 11 storeys besides the base, or 
12 storeys in all. Torches are required 
in ascending it, as the stone steps are 
very old, broken and slippery, and 
there is no rail to take hold of. The 
walls slope inward, and the floors are 
of stone, and shake alarmingly with the 
tread of visitors. The total height is not 
less than 147 ft. There are windows on 
the E. and W., up to which you can 
climb to see the view. The interior 
of the temple has nothing remarkable. 
The inner court is 88 ft. 6 in. by 55 ft. 6 in. 
A street arched over and 330 ft. long 
and 15 ft. broad, with shops on either 
side, leads to the Shiva Pagoda or 
Temple of Kumbheshwara, the Gopura 
of which has only 8 storeys, and is 
128 ft. 9 in. high, inclusive of the 
small kalasams or rails at top. The 
court here is 83 ft. long and 56 ft.3 in. 
broad. 

The Mahémohan Tank.—At } m. to 
the 8.E. of the Pagodas is a fine tank, 
into which it is said the Ganges flows 
once a year, On that occasion so vast 
a concourse of people enter the water 
to bathe, that the surface rises some 
inches, which confirms their belief in 
the miracle. Accidents happen every 
year, and persons are crushed under 
the huge cars, which are dragged like 
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that of Jagannath by thousands of 
people. The tank has 16 small but 
picturesque pagodas studding its banks, 
and has many flights of steps leading 
down to the water. The principal 
small pagoda is on the N. side of the 
tank, and in its ceiling is represented 
in alto rilievo the balance in which a 
certain Govind Dichit was weighed 
against gold, which was then given to 
the Brahmans. This worthy is repre- 
sented sitting in one scale, while a huge 
sack of money fills the other. There 
is a Tamil inscription in this Pagoda, 
but time has made it illegible. In 
every other small Pagoda there is a 
Lingam, and small Nandis stud the 
intermediate walls. On the whole the 
tank is certainly one of the hand- 
somest in India. Across the road is a 
large old red-brick Pagoda, and on the 
K. of the tank a Pagoda to Arimukh- 
teshwar. At this on March 11th, 1878, 
was exhibited a collection of wax- 
work figures quite equal to anything 
of the kind in Europe. There are 
artists at Kumbhakonam who produce 
such figures with astonishing skill, the 
principal one being Sadamile Piliayar. 
At the same exhibition a boy of low 
caste, carved in dark wood with inimit- 
able skill, was shown. 

The Beauchamp College at Kumbha- 
konam is one of the best educational 
institutions in India, and deserves a 
visit. There is also a female school 
attended by 115 girls, founded by 
Govinda Rao, Vice-President of the 
Municipal Commission. There are but 
few Europeans here. The Assistant- 
Judge lives at about 2 m. from the 
Stat., and before reaching his house 
the church (Christ Church) is reached, 
which is only 46 ft. 9 in. long from W. 
to E. and cost 6500 rs. There are 2 
tablets, 1 of which has an inscription 
giving 1855 as the date when the 
church was opened. In the church- 
yard among other tombs are 4 of 
children of the same parents, 3 of 
whom died of cholera, and one of the 
bite of a cobra. 
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ROUTE 6. 


TRICHINAPALLI TO DINDIGAL, THE 
PALNAI HILLS, AND MADURA. 





168 mM. 
Names of & Trains. REMARKS. 
Stations. 
AM. 
TRICHINA- dep. at 
PALLI to 11.36 


PM. 
1. Kolattir ./113) 12.18 
2. Manarparai {11 | 12.52 |Stat. onl Here 


low - wooded 
hills approach 
line on r. 

8. Vaiyampatti) 83' 1.29 |Woodedhills.The 
umbrella tree 
common. 

4, Aiyalir . .'11 | 2.14 jStat. on 1. 

5. Vadamadura| 5}; 2.38 

6. Dindigal .10/ 3.45 |High mountains 
in front and on 

7. Am d- Tee h 

; mayan mmoyaniyah- 
yakkanur .|134; 4.41 | kanwris the stat. 
at which the tra- 
veller desirous 

8. Sholavan-; of visiting the 

: 118 5.35 | Palnai hills, for 

9. Samianellir eH 6.0 | whichsee below, 

10. Madura .| 74; ‘arr. | mustalight. The 
——j| 6.30 | distance there 
Total. .{96 and back is 72m. 














It cannot be too often repeated that 
the traveller should not attempt this 
journey after the 15th of March, as 


the heat is excessive. Should he, 
however, resolve on going later than 
the 15th of that month, he will do 
well to provide himself with 5 lbs. of 
ice and a bottle or two of eau-de- 
Cologne, with which he should soak 
his head constantly. 

Dindigal is a town of 12,865 inhabi- 
tants, and the capital of a district of 
1091 sq. m., with 324,366 souls. It is 
a municipal town in the large collecto- 
rate of Madura. It is the head quar- 
ters of a sub-collector, and the climate 
is cooler and more healthy than that 
of Madura. The great rock on which 
the fort is built forms a conspicuous 
object from the rly., and is worth a 
visit. Itis about 400 ft. long, 300 ft. 
broad, and 280 ft. high. It rises from 
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the midst of a low-lying plain, and 
stands quite isolated, with a site which 
bears N.E. and §8.W. Its lofty preci- 
pitous and inaccessible sides . were 
strongly fortified under the first Nay- 
akkan kings, if not before ; and for a 
long time it was the key of the pro- 
vince of Madura on the W. (see “ Man- 
ual of the Madura Country,” by J. H. 
Nelson). In the history of Madura 
Collectorate, given by Mr. Nelson, the 
first mention of Dindigal is at p. 119 
of Part III. During Mutta Virappu’s 
reign at Madura, 1609—1623, a Mu- 
hammadan led a body of horsemen to 
invade Madura, and penetrated to 
Dindigal, whence he was driven back. 
About the same time one Mukilan came 
from Maisir and besieged the fort of 
Dindigal, and was defeated and driven 
away by the 18 Pdéligdrs of Dindigal 
under Nadukattalai Chinna Katthira 
Nayakkan,who wasforthismade keeper 
of the fort. Mutta Virappu was suc- 
ceeded, in January, 1623, by Tirumala 
Sevari Nayani, the greatest ruler of 
Madura in modern times. In his reign 
Cham Raj Udaiyar, of Maisur, sent his 
general, Harasura Nandi Raj, to take 
Dindigal. But Ramappaya, the Dala- 
wai or Commander-in-Chief of Madura, 
defeated the Maistirean and invaded 
Maisur. In 1658-59 the Prince Ku- 
mara Mutta, younger brother of the 
King of Madura, marched through 
Dindigal into Maistir, and defeated 
and took prisoner the Raja and cut 
off his nose and the noses of all his 
prisoners, Hence this war was called 
“the hunt for noses.” In 1736 Chanda 
Sahib, after his conquest of Trichina- 
palli, placed his brother, Sadik Sahib, 
in Dindigal, and in 1741 this Khan 
was killed by the Mardthas when he 
was marching to join his brother with 
3000 foot and 1500 horse. In 1752 
Dindigal was in the hands of the 
Raja of Maisuir, and in October, 1757, 
Haidar ’Ali was there with a consider- 
able force (Orme, vol. ii., p. 246), from 
which, in November, he invaded the 
Madura district and returned with 
much booty. In June, 1760, Haidar 
’Alt’s troops at Dindigal commenced 
hostilities against the neighbouring 
Paligars, but were held in check by a 
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force of 4800 men sent against them by 
Muhammad Yusuf. A sharp engage- 
ment took place in October, in which 
the Maistireans were victorious, but 
they soon after retired into the fort of 
Dindigal, which was taken by the 
British from Tipu, in 1781, and re- 
stored to him in 1784, but finally 
ceded, along with the district of which 
it is the capital, to the British in 1792. 
The Painai or (according to Nel- 
son’s Manual) Palani Hills—The tra- 
veller who desires to see these hills will 
alight at Ammayandyakkanir, having 
previously made arrangements with 
the proprietor of the Kodikanal and 
Pirmedu Bullock Transit Company at 
Periakulam, Madura District, to take 
him up to the Palani Hills. The 
charges will be as follows :— 
Cash. 
Ts. a. p. 
For a bullock carriage, with 


springs, to Pen m. . 600 7 80 
Ditto, to Krighnama Nayak- 

kan Top. ; ‘ » . 700 8120 
Ditto, to Gudalur Ghat . 2070 25 90 


Parcel Charge at Reduced Rates. 
(82 Bengal lbs = 1 man. 
From Ammayanayakkanur to Periakulam. 
. & Pp. 
8 % 
7 
6 


Credit. 
rs. a. p. 


From 1 to 3 mans 


coo?” 


33 39 ® 2 e 0 
Each man above 5. ‘ : ; 0 
From ditto to foot of Gudalur Ghat, 

r mon. 

From 1 to 3 mans. 

» tod ,, ‘: 
Each man above 5 ‘ é et fe 
2 Ponies for each adult from foot of 

Ghat to Kodikanal . : F 
Each kuji from Periakulam to Kodi- 

kanal carrying 50 lbs. . ; ‘ 
Each kul taking 50 Ibs. from Guda- 

lur Ghat to Pirmedu . . per m. 
1 common cart on the low lands 3 
Ditto, on the hills 0 


From Ammayandyakkanur to Peria- 
kulam is 26 m.in a W. direction. A 
Tahsildar has his head-quarters at 
Periakulam, and there is a t. b. 
From Periakulam to Krishnama Nayak: 
kan Téop, at the foot of the Gudalur 
Ghat, is5m. The Transit Agent will 
have kulis and ponies posted there 
for ascending the Ghat, but notice 
should be given to him 2 days before. 
The traveller will sit on one pony and 
drive the other before him, or he can 
have it led by a kuli. The Ghat, or 
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ascent of the mountain, is 12 m. long. 
Near the 9th milestone is a plateau, on 
which a former collector has erected 
ab. Except from April to June it is 
easy to rent a house from the American 
Mission, who possess several, 

Intending visitors must particularly 
remember that there are no markets 
on the Palanis, Stores and provisions 
of all kinds must be brought up from 
he plains. 

The Palnai or Palanis, so-called 
by the English, are known to the 
natives of the Tamil country as the 
Varaha or Hog Mountains. The 
spring from and are connected with 

e main body of the Travankor 
Hills at their N. extremity, and run 
E.N.E. for 54 m., with a mean 
breadth of 15 m. The W. or higher 
portion forms a plateau of 105 sq. m. 
of an average height of 7500 ft., with 
peaks rising to 8000 and 8500 ft. 
The E. or lower range is nowhere 
more than 5000 ft. above sea level, 
and gradually drops: to 1500 ft. to- 
wards Dindigal. They consist gene- 
rally of enormous masses of gneiss 
interstratified with quartz and veins 
of felspar. In some places they are 
firm, but in most places decayed here 
and there to gritty clay. The tops 
are of syenite with granulitic por- 
phyrite and micaceous granite. Sili- 
ceous clay and hornblende slate, 
argillaceous slate, ferruginous quartz, 
the striped opal, black mica, iron 
mica, sulphuret of iron, ferrotan- 
talite, hydrous and anhydrous oxide 
of iron, also occur. At the N.E. end 
gold is found in the alluvium and sand 
of the plain. Water is abundant, and 
11 streams rise from the 2 plateaus. 
The area they cover is 798} sq. m., 
of which 427 belong to Government. 
The most unhealthy season is from the 
1st of January to the middle of March, 
when the thermometer at noon ranges 
from 55° to 68°, with frost at night. 
May is the hottest month, when the 
heat at noon generally shows 64}°. 
In the latter part of April there is 
much thunder, and on the 24th of April, 
1862, “there was a tremendous heavy 
thunder-storm with hail-stones of great 
size, by which many animals were 
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killed.” (See Nelson’s Manual, Part V. 
p. 91). Kodikanal, which is the Eu- 
ropean settlement, consists of 10 or 15 
small, ugly houses and a few huts for 
servants. It is not well chosen as 
regards scenery. But there are places 
where the views of the low country 
and the Animalei Hills to the W. are 
past description beautiful. The sports- 
man will find bison, higers, panthers. 
bears, the wild dog which hunts in 

and is most dangerous, sdmbar, 
and towards the Travankor Hills, a 
few elephants. There are also florican 
and woodcocks, About 12 m. S.W. of 
Kodikanal and 9 m. from the Travan- 
kor boundary line is the site of a 
large lake, which was probably an 
artificial reservoir, and might easily be 
converted into a piece of water 12 or 15 
m.in circumference. It is at a height 
of 7000 ft. above sea-level. The po’ 
of the 2 ranges does not “exceed 950 | 
consisting of Kunnuvans, cultivating 
holdings of their own, Poleiyans, here: 
ditary slaves of the above, Maravars, 
and Vadakans, who are of a superior 
caste, Chettis, Pariahs, and Palliyans. 
The nutmeg, cinnamon, and pepper 
vine grow wild. Jack-fruit, orange- 
trees, lime-trees, citron and sago plants 
are common, and thousands of acres 
have been disforested to grow the 
plantain-tree, which here produces 
fruit of a very rich and aromatic fla- 
vour, of which the Indians are very 
fond. 

Madura.—The t. b. is close to the 
rly. stat. at this city, which has 51,987 
inhabitants, and is the capital of a 
district with 231,418 souls, and of a 
collectorate which has an area of 9,502 
sq. m., and 2,266,615 inhabitants, of 
whom 132,833 are Muslims and 70,941 
Christians. This is also the capital of 
the old Pandyan Kingdom, for which, 
and also for the history of ura 
generally, see Chronological Tables. 

Palace of Tirumal.—W. of the rly. 
stat. and t. b. 14 .m.,is the Palace of 
Mahd4 R4j4 Manya Raja Shri Tirumala 
Sevart Nayani Ayyalu Garu, “the 
greatest of all the rulers of Madura in 
modem times” (Nelson’s Manual, 

t. iii., p. 131). He succeeded Mutiu 
irappa in January, 1623, and reigned 
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gloriously 36 years. In Mr. Fergus- 
son’s “ History of Architecture,” p. 381, 
will be found an account of this build- 
ing. The measurements here given 
were taken very carefully, March 16, 
1878, on the spot. Passing through 
the town, which has broad streets, 
thanks to a former Collector, to 
whom there is a monument, you 
arrive in front of the Palace, which 
looks modern, and has pillars of rough 
granite cased with cement 2 in. thick, 
i aaa scalloped arches, The rest 
of the building is of masonry. On the 
rt. of the entrance is a modern and 
not very sightly building where the 2 
inferior courts of justice hold their 
sittings, one in each storey. The en- 
trance to the palace is on the E. 
side, and a granite, portico is in 
course of construction, to be paid for 
out of a fund raised by subscription in 
honour of Lord Napier of Ettrick, who 
first ordered the restoration of the 
Palace. On the rt. of this portico is 
the office of the municipality, which 
was probably Tirumal’s Kachhari or 
office. At each corner of the E. face 
of the palace is a low tower, and the 
N. corner is being raised and strength- 
ened for a clock tower. The clock 
has been lying for the last 7 years 
in the store-room of the Municipality. 
Passing through the Napier Gateway 
you enter a quadrangle 2524 ft. long 
from E, to W., and 151 ft. broad from 
N. to 8. 30 ft. of this space on the 
E., N., and §. sides is occupied by a 
roofed aisle or corridor, the roof being 
supported by arches resting on granite 
pillars covered with cement as men- 
tioned above. On the W. side the 
corridor is a double one, and is 67 ft. 
broad. The front part of this corridor 
is called the Waggon loft, and is the 
first part of the Palace that has been 
restored. On the HE. and §. sides of 
the quadrangle is a row of 12 plain 
pillars 38 ft. 2in. high to the top of the 
capital whence the arch springs. To 
the centre of the arch from the ground 
is 47 ft, Onthe E., N., and 8. sides of 
the quadrangle, the floor of the cor- 
ridor is raised 7 ft., and is ascended 
by flights of 14 steps each. On either 
side of thel st step there was an elephant, 
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One of these elephants much mutilated 
stands in the quadrangle. On the 3 
sides just mentioned, there are 3 rows 
of pillars. The space between the 
outer row and the middle row has 
been left open as a corridor, but that 
between the middle row and the wall 
of the palace is enclosed by dwarf 
walls, and the rooms so formed are 
used as offices, Onentering through the 
Napier Gateway you face the front of 
the Waggon loft on the W. side. Here 
the massiveness of the supporting pil- 
lars is relieved by a slender pillar 
running up in front of them. The 
Waggon loft is 46 ft. broad from E. 
to W. In the centre of its W. side 
ascends the chief staircase, and in one 
of its stones there is a Tamil inscrip- 
tion. Passing from the staircase to 
a corridor 25 ft. broad from E. to 
W., you come to a court under the 
Grand Dome which was the throne- 
room, and is at present used as a 
district law court, but is intended to 
be reserved hereafter for public meet- 
ings. It is 61 ft. in diameter, and 
73 ft. high to the internal apex of 
the dome. Outside round the dome 
are galleries where the ladies in 
Tirumal’s time sate and watched the 
state receptions. To the W. of the 
grand dome is another domed chamber, 
now being restored for the reception 
of the Collector’s records and treasure, 
It is ‘36 ft. broad from E. to W., by 
62 ft. long from N. to S., and 47 ft. 
high to the apex of the dome. N. 
and 8. of the grand dome are smaller 
domes. That on the 8, has been com- 
pletely restored, while that on the N. 
is untouched, and affords a good means 
for comparing the old colouring with 
the restored. A portion of the Palace 
to the W. of the N. small dome is at 
present temporarily built up to form 
the judge’s record room. Passing 
northward to the W. of this you come 
to what is called Tirumal’s bedroom, 
which is intended to form the Judge’s 
Court. It is 70 ft. broad from N. to 
S., and 126 ft. long from E. to W. 
The W. end has in part fallen in. 
When that side is restored it will 
form the main entrance to the Court. 
The height of this chamber is 53 ft. 9 in. 
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At present there are 4 holes in the 
middle of the roof, 2 on either side, 
and between the 2 on the §. side is 
a large open hole. There is a legend 
that Tirumal’s cot was suspended from 
hooks fixed in the 4 holes, and that 
the large hole between the 2 §. holes 
was made by a thief who descended 
from it by the chain supporting that 
corner of the cot, and stole the crown 
jewels. Tirumal is said to have offered 
an hereditary estate to the thief, if he 
would restore the jewels, adding that 
no questions would be asked. On re- 
covering the jewels he kept his word, 
but ordered the man to be decapitated. 
To the E. of the bedroom is an octa- 
gonal domed room at present used asa 
Muhammadan scheol, but intended to 
be the Judge’s private room. A domed 
room near it in the centre of the N. 
side is to be the Munsif’s Court, and 
opposite to it will be the District 
Kngineer’s Office. All these domes 
have been already strengthened with 
iron ties, and are to be still further 
strengthened. At the 8.W. corner of 
the building is a staircase leading to 
the roof, whence a view over Madura 
may be had. Close to the foot of this 
staircase is a door leading into the 
Magistrate’s Court, which is perhaps 
the most elegant part of the Palace, 
and has been completely restored. On 
the 8. side of it are 2 black basaltic 
pillars, monoliths 18 ft. high, and 8 ft. 
8 in. round. The wall and verandah 
to the W. of these pillars are of recent 
construction, and it is surprising how 
the building stood while they were 
wanting, as there was nothing but 
cohesion to support the arches. The 
ends of the arches are left projecting 
from the new wall, and show the 
state of the building in this part 
before that wall was built. There are 
some unsightly houses near the Palace 
which are to be removed, and when 
that is done and the repairs are finished 
this will be one of the finest public 
buildings in India. 

The English Church—In coming 
from the t. b. to the Palace you pass 
the English Church, which is now 
being b. by Mr. Chisholm, C.E., with 
money bequeathed by Mr. Fischer, a 
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former well-known resident at Madura. 
It stands in an open space in the 
middle of the town, S.W. of the Great 
Pagoda. 

The Tamkam.—To the N. of the 
River Vaigai, which flows due N. of 
the city, and about 1 m. from the 
causeway which crosses the river, is 
a building called the Zamkam, b. by 
Tirumal for exhibiting fights between 
wild beasts and gladiators. It is a 
plain building, interesting only on 
account of the purpose for which it 
was used. 

The Great Pagoda.—We shall, per- 
haps, be justified in supposing that a 
pagoda was b. at Madura contempora- 
neously with, if it did not precede 
the founding acity there. If so, (see 
Chronological Tables) we must assign 
a date of about 3 centuries B.C. to 
the original temple, for Madura was 
b. by the Pandyan King Kula Shekh- 
ara, But it cannot be doubted that 
the oldest part of the present pagoda 
is long subsequent to that date. For, 
not to speak of what natural decay 
must have effected in the lapse of 18 
centuries, we know that in 1324 Malik 
Naib Kafur invaded the province of 
Madura, and pulled down all the 
building except the Vimanah, and the 
parts immediately adjacent. But if 
the Hindus admit that all but the 
inner sanctuary was destroyed, it may 
be reasonably doubted whether that 
part, the most obnoxious of all to the 
Muslims, was allowedtoremain. How- 
ever, be that as it may, we are certain 
that all the most beautiful portions of 
the pagoda as it now stands were b. 
by Tirumala Naik in the first half of 
the 17th century. This vast building, 
said to be the largest pagoda in the 
world. is situated about a m. W. of 
the t. b. and the Rly. Stat. It con- 
sists of 2 parts, a pagoda to Minékshi, 
“the fish-eyed goddess,” from mind 
@ fish, and akshi eye, said in Wilson’s 
Sky. Dict. to be the daughter of Kuvera, 
the Hindu Plutus, but here recognized 
as the consort of Shiva, on the E. side, 
and one to Shiva, here called Sun- 
dareshwar, on the W. side. You enter 
by the gate of Minakshi’s Temple, 
through a corridor recently painted, 
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about 30 ft. long, which is called the 
Hall of the 8 Lakshmis, from 8 statues 
of that goddess, which form the sup- 
ports of the roof on either side, where 
various dealers ply their trade. On 
the rt. of the gateway is an image of 
Subrahmanya, one of Shiva’s sons, 
otherwise called Skanda or Kartti- 
keya, the Hindu Mars. On the 1. is 
an image of Ganesh, and both are 
carved out of black or blackened 
stone. Passing the gateway you pro- 
ceed W. by §&., and enter a stone 
corridor with 3 rows of pillars, 3 deep 
on either side. The corridor before 
passing the gateway is called in Skr. 
the Ashta Lakshmi Mandapam, and 
this 2nd corridor the Mindksht Naéyakha 
Mandapam, baving been b. by Minak- 
shi Nayakka, Diwan of a ruler of 
Madura, who preceded Tirumala. The 
pillars have for capitals the curved 
plantain-flower bracket so general at 
Bijanagar. This is said by some to 
be the Hindu Cornucopia. To the rt. 
of the corridor is what is called Muda 
or Muttu Panyshi’s Mandapam, after 
a Hindu of rank who resided at Shiva- 
ganga. The length of this 2nd cor- 
ridor is 166 ft. At the end of itis a 
large door of brass, which has places to 
hold many lamps that are lighted at 
night. Youcontinue walking round due 
W., and next pass through a dark corri- 
dor under a small Gopura. This ends 
in one broader with more light, which 
has 3 figures on either side carved 
with great spirit. The 1st is a chief’s 
attendant dancing, with a face won- 
derfully expressive of glee. like that 
of a Highlander dancing a reel. The 
2nd figure has 4 arms, and holds with 
one hand a weapon, with another a 
cup, with a 3rd a club, and with the 
4th caresses a dog, though this animal 
is so badly executed that some main- 
tain itis a pig. The 3rd is the figure 
of a chief’s attendant. Similar figures 
are on the 1. You now enter a quad- 
rangle with a Teppa Kulam, said by 
Nelson (Manual, Pt. 3, p. 167) to be a 
stone tank b. for the purpose of draw- 
ing a teppam, that 1s a raft lighted 
up with blue and red fires, round it. 
There is 2 Mandapam in the centre of 
its lake. Here women bathe with 
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much abanden. This tank is called 
Swarna-pishpa-kdrini or Patramarai, 
“Tank of the golden lilies” (see Nelson, 
Manual, Pt.3,p.14.) The water is dark 
green. Observe here, a little chapel 
(Nelson’s Gazetteer, Part 3, p. 237) b. by 
Queen Mangammal, who was seized and 
starved to death by her subjects about 
1706 A.D., food being placed so near 
that she could see and smell, but not 
touch it. A statue of a young man, 
her lover, the Brahman Achchaya, may 
be seen in the chapel on the W. side 
of the golden-lily-tank, and in a pic- 
ture on the ceiling of the chapel there 
is a portrait of the same person oppo- 
site to one of the Queen. Round it 
runs a corridor, the roof of which is 
supported by pillars on the side next 
the water. On the S. and E. sides 
the walls of the corridor are painted 
with the representations of the most 
famous pagodas in India. Thus on 
the H. side is depicted the Pagoda of 
Trinomali, with a number of votaries 
ascending the high and steep hill on 
which it is b. They are shown in 
fantastic attitudes, skipping, dancing 
with their legs high in the air. On 
the top of the mountain blazes a huge 
cauldron of clarified butter set on fire. 
The whole might do well for a scene 
in Dante’s Inferno. At the 8.E. corner 
is shown the Pagoda of Shrirangam, 
and nextt6 it is that of Rameshwaram, 
with a circumambient sea on which 
ships are sailing. On the N. side are ! 
paintings of a gross character repre- 
senting the 64 Miracles of Sundaresh- | 
war, for which see Nelson’s Manual, | 
Pt. 3. Sundareshwar is represented 
with a golden Lingam of prodigious 
size, and his 64 miracles are partly 
ridiculous absurdities, partly disgust- 
ing on worse grounds. From the §. 
side of the corridor a very good view 
is obtained of the different towers of 
the gopuras. One sees on the S. 
side. and arising from it a very fine 
gopura over 100 ft. high, but not so 
lofty as the double gopura which is 
seen a long way off on the W. side. 
Close in front to the W. is seen the 
golden-plated shrine of Minakshi, 
which rises about 10 ft. above the 
corridor.. On the N.W. side are the 
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belfrey, with an American bell of fine 
tone, and the Vimanah of Sundaresh- 
war, higher than that of his consort, 
and likewise plated with gold, or 
copper gilt, the similarly plated flag- 
staff, and the Mutta Gopura, which, 
perhaps on account of its vast bulk, 
does not seem so lofty as the double 
gopura, though in fact it is higher. 
There is also on the N. side about 100 
yds. off from the corridor of the golden- 
lily tank, a gopura called “the Bald,” 
because it has no top like the others, 
the summits of which are shaped thus 
so. It is truncated. At the S.W. 
corner of the corridor is the office of 
the pagoda where the accounts are 
kept. On the 16th of March 1878, 
they were busy repairing the corridor, 
and the sides and the steps of the 
tank had ail been handsomely relined 
with granite. The visitor now passes 
down the W. side of the corridor, at 
the N. end of which is the Vimanah 
of Minakshi. The E. and W. sides of 
the outer inclosure of this adytum are 
190 ft. long, and the N. and 8S. sides 
220 ft. The temple itself, in which is 
the adytum, is about 80 ft. broad N. 
and §., and 140 ft. long E. and W. 
This W. part of the corridor is called 
the Kilipputtu Mandapam, or Saneli 
Mandapam, and it is adorned with 12 
very spirited figures, which form pillars 
on either side, 6 of them being the 
Yali, a strange monster which is the 
conventional lion of the South. Some- 
times he is represented with a long 
snout or proboscis. These are so ar- 
ranged that between every 2 of them 
is a figure of one of the 5 Pandu 
brothers. First on the rt. is Yud- 
hishthir, and opposite to him on the 
l. is Arjuna with his famous bow. 
Then come Sahadeva on the rt., and 
Nakula on the 1. Then follows Bhima 
on the rt. with his club, and opposite 
to him, on the 1. is the shrine of the 
goddess, and the figure of a Dwarpal. 
The ceiling of this Mandapam is painted, 
but the colours have faded so much that 
one cannot make out what is the scene 
depicted. On the back wall of the 
Sangeli Mandapam there is an old 
Tamil inscription very much ohlite- 
rated, The visitor next passes N. from 
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the Mindkshi temple into that of Sun- 
dareshwar, by the Sangeli Mandapam 
which leads into the corridor of the 
other temple. At the end of this 
corridor 8 steps are ascended. into the 
Aruvatti Murar, the Temple of the 
Rishis, 8 small chamber on the §. side 
of Sundareshwar’s Temple, in which 
are: Ist. The Lingam in the Yoni, called 
in Tamil Jratyandr; 2. Akraperiya- 
vandi, the Dumb Saint; 3. Agastya ; 
4, Nakkiran, chief of 48 sages; 5. 
Kapila; 6. Paranar y 7. Mamulavar ; 
8. Valladar; 9. Titalai Malanar; 10. 
Samuturu; 11. Nagatavan ; 12. Arisi- 
kirdr; 13. Ramudiyar; 14. Kitama- 
nar; 15. Nallatanar; 16. Muyaigahar; 
17, Arisiyanallatuvanar; 18, Kirutayar. 
The Sambanhar, or chief of the tem- 
ple, possesses a book in which these 
and other names of Rishis worshipped 
at this temple will be found. Outside 
this are many idols with their heads 
knocked off, and otherwise disfigured, 
but still too sacred to be ejected from 
the holy precincts. The visitor now 
turns E. along another corridor till he 
comes to a small temple on the 1, 
where are the figures of the Mahda- 
satras. They are placed in 3 rows 
one above the other, and are all ina 
sitting posture, except the 9th, which 
is represented as a serpent with a 
man’s head. The name of the Ist on 
the ]. hand of the uppermost row is 
Budh ; 2. Sukkiran or Brihu; 3. Chan- 
dran or Soma, the moon; 4. Guru; 
5. Surfon or Manu, the sun ; 6. Anga- 
rakan or Gujan ; 7. Ketu; 8. Sani or 
Mandha; 9. Ragu. Along the §. cor- 
ridor is an inscription in Tamil. On 
the rt. is Sundareshwar'’s shrine, in front 
of which are some spirited figures. On 
the 1. is a group which is often re- 

ted, and is founded on a well- 

own legend : a woman is embracing 
and fondling a Lingam, and Death, 
who was intending te make ther his 
victim, is trampled under foot by 
Shiva, who with one foot has rup- 
tured Yama’s (Death’s) neck. At the 
end is the marriage of Shiva Sunda- 
reshwar to Parvati. She stands between 
Shiva and Kryighna, who is giving 
the bride away. This is very well 
executed, On the pedestal on which | 
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this group stands is the Hom, or sacri- 
ficial fire. There are 4 other fine 
pieces of sculpture. On the r. of the 
spectator is Ist, Kal, or Durga slaughter- 
ing down victims, and to the 1. of her 
is Shiva dancing the Tandev or Dance 
of the Destroyer. L. of this again is 
Vira Bhadra, (Vira “hero,” dbhadra 
“auspicious’’) an inferior manifesta- 
tion of Shiva, or according to some 
his son Skanda, slaying his enemies, 
and Ugra, or “the terrible one,” also 
slaughtering foes. The Vimanah is 
dark. The belfrey is to the EH. of it. 
The bells’ sound is like that of the 
finest church bells. The Dhwaja 
Stambha is close to the belfrey. 8.E. 
of the groups just described are the 
chambers where the Vahanas or vehi- 
cles of Mindkshi and Sundareshwar 
are kept. They are plated with gold. 
There are 2 golden pdikis or litters, 
worth Rs. 10,000 each, and 2 with rods 
to support canopies worth Rs. 12,000 
each. There are also vehicles plated 
with silver, such as a Hansa or“ Swan,” 
a Nandi or “bull.” Those who desire 
to see the jewels must give notice a day 
or two previously. The visitor will 
now pass en the N. side the Sahasra- 
stambha-Mandapam, or “ Hall of 1000 
Pillars.” There are in fact 997, but 
many are hid from view, as the in- 
tervals between them have been bricked 
up to form granaries for the Pagoda. 

is hall was b. by Ariandyakkam Mu- 
dali, Minister of the Founder of the 
dynasty of the Nayaks. His figure 
stands on the 1. of the entrance. He 
is represented sitting gracefully on a 
rearing horse. In the row behind him 
are some spirited figures of men and 
women, or male and female deities 
dancing. The females have dispro- 
portionately small waists, and large 
breasts, and the faces of males and 
females alike are very ugly, with thin 
and pointed features. The men have 
very thin, pointed moustaches, The 
next thing is to ascend the Great 
Gopura, which is on the E. side about 
50 yds. to the 8. of the 1000 pillared 
Hall, and is kept clean, and has no 
bad smells. The staircase is in the wall. 


Ii There are 2 flights of 25 + 14=39 steps 


to the Ist platform, + 19 to the 2nd, + 19 
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to the 3rd, + 22 to the 4th, +21 to the 
5th,+22 to the 6th, +22 to the 7th, + 
21 to the 8th,+20 to the 9th,+ 10 
wooden steps to the top=215 steps. 
The height is to Ist platform 86 ft. 
9 in. +52 ft. 3 in. to Sth platform+ 
34 ft. 9 in. to 8th platform,+10 ft. 
6 in. to 9th platform, +18 ft. 4 in. to 
summit=152 ft. 7 in. This gopura, 
therefore, is not nearly so high as that 
at Hampé. The steps are very steep, 
and at the end of them there is an 
interval of 5 ft., where the visitor 
must raise himself by his hands to 
the sill of the orifice at the top, where 
he can sit and Jook out, but the view 
hardly repays one for the trouble. 
After this the visitor will cross the 
street in front of the gateway of the 
Great Gopura on the E. side of the 
Pagoda, to see what is called the Pudu 
Mandapam or New Gallery, which, 
had it been finished, would have sur- 
passed in magnificence all the other 
buildings of this vast pagoda. At p. 361 
of Mr. Fergusson’s‘‘Architecture”’ there 
is a plan of this gallery or choultry, as 
it is there called, and at p. 363 a view 
of it. According to the plan it is 333 
ft. long by 105 ft. broad, measured on 
the stylobate. Measuring with a tape 
I found it to be 270 ft. long, but the 
breadth given by Mr. Fergusson I 
believe to be correct. There are 4 
rows of pillars, and on either side of 
the centre corridor 5 pillars represent 
10 of the Nayakkan dynasty, viz. Vis- 
wanath, Kumara Kryighnappa, Peria 
Vidappa, Vishwanath, Lingama, Vis- 
nappa, Kasthuri Rangappa, Muttu 
Kyishnappa, Mutta Vidappa, Tirumal. 
Tirumal] is distinguished by having a 
canopy over him, and 2 figures at his 
back, the figure on the 1. being his 
wife, the Princess of Tanjur. On the 
1. of the doorway is a singular group 
representing one of the Nayakkas (see 
Chron, Tables) shooting a wild boar 
and sows, according to the legend, 
which says that Shiva commiserated 
the litter of little pigs, took them up 
in his arms, and assuming the shape 
of the sow suckled them. A portly 
figure, either that of Shiva or the 
Nayakka, is seen holding up the dozen 
little pigs. This Hall was erected 
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1628-1645, and is said to have cost a 
illion sterling. 

The Madura Pagoda, the interior of 
which has been thus described, is a 
parallelogram of which the E. and W. 
sides are 744 ft. long, and the N. and 
8. sides 847 ft. There are 9 towers or 
Gopuras, viz., 1 on the KE. side whioh 
may be called the Great Gopura; 2 
on the N. side, an inner and an outer, 
the outer being the Motta Gopura; 
2 on the W. side, of which the inner is 
named the Palagri; 1 on the 8. side; 1 
small one, inside this last, about 80 ft. 
to the E. of the Teppa Kulam; 1 in 
the centre of the whole enclosure EK, 
of the N. wall of the outer enclosure 
of Mindkshi’s temple, and 1 in the 
E. wall of the outer enclosure of 
Sundareshwar’s temple=9. The en- 
trance to the temple is by the gopura 
on the E. side, and having entered 
you have the Hall of 1000 Pillars on 
your rt. in the N.E. corner of the 
enclosure, and beyond it to the W. is 
Sundareshwar’s temple. On the 1. 
you have the Ashta Lakhshmi Manda- 

am leading into Mindkshi Nayakka’s 

andapam with Mutta Ramalinga’s 
Mandapam to the rt. or N., and still 
further to the N. Madurappa Servai- 
garu’s Mandapam, and to the §. a 
garden. W. of these is Tiruraché’s 
Mandapam with the Bazar for sweet- 
meats on the rt. or N., and further to 
the N. Kalyana Sundara Mudali’s Man- 
dapam. W. again of these is Irudhala’s 
Mandapam, and that opens into the 
corridors round the Golden Lily Lake, 
which is the same shape as the grand 
enclosure of the a a the N. and S$. 
sides being 180 ft. long, and the E. 
and W. 160 ft. W. of the Tank is 
the temple of Mindékshi, which is 
much smaller than that of Sundaresh- 
war. The space round the outer 
enclosure of the temple is called Chitra 
Vidhi or April Street, and that inside 
the enclosure Adi Vidhi or July Street. 

Teppa Kulam Tank.—N. of the Vai- 
gai r., and close to the collector’s house, 
which is built on a bank formed by 
the earth excavated from the tank, is 
a fine Kulam. The N. and §. 
sides are 9954 ft. long, and the E. and 
W. sides 942, The water on the [7th 
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of March, 1878, was 7 ft. deep, but in 
1877 the tank was quite dry. The 
fashionable drive of Madura is round 
this tank, which is fenced with stone, 
and has a temple in the centre. 

Great Banyan Tree.—In the com- 
pound of the judge’s house is a fine 
specimen of the Ficus indica. The 
main stem has been much mutilated, 
but is stil] 70 ft. in circumference. 
The ground shaded by this tree has a 
diameter of 180 ft. in whatever direc- 
tion you measure it. 


ROUTE 7. 


MADURA TO TINNEVELLI, 903 M. 
TO KUTALLAM, 38 M. 











‘ RQ 
Stations, |2/ 2 | Remancs. 
a) a 
A.M. 
Mavvra to 6.15 The heat is in- 
1. Tiruparangun- tense after the 
dram .. at 6 37) beginning of 
2. Tirumangalam 78 | March, and 
3. Kallikndi .| 941 7.49) the journey 
4. Virdupatti . .| 63} 821) should not be 
| & Tulukupatti .'10$ 9.7 | attempted be- 
| 6. Ba » .| 6 | 936) tween Ist of 
7. Ko tti 118 {10.383 March and 
8. K puram; 74112) 15th of Nov. 
9. bur. .| 6311.32 
10. Junc- Arr. 
tion 110 | p.m. [Railway turns 
12.12} off to the left, 
Dep.| or in other 
12 40| words, to the 
11. Tinnevelli . ./10{ 2.0; 8. to Tutiko- 
rin, 
Total . 


3 20k 





The temple at Tinnevelli, though as 
Mr.Fergusson says (pp.366—7),“ neither 
among the nor the most splendid 
of 8, India, has the advantage of having 
been built on one plan, and at one 
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time, without subsequent alteration or 
change.” It is, therefore, deserving a 
visit, and it is besides only 10 m. out 
of the way of a traveller going to visit 
Tutikorin either to see a place where 
the pearl fishery is still at certain 
seasons carried on, or to take boat from 
thence to R&émeshwaram on the sone 
side, or to cross to Ceylon on the 
other. Tinnevelli is also the seat of 
an interesting mission which has done 
much for the education of the Indians 
of the locality. 

Tinnevelli is situated in 8° 48’ N. 
lat., 78° 1’ BE. long. on the 1. b. of the 
Tambrapurni R. and 14 m. from it. 
It is 24 m. from the stat. of Palam- 
kottei, which is on the r. b. of the 
r.and 1] m. from it. A bridge of 11 
arches of 60 ft, span each, erected by 
Sulochenam Mudelidr, crosses the 
stream. Tinnevelli is the capital of a 
collectorate of the same name, con- 
taining 5176 sq. m., and extending to 
Cape Kumari (Comorin), with a pop. 
of 1,693,959, of whom 102,576 are 
Christians. It is a remarkable fact 
that in the last 20 years, while the 
Hindus have increased by 33 per cent., 
and the Muslims by 10°5 per cent., the 
Christians have increased by 74 per 
cent. Of the Christians 52,780 are 
Catholics, and 49,796 Protestants. The 
Ist Protestant convert was baptized 
in this province by Schwarz in 1785. 
In 1820 the Church Miss, Soc. estab- 
lished here a mission stat. The culti- 
vators are by far the most numerous 
caste in this collectorate, the Vellalars 
numbering 341,331 and the Vannians 
367,889. The Shdndrs number 291,053, 
and many of them have become con- 
verts to Christianity. 

Tinnevelli is a munici town, 
with a pop. of 21,044. The Pagoda is 
580 ft.* broad from E. to W., and 756 
ft. long from N.to 8. It is like the 
temple at Madura, divided into 2 parts, 
of which the §. half is dedicated to 
Parvati the Consort of Shiva, and the 
N. to Shiva himself. There are 3 gate- 
ways or gopuras to either half, those 
on the KE. being the principal, and 
having porches outside them. After 


* The 508 ft. given in p. 367 of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s “ Architecture,” appears to be a mistake. 
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entering, you have in front an internal 
porch of large dimensions, on the rt, 
of which is a Teppa Kulam, and on 
the 1. a 1000-pillared hall, which runs 
nearly the whole breadth of the 
enclosure, and is 63 ft. broad. There 
are 100 rows of pillars 10 deep. The 
inner enclosure, where the adytum is, 
is 200 ft. long from E. to W., and 150 
ft. broad from N. to S. The sole 
entrance is on the E. face. 

Palamkottai is a municipal town, 
with a pop. of 17.945, and is within 
an easy drive or walk from Tinnevelli. 
The fort stands about 120 ft. above 
the plain, is built on a naked rock, 
but abundantly supplied with well- 
water. Between the bridge over the 
Tdmbrapurni and the fort stands the 
church of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, the tower and spire of which 
is 110 ft. high. A road to the beau- 
tiful waterfalls of Kutallam and 
Paépandsham passes through Palam- 
kottai and Tinnevelli, and the follow- 
ing are the stages : 


Distances. 
M. F From 

From Madura Gate at Palamkottai. 

Palamkottai to Tam- 

brapurnir. bank. . 13 
Ditto, 1. bank 0 15 
Tinnevelli : . . IL 3} 
+ Road to Papanasham 0 24 
Tinnevelliends . 0 54 
Kangyamkolam 52 MF j Small 

—— 9 2 (village. 

Allankolam — 1 4} ie 
+ Chitrawati r. to 

Tenkashi , 15 2 
Kutallam : 30 

-18 2 
Total. . . 88 0 Miles. 


Kutallam is a delightful summer 
residence. It is a large place, and 
much resorted to by the European 
residents at Tinnevelli. It is not 
elevated, but the 8.W. winds pass 
over it through a chasm in the W. 
Ghats, and bring with them coolness 
and moisture, so that the temperature 
of this favoured spot is from 10° to 
15° lower than that of the arid plains 
beyond. The place is particularly 
enjoyable in June, July, and August. 
In February, March, April, and May, 
it is not s0 pleasant, The proper name 
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of the place is Trikutah, “ three- 
peaked,” from the Sanskrit tr “three,” 
kitah “peak.” There are 3 falls, the 
highest being 1000 ft. above the sea. 
The well-known cataracts are close 
to the banglas. The lowest cataract 
falls from a height of 200 ft., but is 
broken midway. The water descends 
from a projecting rock in the channel 
of the Sylar r., which rises in the 
hills immediately N. of Pulierri. The 
average temperature of the water is 
from 72° to 75° Fahr., and invalids 
derive great benefit from bathing in 
it. The bathing place is under a finc 
shelving rock, which affords the most 
delightful shower-bath possible. The 
water of these hill streams is singularly 
clear and pure, and, falling rapidly 
over boulders and rocks, acquires so 
much oxygen, that bathing beneath 
the waterfalls is wonderfully refresh- 
ing and invigorating. Hence no doubt 
the simple folk of the locality have 
been induced to attribute to the waters 
a spiritually cleansing as well as phy- 
sically refreshing effect. The scenery 
is strikingly picturesque, being a happy 
mixture of bold rocks and umbrageous 
woods. 

The road from Palamkottai to Pa- 
panasham (Pépa ‘sin,’ ndsham ‘ effac- 
ing’), is shorter than that to Kutallam, 
being as follows :— 


M. F. 
x the Tambraptrniand Tambarni r., 
the latter 220 yards wide, to Vydina- 
den Kovil . ‘ ‘ : F - 14 4 
x the Kuré A’r r., 220 yards wide, to 
Papandsham Kovil and Cataract . 15 0 


Total . . 29 4 


The height of this Cataract is only 
80 ft., but the body of water is greater 
than at Kitallam. The Tambrapurni 
r. here takes its last fall near a pagoda 
from the hills to the level country. 
The climate is inferior to that of 
Kutallam. Fish are fed here by the 
Brahmans, and are quite tame. The 
Tambrapurni rises 22 m. to the W. at 
the Angastir Mallai Peak, which is 
6200 ft. high, and is one of the highest 
in the W. Ghats. Papandsham lies 
due W. of Tinnevelli, and Kutallam is 
N, of Papandsham. 
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ROUTE 8. 


TINNEVELLI TO TUTIKORIN, 33 M. BY 
RAIL, AND BAMESHWARAM, 8 M, BY 
BOAT. 


The visitor will now return from 
Tinnevelli to Manidchi Junction by 
rail, 10 m. He will then travel, also 
by 8. India Rly. to Tutikorin as 
follows :— 


PM 
Maniichi Junction to Shattapurni, dep. : 12 
arr. 


Tutikorin - arr. 1 40 


Distance, 23 m. 

Tutikorin is a municipal town with 
e pop. of 10,565, It was famous for 
its pearl fishery, which extended from 
Cape Kumari to the lowlands of 
Shiaal. Csesar Frederick, who visited 
India 1563—1581, tells us that the 
fishing begins in March or April, and 
lasts 50 days. It is seldom or never 
in the same exact spot during two con- 
secutive years; but when the season 
approaches good divers are sent to 
examine where the greatest number 
of oysters are to be found, and when 
they have settled that point, a village 
is built of stone opposite to it, should 
there have been no village there pre- 
viously, and an influx of people and of 
the necessaries of life follows. The 
fishers and divers are all Christians of 
the country. He adds :— 

“ During the continuance of the 
fishery there are always 3 or 4 armed 
foists or galliots stationed to defend 
the fishermen from pirates. Usually 
the fishing boats unite in companies of 
3 or 4. These boats resemble our 
pilot boats at Venice, but are some- 
what smaller, having 7 or 8 men each. 
I have seen of a morning a great 
number of these boats go out to fish, 
anchoring in 15 or 18 fathoms water, 
which is the ordinary depth along this 
coast, When at anchor they cast a 
rope into the sea, having a great stone 
at one end, Then a man, having his 
ears well stopped, and his body 
anointed with oil, and a basket hang- 
ing to his neck or under his 1. arm, 
goes down to the bottom of the sea 
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along the rope, and fills the basket 
with oysters as fast as he can. When 
it is full he shakes the rope, and his 
companions draw him up with the 
basket. The divers follow each other 
in succession in this manner, till the 
boat is loaded with oysters, and they 
return at evening to the fishing village, 
Then each boat or company makes 
their heap of oysters at some distance 
from each other, so that a long row of 
great heaps of oysters is seen piled 
along the shore. These are not touched 
till the fishing is over, when each 


9 company sits down beside its own 


heap, and falls to opening the oysters, 
which is now easy, as the fish within 
are all dead and dry. If every oyster 
had pearls in it, it would be a profita- 
ble occupation, but there are many 
which have none. There are certain 
persons called Chitini who are learned 
m pearls, and are employed to sort 
and value them according to their 
weight, beauty, and goodness, dividing 
them into 4 sorts. The Ist, which 
are round, are named aia of Portugal, 
as they are bought by the Portuguese. 
The 2nd, which are not round, are 
named aia of Bengal. The 3rd, 
which are inferior to the 2nd, are 
called aia of Kanara, which is the 
name of the Kingdom of Bijanagar, 
or Narsinga, into which they are sold. 
And the 4th, or lowest kind, are called 
aia of Cambaia, being sold into that 
country. Thus sorted and q price 
affixed to each, there are merchants 
from all countries ready with their 
money, so that in afew days all the 
pearls are bought up, according to 
their goodness and weight.” (Kerr’s 
Voyages and Travels, vol. 8.» 

Owing, it is said, to the deepening 
of the Paumban Channel, these banks 
no longer produce the pearl oysters, 
but shank shells are still found and ex- 
ported to Bengal. Small schooners sail 
twice or thrice a week from Tutikorin 
to Ceylon, whence a passage may be 
had in a small steamer to the coast 
opposite Rameshwaram, and the temple 
at the latter place may thence be 
visited in a boat, or a boat may be 
hired at Tutikorin to go to Ramesh- 
waram direct. It is, however, often 
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impossible to land near Rameshwaram 
on account of the surf. Although, 
therefore, the land journey from 
Madura is very slow and wearisome, 
it is, perhaps, the better rte. to 
Rameshwaram, and is as follows :— 


ROUTE 9. 


MADURA TO RAMNAD AND RAMESH- 
WARAM, 105 M. 4 F. 
MADURA to 


M. 
. Tirupuwanain, bl 12 4 Vaigai r close on 
and ». s. 1 all the way, 
small village 
Mutanandal, chat-! 10 7|Small village, 
trom, Vaigai close as 
before. 








Names of 
Stations. 





oe 
i REMARKS. 
pe 


a med 


ht 


LS) 


ow 


. X Vaigair 200yd. 
wide to Mauna! 
Madurai, attram! 

4. Pudukottai ‘ 

5. x Vaigair 25 fur. | 
wide, to Perma- 


6 5'Do., do. 
9 2'Do., do. 


gud. . 6 2 Large village, r. 
| as before. 
6. Pokalur . . .' 12 6 Small hamlet. 
7. Ramnad W, 


Gate, 
b. and p. 8. | 10 2 Large town. 


8. Nagachi . .' 13 7 Small hamlet. 
9 Mandapam. . 10 4'Only 1 shop. 
16. Paabam b. | 6 0.Small village. 

11, Rameshwaram_.| 
Total . .105 4 





Ramnad, in lat. 9° 24’, long. 78° 49’, 
is the capital of a Zamindari contain- 
ing 1900 sq. m., and a pop. of 504,131 

ersons, and bounded on the N. by 

anjur and the Zamindari of Sheva- 
ganga, on the 8. and E. by the sea, 
and on the W. by part of Shevaganga 
and Tinnevelli. The pop. of the town 
and fort of Ramndd is about 14,000. 
The Fort is a square, each side of which 
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isl] _m.long. The wall is 27 ft. high 
and 5 ft. thick, and single, but has 
32 bastions at equal distances from 
each other, and 1 gateway on the H. 
On the N.W. is a large tank, con- 
structed, as was the wall, about the 
year 1686, by the Sétupati Raghunath, 
whose sobriquet was Kilaran, ‘the 
old man.’ The palace of this worthy 
stands about 200 yds. from the gate of 
the Fort. On the N.E. bank of the 
tank is a small Protestant church, with 
a cemetery. On the W. bank of the 
tank are the tombs which contain the 
ashes of the Sétupatis, close to the 
spot where their bodies underwent 
cremation. E. of the tank is a large 
house which belonged to Colonel 
Martinez, who commanded the garri- 
son before 1804. On the N. between 
the Tank and the Fort is a high 
earthen mound bordered with a para- 
pet and furnished with embrasures, 
whence there is a wide view over the 
plains. Colonel Martinez built a 
Catholic chapel in 1799, near the §.E. 
angle of the Fort, in the centre of 
which stands a Hindu temple. The 
Fort contains 5000 inhab., and a large 
part of the pop. of the town resides 
near the principal entrance of the 
Fort and on the EK. side of the walls, 
The bazar is built in 2 rows of shops 
with tiled roofs. The town is HK. of 
the Fort, and including the suburb of 
Lakshmipuram, where there is a hand- 
some temple, is 24 m, in circumfer- 
ence. 

The inhab. of the Zaminddris of 
Ramnad and Shevaganga are called 
Maravas, and are the oldest caste in the 
country, and by some thought to be 
Aborigines. Their customs are very 
peculiar. At p. 354 of the 4th vol. of 
the “ Madras Journal,” will be found 
an elaborate description of these people 
transtated bythe Rev. Mr. Taylor from 
the Marava-Tétht Varnananm, There 
are 7 sub-divisions of the caste: 
1. Sembu-nattu ; 2. Kondagan-Kattu ; 
3. Apanur-vatten ; 4. Agata; 5. Ordr- 
nattu; 6. Upu-Kottei; 7. Kurichi- 
Kattu. The Ist is the chief division. 
The Maravas call themselves Shivites, 
but they worship only Karuppana- 
Swami, Bhadra-Kali, Mathwei-V iran, 
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and other demons whom they pro- 
pitiate with spirits, flesh and fruit. 
They allow cousins, the children of 2 
brothers,to marry. Widows remarry, 
and even wives who cannot agree with 
their husbands, get divorced and marry 
again. Sati was practised in the fami- 
lies of the Sétupati, and generally in 
the Sembu-nattu sub-division, but not 
in the others. After the chiefs of 2 
families agree that a marriage shall 
take place between 2 members of the 
family, some relations of the bride- 
groom go to the girl’s home and tie on 
her neck the ¢é/é or symbol of marriage, 
with or without his and her consent. 
Then follow certain ceremonies, and 
if the bridegroom be too poor to c 
them out, he has “ to cure the defect,” 
as they call it, at some future time. 
Should he die, his friends borrow money 
and complete the marriage on behalf 
of the corpse. which is seated with the 
bride till the ceremony is over. 

The dress of the Maravans is pecu- 
liar. Handkerchiefs are worn round 
the head, and should a turban be put 
on, it is never tied. The men wear 
their hair very long. Both men and 
women stretch the lobes of their ears 
several inches by attaching and insert- 
ing heavy weights. Properly, every 
Maravan male should be a soldier, and 
hold his lands by military tenure. A. 
swordsman or spearsman used to have 
a@ piece of land that would yield 5 
kalams of rice @ year ; a musketeer as 
much as would bring 7 kalams; a 
larbojt what brought 9; and a captain 
of 100 men, land that yielded 50. For 
each kalam, 5 fanams were paid the 
chief as tribute. 

The Setu-pati, ‘ Lord of the Bridge,’ 
was the chief or king of the 
Maravans. The Jst Sétupati is said 
to have been appointed by Ramah. 
His office was to guard the bridge of 
rocks which crosses the Gulf of Manar 
to Ceylon. His rank was so high 
(Nelson’s Manual, Pt. IL., p. 41), that 
the Tondiman Rajé or Raja of Pudu- 
kottei, the Raja of Shevaganga, and 
tle 18 chiefs of Tanjur were bound to 
stand before him with the palms of 


the Katabéma Naéyakkan, were to pros- 
trate themselves at full length before 
the Sétupati, and after rising could 
not seat themselves in his presence. 
But the Sillava chiefs and thosé of 
Ettiyapuram, and the Marava chiefs 
of Vadagarai, Shokanpatti, Uttamalei 
Setturu, Sarandai, and other places 
made no obeisance to the Ruler of 
Ramndd. 

Of the ancient history of the Sétu- 
patis of Ramnad but little is known. 
Muttu Krishnappa, the King of Madura, 
who began to reign in 1602, re-esta- 
blished the Maravan dynasty in the 
person of Sadeika Tévan Udaiyan, who 
was a wise and vigorous ruler. He died 
in 1621, and his son Kuttan succeeded 
him. The “Gazetteer” of Madura says, 
“There is a considerable amount of 
evidence, which appears to support the 
claim to high antiquity put forward 
by the royal princes of Ramnad.” 
According to a MS. in the Mac- 
kenzie collection, the Maravas came 
originally from Ceylon, and some of 
them were made Sétupatis or cus- 
todians of the Isthmus of Ramesh- 
waram by Rama. They were long 
subject to the Pandyas, but at last 
became their masters, and remained so 
for 11 generations, and during 3 reigns 
ruled over all the 8. of India. At last 
they were driven to the §.of the Kavéri 
by the Kuramba prince of Alakapuri, 
and the Raja of Vijayanagar took 
from them Tanjur and Madura. In 
those ancient times Virava Nallur near 
the sea, and not far from Ramnad, was 
the capital of the Sétupatis. Mr. 
Nelson, however, has taken up their 
history from the time of Sadeika Tévan 
above-mentioned. The Sétupati Kuttan 
died in 1635, and was succeeded 
by Sadeika Tévan II., called the 
Dalavai Sétupati, who 3 years after 
appointed his adopted son Raghunatha 
Tévan to be his successor. He was 
opposed by a bastard son of Kuttan 
called Tambi, ‘the younger brother,’ 
who got himself appointed Sétupati 
by the great Tirumal. Tirumal sent 
Rémappaya and Ranghana Néyakkam 
to enthrone Tambi, and they stormed 


their hands joined in an attitude of re- | Ramnad, but the Dalavai Sctupati then 
apect, The Tinnevelli chiefs, such as | entrenched himeelf in the Pambam 
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island, where, however, he was at 
length captured and thrown into prison 
at Madura. This conduct on the part 
of Tirumal made him so unpopular, 
that ‘he was obliged to restore the 
Dalavai Sétupati, who reigned till 
1645, when he was murdered by Tambi. 
Tirumal then divided the Raéamnad 
territory, giving the Ramnad district 
to Raghunatha Tévan, Sevaganga to 
Tambi, and Tiruvadanei to Raghu- 
natha’s younger brothers. Before long 
the other chiefs died, and Raghunatha 
became sole ruler. In 1653, a great 
excitement took place regarding the 
advent of a pretended divine emperor. 
This was allayed by the Muslim 
Governor of Bengahir, who cut off the 
heads of the divine child and his 
mother. But even so late as 1866, 
masses of the people expected that the 
infant would be restored to life, and 
reign as Vira Bhoga Vasanta Rayar. 
Some years after this the Maisur army 
invaded Tirumal’s dominions, who 
called the Sétupati to his aid, and the 
latter defeated the Maisureans with 
the loss of 12,000 killed, and drove the 
rest out of the Madura territory. For 
this the Sétupati obtained the privilege 
of using the lion-faced palki peculiar 
to the House of Madura, and was 
granted the protectorate of the pearl 
fishery, with a large increase of terri- 
tory. In 1665, Choka Natha, King of 
Madura, entered the Marava country, 
and took and garrisoned several of 
the strong places. Raghunatha Sétu- 
pati died about 1685. He was suc- 
ceeded by his bastard son, also called 
Raghundtha, but known as Kilavan, 
‘the old man.’ This Sétupati on the 
4th of February, 1693, put to death 
the celebrated missionary John de 
Britto, a nobleman of the Court of 
Pedro IV. of Portugal. The Kilavan 
was also the Sétupati who pulled down 
the mud walls of Ramndd and rebuilt 
them of stone. In 1702, the Kilavan 
defeated and killed Narasappaya, the 
great Dalavai of the Madura Court, 
and defeated the combined armies of 
Tanjur and Madura. A Jesuit letter 
shows how formidable the Ramnad 
army then was. It says :— 


“ Presque toutes les Bourgades et les 
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terres du Marava (Ramnad) sont pos- 
sédées par les plus riches du pays, 
moyennant uncertain nombre de soldats 
qu’ils sont obligés de fournir au prince 
toutes les fois qu’il en a besoin. Ces 
seigneurs sont révocables au gré du 
prince ; leurs soldats sont leurs parents, 
leurs amis, ou leurs esclaves, qui culti- 
vent les terres dépendantes de la 
peuplade, et qui prennent les armes 
dés qu’ils sont requis. De cette 
maniére le prince du Marava peut 
mettre sur pied, en moins de huit 
jours, jusqu’a trente et quarante mille 
hommes, et par 1a il se fait redouter 
des princes ses voisins: il a méme 
secoué le joug du roi de Maduré dont 
il était tributaire.” 

Having made himself independent 
in 1702, the Sétupati Kilavan defeated 
the King of Tanjur in 1709, though 
his country had been reduced to great 
distress by a frightful famine. This 
dearth was not owing to neglect of 
works of irrigation, but solely to want 
of rain. Nowhere had more important 
reservoirs been constructed than in 
the province of Madura. One only 
need be mentioned, and it is well 
worthy of a visit by those who are 
interested in these matters. It is 
the vast tank of Rajasingamanga- 
lam, N. of Ramnad, which is no less 
than 20 m.in circumference. In spite 
of these extraordinary works, Madura 
and Ramnad have been desolated by 
the most terrible famines on record. 
Thus, the price of rice being in or- 
dinary seasons 2d. for 96 lbs. of 
husked rice, in 1713 the price, accor- 
ding to Father Martin, had at times 
risen to 9d. for 12 Ibs. In other 
words, the price in less than a year 
had risen 3200 per cent. On the 18th 
of Dec., 1709, the famine was supple- 
mented by a cyclone, with such tre- 
mendous rain, that all the embank- 
ments in the country burst, and in the 
dead of night, when it was pitch dark 
(Gaz. ef Madura, Pt. 3, p. 243), a 
mighty wave came surging and foam- 
ing, bearing along with it the wreck 
of houses and churches, trees, strug- 
gling sheep and cattle, the corpses of 
men, women and children, half-ripened 
crops of all sorte 5 in & word—eil <hah 
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was most valuable and useful in the 
country over which it had careered. 
Thousands perished miserably in vain 
attempts to flee, and the sun rose next 
morning upon a sight to move the 
hardest to compassion. In every direc- 
tion, as far as the eye could reach, the 
whole country was submerged, with 
the exception of a few high trees, 
which rose like islands out of the sur- 
rounding waste of waters. Property 
of all kinds was being tossed hither 
and thither by eddies and currents ; 
and innumerable carcases of animals 
were being carried along, mingled 
with thousands of corpses. But it 
was not until the waters had subsided 
that the full extent of the damage 
could be ascertained. It was then per- 
ceived that not only had the rice crops 
utterly perished in almost every part of 
the Ramnad kingdom, but many of 
the fields in which they grew had 
been covered with sand and salt and 
rendered useless until cleaned, and a 
2nd time prepared for cultivation at a 
great expense, and most of the wells 
and tanks had been fouled and poi- 
soned.” In consequence the famine 
raged in the Marava country more 
furiously than ever in 1710, about 
which time the Kilavan died, aged 
upwards of 80. His wives, 47 in 
number, burned themselves, the first 2 
or 3 meeting their fate with reselu- 
tion, but the rest made frantic efforts 
to escape, filling the air with their 
.screams. The execrable bystanders 
threw heavy faggots on their heads, 
and a European soldier, to whom one 
of them rushed for protection, cast her 
off with such force, that she fell head- 
long into the midst of the flames. 
A righteous vengeance immediately 
seized on the wretch, and he died a 
few hours after in a burning fever. 
The Kilavan was succeeded by his 
adopted son, Vijaya Raghu Natha, an 
unrelenting persecutor of Christians, 
while his brother, Vadaya Natha, be- 
came aconvert. Vijaya died in 1720 
of an epidemic which swept away 8 
of his children, several of his wives, 
and himself. He had 360 wives and 
100 children; but all of them who 
were legitimate perished of disease. 


His successor, Thonda Tévan, was put 
to death by the Tanjurines, who 
stormed Ramndad and put Bhawani 
Shankar on the throne. He in his 
turn was deposed by the Raja of 
Tanjur, who took all the territory N. 
of the Pambar, and gave 3—5ths of the 
restto Kattaya Tévan, who was made 
Sétupati, with the title of Kumara 
Muttu Vijaya Raghu Natha. The 
other 2—5ths- were given to Seshawarna 
Tévan, a famous champion who took 
the name of Raja Muttu Vijaya Raghu 
Natha Periya Udeiya Tévan. His sub- 
sequent title was Raja of Shevaganga, 
or Sivagangen. A copper-plate exists. 
giving his date as founder of the 
Sivagangen monarchy, and thus the 
dismemberment of the Ramnad king- 
dom and the establishment of the 
great Shevaganga Zamindari is fixed 
to 1733. In 1734 Saffdar ’Ali and 
Chanda Sahib took Tanjur by storm, 
and gave the principality to Bada 
Sahib, brother of Chanda. Soon after 
this Chanda Sahib took Trichinapalli, 
and conquered Madura, and in 1739 
Raghuji Bhonslé invaded Madura with 
a force, which Orme states at 100,000 
cavalry, and Grant Duff at 50,000. 
On the 20th of May, 1740, these 
Marathas killed Dost’ Alf, the governor 
of the Karnatik, and then over-ran 
Tanjur and Madura, and, as Mr. 
Nelson thinks, occupied Shevaganga, 
and probably Ramnad. The Mardathas 
were induced to retire by the Great 
Nizam, and Muhammadan Niuwdabs 
governed Madura for a time, until 
"Alam Khan sold Madura to Maisur ; 
but the Sétupati’s general expelled 
these intruders, and had Vangaru 
Tirumala’s son proclaimed king of 
Madura. In 1755 Muhammad ’AL, 
Nuwab of the Karnatik, sent 600 
English, 2000 Sipahis, and 1000 horse, 
under Colonel Heron, and Madura 
was surrendered to them. On the 
28th of May Heron marched back by 
the Nattam Pass, and there suffered 
severe loss, as is recorded by Orme. 
He had given over Madura to Bara- 
kata’llah, and this man is said to have 
established a small mosque on the top 
of the unfinished pagoda at Madura, 
in consequence of which the image of 
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Bhadra Kali, which stands at the 8.E. 
corner of the Royal Mandapam in the 
Great Pagoda, is said to have opened 
one eye, which remained open for two 
days. The E. I. C. now sent their 
celebrated partizan officer, Muhammad 
Yusuf Khan, to command at Madura. 
He arrived on the 6th of April, 1756, 
but a cabal was formed against him, 
and he was compelled to apply to 
Captain Calliaud, commanding at 
Trichinaépalli, for instructions. On 
this Calliaud came to Madura, and, 
supported by Yusuf, attempted to 
storm the place, but was repulsed ; 
but Barakata’ll4h, who commanded 
within the walls, subsequently surren- 
dered the fort tohim. In July, 1758, 
the Madras government sent for Yusuf, 
but allowed him to return to Madura 
in 1759 ; and in 1760 he repelled an 
attack of Haidar ’Ali’s troops. In 
1762, after he had overrun the Sheva- 
ganga and Ramnad territories, he was 
besieged in Madura by a force sent 
by the Nuwab of the Karnatik, which 
was aided by the Sétupati, and the 
Raj& of Shevaganga. Yusuf gal- 
lantly defended himself until May, 
1763, when he was betrayed by a con- 
fidential servant to his enemies, and 
executed. Thus perished this able 
officer, of whom Col. Fullarton says, 
‘“His whole administration denoted 
vigour. His justice was unquestioned, 
his word unalterable; his measures 
were happily combined and firmly 
executed; the guilty had no refuge 
from punishment.” Madura was then 
put under a servant of the Nuwab of 
the Karnatik, Abiral Khan, who go- 
verned for 6 years. 

In 1772 the Zamindars of Ramnad 
and Nalguti were attacked by the 
English, at the instigation of the 
Nuwab of the Karndétik, on grounds 
which are thus pithily explained by the 
British Government, “The Nuwab has 
made them his enemies, It is, there- 
fore, necessary they should be re- 
duced. We do not say it is altogether 
just, for justice and good policy are 
not often related!’ General Joseph 
Smith marched against Ramnad with 
400 European infantry, 5 regiments of 
Pipahis,6 heavy guns and a hody of 
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cavalry. The batteries opened on the 
morning of the 2nd of April, and the 
breach was practicable before evening, 
when the fort was stormed with the 
loss of only 1 Huropean and 2 Sipahis 
killed. The Zamindaér and his mother 
were then handed over to the tender 
mercies of the Nuwab, who did not 
fail to treat them so that their encmies 
pitied them. The fate of the other 
Marava chief was still more disastrous. 
Having concluded a treaty with the 
Nuwab, he was reposing in fancied 
security when, owing to some mistake, 
the English advanced against him, and 
put him and his followers to the sword. 
In 1790 Mr. McCleod was appointed 
Collector on the part of the E.I. C., 
and the barony now pays a tribute of 
331,5654 rs, to the Madras government. 

Ramnad is a curious and interesting 
place, but it is infamous for outbreaks 
of cholera, caused by the filthy habits 
of the pilgrims who pass through to 
Rameshwaram, The traveller will do 
well to see whatever there is of interest 
and pass on to Rameshwaram, Among 
the noticeable things is the Zamindar’s 
Palace, which consists of 4 square 
buildings of scveral storeys, standing 
in the centre of the town. It is anan- 
cient structure, ornamented with carv- 
ings of gods and statuettes in niches 
at every corner. The Darbdr, or 
audience hall, in the centre of a small 
court, is of massive stone, with pillars 
of the same, It is a gloomy building, 
now going to decay. There is also in 
the centre of the town a very sacred 
pagoda which deserves a visit. 

The best way of going from Madura 
to Ramnad is by palki. The road is 
bad, and in some places heavy with 
sand, and the tedium of going by bul- 
lock-cart is almost intolerable. At 
Raémnad the Asst. Coll. has a house, 
where he always keeps servants, 
whether he himself be there or not. 
From Raémndad the traveller can go in 
one night to Mandapam, which is on the 
coast facing Pambam, and at Pémbam 
he will find an empty b. with 1 chair 
and a table. The master attendant 
there might, perhaps, if the traveller 
can obtain an introduction to him, 
provide for his comfort, At Pambam 
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he can get ponies to take him the 6m. 
to Rémeshwaram, where there is an 
sg stone mandapam, which is used 
by Huropean officers, From P&émbam 
the best course, in Jan. or Feb., 
would be to take a boat to Tutikorin, 
which, with a favourable wind, would 
be only one night’s run. A_ bi- 
monthly steamer touches at Pambam 
and goes to Colombo. 

There are several places of miner 
importance near Ramndéd. Killa- 
karnai, or Killakarei, is a seaport 9 m. 
to the S.W. of it, with 11,303 inhabit- 
ants, many of them Muslims employed 
in manofactures. It‘is supposed by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson to be the site of 
Kurkhi, the ancient residence of the 
Pandyan kings of Madura. This is 
denied by Mr. Taylor, the epitomizer 
of the Mackenzie MSS. There are 
1] Makbarahs of Muhammadan saints 
who have died here. One that stands 
in the centre is very elegant, and has a 
gilt cupola, A small Catholic church 
stands on the E. skirts of the town, 
and near it are the ruins of the Dutch 
Factory. 

Another seaport, Devipatnam, is 
known by the name of the “nine 
stones,” from the circumstance of a 
natural bath formed by 9 rocks, which 
has been held sacred from the most 
remote antiquity. This bath must be 
visited by all pilgrims on their way to 
Rameshwaram. At a handsome chd- 
wadt built there for travellers, alms 
are bestowed daily. Devikuta, on the 
N. b. of the Verashelagar r., is a 
populous village and one of the most 
important places in the district, on 
account of its trade and the wealthy 
merchants who reside there. These 
live meanly, but distribute large sums 
in charity. They salute their superiors 
by rubbing their hands upon their 
stomachs. Mutapét is a fishing-vil- 
lage 10 m. 8.E. of Ramnad, inhabited 
by Catholics, Here are 2 b. erected 
on the sea-shore for Huropeans who 
desire to inhale the sea breeze, At 
Atankarai, a small seaport 11m. EH. of 
Ramnad, at the mouth of the Vaigur, 
is a spacious chdwadi, b. by the late 
Zamindar, where alms are daily dis- 
tributed to pilgrims, Here grows the 
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best tobacco in the 8. provinces, 
Verasholen, a village on the 8. bank 
of the Krédamdnadi r., N.W. of 
Ramnad, is said to have been the 
residence of the Chola Rajas, from 
whom it derived its name. On its N. 
stands a small Hindu temple of great 
antiquity, and there are ruins of many 
other edifices in the vicinity. 
Tirumpatlam is a populous village 
6 m. 8S. of Ramnad, and one of the 
very sacred places in Hindu worship. 
The temple is on the E. of the village, 
and a rectangular tank is in front of it. 
There is a Mandapam on stone pillars 
close to the gate of the temple, and 
one on the H. of the tank. A high 
stone wall surrounds the temple. The 
main street of Tirumpallam is 2 f. long 
and 40 ft. wide. The S. and H. streets 
are inhabited by Brahmans, the N. and 
W. by the servants of the temple and 
other Hindus. The deity of this pagoda 
is Jagannath, whose festivals are in 
April and July. Pilgrims who visit 
the temple at Rameshwaram must, 
after bathing in the sea, first come to 
worship at Tirumpallam. 
Ramesiwaram.—But the place of 
most interest in the eyes of the Hindu, 
and that which confefs sanctity not 
only on Raémnad, but on all the ad- 
jacent country, is Rameshwaram. The 
town stands on an island of the same 
name, 14 m.in length from W. to E., 
and 5 m. in breadth from N. to &., 
divided from the main land by the 
Pambam or Snake Channel, which is 
now 1 m. broad, with a passage for 
ships clear of rocks, 90 ft. wide and 
103 ft. deep, so that keeled vessels of a 
small size can pass through in either 
direction without delay and without 
discharging cargo. The island is said 
to have been joined to the mainland, 
and to have been separated from it in 
1484 A.D., during the reign of Achu- 
dappa Nayakkam, Rajé of Madura, 
by a violent storm. A small breach 
was then made, but the water was 
so shallow that it could be passed on 
foot till the time of the next Raja 
Vishvarada Nayakkam, when another 
hurricane enlarged the passage, which 
went on widening with successive 
storms. The passage was further en 
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larged by the Dutch, when they pos- 
sessed the island. But the greatest im- 

rovements have been made since 1830 
y the British Government. Previously 
to this the passage was excessively 
crooked, hence its name Pambam, 
“ snake-like,” and the depth at high- 
water and neap-tides was only about 
5 ft., so that boats without keels, even 
after discharging most of their cargo, 
would be often days in getting through 
when the current was strong. Since 
1837 the passage has been dredged, 
and more than £15,000 has been ex- 
pended upon it. The result of this 
expenditure has been an increase in 
the traffic, and whereas the tonnage 
of vessels that passed through in 1822 
was 17,000 tons, in 1853 it rose to 
160,000 tons, and has since then further 
increased. Vessels of 200 tons have 
passed, and even the war steamers 
Pluto and Nemesis, and freight be- 
tween Colombo and Nagapatnam 
has been proportionatcly reduced. At 
the W. extremity of the island of 
Raémeshwaram is the small town of 
Paémbam in lat. 9° 37’, long. 79° 17’, 
inhabited chiefly by Labbays, who are 
pilots and boatmen, and about 50 of 
them divers, 

The Jugoda, the great object of 
interest, stands at the E.end of the 
town of Rameshwaram, which is at 
the HK. extremity of the island. This 
pagoda of Rameshwaram (from Skr. 
Ramah and L’slwar, God) completes 
the Hindw’s circle of pilgrimage, which, 
commencing with the Temple of 
Devi at Hinglaj, a little to the W. of 
Sonmiani in Sindh, proceeds to Jwala 
Mukhi (Flame-mouth), near Lahur, 
and thence to Haridwar and down 
the Ganges to Orissa, and finishes at 
Rameshwaram at the 8. extremity of 
India. At p. 355 of Mr. Fergusson’s 
“History of Architecture,” will be 
found an account of this celebrated 
temple, with a plan at p. 356 taken 
from the Journal of the Geo. Society 
of Bombay, vol. vii. The dimen- 
sions of the temple, according to 
that plan, are 672 ft. from N. to &., 
and 868 ft. from E. to W., from the 
outer wall, which is 20 ft. high. The 
end wal} is 347 ft, from N, to §, (not 
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447 as stated on the plan), and 560 ft. 
from E.to W. This 2nd wall is sur- 
rounded by a colonnade 690 ft. long 
from E. to W. and 60 ft. broad. The 
entrance is on the W., under the only 
finished gopura, which is 100 ft. high, 
and the visitor will see in the garden 
on his rt. after entering, what is 
said to be “a small vimanah of very 
elegant proportions.” This is called 
Krishnapuram in the more recent plan 
in possession of the author of this 
Handbook, and appears to be rather a 
Mandapam than a Vimanah. In the 
author’s plan the dimensions differ 
somewhat from those in Mr. Fergus- 
son’s. According to the former the 
length of the outer wall from E. to W. 
is 876 ft. instead of 868 ft., and 616 ft. 
from N. to §. instead of 672 ft. In 
Pharoah’s Gazetteer the dimensions 
of the external wall are stated at 657 ft. 
from N. to S.,and nearly 1000 ft. from 
E.to W. The 38rd temple yard, that 
is the one next to the outer enclosure, 
is 702 ft. from E. to W., and 405 ft. 
from N. to 8. After passing the 
Krishnapuram, you pass on the rt.a 
tank called the Madhava Pushpa Karini 
or Madhava’s Flower Tank, Madhava 
being a name of Krishna, On the 1. 
you have a small chapel called Setu 
Madhava Swami Koil. The entrance 
to the actual lower temple is on the 
§. and E. sides. Going now round by 
the street in which the cars of the 
deities go in procession, until you 
arrive at the outer E. entrance, you 
find 2 entrances, a central one which 
is called Swami Samati or proscenium 
of the deity’s temple, and one on the 
], which is called Amma Samati or 
proscenium of the goddess his consort’s 
temple. Between is the porch of the 
8 Lakhshmis, and on the rt. is Hanu- 
man’s chapel. By the centre en- 
trance you emerge into the Anuppa 
Mandapam or hall, where different 
deities mcet, with a granary on the 
rt. and Lakshmi’s temple on the 
1, and between the god and his 
consort’s room, what is called Mahé 
Lakshmi Tirtham, a small tank, the 
sacred water of Lakshmi. Her ante- 
chamber is called the Kalyana Man- 
dapam, and has 2 smal} chapels at the 
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W. end to AE er alahady while W, of 
the Anuppa Mandapam are 2 chapels 


to Subrahmanya. Passing then an 
inner enclosure you arrive at a central 
tower or gopura, which is called the 
Motta Gopura, and is unfinished, while 
one on the 1. is called the Mangala 
Gopura, also unfinished, You are now 
in the colonnade of pillars which is in 
the plan now under notice, 702 ft. from 
E. to W. and 405 ft. from N. to &,, 
without counting the corridor at the 
entrance and an inner rectangle. It 
is one of the most remarkable struc- 
tures of the kind in India. It extends 
from the W. entrance to the 2nd wall, 
which it quite surrounds, and thus 
altogether attains the length of nearly 
4000 ft. The doorways are 19ft. high, 
and composed of single stones fixed 
perpendicularly and crossed by other 
single stones. According to the “ Ga- 
zetteer of S. India,” p. 391, the length 
of the colonnade from E. to W. is 
671 ft. and from N. to 8. 383 ft., and 
the breadth 17 ft. The ceiling is of 
vast slabs of granite, with pillars of 
the same material 12 ft. high, raised 
on a platform 5 ft. high, so that the 
height of the colonnade is about 17 ft. 
The pillars are all of single blocks of 
the hardest granite, and are in the 
principal corridors richly carved. In 
the central corridor leading from the 
sanctuary are effigies of the Rajas of 
Ramnad of the 17th century, to which 
date Mr. Fergusson assigns the temple, 
which he thinks may have been com- 
menced a little earlier,in 1550. There 
are altogether 5 gopuras, of which 
that on the W. is the only one finished. 
It is about 100 ft. high. On the E. 
are 2 gopuras, and all 5 are built of 
stone, 2 unique case in Pagoda archi- 
tecture. Mr. Fergusson says (“ His- 
tory of Architecture,” p. 355), “Tf it 
were proposed to select one temple 
which should exhibit all the beauties 
of the Dravidean style in their greatest 
perfection, and at the same time ex- 
emplify all its characteristic defects 
of design, the choice would almost 
inevitably fall on that of Ramesh- 


w 
The legend to which the sanctity of 
Rémeshwaram is due is ag follows: 


Vishnu became incarnate for the 7th 
time as the son of Dasaratha, the King 
of Ayodhya, for the purpose of des- 
troying the giant demon Ravana, who 
was King of Lanka or Ceylon. Wan- 
dering in the forest of Dandaka (so 
says the 8. Indian tradition), in the S. 
of India, Rama lost his wife Sita, who 
was carried off to Lanka by Ravana. 
Rama pursued the ravisher, attended 
by the devotees, who assumed the shape 
of monkeys. Their general, Hanuman, 
made a bridge of rocks from India to 
Ceylon at Rameshwaram, by which 
Rama crossed, slew Ravana and re- 
covered his bride. But when he 
returned he was observed to have 2 
shadows, a sign of sin of the deepest 
dye. This was because Ravana was 
of the race of Brahma, and Rama took 
counsel with the divine sages to dis- 
cover some means of expiating his 
crime. They advised him to build a 
temple and confine Shiva there in a 
lingam or phallus, which is the em- 
blem of that deity. Rama built the 
temple, and sent Hanuman to Kailas, 
the heaven of Shiva, to get a lingam. 
As he was a long time in returning, 
and the hour for dedicating the temple 
was approaching, Rama induced his 
wife, Sita, to model a phallus of the 
white sand on the sea coast. This she 
did, and Rama set up the phallus so 
moulded in the temple, which was 
forthwith dedicated to Shiva. Mean- 
time Hanuman returned with another 
phallus, and was so angry at being 
forestalled, that he endeavoured to 
pull up the other lingam, and broke 
his tail in the effort to twist it out. 
Hereupon Shiva and his consort ap- 

ared from the lingam and said to 

ma, “Who ever visits this lingam 
dedicated by thee, and bathes in the 
24 sacred bathing-places, shall be freed 
from sin and inherit heaven.” Then, 
to console Hanuman, Rama placed 
the lingam he had brought on the N. 
side of the one which fad been al- 
ready fixed, and ordained that pilgrims 
should visit it first and then Rama's 
lingam. Such are the monstrous and 
impure fables of this locality, 
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ROUTE 10. 


MADRAS TO BENGALUR, 216 M. (FARE 
1sT CL, 17 BS,) 


(From Madras to Jolarpét, 132 m., sce 










Route 3). 
N f g 
Samesot | | ‘rains, | Rewanns 
a.M.| p.m.|At Kupam it is 
: ep.| dep.| cooler than at 
JOLARPET 12°50) 2°10} Madras, Arkat, 
to .jarr | or Veltr, the 
1. Kupam .| 22) 2 20) 340] height being 
2 Kolar Rd.| 21} 3°40) 4°41] about 2000 ft. | 
3. Mallur .|17| 4°42| 5°34| above the Sea. | 
4 Kadgudi.|12| 5 27| 6°10} At Mallur the; 
7 arr. |, high stony hills | 
5. Bengalur.| 12] 6°15| 6°45) begin to be suc- 
—_ ceeded by trees 
Total ./216 and expanses of 





flat ground. 


After leaving Jolarpét the line runs 
in a N.W. direction, and at 144 m. 
from Kupam enters the territory of 
the Raja of Maisur, and at about 10 
m. further on turns due W. to Ben- 


alur. Maisur, from Mahish-dsura 
he buffalo-headed demon slain by the 

onsort of Shiva, worshipped by the 
royal family of Maisur as their tute- 
lary divinity, under the name of 
Chamundi or Mahishdsura Mardini. 
It is a table land of triangular shape, 
between 11° 38’ and 15° 2’ N, lat., and 
74° 42’ and 78° 36’ E. long. Its area 
is 27,078 sq. m., so that it is about Ath 
smaller than Bavaria. From E. to W. 
its greatest length is 290 m., and from 
N. to 8. 230 m. It is surrounded on 
all sides by the British dominions of 
the Madras Presidency, except for 
some distance on the W., where a part 
of the Bombay Presidency and Kurg 
form its boundary. Its elevation 
ranges from 2000 to 3000 ft. above 
the sea, but its surface is broken by 
deep ravines, and by hills which reach 
from 4000 to 5000 ft., most of which 
have been fortified, and in general are 
supplied at the summit with unfailing 
springs of water. It is divided into 
2 8, of which that to the W. is 
called Maindd, “hill country,” from 
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Kan, Male “hill,” nédu “country.” 
The H. frontier from Shikarpur to 
Periyapatam is called Maiddn or Bail- 
shimé, open country. The main rivers 
within the provinces are (see Lewis 
Rice’s Gazetteer, vol. i.) :— 


Total Total area 












Name of River. Length : 
in Mi a of Basins. 
Krishna 611 11,031 
Kaveri . 646 9,486 
N. Pendr . 167 2,280 
S. Pendr 32 1,541 
Palir : 2 : 47 1,036 
Sharavati and W. 
Coast Rivers 103 1,881 


ee ee ee 


There are no natural lakes in Maisur, 
but 37,682 tanks. The largest is the 
Sulakere, 40 m. in circumference. The 


| highest mountain is Doddabett, 8600 


ft.; and Mulaina giri, 6317, and Nandi 
durga, 4810, come next. 

For the dynasties and Rajas who 
have ruled over Maistr see Chronologi- 
cal Tables. It is only necessary to add 
afew particulars here. In 1699, Chikka 
Deva, Raja of Maisur, resolved to send 
an embassy to the Court of Aurangzib, 
which set out that year, and found 
the Emperor at Ahmadnagar, and re- 
turned in 1700, bringing a new signet 
from him with the title Jag Deo Raj, 
“sovereign of the world,” with per- 
mission to sit on an ivory throne. 
The Raja reformed his administration 
on that of the Imperial Court, and 
every day put aside out of his revenue 
2 bags of 1000 pagodas each, as a 
reserve fund. He thus acquired the 
title of Navakoto Narayana, “ Lord 
of nine millions.” He died in 1704, 
after a reign of 31 years. He was 
succeeded by his son Kanthirava Raja, 
called Muk arasu, “deaf and dumb.” 
To him succeeded Dodda Krishna 
Raja, who was obliged to buy off with 
a million, an attack made on him by 
Sa’adati’ll4h Khan, the Nuwabs of 
Kadapa, Karnul and Savanur and the 
Maratha chief of Gutti. His successors 
were Chama R4jé, and then Venkat 
Aradu, but all power was in the hands 
of the ministers Deva Raj4 and Nanja 
Raja. The former routed with great 
slaughter the army of Dost ’All, Nuwab 
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of Arkat. The latter in 1746 made a 
successful ition into Koimbatir, 
and on his return his daughter 
‘was married to the nominal Raja of 
Maisir. In 1749, the forces of Maisur 
besieged Devanhalli, and were joined 
by a volunteer, who was destined to 
rise to the throne. This was Haidar 
"Ali, who came with a small body of 
horse and foot under his elder brother 
Shahbaz. Haidar was the great-grand- 
son of Muhammad Bahlol, who came 
from the Panjé4b to Kalbarga. His 
son Muhammad ’Ali and Muhammad 
Wali canre to Sird, and were employed 
as customs officers. They removed to 
Kolar, where the elder died, and the 
younger turned the widow and her 
son out of doors. A Nayak of peons 
took them in at Kolar and got the 
son, Fath Muhammad, made a 
peon. He distinguished himself at 
the siege of Ganjikota, and was made 
a Nayak, but migrated to Arkat, 
taking with him 50 horse and 1400 
foot. He next entered the service of 
the Faujdar of Chittur, and on his 
recall returned to Maisir, and was 
made Faujdar of Kolar, and the estate 
of Budikot was bestowed on him. At 
Budikot, Shahbaz was born to him, 
and in 1722, Haidar by a 3rd wife, 
the daughter of a Nawait, that is, an 
Arab recently arrived from Arabia. 
At Kolar, Fath Muhammad built a 
mausoleum and interred there his Ist 
wife, and in 1729 having been killed 
with his eldest son by his lst wife, in 
a battle between the Subahdar of Sira 
and the Faujdar of Chittur, he was 
himself interred there. Here, Haidar 
when only 7 years old, and his brother 
Shahbaz aged 9, were tortured by 
*Abbas Kuli the son of the Subahdar. 
At the siege of Devanhalli, Haidar 
behaved so well, that the charge 
of one of the gates was entrusted 
to him, with the command of 80 horse 
and 200 foot. He was next sent to 
attend on Nasir jang Subahdar of 
the Dakhan, and when Nasir was 
killed, Haidar secured 2 camel-loads 
of gold coins, 300 horses, and 500 
muskets. In 1751, Muhammad ’Ali 
asked aid of Maisur, and Nanja Raja 
marched to assist him with 5000 horse 
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and 10,000 foot, lent a million of 
pagodas to Muhammad ’Ali, who had 
promised him Trichindpalli, and re- 
turned empty handed. Before he 
could reach Shrirangpatnam, Salabat- 
jang, the Nizdm, had extorted from 
Deva Ra&jé all the money that could 
be collected in the city. Haidar was 
now made Faujdar of Dindigal. and 
had raised the troops under his com- 
mand to 1500 horse, 3000 regular in- 
fantry, 2000 peons, and 4 guns. In 
1757, the Marathas invaded Maisiur, 
and extorted all the money that could 
be collected, and the Maisir army 
mutinied and demanded their arrears. 
Haidar was appointed liquidator, and 
he distributed all the Raja’s property, 
and as soon as he had got md of the 
main body of the mutineers, he seized 
their ringleaders and confiscated their 
effects. Soon afterwards he murdered 
his rival Hari Singh, and obtained the 
fort and district of Bengalur as his 
personal jagir. In 1759, Haidar staved 
off a Maratha invasion in great force 
under Gopal Hari, and received the 
title of Fath Haidar Bahadur. Mean- 
time, Deva Raj had died, and in 1759, 
Haidar expelled Nanja Raja from the 
capital, and became sole minister. On 
the 4th of June, 1760, Haidar con- 
cluded a treaty at Puducheri with the 
French, with the object of expel- 
ling the English from A1kat, and his 
forces under Makhdim ’Ali gained a 
victory at Trivadi on the 17th of July. 
But a plot was now formed against 
Haidar by the Raja of Maistr’s mother 
and Khandé Rao, Haidar’s secretary, 
which nearly resulted in his destruc- 
tion. He was encamped with a small 
force under the guns of the fort, when 
they suddenly opened upon him on 
the 12th of August, 1760, on which 
day Visaji Pant, a Maratha leader, had 
engaged to attack him with 6000 horse. 
Visaji, however, failed to arrive, and 
Haidar escaped from the Mahénavam 
Mandapam, now the Daryé& Daulat, 
across the river with a few men, leav- 
ing behind his wife and his eldest son 
Tipu, then 9 years old. Haidar rode 
75 m. on one horse, and arrived at 
Arkat, where his brother commanded, 
before dawn, In this desperate emer- 
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gency Haidar saved himself by buying 
off the Mardthas, by the cession of the 
Baramahal and a payment of Rs. 
800,000. They went off at once, the 
real secret of their sudden retreat being, 
that the news of the terrible slaughter 
of the great Maratha army at Panipat 
had arrived, Haidar on learning what 
had happened, retained Bdéramahal, 
and marched against Khandé Rao, but 
was heavily defeated at Nanjangod. 
He then with 200 horse went off to 
Nanja Raja at Konantr and made his 
submission with such well-feigned 
penitence that Nanja pardoned him, 
and put out all his strength in sup- 
porting him, His danger was, how- 
ever, still extreme, for Khandé Rado 
was marching to attack him with a 
far superior force, when Haidar by an 
astonishing stratagem retrieved his 
fortunes, He fabricated letters with 
the seal of Nanja, calling on the 
chief officers of Khandé’s army to 
deliver him up as agreed upon. He 
contrived that these letters should fall 
into Khandé’s hands, and they so 
alarmed him, that he mounted his horse 
and fled to Shrirangpatnam. Haidar 
then attacked his bewildered troops 
and put them to flight, taking all the 
guns and baggage. Haidar now pre- 
vailed on the Raja, to whom Khandé 
had fled, to deliver him up, promising 
to do him no harm. The expression 
he used was, that he would treat him 
like a parrot, which in the idiom of 
the country, meant that he would be 
very kind to him. Haidar, however, 
performed his promise literally and 
put the traitor in a cage, in which he 
died, as Cardinal Balue in the cage in 
which Louis XI. confined him. Thus 
in June, 1761, he became the virtual 
ruler of Maisur, and in that year he 
made a treaty with Basdlat jang, the 
younger brother of Nasir jang and 
Sal4bat jang. who invested him with 
the office of Nuwab of Sira, with the 
title of Haidar °Ali Khan Bahadur, 
and Bahadur was the name by which 
amongst the people of India he was 
afterwards generally known. Uniting 
his troops to those of Basdlat jang, 
Haidar then took Hoskot, Dod Balapur 
and then Sird. Pursuing his career 
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of conquest he oy ee Chik Balaptr, 
defeated Murari , and took from 


him Kodikonda, Penkonda, and Ma- 
daksira, and received the submission 
of the Paélegars of Raidurg, Harpanalli, 
and Chitaldurg. At the end of Janu- 
ary, 1763, he entered the province of 
Bednur, and took the capitalof the same 
name, where he is said to have secyred 
12,000,000 rs. By this victory Haidar 
established his power. He resolved to 
make Bednur his capital, and changed 
its name to Haidar-nagar. He com- 
menced a splendid palace, which was 
never finished, established a mint and 
coined Haidari and Bahdduri pagodas 
in his own name. He also constructed 
on the W. coast a dockyard and naval 
arsenal. A conspiracy was formed 
against him by the former officials of 
Bedniur, but he discovered it, and exe- 
cuted 300 of the conspirators. In 
December Haidar annexed the hill 
country of Sunda, and was joined by 
Raja ’Ali, son of Chanda Sahib. He 
now tried to appease the Nizam and 
the Peshwé, but failed with the latter, 
who advancing with an immense army 
defeated Haidar at Rattihalli, and 
again at Anavatti, and finally shut 
him up in Bednur, where he was 
obliged to cede all the places he had 
taken from Murari Rao of Gutti and 
’Abdu’l Hakim of Savanur, and to pay 
3,200,000 rs. In 1766 he conquered 
Malabar, and defeated 15,000 Nairs, of 
whom all but 200 perished. Chikka 
Krishna, the nominal Raja of Maisur, 
was now dead, and Haidar ordered his 
son Nanja to be installed but after- 
wards dethroned him. The Marathas 
and Nizam ’Al{f now prepared a joint 
invasion of Maistr, but Haidar suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of the former by 
paying 35 ldkhs, and persuaded the 
latter to join him in a campaign 
against the English. Their united 
armies descended the Ghats on the 
25th of August, 1767, and surprised 
Col. Smith, who, however, defeated 
them at Trinomali on the 26th of Sep- 
tember. Tipi, who was only 17, had 

etrated to the very environs of 
Madras, but on hearing of his father’s 
defeat rejoined him with all x airy 
Haidar then seized Tripatur and Vani- 
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anbadi, but was repulsed from Ambir, 
and in an attack on an English detach- 
ment, where his horse was shot under 
him and a bullet passed through his 
turban. The Niz4m now made peace 
with the English, and returned to 
Haidarébad, while Haidar retook from 
the English Mangalir, Honawar, and 
Basavardjadurg, which had fallen to 
their arms. The English on the other 
hand took Salem, Yirod, Koimbatur, 
and Dindigal, and Mulbagal, Kolar, 
and Hosur, above the Ghats, and were 
joined by Murari Rao. Haidar making 
a circuit reached Guramkonda and 
persuaded its chief, Mir Sahib, to 
return to his allegiance. He then 
descended to Koimbatur and treacher- 
ously captured the garrisons of Yirod 
and Kadvéripuram, and sent them to 
Shrirangpatnam. Finally, hearing that 
the Marathas were preparing to invade 
Maisur, he sent back his main army, 
and with 6000 chosen horse galloped 
140 m. in 34 days, and appeared before 
Madras, where, on the 29th of March, 
1769, he made peace with the English 
on condition of an interchange of pri- 
soners, mutual restitution of conquered 
districts, and assistance in defensive 
war. In 1770 Madhava Rao again in- 
vaded Haidar’s dominions, and made 
great progress, when the Peshwa fell 
ill, and was obliged to return to Puna, 
leaving the command to Trimbak 
Mama, who totally defeated Haidar at 
Chinkurali on the 5th of March, 1771. 
Haidar fled to Shrirangpatnam, which 
was besieged, and he was obliged in 
June, 1772, to bind himself to pay 30 
lakhs of rs., 4 at once, and to leave 
Kolar, Hoskot, Dod Béalapur, Sira, 
Madgiri, Chanraidurg and Guram- 
konda in the hands of the Marathas, as 
a pledge for the rest. Between Septem- 
ber, 1773, and November, 1774, Haidar 
recovered all the territory he had lost. 
The nominal Rajé of Maisur now died, 
and Haidar is said to have put all the 
male children of the Raja’s family into 
a hall filled with sweetmeats and toys, 
and to have selected, as successor to 
the throne, a boy who picked up a 
dagger anda lime. “Thisis the Raja,” 
said Haidar; “his first thought is of 
arms, and his second of the produce of 
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the country.” Haidar, at this time, 
was joined by a body of 1000 Persians 
from Shirdz, and sent for more, but 
the climate did not suit them, and his 
letter miscarried. Haidar’s next ex- 
ploit was the defeat of Basalat jang’s 
army, which was besieging Ballari, 
and the capture of the place for him- 
self. He then attacked Gutti, which 
he captured with all its dependencies, 
and took Murari Rao prisoner, whom he 
sent first to Shrirangpatnam and then 
to Kabbal-durg, where he died. In 
1775 Raghunath Rao, who had been 
acting as Peshwé, was obliged to fly to 
Surat, where, on the 6th of March, he 
made a treaty with the English, who 
supported him, and with Haidar, in- 
viting the latter to overrun the dis- 
tricts of Savanur, which was immedi- 
ately done. In 1777 the Marathas 
and the army of Nizam ‘Ali under 
Ibrahim Bey Dhousa invaded Haidar’s 
territory, but he bribed off the latter 
and induced Manaji Phakre, a distin- 
guished general of the Maratha army,to 
engage to desert to him. Hari Pant the 
Maratha general in chief, discovering 
this treachery, attacked Manaji’s divi- 
sion, 10,000 strong,and swept them off 
the field, but he was so weakened by 
this encounter that he was obliged to 
retreat. Manaji had cut his way 
through to Haidar, but with only 30 
men, the rest being destroyed, and 
Haidar now reduced all the country 
between the Krishna and Tunga- 
bhadra. In 1779 he captured Chital- 
durg after a siege of 2 years, and 
deported 20,000 of the inhabitants to 
Shrirangpatnam. He then captured 
Kadapa, and escaped a night attack of 
80 Afghans by slitting a hole in the 
curtain of the tent, leaving a bolster in 
his bed, which the assailants hacked to 
pieces. In the morning the Afghans, 
who had been overpowered, were 
crushed under the feet of elephants or 
had their hands and feet cut off, and 
so perished miserably. On the 27th of 
May, 1779, he took Sidhawat or Sid- 
hout, and married the daughter of 
*Abu’l Halim Khan, the Nuwdb, who 
became the head of his seraglio 
as Bakhshi Bigam. In this year the 
English took Mahé from the French, 
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which offended Haidar, who received 
supplies from Mauritius by that port, 
and had declared it to be under his 
protection. He was also angry because 
the English had marched through the 
territory of Kadapa without his per- 
mission. He, therefore, resolved on 
war, treated Mr. Gray, the English 
cnvoy, with studied disrespect, and in 
July, 1780, descended the Ghats to 
invade the Karnatik, with 90,000 men. 
The operations were guided by French 
officers, and the commissariat was 
managed by Purnaiya. Minister of 
Finance. Karim Khan. Haidar’s second 
son, plundered Porto Novo, while the 
main army advanced on Madras, deso- 
lating the country from Pulikat to 
Puducheri, over a tract from 30 to 50 
m. wide. The smoke of burning 
villages was seen from St. Thomas’s 
Mount, and crowds of mutilated pea- 
sants poured into the capital. At this 
time Col. Baillie’s’s column, consisting 
of the flank companies of the 73rd 
Regt., 2 companies of European grena- 
diers, 1 company of Sipéhi marksmen, 
10 companies of Sipahi grenadiers 
under Col. Fletcher, and 2000 Sipahis 
and 150 Europeans, which formed Bail- 
lie’s original force, in all about3800 men 
was cut to pieces, excepting 200 Euro- 
peans who were made prisoners. A 
painting of the battle still remains on 
the walls of the Palace of Shrirangpat- 
nam to this day. Arcot was taken by 
Haidar, who ravaged Tanjur and 
swept away crowds of the inhabitants. 
and immense herds of cattle. Sir Eyre 
Coote had taken the command of the 
English forces in January, 1781, and 
in June met with a repulse at Chilam- 
bram and retired to Porto Novo 
Haidar then marched 100 m. in 24 
days, and placed himself between the 
English army and Gudalur. But here 
Haidar’s triumph ended. On the Ist 
of July he was defeated in a pitched 
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m the 7th of December, 1782, Haidar 
died, aged 60; Tipu, who was then 
at Paniani on the W. coast, joined his 
main army between Arni and Vehir on 
she 2nd of January, 1783. On the 16th 
of February General Matthews had 
captured Bednur, having previously 
taken Honawar and Mangalur, with 
booty to the value of nearly 3,000,000, 
but was invested in Bednur by Tipu 
on the 9th of April. On the 30th he 
capitulated, and the garrison, officers 
and men, were sent off in irons to 
Shrirangpatnam. Tipu now advanced 
on Mangalur, and invested it on the 
4th of May, 1783. The siege lasted 
till the 30th of January, 1784, when 
Tipu allowed the garrison to retire to 
Telicheri. On the 11th of March, 1785, 
peace was concluded between Tipt 
and the English, on the condition of 
the release of prisoners and the resti- 
tation of conquests. In 1786 Tipu put 
down a revolt in Kurg and assumed 
the title of Badshah. In October, 
1785 Tipu captured Nirgund and soon 
afterwards Kittur. This led to his 
being attacked by the Marathas under 
Hari Pant and the Nizam’s troops 
under Tahauwur jang in 1786, who 
captured Baddmi. Peace was made 
in 1787, by which Tipt bound himself 
to pay 45 lakhs of rs., and surrender 
Badami, Adoni, Kittur, and Nirgund. 
On returning to his capital he ordered 
the town and fort of Maistr to be de- 
stroyed, and the city of Nazarabad to 
be built in their place. In January, 
1788, Tipu descended to Kalikot and 
thence moved to Koimbatur and Din- 
digal, returned to Shrirangpatnam, 
where he reorganized his troops, and 
then descending to Malabar imposed 
forcible conversion on the Nairs, the 
alternative being death. At this time 
Nizam ’Ali proposed an alliance with 
Tipt, but the latter required that it 
should be preceded by an intermar- 


battle near Porto Novo, and a second riage of the families, and this the Nizim 


time on the 27th of August, after a 
combat which raged for 8 hours, at 
Pallilir. These reverses were fol- 
lowed, on the 27th of September, by 
the English victory of Sholingarh. 
Some indecisive engagements followed 
in operations conducted by Tipu, bn’ 


rejected. Itis only right to add that 
the “ History of the Nizams,” by Mir 
*Alam, does not record these circum- 
stances. Meantime, Tipu sent 2 em- 
bassies to Constantinople and 1 to 
Paris. He proposed to the Sultan to 
give him Mangalir in exchange for 
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Basra, and asked ashen to dig a 
canal which would convey the waters 
of the Euphrates to Najaf. On the 
29th of December, 1789, Tipti’s troops 
were repulsed with great loss from the 
lines which the Raéj& of Travankor 
had erected for the defence of his N. 
boundary. Tipu himself, carried away 
by the rush of fugitives, fell in the 
ditch and was saved with difficulty, 
after losing his seals, rings, and orna- 
ments. In March, 1790, he carried the 
lines, and took the town of Travankor. 
On the 24th of May General Meadows 
took command of a force which had 
assembled at Trichindpalli to act 
against Tipu. In July an alliance was 
formed against him by the English, 
the Marathas, and Nizam ’Ali, on the 
condition of an equal division of con- 
quests. The main army of the English 
was to capture the forts in Koimbatur 
and Palghat, and ascend to the table 
land of Maisur, by the Gajalhatti 
Pass, while another division entered 
Baramahal. In September Tipu 
attacked General Floyd’s detachment 
at Satyamangal, but after a severe 
struggle retired. While the English 
army was uniting, Tipi retook Yirod 
and Dharapuram. Tipu then carried 
the war into British territory, ad- 
vanced on Trichinapalli and plundered 
Shrirangam. He then moved north- 
ward, and took Trinomali and Permak- 
oil, but was repulsed from Tyagarh. 
He applied to Louis XVI. for 6000 
men, and offered to pay their expenses, 
but Louis declined. On the 10th of 
December his army was totally de- 
feated in Malabar, and the whole pro- 
vince fell into the hands of the English. 
On the 21st of March Lord Cornwallis 
stormed Bengalur. Tipu now put to 
death a number of English boys, and 
strangled or crushed under the feet of 
elephants Kyishna Rado, one of his 
ministers, and all his brothers, besides 
other officers. Lord Cornwallis moved 
N. to join the Nigém’s cavalry, and 
Tipu placed himself on the Channapa- 
tam rd. On the 13th of May Lord 


Cornwallis moving unexpectedly by: 


, arrived at Arikere, 9 m. 
KB. of Sbhrirangpatnam. As the r. 


could not be passed at this point Lord , 
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Cornwallis moved higher up to Kan- 
nambadi, where he was joined by 
General Abercromby, who had taken 
Periyapatam on the W., and was 
advancing from that direction. On 
the 15th of May a battle was fought 
in which the English drove Tipu's 
army from their position between 
Karigatta and the r., and forced them 
into the island, but owing to the great 
mortality among the cattle, and sick- 
ness among the troops, Cornwallis was 
obliged to retire to Bengalur till the 
rains were over. Meantime the Mara- 
thas having taken Dharwad and all 
the places N. of the Tungabhadra, 
made their appearance, and relieved 
the English troops by the supplies 
they brought. The Nizam’s forces had 
taken Kopal, Bahadur Bandar, and 
Ganjikota. It was now settled that 
the English should operate to the E., 
the Nizam’s troops to the N., and the 
Marathas to the N.W. Between July, 
1791, and January, 1792, the English 
captured Host, Rayakota, Nandidurg, 
and Savandurg, supposed till then im- 
pregnable, and Hatridurg, Ramgiri, 
Sivangiri, and MHulyirdurg. The 
Marathas took Hole Honnur, and de- 
feated the Maisureans at Shimagn, but 
the division they left at Madgiri was 
routed by Kamru ’d din, and their 
garrison at Dod Balapur rétreated to 
Bengalir. The English at Koimbatur 
were also forced to surrender, and 
were sent as prisoners to Shrirang- 
patnam. On the 25th of January, 1792, 
Lord Cornwallis marched with Sikan- 
dar jah and a body of Marathas under 
Hari Pant from Hulyurdurg to besiege 
Shrirangpatnam, and General Aber- 
cromby, who had returned to Malabar 
in November, also moved to join Lord 
Cornwallis on the 22nd of January. 
On the 5th of February Lord Corn- 
wallis took up a position 6 m. N. of 
the capital, and on the night of the 
6th he drove the Maisur army from its 
position, and captured the guburb of 
Shahr Ganjdm. In the confusion 
10,000 men of Kurg deserted Tipu. 
On the 16th General Abercromby 
Nees sibhagrnauaieaele and on 

e envoys despatched by Tipu 
to sue for peace brought back the ullti- 
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matum. He wasto cede halfhisdomi- assigned Gutti and Gurramkonda, and 
nions, pay 33,000,000 rs., release all all the country N. from Chitaldurg and 
his prisoners, and deliver up 2 of his Sira. To the Mardthas were tendered 
sons as hostages. Thus the English Harpanhalli, Sunda, and Anagundi, 
obtained Malabar, Kurg, Dindigal, and and parts of Chitaldurg and Bednur 
Baramahal, the Marathas all the terri- above the Ghats on certain conditions, 
tory adjoining thcir frontier up to the which not being accepted, the Eng- 
Tungabhadra, Nizam ’Ali all he for- lish and the Nizam divided the terri- 
merly possessed N. of that r., and tory. The English also took all the 
Kadapa to the §. of it. In1796 Chama districts below the Ghats, between 
Raji, the nominal ruler, died, and their territory and the EH. and W. 
Tipu abolished the pageant of a Hindi coasts and the island of Sbrirangpat- 
King and appointed no successor to nam. The Nizam, however, had in 
him. He despatched embassies to the 1800 to cede to the British all the 
Porte aud to Kabul, and applied for territory he had acquired in 1792 and 
aid to Arabia, Persia, Dihli,and,above 1799, and in return a British force was 
all, to the French. In 1797 aFrench quartered at Sikandarabad, within 2m. 
privateer was driven by a gale tothe of his capital. In 1803 the British 
coast of Mangalur, and an adventurer Government gave to Maisur the dis- 
named Ripaud, who was on board, was tricts of Holalkere, Mayakonda, and 
sent up to Shrirangpatnam, and in- Harihar, and took Punganur, Wynad, 
duced Tipu to send an embassy to the Yelusairrasime and other places in 
Isle of France to form a coalition exchange. The Raja of Maisur was 
against the English. The French now a child, named Krishna Raja 
government sent a copy of Tipt’s Wodeyar. His Minister was Purnaiya, 
letter to the Directory, and by procla- who had been Finance Minister to 
mation invited people to join him. In Tipu, Colonel Barry Close was the 
consequence, 94 Frenchmen arrived at Resident, and Arthur Wellesley the 
Shrirangpatnam and establishedtherea General of Division. No wonder dis- 
Jacobin Club, in which the Sultan was turbances were soon quelled, that 20 
enrolled as Citizen Tipu. These pro- millions of rupees were amassed in the 
ceedings led to the final Maistr war, Treasury, and that in 1804 the Gover- 
which commenced on the 6th of March, nor-General recorded his opinion that 
1799, when Tipu attacked the Bombay “the affairs of the Government of 
column under General Stuart and was Maistr had been conducted with a 
defeated. On the 27th of March degree of regularity, wisdom, discre- 
General Harris with the main army tion and justice unparalleled in any 
defeated Tipu at Malvalli, 24 m. E. of Native State in India.” In 1811 the 
Shrirangpatnam. On the 5th of April Raja, being about 16 years old, told 
General Harris arrived on the spot the Resident he wished to govern for 
occupied by Abercromby in 1792, and himself, on which Purnaiya resigned, 
commenced the siege. On the 4th of and soon after died. In 1814 the 
May General Baird led the storming Raja had dissipated the vast treasure 
party of 4381 men against the W. accumulated by Purnaiya. He listened 


angle of the Fort, and Tipu was shot 
by a grenadier at the gateway leading 
to the inner Fort. He was in his 47th 
year, and had reigned 17 years. A 
commission consisting of General 
Harris, Col. Arthur Wellesley, the 
Hon. H. Wellesley, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Kirkpatrick, and Lieut.-Col. Barry 
Close decided that a part of the 
Maisur dominions should be made 
over to a descendant of the old 
Rajas, while to the Nizam were 


to worthless favourites, such as Venkat 
Subbaiya, a lute-player, and in 1817 
he engaged in some intrigues which 
offended the British. Offices were 
sold to the highest bidder, and the 
revenue was collected on the Sharfi 
system, that is by officers who engaged 
to realize a certain amount or make 
good the balance. In 1825 Sir T. 
Munro warned the Raja in vain. In 
1831 disaffection began to show itself. 
A Bradhman named Rama Rao, who 
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had commanded a body of cavalry 
under Haidar and Tipu, was made 
Faujdar of Nagar and then Bakhshi or 
chief of the Cavalry Department. He 
filled up all vacant posts with his 
relatives. The Raja becoming suspi- 
cious, replaced him with a relative of his 
own, one Vira Raj Arasu, who, finding 
that the revenue had been embezzled, 
reimposed it, and so excited discon- 
tent. The friends of Rama Rao be- 
coming alarmed, espoused the cause 
of a pretender, one Budi Basavappa 
Nagur Khavind, who claimed to be 
king of Bedntr. In 1830 and 1831 a 
revolt broke out, which compelled the 
British forces to be called out, and 
on the 12th of June they captured 
Bednur, and so gave a death-blow to 
the insurrection; but Lord W. Bentinck, 
the Governor-General, resolved to put 
the province under the control of British 
officers, and appointed two Commis- 
sioners, and in April, 1834, one Com- 
missioner for the whole province,— 
Colonel, afterwards Sir Mark Cubbon. 
After June, 1832, the Commissioner 
became subordinate to the Supreme 
Government. Sir Mark Cubbon re- 
tained office till 1861, in April of which 
year he died at Suez, on his way to 
England. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Sanders, and then Mr. Bowring fol- 
lowed in Feb., 1862, and resigned in 
1870. His successor was Sir }Richard 
Meade, who assumed charge in Feb., 
1870, and was called away in Oct., 
1873, for the trial of the Gaekwad. 
The Raja resided at Maisir till his 
death, which took place in 1868. He 
had adopted in June, 1865, a child 
connected with his house, named 
Chama Rajendra, who was enthroned 
on the 23rd Sept. 1868. 

In Maistr there are 3 grand divi- 
sions or provinces, which, taking them 
from N.W. to §.E., are Nagar D., 
Ashtagram D., Nandidurg D. Nagar 
Division contains 3 districts : Shiméga, 
or Shivamdga, Kadur, Chitaldurg, or 
Chitradurg. In Ashtagram D. there 
are 2 districts, Maisur and Hasan. In 
Nandidurg Division there are 3 Dis- 
tricts: Bengalur, Kolar, Tumkur. 
Taking them in their order from N.W. 
to §.E., we begin with Shiméga. This 
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district lies between 13° 35’ and 14°14 
N. lat., and 73° 40’ and 75° 55’ E. long. 
From E. to W. its greatest length is 
153 m. From N. to 8. it measures 
74m. Its area is 3,797 sq. m., with a 
pop. of 498,976 persons, or 131°4 to 
the sq.m. The Hindus are 93°85 of 
the pop., the Muslims 5°13, the Jains 
°82, the Christians °19, and there is 
one Parsi. There are 8 T’aluks: Chen- 
nagiri, Honnali, Kavalédurga, Nagar, 
Sagar, Shikarpur, Shivamdéga, Sdrab. 
It is bounded on the N. by Dharwad, 
and on the W. by N. Kanara, both be- 
longing to the Bombay Presidency. To 
the E. it has Chitradurg district, and 
to the 8. Kadur district. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Sharavati on the W., 
which rises near Kavalédurga, and 
after a'course of 40 m. due N. turns to 
the W., and after 3 more m. hurls 
itself down nearly 1000 ft. over the 
far-famed Falls of Gerseppa, or more 
correctly Gérusappe, called locally 
Joga. Next on the EH. is ihe Varada, 
which after flowing for about 55 m. 
along the N.W.‘and N. boundary of the 
Province, passes into Dharwad on its 
way to join the Tungabhadra. The Tun- 
ga rises near Agunbd, and after flowing 
55 m.is joined by the Bhadra, which 
has come 80 m. to unite with it at 
Kudalé. The joint stream, thenccfor- 
ward called the Tungabhadra, after 
33 m. more passes into the Chitradurg 
district, and flows N.E. along the 
frontier, beyond Harihara, receiving 
on its 1. bank the Choéradi, and on its 
r. the Haridra. Thence leaving Maisur, 
itruns N., dividing Madras Presidency 
from Bombay, till joined on the 1. by 
the Varada, when turning N.E. it 
forms the demarcation between Madras 
and the Niz4m’s dominions, and joined 
on the r. by the Hagari or Védavati, 
it flows past Hampe, the site of the 
ancient cities of Kishkindha, Ane- 
gundi, and Vijayanagar, and falls into 
the Krishna beyond Karnul, The 
general elevation of this district is 
2,100 ft. above the sea. On the W., 
touching the Ghats, it is covered with 
magnificent forests. “Trees of the 
largest size stand thickly together 
over miles, their trunks entwined with 
creepers of huge dimensions, their 
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massive arms decked with a thousand 
bright-blossoming orchids. Birds of 
rare plumage flit from bough to bough. 
From the thick woods, which abruptly 
terminate on verdant swards, bison 
issue forth in the early morn and after- 
noon to browse on the rich herbage, 
while large herds of elk pass rapidly 
across the hillsides, Packs of wild 
dogs cross the path, hunting in com- 
pany, and the tiger is not far off, for 
the warning boom of the great langir 
monkey is heard from the lofty trees. 
The view from the head of the descent 
to the Falls of Gérusappe is one of 
the finest pieces of scenery in the 
world’ ( Rice’s Gazetteer, vol. ii., p. 
841). The Sulekere Lake, 634 m. N. of 
Chennagiri, is also very beautiful. 
It is 64 m, from E. to W., and 24 from 
N. to In May, the hottest month, 
the thermometer touches 92° at 3 P.M.; 
and in January, the coldest, 79° at 
that hour. The sportsman will here 
be in Elysium, Under the shade of 
lofty forest trees he need not dread 
thesun. Near the magnificent cataract 
of Gérusappe he will encounter the 
tiger, the panther, the bear, and the 
bison, with abundance of less formid- 
able game. Along the whole course 
of the Shardvati he may ply the rifle 
and the smooth bore to his heart’s 
content, and crossing a little to the 
E. in the Sagar t’aluk, he will pro- 
bably meet the elephant as well as 
abundance of bears, bisons, panthers, 
and tigers, and also wild hog, sémbar, 
spotted deer, and jungle sheep. The 
woods are full of pea-fow] and jungle- 
fowl, and the tanks are covered with 
wild geese, ducks, and teal. In the 
Tanga, and the tanks communicating 
with it, the crocodile is to be met 
with. And tiger cats, civet cats, and 
other curious creatures are found. 
The archeologist will find much to 
interest him in ancient grants, 3 of 
which date from Janmejay, son of 
Parikshit, whose date is given by Wil- 
son as 1300 B.c. (Prinsep’s Ind. Ant., 
U., 237). A Chalukya inscription 
lately discovered is of Saka 366=444 
A.D. In the t’aluka of Séraba, about 
15 m. N. of Sdgar, is Kubatur, an- 
ciently Kuntalanagara, said to be the 
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capital of Chandrahdsa, whose story 
is told in the Mah4 Bharata. Close to 
the N.W. frontier of Sdéraba is Bana- 
vasi, to which a Buddhist Missionary 
was sent about 245 B.c., and which is 
mentioned by Ptolemy. It was the 
capital of the Kadamba kings, a 
dynasty founded about 168 A.D., as 
inscriptions of that date exist referring 
to the founder, Banavasi is said to 
have been founded by Maytra Varmma, 
who brought Bréhman colonists from 
N. Panchadla, or Rohil Khand, The 
present Haiga Brahmans claim to be 
descended from them. In the 6th 
cent. the Chalukya king, Kirtti Varm- 
ma, subdued the Kadambas. Bala- 
gami, about 20 m. EH. of Banavasi, 
subsequently became the capital about 
the 10th cent., and remarkable ruins 
exist there. Shivamdga was, about 
the 5th cent., a portion of the dominions 
of the Chalukya kings, who first 
crossed the Nirbaddha, coming from 
Oudh in the 4th cent. A.D., and 
founded one kingdom at Kalyan in 
the Nizdém’s territory, and another in 
the E. at Vengi in the Delta of the 
Godavari. The Jains under Jinadatta 
of the Solar race, Prince of N. Mathura, 
founded a principality in 159 B.c., at 
Huncha, 14 m. EH. of Nagar Bednur. 
He also made Karkala,in §. Kanara, 
the capital of his kingdom below the 
Ghats. His descendants became subor- 
dinate to the Chalukyas, the Hoysalas, 
and the Rajas of Vijayanagar, and 
were finally conquered by the Keladi 
chiefs, The Kalachuryas subdued the 
Chalukyas, and ruled for 3 generations 
at Kalyana down to 1182. Bijjala 
Deva, the first of this family, de- 
throned the Chaélukya king in 1155. 
Bijjala’s Prime Minister was Basava, 
who founded the sect of the Lingayats. 
In the 12th cent. the Hoysala Ballalas 
had subdued the whole of Maisur, 
their capital being Dorasamudra, or 
Halebid in the Hasan district. They 
advanced N. of the Tungabhadra, 
and came into collision with the Yé- 
davas of Devagiri, or Daulatabéd. 
Their capital Dorasamudra was sacked 
by the Muhammadans under Kafar in 
1310, and totally destroyed in 1326, 
after which they disappeared. 
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The Vijayanagar kingdom arose in 
1336. The Keladi princes began their 
career as vassals of Vijayanagar. 
Bhadraiya of Keladi found a treasure, 
and obtained from Sada Shiva Raya 
of Vijayanagar in 1560, the govern- 
ment of Barkir, Mangalur, and Chan- 
dragutti. His successor moved the 
capital to Ikkéri, and in 1639 it was 
transferred to Bednur under the 
Regency of Sivappa Nayak. He died 
in 1670, and his descendants continued 
to rule till 1763, when Haidar ’Ali 
captured Bednur. 

The Chitradurg district of the Nagar 
Province marches with the Shimdga 
on the N.E, It lies between 13° 35’ 
and 15° 2’ N. lat., and 75°43 and 77° 3’ 
E. long. Its length from E. to W. 
is 120 m., and from N. to §. 88. Its 
area is 4471 sq. m., with a pop. of 
531,360 persons, or 118°8 to the sq. m. 
Of these 96:3 per cent. are Hindus, 
3°4 Muslims, °15 Jains, °05 Christians, 
and there are 4 Parsis. It is bounded 
on the N. and N.E. by Ballari; on 
the N.W. by Dharwad, the Tunga- 
bhadra r. forming the line of demarca- 
tion; on the W. by the Shimdga and 
Kadur districts. There are 8 t’aluks: 
Budihal, Chitradurg, Davangere, Dod- 
deri, Hiriyur, Hosdurga, Kankuppa, 
Pavagada. The general elevation is 
2000 ft. above the sea. The climate 
is drier and hotter than that of the 
other parts of Maisur. The Vedavati 
enters the district at the 8.W. corner, 
and after running 32 m. reaches 
Hiriyur, after which it takes the name 
of Hagari, and after running N. for 
48 m. enters Balldéri Collectorate. 
This district is crossed from §.8.E. to 
N.W. by a belt of low hilis about 20 
m. broad. In the E. part of this 
range is the peak of Jogi Maradi 
3803 ft. high, and Nidugal 3780 ft., 
and Pavugada 3026 ft. In the W. 
part of the range Hosdurga, where it 
begins, is 3280 ft, high, and Raydurga 
2797 ft. a hills are infested with 
tigers, thers, bears, hyzenas, and 
wild} ae Deer are found chiefly in 
Hiriyar, Chitradurg and Pavagada. 
Wild fowl are very abundant in the 
tanks of the 8. parts of the district. 
At Nirgunda, 7 m. to the W. by §. 
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of Hosdurga, and 34 m. §. of Bagur, 
are ruins of an ancient date. The 
place is referred to in an inscription 
of the 5th cent. A.D., which shows 
that Nirgunda, then called Nila- 
vati-patna, was a dependency of the 
Kongu or Chera empire, the capital of 
which was Talkad. It successively 
passed under the rule of the Chalukyas, 
the Hoysala Balldlas, and the Rajas 
of Vijayanagar. The Nayaks of 
Chitradurg were chiefs of some im- 
portance. They were of the Bedar or 
Boya castes, called in Sanskrit Kiratas, 
that is, hunters and mountaineers. 
The family of the Nayaks came origi- 
nally from Jadikaldurga near the 
shrine of Tripati, to Nirutadi near 
Bharmasdgar in 1475. The grandson 
of one of their leaders named Timmana 
Nayak, went to reside at Matti in the 
Davangere t’aluk. In 1508 the Raja 
of Vijayanagar made him Nayak of 
Holalkere, then of Hiriyur, and then 
of Chitradurg, which he fortified, and 
at last brought down upon himself an 
attacking force under Saluva Nara- 
singa Raya, whose horse he attempted 
to steal. In attempting this he roused 
the groom, who not seeing him, drove 
a peg through his hand for the horse’s 
heel ropes. Timmana bore the torture 
without moving, and when all was 
still cut off his own hand and carried 
off the horse. This brave act led to a 
peace, and the successful robber-chief 
was invited to Vijayanagar. He aided 
the Raéj& in an expedition against 
Kalbarga, but afterwards incurred the 
Raja’s displeasure and died  Hiertage 
His son Obana was made Nayak of 
Chitradurg, and took the name of 
Madakeri. When Vijayanagar fell in 
1564, he assumed independence. His 
son, Kasturi Rangappa, succeeded him 
in 1602, and got possession of Maya- 
konda and other places. His son 
Madakeri succeeded at his death in 
1652, and reigned till 1674. His 
adopted son Obana succeeded, and was 
slain a few months after by his chief 
officers. His son Surakanta Rangappa 
was slain by the troops. Chi a 
younger brother of Madakeri,succeeded, 
and died in 1686. A 3rd Madakeri, 
and then Rangappa followed, and in 
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1689, Kuméra Barmappa, who reigned 
till1721. Chitradurg then became tribu- 
tary to the Nuwabs of Sira. His son, 
Madakeri, allied himself with Chanda 
Sahib in 1748, and was killed at the 
battle of Mayakonda in single combat, 
by the Harpanhalli chief. His son, 
Kasturi Rangappa, succeeded and died 
in 1754, when Madakeri, son of Bar- 
mappa, succeeded, and was made pri- 
soner by Haidar “Ali in 1779, who 
removed 20,000 of the Bedars to 
Shrirangpatnam. The fort at Chitra- 
durg is very extensive, and there are 
many inscriptions on the hill of tke 
Chalukyas, Ballalas and Vijayanagar 
Kings. The palace in the inner fort, 
b. by Tipu, has a fine fruit garden, and 
is used as the office of the civil 
employés. The upper hill fort is very 
interesting, and in it are 14 temples. 
The Murgi Math, where the chief 
guru of the Lingdyats resides, is 3 m. 
to the N.W. The more modern Ankli 
Math is situate on wild picturesque 
hills, This fort was once garrisoned 
by British troops, but was given up on 
account of its unhealthiness, 

Harihar, in lat. 14° 31’, long. 75° 51’, 
on the r. b. of the Tungabhadra, was 
also till 1865 a cantonment, where 
one regiment was stationed. In 1868, 
a very fine bridge was constructed 
here over the Tungabhadra, and over 
it passes the trunk road from Ben- 
galur to Dharwad, The bridge is of 
stone and brick, has 14 elliptical 
arches of 60 ft. span, and cost nearly 
£35,000. Harihar is a very ancient 
place, and interesting to the archzo- 
logist. It is said to have been in 
primeval ages the capital of a giant 
named Guhastr, and to have been so 
extensive that the E, gate was 17 m. 
off at Huchangi Durga, the W. at 
Mudanur, the N. at Airani, the S. at 
Govinahdélu. Brahma had granted to 
Guhasir that he should not be killed 
by Vishnu or Shiva, whereupon he 
became such a pest to gods and men, 
that the two deities united in the form 
of Harihar and slew him at Knudalur, 


the place where the Tungabhadra and M 


Haridra unite. An inscription on 
copper has been found here of the 
7th cent,, and there are several of the 
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12th. The temple was erected in 1223 
by Polaloa, Minister of the Hoysala 
Ballala King, Vira Narasinha. In 
1268, additions were made by Soma, 
general of a subsequent king, and the 


| founder of Somnathpur in the Maisir 


district, where there is a splendid 
temple. In 1277, Saluva Tikkama, 
general of Ramachandra, King of 
Devagiri, b. a temple to Mahadeva. 
The Kings of Vijayanagar bestowed 
many benefactions on these temples 
down to the 16th cent., and one of 
them, Hakka, took the name of Hari- 
hara Raya. After the fall of Vijaya- 
nagar, the Tarikere chiefs seized the 
place and b. the fort. The Nuwab of 
Savanur took it from them and gave 
it in jagir to Shir Khan. It was then 
sold to the Bedntr chief for a lakh, 
then captured by Marathas, and in 
1763 by Haidar. After that it was 
thrice taken by the Marathas. 

The 8rd district of the Nagar Divi- 
sion, Kadur, lies to the 8. of the other 
2, between lat. 13° 12’ and 13° 58’, and 
long. 75° 8’ and 76° 25’, Its length from 
K. to W. is 83 m., and from N. to §. 
45 m. Its area is 2294 sq. m., with a 
pop. of 332,381 persons, or 145°6 to the 
sq. m., of whom 12,017 are Muslims, 
568 Christians, Jains 1316, outcasts 
59,382, and wandering tribes 12,985. 
Kadur is bounded on the N. by 
Shimoga, on the E. by Chitradurg, on 
the 8. by the Hasan district of the 
Ashtagram Division, and on the W. by 
the W. Ghats, which separate it from 
S. Kanara, Thereare 5 valuks: Band- 
var, i ur, Koppa, Lakvalli, 
Tarikere, Kadur is pre-eminently the 
Malnad or hill region of Maisuir. The 
mountains are divided into 3 chains, 
the Central, the Eastern, and the 
Western. The Central begins in the 
§. at Ballal Rayandurga, 4940 ft, high, 
and runs N. dividing the basin of the 
Bhadra r. on the E., from that of the 
Tunga on the W. The KE. range 
is the Béb&é Budan, which surrounds 
the Jagar valley. The highest peak 
in this range and in all Maisir is the 
inagiri, in about 13° 20’, which is 
6317 ft. above sea-level. N. of it 5m. 
is Baba Budangiri, 6214 ft.,and 8 m. N. 
of that is Kalhattigiri, ee ft. The 
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W. range, which is part of the 
W. Ghéts, has for its loftiest peak 
Kudure Mukh, ‘ Horse-face,’ which is a 
land-mark to sailors, and is 6215 ft. 
high. It is 8 m. due W. of Ballal 
Rayan durga, which has been already 
mentioned. Meruti gudda, ‘Frag- 
ment of Meru,’ the sacred mountain 
or Olympus of the Hindu, is 13 m. 
to the W., and its height is 5451 ft. 
above the sea. The general level of 
the country ranges from 4015 ft. at 
Nirvani Matha to 2379 ft. at Harihar- 

ur above the sea. The Tunga and the 

hadra both have their sources in this 
district at Gangamula in the Vardha 
parvata or ‘Boar mountain,’ in the 
W. Ghats, 54 m. 8. of Hoskere. The 
Bhadra reaches the frontier after a 
meandering course of upwards of 80 
m., while the Tunga passes into the 
Shimdéga district after 28 m. The 
Hémavati rises in the extreme §. of 
the district, but immediately passes 8. 
into the Hasan district. The Berinji 
Halha rises near Amir, and after a 
course of about 20 m. falls into the 
Yagachi, which rises in the Baba 
Budan range, and after a very short 
course passes into the Hasan district. 
The Véda rises near the great peak of 
Mulainagiri, and flowing N.E. for 10 
m., for which short distance it is called 
the Gaunhalla, forms the beautiful 
lake of Ayyankere or Dodda Madaga- 
kere, 7 m. in circumference and dotted 
with islands, the embankment being 
1700 ft. long, and 300 ft. high at the 
rear slope. It then flows N.E. 38 m. 
into the Chitradurg district. The Avati 
rises near the same spot, and flowing 
N. of the Védd joins it 1 m. E. of 
Kadtir, and the united stream is then 
called the Véddvati, which, as just 
mentioned, passes into the Chitradurg 
District. There is another large lake 
near Baéndvar. The scenery of this 
district is very lovely, and the sports- 
man will find an over-abundance of 
game. The elephant is found at Kuj 
and Karra in the W. Ghats, and bison 
throughout the hills. Tigers, panthers, 
and leo are TVs He and Bc 
hunting leopard or felis jubata, here 
called theahtoanga, is sometimesfound. 
Tigercate and civetcats are met with, 
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and wild hog, porcupines, elk, spotted 
deer, antelope, mungooses, squirrels, 
and monkeys of various kinds abound. 
Bustard, wild geese, ducks, teal, snipe, 
jungle fowl, spur fowl, partridges, red. 
and black quail, peacocks, pigeons 
blue and green, doves, hornbills, wood- 
peckers, and many other birds are to 
be seen everywhere. The rs. and tanks 
are full of fish, and alligators are 
numerous, as are also snakes, scorpions, 
and spiders of an immense size, and 
lizards. 

The most celebrated place in this 
district, which has been so little visited 
by Europeans, is Sringiri, 54 m. §. of 
Hariharpur. The name is properly 
Sringa-girf or mountain of the Rishi 
or Saint Sringa, so called because he 
was adorned with horns. The history 
of this worthy is to be found in the 
Ramayana. Hisfather was Vibhandika, 
who begot him without a mother, and 
he grew up in this vast solitude with- 
out ever having heard of a woman. 
At that time the country of Anga was 
suffering from dearth, and the King 
Lomapada was told by his Gurus that 
the only remedy was to send for 
Sringa. A band of damsels was there- 
fore sent, who lured the sage away to 
Anga, where rain fell on his arrival. 
He then married the Princess Santa, 
and became the priest of Dasaratha, 
King of Oudh, and by performing 
the ashvamedha or horse sacrifice pro- 
cured him a son, who was no other 
than Rama, the 7th incarnation of 
Vishnu. The Matha, a monastery in 
the Tunga river at Sringari, was 
founded by Shankaracharya, the Saiva 
reformer of the 8th cent. Sakaraya- 
patna on the Vedavati is another most 
ancient city, and one of its kings, 
Rukmangada, is mentioned in the 
Maha Bharata. Hire-magal-uru (elder 
daughter’s town) or ihar, and 
Chikka-magal-iru (younger daugh- 
ter’s town), which is 12 m. to the 
S.W., were estates given by him as 
the dowry of his daughters. On the 
N. frontier of the District Halas, a 
ruined village, marks where Ratanpuri 
stood, a city founded by Vajra Makuta 
Raya, whose sons, Soma Sekhara and 
Chitra Sekhara, went to Nildvati, 
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afterwards Called Nirgunda in Chitra- 
durga, and penetrating into the bed- 
chamber of Vikrama Raya, the king, 
attached a paper to his arm demand- 
ing the hand of his daughter, Rupavati, 
for the younger brother. The king 
proclaimed that his daughter would 
be given to the man who should slay 
a lion that had taken refuge in a 
garden in the town. The brothers 
slew the lion and obtained the lady. 
The Nirgunda spoken of was founded 
by Nila a king who came 
from the N. in B.c. 160. The fortified 
height of Balléla Raydn-durga bears 
witness to the rule of the Hoysala 
Ballala dynasty, of whom many in- 
scriptions remain. 

Tumhir, adjoining Kadur to the E., 
is in the Province of Nandidurg, with 3 
districts, of which Tumkur is conter- 
minous with Kadir. Tumkur has an 
area of 3,604 sq. m., with a pop. of 
632,239 persons, or 175°3 to the sq. m., 
the Hindus being 96°40 per cent., the 
Muslims 3°35, the Jains ‘24, and the 
Christians °11. In this district there 
are 8 T’aluks : Chiknaéyakanhalli, Hon- 
navalli, Kadaba, Koratagere, Kunigal, 
Maddugiri, Shira, Tumkur. Hills run 
N. and 8. through the E. part of the 
district, from Midagéshidurga 3376 ft. 
high, 13 m. 8, of which is Madhagiri- 
durga, 3935 ft. and 4 m. 8 of that 
again Chan-ndarayan-durga, Koratu- 
giri, Devarayadurga, 3940 ft., and in the 
extreme §. of the district Huliyiur- 
durga, 3086 ft. The Jayamangala r. 
rises near Devardyadurga, and runs 
40 m. through the district in a N. 
direction till it enters Ballari. The 
Shimsha rises at the same place, and 
flows 8. 65 m. towards the Kavéri. 
At Turuvekere on this r., in the S.W. 
of the district, is a celebrated quarry 
of amorphous hornblende, a black 
stone of which the pillars of Haidar’s 
Mausoleum at Shrirangpatnam are 
made. At Turuvekere itself is a great 
basava or bull made of this stone, and 
exquisitely polished. This is the finest 
specimen of the stone extant. There 
are 2081 tanks in the district, of which 
that at Kunigal in lat. 13° is the 
largest, being 14 m. round. Large 
game is scarce except at Devaraya- 
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durga, where tigers, panthers, bears, 
and wild hogs may be found. 

Near Turuvekere, at Hale Tanduga, 
Shalivahana is said to have been born. 
A few m. to the E., at Sampige, in the 
Kadaba T’aluk, was Champaka-nagar, 
the capital of Sudhava, son of King 
Hamsa Dhwaja (the swan flag). Kai- 
dala, near Tumkur, was the birth-place 
of Jakanachari, the most famous Hindu 
sculptor and architect that ever lived. 
At the Chief Commissioner’s Office at 
Tumkur is an inscription of the 8th 
cent., which shows that the district 
was then under the W. Chalukyas. 
Inscriptions at Turuvekere show that 
in the llth cent. it was part of the’ 
dominions of the Hoysala Ballalas, 
and the temples at Naglapur and 
Kaidala are of that period. In 1638 
the Bij4pur army conquered all the N. 
of the district and Shira, with Dod Bal- 
lapur, Hoskot and Kolar, which formed 
the Karnétik. Bijapur was placed 
under Shahji. In 1687 Aurangzib 
made Shira the capital, and placed it 
under Kasim Khan, who was killed at 
Doderi in 1695, and Zw’lfakar Khan 
succeeded. Rustam jang built the fort. 
In 1757 Shira4 was taken by the Ma- 
rathas, and restored after 2 years. In 
1761 Haidar took it with the title 
of Nuwab of Shira. In 1766 it came 
under the Mardathas, and in 1774 was 
reconquered by Tipu. Devarayadurga, 
a fortified hill 9 m. E. of Tumkur, is 
a cool retreat for Europeans. The 
scenery is wild and picturesque, and 
sport may be had there. Huliyur- 
durgas “Tiger-town-hill,” so called 
from the tigers which infested the 
jungle round it, isa place near which 
gold used to be found. In the ex- 
treme W. of the district, in the same 

arallel with Tumkur, but 47 m. to the 

., is Honnavalli, which, till a few 
years since, was the head-quarters of 
the district. which Tiptur, 8 m. to the 
§.E., now is. The place is called from 
Honnu-amma, “Golden Mother,” the 
goddess who, in a vision, directed 
Someshvara, one of the Ballala Kings, 
to found the town. Many Brahmans 
live at this place, and it is famous for 
a rare kind of cocoa-nut trees, the 
milk of which is peculiarly delicious, 
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whence it is called Gangd pani, or! of Tumkur, has now only a pop. of 
“Ganges water.” At Kaidala, “re-| 4231 persons, but was once the capital 
stored hand,” the famous architect and | of a province with 7 parganahs, Viz. : 
sculptor, the greatest of Hindu artists,' Basavapatna, Budihal, Shira, Penna- 
Jakanachari, was born. The town was konda, Dodballa4pur, Hoskot and 
formerly called Krida-pura, and when' Kolér, with Harpanhalli, Kondarpi, 
Nripa Raya was ruling there, Jakand-: Anegundi, Bedniur, Chitradurg, and 
chari began his career. He then went | Maisur as tributary states. Under 
into the service of various sovereigns, | Dilavar Khan Shiré is said to have 
and produced the astonishing temples! had 50,000 houses. His palace, now 
of Halebid and Bélur. After he had' in ruins, is said to have been the 
left his birth-place a son was born to' model on which the palaces of Ben- 
him, named Dankandchari, who de-; galur and Shrirangpatnam were built. 
tected a flaw in one of his statues,' Tumkur, in lat. 13° 20’, long. 77° 9, 
which Jakandchéri had guaranteed to: and 43 m. N.W. of Bengalur, is the 
be faultless on pain of losing his right capital of the district, and has a pop. 
hand. When the flaw was shown, he of 11,170 persons. The name is from 
cut off his right hand, butin dedicating twnuku, “a small drum,” as it was 
a temple to Keshava, his hand was re- granted to the drummer of the Kai- 
stored tohim. At the N.E. extremity dala Raja as his fief. 
of the a . Madgiri, prop. Madhu- 
giri, “ Honey-hill,” where are 2 large ee ee 
temples to Venkat Ramana-swaémi and Kilar District. 
Malleshwara, which stand side by side. This District of the Nandidurg Divi- 
These are worth a visit. Round the sion is situated between 12° 48’ and 
eaves of the roof of the Malleshwar 13° 57’ N, lat., and 77° 26’ and 78° 39’ 
temple runs a very graceful ornament, E.long. Frém N. to §, it is 85 m. 
representing doves or pigeons of life- long, and about the same from E. to W. 
size in various natural attitudes. The Its area is 2577 sq. m., with a pop. of 
fort was founded 3 or 4 cent. back-by 618,954 persons, or 240°2 to a sq. m. 
Raja Hira Gauda. In 1678 his de- Of these 651 are Jains and 613 Chris- 
scendants, Rama and Timma, brought tians. 
on themselves an attack from the R4j4 There 10T’aluks: Betmangala, Chik- 
of Maistir, who took the fort after a ballapur, Goribidnur, Gudibanda, Gum- 
year’s siege, and carried the Gaudas nayakanpalya, Kolar, Malur, Mulbagal, 
and their families to Shrirangpatnam. Shidlaghatta. The chief watershed is 
In 1763 Haidar ’Ali sent the Rani of around Nandidurga, 3 m. to the §. of 
Bednur and her paramour as prisoners Chikballapur. The N. Pinakini rises 
to this place, where they remained till here, and flowing N. for 27 m., passcs 
the place was taken by the Mardthasin into Balldri Collectorate. The 8S. Pind- 
1767. In 1774 they were driven out by kini flows for 15 m. to the §.E. and 6., 
Tipu, but plundered the place of every and enters the Bengalur District. The 
thing valuable. There is an extensive Pdlar alsorising near the same locality, 
trade here in brass, copper, and silver runs 50 m. to the 8.E., and enters N. 
vessels, and fabrics of iron, steel, and Arkét. The Arkavati also flows 6., 
coarse cloths. The fort called Mad- and after afew m. enters the Bengalur 
giridurga is on a hill 3935 ft. above District. The Papaghni flows N.E. for 
sea-level, accessible only on the N. 30m.,and enters Kadapa Collectorate. 
side, and there so steep that when the The Chitavati, after a course of about 
garrison poured oil on the rock it the same length as the Papaghni, but 
could not be climbed. Buchanan says, N. by W., enters Ballari Collectorate. 
“ The view on approaching it from the The principal range of mountains runs 
E. is much finer than that of any hil N. from Nandidurga, the highest peak, 
fort I have seen.” to Gudibanda and Dharmévaram in 
Shird, generally written Stra, in Ballari. From 30 to 40 m. to the H, 
lat, 18° 44’, long. 76° 58’, 838 m, N.N.W, is another range, in which are the soli- 
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mention has been already made. The 


and Rahiméndurga, 4277ft. There are place is notorious for its peculiarly 
5497 tanks, covering 120,000 acres.| venomous scorpions, whose sting is 
Gold is found in the low hills which ' often fatal. 


cross the Pélar and run §. through 
the Betmangala T’aluk, and are com- 
posed of soft ferruginous clay, There 
is not much to allure the sportsman in 
this district besides a few bears in the 
Budikota jungles, in the §. part of the 
district, about 10 m. from the gold 
mines, which lie to the E. In the 
hills near Nandidurg panthers and 
wild boars are found. 

At Avani, 13 m. H. of Kdlar, Valmiki, 
the author of the Ramayana, is said to 
have lived, and Rama to have stopped 
on his way back to Ayodhya after the 
conquest of Lanka, Here Sita retired 
aiter being repulsed by her husband, 
aad gave birth to Kusa and Lava, the 
twins of whom Valmiki was preceptor. 
The hills on the W. of Kolar, called 
the Sata sringa, or “ hundred-peaked,”’ 
are the scene of Parasa Rama’s slaugh- 
ter of Kartaviryarjuna, for murdering 
his father, Jamadagni. It is said that 
Kolar has its name from the Koléhala, 
or “shouting” at that feat. Mandi- 
durg, 31m. N. of Bengahir, was thought 
impregnable by Tipu, being inaccessi- 
ble except from the W., and there 
strongly fortified. It was taken how- 
ever by General Meadows, on the 19th 
October, 1791, with the loss of only 30 
killed and wounded, chiefly by the 
tremendous masses of granite rolled 
down the rock on the heads of the 
assailants. It was as the storming 
party formed that Meadows overheard 
a soldier whisper that there was a 
mine. “To be sure!” said the Gene- 
ral, “there is a mine, a mine of gold!” 
The large house on the summit was a 
favourite retreat of Sir Mark Cubbon 
in the hot weather. Koldr, the capital 
of the district, in lat. 13° 6’, long. 78° 7’ 
and 43 m. E.N.E. of Bengalur by road, 
but connected with it by rail which 
joins that to Bengalur at the Bowring- 
pét (so called from Mr. Bowring, Chief 
Commissioner in 1864) or Kolar Road 
Stat., 10 m. to the S., has a pop. of 9924 

ersons, The most interesting build- 
ihg is the tomb of Fath Muhammad 
Khén, father of Haidar ’Ali, of whom 
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This district, which forms the §. por- 
tion of the Nandidurg Division, lies 
between 12° 13’ and .13° 23’ N. lat., 
and 77° 7’ and 78° 4’ E. long. From 
N. to 8. it measures 85 m., and E. to 
W. 50. Its area is 2914 sq. m., and 
its pop. 828,534, of whom 17,613 are 
Christians, and of these 4115 are 
Europeans, 2444 Eurasians, and 11,054 
Indians. The district is bounded on 
the N.E. by the Kolar District, and on 
the N.W. by that of Tumkur; on the 
§.W. by the Maisur District, and on 
the 8.E. by Salem. For 10 m. on the 
S. the Kavéri separates it from Koim- 
batur. There are 9 T’aluks: Anekal, 
Bengalur, Closepét, Devanhalli, Dod- 
ballapur, Hoskot, Kankanhalli, Ma- 
gadi, Nelamangala. The Arkavati, vari- 
ously named in its branches as the 
Kumnavati and the Vrishabhavati, 
flows completely through this District 
from N. to §., and then falls into the 
Kaveri. The Pindkini passes into 
Salem after a similar N. to S. course 
of 35m. The Rly. Stat. at Bengalur 
is 3034 ft. above sea-level, and other 
parts of the district do not sink 200 ft. 
below that height. The temperature 
ranges from 53° in February to 95° in 
May, and the average rainfall is 36 in. 
In ancient times this District is said to 
have formed part of the great Danda- 
karanya forest, in which the simha or 
“lion,” the sardila or “tiger,” the 
- ira or “elephant,” the mahisha 

buffalo,” and the chamdra or 
“ bison,” are said to have existed. In 
the 8. of the Kankanhalli T’aluk the 
elephant still sometimes appears, the 
others are extinct, but panthers, wild 
hogs and porcupines, and deer are to 
be found. In the woods jungle fowl, 
pea fowl, and spur fowl may be met 
with ; and in the open country bus- 
tard, florican, partridges, quail and 
pigeons; and in the tanks snipe, teal, 
and wild ducks. 

The principal places in this District 
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are described in the Routes to Maisur, 
but one or two which lie out of the 
way may here be mentioned, should 
any adventurous traveller, disregarding 
extreme discomfort and risk of fever, 
resolve to visit them. 

Sévanadurga is a remarkable hill fort 
15 m. N. of Closepét, and 7 m. 8.E. of 
the town of Magadi, which is a muni- 
cipal town of 3712 inhabitants and 
the head-quarters of a T’aluk. The 
hill of Savanadurga is a mass of granite 
rising to 4024 ft. above sea-level. Two 
peaks form the summit, parted by a 
chasm, and each abundantly supplied 
with water. They are called the Kari 
or “ Black Peak,” and Bilf or “ White 
Peak.” These were fortified in 1543 
by Samanta Raya, who governed the 
Magadi T’aluk for the Achyuta Raya, 
King of Vijayanagar. He fixed his 
residence there with a garrison of 
8000 men and declared himself inde- 
pendent. He died in 1571, and was 
succeeded by his son, Chikka Raya, 
who drowned himself in 1581. One 
Ganga then seized the place, but was 
put to death by Immadi Kempe 
Gauda of Bengalur, and he and his 
descendants held it till 1728, when 
Deva Rajd, General of Maisur, cap- 
tured it and carried off Mummadi 
Kempe Gauda, the last chief of his 
line, a prisoner to Shrirangpatnam, 
where he died. It then came under 
the power of Haidar and Tipu, and 
was taken by Lord Cornwallis on the 
10th of December, 1791, as described 
by Wilks, vol. iii. p. 200 :—* Lord 
Cornwallis determined to employ the 
intermediate time in attempting the 
reduction of those places, of which the 
most formidable, and reputed to be 
the strongest in Maistr, was Savan- 
durg, a place which at one time he 
had determined not to attack, from 
the great improbability of success. 
This enormous mass of ite is con- 
siderably more elevated than Nandi- 
durg, and stands upon a base at the 
least 8 m. in circumference, every- 
where apparently inaccessible from 
below, od at the height of about two- 
thirds of its total elevation, separated 
by a chasm into two citadels, each 
independent of the other, and both 
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abundantly supplied with water. 
Exclusively of the convenient posi- 
tion of this fortress, as the head- 
quarters of a corps, to interrupt the 
communications, its extraordinary 
height commanded a view of every 
convoy that could move on either of 
the 2 principal roads. On the return 
of the army from Kaniambadi, the 
place had been carefully reconnoitred ; 
it was then deemed to be unassailable, 
and the discouragement was increased 
by the reputed insalubrity of the woods 
and impenetrable thickets by which it 
is surrounded. The capture since that 
period of a considerable number of 
hill forts hitherto deemed impregnable, 
and particularly of Nandidurg, en- 
couraged the English general in the 
attempt, which if successful, he ex» 
‘pected to be followed by the early 
surrender of all the others that hp 
desired to possess. 

“Colonel Stuart, with 2 Huropeah 
and 3 Native Corps and a pow 
artillery, was detached for the imme- 
diate conduct of the siege, and Lord 
Cornwallis made a disposition of the 
remainder of the army to watch every 
avenue from Seringapatam, by which 
the operations of the siege might be 
disturbed. Colonel Stuart encamped 
within 3 m. of the place on the 10th 
of December, and immediately com- 
menced the arduous labour of cutting a 
gun road through the rngged forest to 
the foot of the rock, a work which, 
added to the difficulties of dragging 
iron 24-pounders over precipices nearly 
perpendicular, called for a degree of 
incessant exertion and fatigue which 
could scarcely have been exceeded. 

“The batteries opened on the 17th, 
and the breach in what was named 
the lower wall of the rock, although 
at least 1500 ft. higher than its base, 
was deemed practicable on the 20th. 
Immediately overlooking it, at a pre- 
cipitous height, and perfectly well 
situated for destroying, by the usual 
artillery of rocks and stones, everything 
that should attempt to ascend beyond 
the breach, was a range of ancient 
wall, Lord Cornwallis had come 


from the camp, distant 7 m., to wite 
ness the sana ; the grenadiers were 
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ordered to their stations, and the garri- 
son was seen to be collecting behind 
this wall. This observation fortunately 
prevented the assault on that day ; the 
experiment was made of pointing with 
suffigient elevation by receiving the 
tray of the gun carriage into an exca- 
vgAion behind the platform. The exe- 
ution was not only perfect, but the 
wall was found to be so frail that a few 
discharges must dislodge its defenders. 
The arrangements for the ensuing day 
were founded on the fact thus oppor- 
tunely ascertained, the batteries were 
prepared for the purpose, and in the 
morning the requisite number of guns 
were directed against this wall with 
the most perfect success; every person 
behind it was dislodged, and the 
storming party, having been placed 
without observation within 20 yds. 
of the breach, the assault commenced 
by signal at 11 o'clock in the fore- 
on. 

.. “The defenders had been so unex- 
pWetedly dislodged from their appointed 
positions, that no new disposition had 
beemmade. Theassailants accordingly 
ascernNed the rock without the slight- 
28st opxgsition, clambering up a preci- 
pice, ich, after the service was 
over, they were afraid to descend. 
The eastern citadel was completely 
carried ; and the assailants, on reach- 
ing the summit of the rock, had the 
satisfaction to descry a heavy column 
of infantry, destined to reinforce the 
garrison, in full march to enter the 
place, which would have been effected 
if the assault had been postponed, 
even for half-an-hour. A division of 
the assailants, after ascending consi- 
ferably above the breach, had been 
directed to turn to the right along a 
path which had been observed to be 
practised by the garrison, leading 
along the side of the rock to the 
western citadel. The kiladar of that 
citadel, observing the defenders of the 
eastern rock to be driven from their 
post above the breach, and the as- 
ts to have begun climbing up, 
sallied with the view of taking them 
in flank, but was unexpectedly met 
among the rocks by the division de- 
scribed; and at the same instant a 
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few well-directed shots from the bat- 
teries fell with great execution among 
his troops. He retreated in surprise 
and dismay, followed with great energy 
by the English troops. Atthis instant 
the assailants, who had gained the 
highest eminence of the eastern rock, 
obtained a distinct view of the pursuit ; 
they observed the kiladar to fall, just 
ashe approached the gate of hiscitadel, 
and the pursuers to enter with the fu- 
gitives. Everything was carried within 
one hour from the commencement of 
the assault, and an enterprise which 
had been contemplated by Lord Corn- 
wallis as the most doubtful operation 
of the war was thus effected in 12days 
from the first arrival of the troops and 
5 of open batteries, including the day of 
the assault, with a moderate amdunt of 
casualties in the previous operations, 
and in the assault itself his Lordship 
re not to regret the loss of a single 

e.”” 

After this capture the fort was de- 
serted, as we learn from Buchanan, 
vol. i p. 170, and the difficulty of 
visiting it is considerable. Buchanan, 
who was provided with all the appli- 
ances for travelling, spent several days 
in examining the forests in the hollow 
ground near the r., which are some of 
the best in the country, the trees 
growing to a considerable size. Wild 
beasts are numerous. 

Shivaganga is a sacred hill in the 
N.W. of the Nelamangala T’aluk. which 
rises in an acute conical peak to the 
height of 4559 ft. Its outline on the 
E. is said to resemble a bull, on the 
W. Ganesh, on the N. a serpent, and 
on the §.a Lingam. The number of 
steps to the top is said to equal the 
yojanas or leagues to Banaras, and 
hence the ascent is as meritorious as a 
pilgrimage to that city, and the place 
is called the W. Kashi. On the N. 
face are many buildings, erected by 
Kempe Gauda, “the Red Chief” of 
Magadi. The 2 principal temples to 
Gangadhareshwar, “ Shiva bearing the 
Ganges,” and Honna Devamma, 
“Golden mother goddess,” are made 
out of natural caverns. The sides of the 
hill are covered with low jungle, in 
which are bears and other wild beasts, 
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The place is only 18 m. N. of Magadi, 
but means of transport are scarce. 

The history of the Bengalur District 
will be dealt with under Bengalur. 


Ashtagram Division. 


Maistr District —This is the most 
§. part of the province, and lies be- 
tween lat. 11°36’ and 12° 45’, and long. 
75° 56’ and 77° 24’, and has an area of 
4128 sq.m., and a pop. of 943,187 
persons, or 228°5 to a sq. m. There 
are 2250 Jains and 2249 Christians. 
The Hindus are 95°3 of the pop., and 
the Muslims 4°3, There are 11 T’aluks : 
Ashtagram, Chamarajanagar, Gund- 
lupét, Heggadadevankot, Malvalli, 
Mandya, Maisur, Nanjangud, Periya- 
patna, Talkad, Edatur, besides the Jagir 
of Elandur. The District is bounded 
on the N. by the Hasan and Tumkur 
districts, on the E. by that of Ben- 
galur and the Koimbatur Collectorates, 
on the S. by the Nilgiris and Malabar, 
and on the W. by Kurg. The Kavéri 
r. separates Maistir from the Hasan 
District, but after reaching Shrirang- 
patnam, traverses Maisur for 50 m. ina 
S.H. direction, and then, turning to 
the N., forms the beautiful cataract of 
Shivasamudram. The Lakshmantirtha, 
after a meandering course of more 
than 30 miles in a N.E. direction 
through the district, falls into the 
Kavéri, as does the Kabbani, Kapini, 
or Kapila r., after a similar course of 
65m. The Shimsha r., running from 
N. to §&., falls into the Kaveéri, 
after a course of more than 40 m. a 
little to the E. of Shivasamudram. 
Lofty mountain ranges covered with 
vast forests, the home of the elephant 
and tiger, shut in the W., §., and 
some part of the K. frontier. The 
principal range within the District is 
the Biligirirangam in the Yelandur 
jagir at the SE. extremity of the 
District. These hills rise 5000 ft. 
above the sea. In the centre of the 
8. part of the District, near Gundlupet, 
the hill of Gopdlswami is 4500 ft. 
high, and that of Chamundi a little §. 
of Maisur city, is 3489. French Rocks, 
N. of Shrirangpatnam, are 2882 ft, 


high, The country falls gradually to 
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from W. to E. from 2826 ft. to 2337 ft. 
There are 9 Anakatts or masonry dams 
across the Kavéri, 7 on the Lakshman- 
tirtha, 1 on the Shimsha, 1 on the 
Naga, and 2 on the Suvarnavati. 
Gold dust is found in the streams of 
the Heggadadevankot T’aluk. The 
average rain-fall is 28°9 in. The 
climate is hotter than that of the 
Bengalur District, and during the cold 
months intermittent fevers prevail. 
The sportsman will find any number of 
tigers in the Heggadadevankot T’aluk, 
and they are still numerous in that of 
Periyapatna, though greatly decreased 
since Buchananjs time. He says, 
vol. i., p. 96, In the inner fort there 
are no inhabitants, and tigers have 
taken entire possession of its ruins. 
A horse, that strayed in a few nights 
ago, was destroyed ; and even at mid- 
day it is considered dangerous for a 
solitary person to enter. It was 
deemed imprudent for me, who was 
followed by a multitude, to enter into 
any of the temples, which serve the 
tigers as shelter from the heat of the 
day, by which these animals are much 
oppressed.” It is now not permitted 
to kill elephants unless they are doing 
mischief. Their number has de- 
creased, but that there are many still 
may be inferred from the fact that on 
the 17th of June, 1874, Mr. Sanderson 
captured 55, of which 13 were tuskers. 
This was at Hardanhalli, about 5 m. 
from Chaémrajnagar, in the extreme §&. 
of the District. 

There is an ancient legend that 3 m. 
8.E. of Chamrdjnagar, a city existed 
called Manipur in Skr.,and Haralukot 
in Kanarese, which is mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. Chitrangada, the 
“ Princess of this city,’ married Ar- 
juna, and had by him a son called 
Babhruvahana. This would give the 
place an antiquity of some 2200 years 
at least. The inscriptions are of the 
Balldla kings, and 800 years old. 
Mention is made of Mahishur, or 
Maistr, in the Mahawanso, when, 
after the 3rd Buddhist convocation, 
245 B.C.,a missionary was sent thither. 
General Cunningham, however, thinks 
Maheshmati on the Nirbada is referred 
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Among places lying out of the 
common routes, and not likely to be 
visited by travellers, but interesting to 
the .archmologist, is Talkad, in 
lat. 12° 11’, 77° 5’, on the 1. b. of the 
Kaveri, and 28 m. 8.E. of Maistr city. 
It is first mentioned (J. R, A. 8. viii, 
35) under the name of the great city 
of Davalanapur in the Karndta coun- 
try. Hari Varmma, ruling in A.D. 280, 
was installed at Skandapur in Koim- 
batur, but resided at Talkad. which 
thenceforth became the capital of the 
Konga or Chera kings. From the 10th 
to the middle of the 14th century 
Talkad was a possession of the Hoy- 
sala Ballala kings, who at first made 
it their capital, but then moved their 
head-quarters under Vinayaditya to 
Tuluva, and later on to Halebid. In 
1634 it was conquered by the Raja of 
Maisitr. 

Hasan District.—This District lies, 
between lat. 12° 30’ and 13° 32’, and 
long. 75° 32’ and 76° 58’. It extends 
95 m. from E. to W., and 80 from N. to 
S. The area is 3291 sq. m., with a 
pop. of 669.961 persons, or 20,316 to 
the sq.m. In Arkalgud T’aluk there 
are 529 persons toasq.m. There are 
1954 Jains and 2670 Christians. The 
District is bounded on the N. by Kadur 
District, on the E. by Tumkur, on the 
8. by Maistr District and by Kurg, and 
on the W. by 8. Kanara. There are 9 
T’aluks: Arkalgud, Attikuppe, Béhur, 
Chanraypatna, Haranahalli, Hasan, 
Manjarabad, Nagamangala, Nara- 
sipur. The general level of the 
country slopes away towards the 
8.E. from Beéhir, which is 3150 ft. 
above the sea, to Kannambadi, on the 
extreme §., which is 2589 ft. The 
main part of the District consists of 
the basin of the Hemavati, which flows 
for 70 m. through the centre from N. 
to 8, and falls in the Kavéri 10 m 
N.W. of Kannambadi. The Shimsha 
skirts the E. frontier of the District for 
30m.. The Egachi, or Yegachi is an 
affluent of the Hemavati, which joins 
it near Gorur in the A’rkalgid T’aluk. 
The mountains on the W., which se 
parate this District from 8. Kanara, 


and which run from the Bundh Ghat hare 


on the N,, 80 m, to the Bisale Ghat on 
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he §., display, among other peaks. 
hat of Subrahmanya, 5583 ft. high, 
close to the 8.W. frontier and Muru- 
hannu-gudda, “the hill of the three- 
eyed,” 4. ¢., Shiva, and also Jénu-kallu- 
betta, “ honey-rock hill.” At Shravana, 
belgola is Indrabetta, 3309 ft. high, 
7 m. E. by 8. of Chanrdypatna, and 
mn its summit is a colossal Jain statue. 
The Malnad, or highlands, which in- 
‘ludes all Manjardbad T’aluk and the 
W. half of Belur, is thus described 
Rice’s Gaz., vol. ii, p. 287 -— 
‘ Perhaps there is no scenery in India 
more beautiful than the §. part of this 

ract adjoining the N.W. of Kurg. It 
‘or the most part resembles the richest 
park scenery in England. Hills 

covered with the finest grass, or as 

equally verdant crops of grain, adorned 

and crowned with clumps of noble 

‘orest trees, appcar to have been planted 
with care and perfect taste. The 
‘ighest and most lovely knolls have 

yeen selected whereon to build the 
monasteries and places of worship 
with which the country abounds. The 
groves around are carefully tended, 

and the trees replaced as they die off 

mx are blown down. The §. differs 

from the N. and W. parts of the Man- 

jarabad T’aluk in the absence of a suc- 
cession of dense jungles which obscure 
the view, and in the soft character of 
the hills, which, in most instances, are 
as smooth as the lawn of a villa on the 
Thames.” The average rainfall is 
36 in., but in approaching the W. ghats 
this rises to 100. There ‘is a state 
forest at Kabbindle, 14 sq.m. in extent, 
one at Kagineri, 9 sq. m., and one at 
Bajimalle, 6 sq. m. Near Mahdara- 
jandurga there is a plantation of the 
sandalwood tree. In the forests of 
the Malnad, and rocky hills of the 
Hasan, A’rkalgid, and Haranahalli 
T’aluk, tigers, chitds, bears, elks, 
spotted deer, jungle sheep, and wild 
hogs are quite common. The black 
panther is occasionally shot in Man- 
jarabad, and herds of elephants and 
bison frequent the hilly tracts on the 
verge of the ghats. Wolves, hysenas, 
monkeys, wild cats, sloths, porcupines, 
8s, squirrels, and otters are nume- 
rous, In the plains, florican, bustard, 
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and partri are plentiful, and in 
the cold —. wild sae ducks, teal, 
and widgeon, and many other birds 
abound. The peregrine falcon is met 
tien on the ghatjs in the Manjarabad 

The Kadambas, whose capital was 
at Banavasi. ruled the W. half of this 
district as part of their dominions 
during the first 5 cen. A.D., while the 
Cheras or Kongas governed the E. from 
Talkad. The Kadambas were suc- 
ceeded by the Chalukyas in the 6th 
cen., who from the 10th to the middle 
of the 14th cen. were in power. Under 
Vira Balldla and Vira Narasimha, the 
whole of the Karnata to the Krishna, 
with Tuluva on the W., Dravida on the 
S. and E., and part of Telingana on 
the N.E., was embraced in the empire 
founded by this dynasty, and under 
them the temples of Halebid, Bélur, 
and Somnathpur were erected. In 
1311 Kafur, the general of Aldu’ddin, 
sacked Dorasamudra, or Halebid ; and 
in 1326 Muhammad III. totally de- 
stroyed the city. Vijayanagar was 
founded in 1336, and the Rajas ex- 
tended their sway over this district, 
and bestowed all the W. part of it on 
a lute-player, and, after he had given 
it up, on Singappa Nayak, whose 
grandson, Krishnappa, was_ ruling 
there 135 years afterwards. In 1633 
the Maistr army took Chanrdypatna ; 
and in 1762 Haidar conquered the 
whole region. In 1771 the Marathas 


signally defeated Haidar and Tipu at: 
Chinkurali, 13 m. 8.E. of Attikuppa, 


plundered the temples at Melukot, 
and burned the cars of the deities for 
the sake of the iron. Krighnappa, 
who was ruling the W. part of the 
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Maisur, a state nearly as large at 
Bavaria, and is the head-quarters of 
the Maisir division of the Madras 
army. The pop. is 142,513, and the 
Péta, or native town, and cantonment 
together cover 13 sq. m. and 3733 
acres, or 3 of the area of London. 
The name comes from Sengalu, 
“beans,” as a legend says that Vira 
Ballala , who reigned 1191-1207 A.D., 
having lost his way hunting, was 
lodged in a solitary hut by an old 
woman, and regaled with beans, which 
wae the only food she had, and which 
he shared with his horse. The canton- 
ment and city of Bengalir stretch from 
the Maharajah’s palace on the N., 
6500 yds. to the S. extremity of the 
Koramangala Tank on the §., and an 
equal distance from the W. end of the 
Péta on the W.., to the Sappers’ Practice 
Ground on the EH. This vast space 
may be conveniently divided into Ben- 
galur Proper, which lies 8. of the 
Dharmambudhi and Sampangi Tanks, 
both of which may be said to bound 
the Péta to the N., the former to the 
W., and the latter to the KE. Begin- 
ning with the cantonment, and taking 
the noticeable things in order from 
N.W. to 8§.H., the first building is the 
Mahardjah’s Palace, which is hand- 
some, but not open to the public. 
8.E. of this 850 yds. is the Rly. Stat., 
and 300 yds. 8. of that again is Miller’s 
Tank, which communicates by a small 
stream with the much larger Halsur 
Tank, 1800 yds. to the EH. Between 
these 2 tanks is the Cantonment 
Bazar, and N. of it the pleasant 
suburb of Cleveland Town, in which 
are some neat residences, and the R. 
Catholic and St. John’s Church. The 


district, joined the Mardathas, who} latter is 94 ft. from E. to W., includ- 
were advancing to assist Lord Corn-/| ing the porch, and 40 ft. from N. to 8. 
wallis in 1792. His son, Venkatadri, There is nothing remarkable about it, 
was governor in 1799, and tried to and only one tablet to a Captain Mon- 
make himself independent, for which tague Foord, who was accidentally 
he was hanged, contrary to the wish' shot, near Salem, on Nov. 8, 1868. 
of Arthur Wellesley. The Sappers quarters are at the N.E. 

To return now to Bengalur city, corner of the Bazar, and the Sipahis’ 
which, as one of the most favourite lines at the 8.W., and a little to the 
stations in India, calls for a lengthened | E. of the latter the Bowring Civil 
notice. The city stands in 12° 67’, Hospital, the London Mission Chapel, 
N. lat,, and 77° 35’E. long. It is the| and St. Andrew’s Kirk, built in 1864, 
seat of government for the state of| which is 109 ft, from HE, to W. and 
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56 ft. 8 in. from N. to 8. In this is 
an extremely handsome piece of sculp- 
ture in white marble in the wall 
at the E. end, representing a fe- 
male recumbent form, in memory 
of Mary Elizabeth, wife of Colonel 
MacGoun. She died in 1867. The 
Main Guard adjoins this church on 
the EK. ; and a few yds. further to the 
K. are the Infantry Barracks, and still 
further to the E. the village of Halsur, 
and a pleasant drive round the large 
tank of the same name, with the 
Sappers’ Parade Ground to the HE. 
Directly 8. of Halsur are the Artillery 
Barracks, and §S. again of them the 
Cavalry Barracks, the old Cemetery, 
the Mounted Parade, and the Artillery 
Practice Ground. 

At the N.W. corner of the Artillery 
Barracks is Trinity Church, which is 
also 3 m. §. of the Halsur tank. It is 
the handsomest church in Bengahir, 
and measures 134 ft. from E. to W., 
and 56 from N.to 8. There are many 
fine tablets, particularly one under a 
fine 4 length statue in white marble, 
by MacDowell, R.A., to General Cle- 
ment Hill, who served through the 
Peninsular campaigns under his brother 
Lord Hill, and when commanding the 
Maisur Division died on the 20th of 
January, 1845, while on a pleasure 
trip to the Falls of Gerusappe. There 
is also a tablet to Captain Newbery, 
who was killed while leading the 
Maistr horse in a charge against the 
rebels at Shorapur, 8th February, 1858. 
Another records the death of George 
8. Dobbie of the Revenue Survey, who 
was killed by a tiger at Shimoga, 
May 6th, 1875. A few hundred yds. 
W. of Trinity Church are the Wesleyan 
Chapel, the Public Rooms, and the 
Gymnasium, which stands in the 
General Parade Ground, which is more 
than a m. long from E, to W. A little 
8. of its centre is the Telegraph Office, 
and §.E. of that again the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, 100 yds. 8. of 
which is the Museum. Close to the 
S. of these are the Traveller’s b., 
and All Saints’ Church. It must be 
owned that the t. b. is inconveniently 
far off from the rly. stat., being 24 m. 
distant, Perhaps at so large a place 
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a second house for the accommodation 
of travellers ought to be supplied, and 
unquestionably St. John’s Hill or 
Cleveland Town would be the proper 
locality. 
Near the W. end of the G. Parade 
Ground, and adjoining it on the §. 
are the General’s House, the Band 
Stand, and St. Mark’s Church. All 
Saints’ Church is small, being only 
63 ft. from E. to W., and 48 ft. 2 in. 
from N. to §., with one brass tablet. 
St. Mark’s is also small, but has many 
tablets, one of them being to Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford 
House, and of the 15th King’s Hussars, 
who died at sea on the 8th February, 
1847, aged 46. W. of the General’s 
house, and close to it, is the Cubbon 
Park. In this the neat building to 
the W. is the Museum, which is well 
worth a lengthened visit. In the 
ante-room of the lower storey, remark 
aslab with 12 Persian distiches brought 
from Tipu’s Palace in the fort ; a figure 
of a Jain deity with very superb carv- 
ing round it, brought from a temple 
in the Shikdrpur T’alukah in the Shi- 
moga District of the Nagar Division ; 
also some wonderful carvings from 
Halebid. In the large room adjoining 
there is a valuable collection of geologi- 
cal specimens, of which, and of which 
alone (1878), there is a catalogue. Up- 
stairs are stuffed animals, and among 
them a black panther, and a most 
remarkable collection of fishes. W. 
of the Museum 450 yds., is a fine 
building 525 ft. long from N.E. to 
8.W., which contains the public offices. 
In February, 1878, a lunatic ascended 
the cupola and hauled down the 
British flag, which he replaced with 
his handkerchief. On being interro- 
gated, he said he had been informed 
the British rule wasover. The Commis- 
sioner’s House or Government House, 
as. it is called, is about 400 yds. to 
the W. of the Public Offices, and in 
front of it is a good statue of General 
Mark Cubbon, the first Commissioner. 
The house is handsome and commo- 
dious, 

We come now to Bengalir proper, 
which has an area of only 24 
sq. m. out of the 18. The pop. is 
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60,703, of whom 199 are Jains, and 
658 Christians. 


The Péta or town: 


was a few years ago surrounded by a 


deep ditch and thorn hedge, as a, 


defence against the Mardthas and 
other marauders. There are 10 gates, 
of which the chief are the Yelahanka 
on the N., the Halstr on the E., the 
Fort and Maisir gates on the &., 
and the Agrahara and Sondekoppa 
on the W. The Dodda-Péta or High 
Street runs from the Yelahanka to the 
Fort gate, and separates the Déshada 
quarter on the W. from the Nagarta 
on the E. A street crosses this at 


right angles, and the point of inter- 


section is the Chauk or square, near 
which is the Civil Office of the T’aluk. 
There is an excellent market between 
the fort and Maisur gates. The Brah- 
man officials live in the quarter called 
Siddi Katte. The streets are some- 
what narrow and irregular, but scat- 
tered about there are well built and 
imposing mansions belonging to 
wealthy inhabs. The grain-market, 
Taragu-péte, and cotton market, Arale- 
péte, afford busy scenes of traffic. 
The drainage is carried off from the 
8. side 24 m. to the Sunnakal tank, 
where the sewerage is applied for 
agricultural purposes. 

The Fort is due §. of the Péta. It 
is 2400 ft. from N. to §., and 1800 ft. 
from EH. to W. It could never have 
been a strong place against European 
troops. It is of an oval shape, with 2 
gateways, one the Dihli gate on the 
N. face of the Fort opposite the Péta, 
the other, the Maisir on the §&. face. 
The Dihli gate is handsomely b. of cut 
granite, and when Lord Cornwallis on 
the 21st of March, 1791, determined 
to storm the place, there were 5 power- 
ful cavaliers (Wilks, Hist. Sketches of 
the 8. of India, vol. iii. p. 123), a 
faussebray, ditch, and covered way, 
but in no was there a perfect 
flanking defence, The garrison, how- 
ever, consisted of 8000 men under 
Bahadur Khan, and there were besides 
2000 regular infantry in the Péta, and 
6000 irregular. In addition to all, Tipu 
himself, with an army very far supe- 
rior in numbers to that of Cornwallis, 
was prepared to take advantage of 
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any error on the part of the besiegers. 
The Péta had been taken by the 
English on the 7th of March, with a 
loss on their part of 131 killed and 
wounded, and among the killed Lieut.- 
Col." Morehouse, an officer of great 
merit. The Maisur garrison lost up- 
wards of 2000 men. The assault took 
place at 11 at night, and until the 
Kiladar fell, a determined resistance 
was made. Tipt’s camp that night 
was at Jigni, 6 m. to the 8.W., but at 
nightfall he moved up within 14 m. of 
the Fort, but the spirit of the assailants 
overcame all difficulties, and the fort 
was captured after a severe struggle 
that same night. In the centre of the 
fort: is the arsenal, and there are some 
remains of Tipu’s Palace, but the 
wheel has long since disappeared, in 
which Sir D. Baird used to amuse Tipu 
and his ladies. There is a small temple 
near the Maistr gate. In vol. iii., p. 
45, Buchanan gives an account of the 
palace as it remained in hisday. The 
details are now of little interest. 
About 4 m. to the E. of the fort is an 
obelisk 30 ft. high, to the memory of 
Col. Moorhouse (so it is written on 
the obelisk), and 2 other officers 
killed at the storm, and to 70 other 
officers @ho died during the siege, as 
also to all the men “who gallantly fell 
at the siege, and died in the war of 
1791-1792,” the grand total of killed, 
wounded, and missing, being 431, 
with 271 horses killed or disabled. 
The next place worth visiting is the 
Lal Bagh, which is 1050 yds. to the 
8.E. of the fort, and is 2600 ft. long 
from N. to 8., and 1300 ft. broad from 
E. to W. The band plays here at 
stated times, and there are some wild 
beasts in cages. 
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ROUTE 11. 


BENGALUE TO SHIVASAMUDBAM, THE 
FALLS OF THE KAVERI. 78M. 2F. 
BY CARRIAGE OR PALKI. 





ne 
Namesof [36 REMARES. 


Stations. |S2 















M.F. 

1, Kumbalgod.|15 0/There is a 1st class t. b. 
here and the road is 
good 2ll the way. 


2. Bidadi . .| 5 3\/The b. here,is 2nd class. 
The village 1s small 
but has good water. 

3. Closepét .| 9 4/This is a large town on 
thel. b. of the Arkava- 
tir. There is a Ist 
class b. From this, 
Magadi and Savana- 
durga may be visited, 

4, Chennapat- distance 15+7 m. 

nam . .f 7 0/2nd class b. 
5. Maddur _./11. 6j1st class b. 
6. Malvalh. .|15 02nd class b. A town of 









7. Shivasamu- 5114 inhab. 
dram . .{14 5jlst class b. near the road 
connecting 2 bridges, 






Total .|78 2 

Closepét, pronounced by Indians 
Kulis-péte, is named after Sir Barry 
Close, Resident at the Court of Maisur. 
In Kanarese it is called Hosapéte, 
and in Urdu, Wavapét, both meaning 
“New Town.” It is also sometimes 
called Ramgiri, from the hill close by, 
at the foot of which the town originally 
stood. It was founded in 1800 by the 
Minister Purnaiya to secure the road, 
which there passed through a jungle 
tract. There was a horse-breeding 
establishment for the Maisur cavalry, 
since removed to Kunigal in the Tum- 
kur District. It is a municipal town, 
with 5460 inhab. Ramgiri was forti- 
fied and garrisoned by Tipu, but it 
surrendered with little or no resistance 
to Captain Welch in December, 1791. 

Maddtr has 2288 inhab., and was 
formerly an important place, but 
suffered heavily during the wars with 
Tipu. There are 2 large Vaishnavite 
temples here, sacred to Narasimh 
Swami, and Varada Raja, “the Man- 
Lion,” and “the boon-giving King.” 
A fine brick bridge with 7 arches, b. 
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in 1850, spans the Shimsha, on the r, 
b. on which the town is b. Tradition 
says that the ancient name of Maddur 
was Arjunapura, and that it was b. 
by Arjuna the Pandu Prince. Vishnu 
Vardhana of the Ballal line, who 
reigned 1117-1138, is said to have b. 
the tank and the temple to Varada 
Raja. and to have given the town to 
the Brahmans. The fort was taken 
by the Maisur General in 1617, and 
Haidar rebuilt it, and it was disman- 
tled by Lord Cornwallis in 1791. 

Maivalli is the head-quarters of the 
T’aluk of the same name, and a muni- 
cipal town. The Maistr-Kankanhalli 
and Maddur-Shivasamudram roads 
intersect here. There are 5114 inhab. 
Haidar gave it to his son Tipu, and 
the rice fields near the tank are the 
site of a garden which Tipu formed. 
On the 27th of March, 1799, Tipit 
drew up his army 2 m. to the W. of the 
fort and village of Malvalli. General 
Harris advanced with the right or prin- 
cipal division of his army under his im- 
mediate command, and the left column 
under General Wellesley. The un- 
evenness of the ground causing an 
interval between the brigades, Tipu 
directed a charge of cavalry against 
them, “ which was prepared with de- 
liberate coolness, and executed with 
great spirit.” Many horsemen fell on 
the bayonets of the Europeans, but no 
disorder was caused in their ranks, 
Col. Wellesley then moved to turn the 
enemy’s right, when Tipu’s infantry 
advanced in front of their guns, and 
received the fire of the 33rd regiment 
and the English artillery, until at 60 
yds. from the Europeans they gave 
way, and were immediately charged 
by Col. Floyd with the brigade of 
cavalry, which drove them off the 
field with the loss of more than 1000 
men, while the English lost but 69. 
After the action Tipu destroyed Mal- 
valli, to prevent its giving shelter to 
the English. 

The Falls of the Kavéri at Shiva- 
samudram are certainly among the 
most remarkable in the world. The 
r. has in Maisiir an average breadth 
of from 300 to 400 yds., but from its 
confluence with the Kabbani to Shiva- 
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samudram it swells into a much broader 
stream, The maximum flood discharge 
roughly gauged at Bannir is 239,000 
cubic ft, per second. The bottom of 
the channel is mostly composed of 
rocks, which increase the eddies and 
foaming of the waters. A few miles 
after the stream has passed Talkad it 
turns northward and forms an island 
3 m. long, and about 2 m. broad, 
round which it sweeps in 2 broad 
streams, that on the r. or H. passing 
within the frontier of Koimbatiur, while 
that on the 1. or W. separates the 
territory of Maisir from Koimbatur. 
The island is called in Kanarese Heg- 
gura, but is more generally known by 
its Skr. name Shivasamudram, “ the 
sea of Shiva.” The total descent of 
the river from its point of separation 
at the §. point of the island to its 
reunion at the N. point is nearly 300 
ft. The N., or more properly speak- 
ing the W. branch of the r. is the 
more considerable of the two, and 
forms a smaller island called Ettikur, 
but Buchanan gives it the name (vol. ii. 
p. 166) of Nellaganatitu, on either 
side of which a vast stream thunders 
down. The banks of the r. and the 
island are thickly clothed with beau- 
tiful forest trees, which cast a dense 
gloom over the abyss into which the 
waters are precipitated. As one stands 
on the island deafened with the roar 
of the cataract, and dizzied by the 
lightning rush of the waters, it adds 
something to the awe of the scene to 
know that the place is full of tigers, 
and that many a luckless pilgrim has 
been carried away from the very spot 
where one is standing to be devoured 
in those impenetrable thickets. Bu- 
chanan tells us that this island is 
believed to be inhabited by a devil, 
and adds “the only persons who defy 
this devil, and the tigers, who are 
said to be very numerous, are 2 Mus- 
lim hermits that dwell at Gagana 
chukki. The hermitage is a hut open 
all round, placed opposite to the tomb 
of Pir Wali, an ancient saint, and sur- 
rounded by some neat smooth areas, 
and a number of flowering and aro- 
matic trees introduced from the neigh- 


bouring forests. One of these hermits | 
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was absent on business; the other had 
no defence from the tigers, but his 
confidence in the holiness of the place, 
and his own sanctity.” The main 
island of Shivasamudram is the site 
of a city which was built in the 
beginning of the 16th cent. by Ganga 
Raja (Gaz. vol. ii. p. 271) a kinsman 
of the Raja of Vijayanagar. He is 
said to have begun building before 
the prescribed auspicious moment, and 
consequently his city was doomed to 
last for only 3 generations. His son 
and successor Nandi Raja committed 
some breach of ceremonial, which he 
expiated by leaping into the cataract 
at Gangana Chukki on _ horseback, 
with his wife seated behind him, The 
ruin foretold fell on his son Ganga 
Raja IL., one of whose daughters mar- 
ried the Raja of Kilimale, a place 
12 m. from Satyagala, and the other 
the Raja& of Nagarakere, 3 m. EK. of 
Maddur. These ladies enraged their 
husbands by contrasting their mean 
style of living with the magnificence 
of their father. The 2 Rajas resolved 
to humble the pride of their wives by 
attacking their father’s city, which 
they besieged ineffectually for 12 
years until his Dalavay, or Com.-in- 
chief betrayed him, and engaged him 
in a game of chess while the enemy’s 
soldiers were passing the only ford. 
Roused at last to his danger the Raja 
slew his women and children, and 
then rushing into the battle was slain, 
on which his sons-in-law and their 
wives plunged into the cataract. Jagat 
Deva, Raja of Channapatnam, and 
Shri Ranga, Raj& of Talkad, then 
sacked the city, and removed its inhab. 
In 1791 Tipu, on the advance of Lord 
Cornwallis, swept the adjoining coun- 
try of people and flocks, and drove 
them into Shivasamudram, After this 
the island was deserted, and became 
overgrown with dense jungle infested 
with wild beasts, The bridges which 
had led to the town, formed of huge 
blocks of black stone, some placed 
upright as pillars, and others laid 
across in the manner of Egyptian 
buildings, were broken and dilapi- 
dated. However, in 1825 a person 
named Rama Swami Mudelidr, who 
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was a confidential servant of the then! stream separates into sometimes as 
Resident of Maisur, carried a fine| many as 14 distinct falls. In the 
double bridge across the stream, re-| centre is a deep recess shaped like a 
paired the temples, and b.a traveller’s , horse-shoe, down which the main stream 
b. ldying out several thousand pounds plunges, and then being confined in a 
on the works, which it took him 3 | narrow channel of rock, springs for- 
years to finish. For this good service , ward with inconceivable velocity, and 
the British Government conferred on | falls a second time about 30 ft. into 
him the title of Janépakdéra Kamkarta|a capacious basin at the foot of the 
or ‘public benefactor.’ Atthe same precipice. Both the N. and the SX, 
time he was invested with a jagir or streams after forming these cataracts 
grant of land of 5 villages by the rush on through wild and narrow 
British Government, yielding an in- gorges, and reuniting on the N.E. of 
come of Rs, 8000 a year, and of 7 the island flow forward to the EK. The 
villages by the Maisur Government, visitor will do well to choose the rainy 
yielding Rs. 9000 a year. The bridge, season for his visit, as well on account 
or bridges are b. of hewn stone pillars, of the greater beauty of the scenery, 
connected by stone girders built on as because the island in the cold months 
the rocky bed of the r., and though is excessively feverish, so much so in- 
rude are good specimens of Indian deed that the colony planted by the 
construction. The Jagirdar at the Jagirdar has more than once required 
same time erected a b. for travellers renewal. 

close to the rd, connecting the 2 Zulkéd.—While at Shivasamudram 
bridges, for the accommodation of the traveller may spend a day in visit- 
European visitors, who are hospitably ing Talkaéd, which is 12 m. to the S.W. 
entertained at his expense. Gigantic The ancient city is buried in the sand, 
skins are shown in the b. of tigers and with it 30 temples, the tops of 
killed by the Jagirdar in the vicinity. some of which still project. The fine 
The bridge on the Maisur side is 1000 temple of Vedeshwar is still uncovered 
ft. long, and 13 ft. broad. The granite by the sand, 

pillars are 400 in number, and 20 ft. Somndthpur.—From Talkad to Na- 
high, At the end are 2 stone ele- rasipur, now the head-quarters of the 
phants on pedestals. During the dry T’aluk, and possessing 2 venerable 
season, when the island is feverish and temples, is only 10 m., and just across 
unhealthy, this great bridge seems one ther. is the large village of Sosile which 
of unnecessary labour and costliness, contains the math or monastery of the 
But even when lowest the current is Vyasa haya Swami, the Gurw or saint 
strong, and brawls among the rocks, of the Madhva Brahmans, N. of this 
and there are so many deep holes that again 5 m. is the village of Somnath- 
it is highly dangerous to attempt to pur, famous for the temple of Pra- 
ford. In the rains it is a furious tor- sanna Channa Késava. This is an 
rent, impassable except by the bridge. elaborately carved building attributed 
That is the best season for visiting the to Jakanachari, the famous sculptor 
place. both on account of salubrity,and and architect of the Ballala kings. 
also for the spectacle. About 1 m. Smaller than the temple at Halebid 
distant from Gagana Chukki on the this temple is more pleasing, as the 3 
Hi. bank of the r. is the cataract formed pyraniidal towers or vimanahs over the 
by the S. branch of the Kavéri, which triple shrine are completely finished. 
is called Bar-Chukki. These falls are The central shrine is that of Prasanna 
more easily viewed and, therefore, Channa Késava, that on the 8S. is sacred 
more enjoyable. The height from to Gopdla, and that on the N. to Janar- 
which the water descends is about dhana. Round the outer base arc 
200 ft., and in the rainy season an carved with much spirit the principal 
unbroken sheet of water 3 m. broad falls incidents in the Ramayana, the Maha 
over the precipice to that depth with Bharata and the Bhagavad Gitaé. The 
stunning roar, In the dry season the end of each chapter is indicated by a 
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closed door, of each section by a half! safely admit the former pop. of the 
closed door. Around lie 74 mutilated , island to have amouuted to 150,000.” 
statues, which once stood on or around | He himself calculates the pop. at the 
the basement. Thereis a fine inscrip- time of his visit, May 20, 1800. at 
tion at the entrance which declares 31,895 persons. The suburb of Ganjam, 
that the bnilding was completed in| which occupies the E. end of the 
A.D. 1270 by Soma, a high officer of ' island, was in Buchanan’s time in a 
the Balldla State, and a member of ruinous state, and he says, “nothing 
the royal family. The vestibule is in can have a look more dismal and 
ruins, and the images are more or less! desolate,’ but it is now prosperous, 
damaged. There are also the ruins of' and carries on an extensive trade. 
a large Shivite temple with inscrip- The town has its name from a temple 
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Shrirangpatnam, yulgarly called 
Seringapatam, is situated in lat. 12° 25’, 
long. 76° 45’ at the W. end of an 
island in the Kavéri 3 m. long from 
E. to W., and 1 m. broad from N. to8. 
It is a municipal town, the head- 
quarters of the Ashtagram T’aluk. It 
has now a pop. of 10,594 inhab. Buch- 
anan (vol. i., p. 77) says that when 
he was there “the principal merchant 
in the place says that in the reign of 
Tipu, the island contained 500,000 
inhab.,” and adds, “ Perhaps we may 


of Vishnu Shri-ranga, This temple 
is of great celebrity, and of much 
higher antiquity than the city, which 
did not rise to be of importance 
until the time of the princes of 
the Maisur dynasty. As a proof of 
the great antiquity of this temple, the 
fact may be cited that it is called the 
Adi Ranga, or original Ranga, while 
the islands of Shivasamudram and 
Shrirangam at Trichinapalli, are called 
respectively, Madhya Ranga and Antya 
Ranga, ‘medieval Ranga’ and ‘modern 
Ranga.’ It is said that Gautama 
Rishi worshipped at this temple, which 
is in the fort. A Tamil memoir in the 
McKenzie collection called Aonga 
desa Charitra commented on by Prof. 
Dowson (J.R.A.S., vol. viii.), says, “On 
the 7th Vaishakha sudh, 4.8. 816= 
A.D. 894, a person named Tirumalayan 
b. a temple,and to the W. of it erected 
an image of Vishnu, which he called 
Tirumala Deva, upon some land ‘in 
the midst of the Kavéri, where in 
former times the Western Ranganad 
Swami had been worshipped by 


t. b. and p.s., city;| Gautama Rishi,’ but which was then 


entirely overrun with jungle. This 
place he called Shri Ranga Pattana.” 
In 1133, Ramanujachari, the Vaish- 
navite reformer, took refuge in Maistr 
from the persecution of the Chola 
Raja, and converted from the Jain 
faith Vishnu Vardhana, a famous Raja 
of the Hoysala Ballala dynasty. The 
royal convert gave him the province 
of Ashtagrama including Shrirangpat- 
nam, over which he appointed ofticers 
called Prabhurs and Hebbars, In 
1454, the Hebbar Timmana obtaincd 
from the Raja of Vijayanagar, the 
government of Shrirangpatnam, with 
leave to build a fort there, This he 
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did with a treasure he had found, and 
he also enlarged Shiri Ranga’s temple 
with the materials obtained by de- 
molishing 101 Jain temples at Kalas- 
vadi, a town 5m.S8. Has descendants 
governed till the Raja of Vijayanagar 
appointed a Viceroy with the title of 
Shri-Ranga-Rayal. The last of these 
Viceroys was Tirumala Raja, who in 
1610 surrendered his power to Raja 
Wodayar, the rising ruler of Maisur ; 
after which Shrirangapatnam became 
the capital of the Maisur Rajas, and 
of Haidar and Tipu till the fort was 
stormed by the British on the 4th of 
May, 1799, when Maisur became the 
capital, though Bengalur is now in 
effect the chief city. 

The Fort—The plan of the Fort is 
an irregular pentagon about 14 m. in 
diameter from 8.E. to N.W., and $m. 
in breadth. To the HK. and 38. the de- 
fences were very strong, and the place 
was, therefore. stormed in 1799 by an ad- 
vance across the r, against the W. side, 
where. owing, perhaps, to a vain belief 
in the security afforded by the stream, 
the fortifications had not been made 
so formidable. Buchanan says (vol. i. 
p- 62): The Fort occupies the upper 
(Western) end of the island, and is an 
immense, unfinished, unsightly, and 
injudicious mass of building. Tipu 
scems to have had too high an opinion 
of his own skill to have consulted the 
French who were about him; and 
adhered to the old Indian style of 
fortification, labouring to make the 
place strong by heaping walls and 
cavaliers one above another. He was 
also very diligent in cutting ditches 
through the granite. He retained the 
long straight walls and square bastions 
of the Hindus; and his glacis was in 
many parts so high and steep, as to 
shelter an assailant from the fire of 
the ramparts. In the island also, in 
order to water a garden, he had dug 
a deep canal parallel to the works of 
the fort, and notabove 800 yds. distant 
from them. He was so unskilled as 
to look upon this as an additional 
security ; but had it been necessary to 
besiege the town regularly, the as- 
sailant would have found it of the 
utmost use. Had Tipu’s troops been 
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capable of defending the place properly, 
this mode of attack would have becn 
necessary ; but confidence in their men, 
and the difficulty of bringing up the 
stores required to batter down many 
heavy works, made our officers prefer 
to attack across the r., where the 
works were not so strong, and where 
they ventured on storming a breach 
that nothing but a very great difference 
between the intrepidity of the as- 
sailants and defendants could have 
enrbled them to carry. The depth of 
the river was of little importance ; 
but the assailants, in passing over its 
rocky bed, were exposed to a heavy 
fire of artillery, and suffered considera- 
ble loss. 

On ascending the breach, our men 
found au inner rampart lined with 
troops. separated from them by a wide 
and decp ditch, and defended at its 
angle by a high cavalier. After the 
first surprise thus occasioned, the 
troops soon recovered their spirits and 
pushed on, along the outer rampart 
towards both the rt. and 1. of the 
breach. Those who went to the 1. 
found great opposition, At every 20 
or 30 yds. the rampart was crossed bv 
traverses, and these were defended 
by the Sultan in person. The loss of 
men here was considerable; but the 
English troops gradually advanced, 
and the Sultan retired slowly, defend- 
ing his ground with obstinacy. The 
enfilading fire from the Bombay army, 
on the N. side of the river, had been 
so strong, that the defendants had 
been entirely driven from the ramparts 
on the rt. of the breach, and prevented 
from raising traverses. Our people 
who went in that direction did not 
meet with the smallest opposition ; 
and the flank companies of the 12th 
Regiment having found a_ passage 
across the inner ditch, passed through 
the town to attack the rear of the 
enemy, who were opposing the Euro- 
peans on the left. The Sultan had 
now been driven back to the E. of the 
palace, and is said to have had his 
horse shot under him. He might have 
gone out at a gate leading to the N. 
branch of the r., and nothing could 
have prevented him from joining his 
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cavalry, which under the command of 
his son Fath Haidar and Purnea, were 
hovering round the Bombay army. 
Fortunately he decided on going into 
the inner fort by a narrow sally-port, 
and as he was attempting to do so, he 
was met by the crowd flying from the 
flank companies of the 12th Regiment ; 
while the troops coming up behind 
cut off all means of retreat. Both par- 
ties seem to have fired into the gateway, 
and some of the Europeans must have 
passed through with the bayonet; as 
a wound evidently inflicted by that 
Weapon was discovered in the arm of 
the Snltd4n. No individual claimed 
the honour of having slain him, nor 
did any of either party know that he 
had fallen in the gateway. The as. 
sailants were too much enraged to 
think of anything but the destruction 
of the enemy. Each division passed 
on towards the E. end of the town, 
and as they advanced the carnage 
increased. The garrison threw them- 
selves from the works, attempting to 
escape into the island, and from thence 
to their cavalry. The greater part 
were killed by the fall, or broke their 
limbs in the most shocking manner. 
Mir Sadik, the favourite, fell in at- 
tempting to get through the gates. 
He is sup to have been killed by 
Tipu’s soldiery. and his corpse lay for 
some time exposed to the insults of the 
populace, none of whom passed with- 
out spitting on it or loading it with a 
slipper ; for to him they attributed 
most of their sufferings in the tyranni- 
cal reign of the Sultan. 

The 2 divisions of the storming 
army now met at an open place 
surrounding a very fine mosque, into 
which the remains of the garrison 
withdrew, and with their destruction 
the fighting nearly ceased. The num- 
ber of burials amounted to somewhat 
above 7000; several of these were 
townspeople of both sexes, and all 
ages; but this was accidental, for our 
soldiers killed none intentionally but 
fighting men. When our two parties 
had met and no longer saw the enemy 
they soon cooled, and were disposed in 
the manner most proper to secure their 
conquest. Many, however, left their 
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ranks, and the camp followers poured 
into the town, and an entire night was 
employedin plunder. In this I believe 
very little murder was committcd ; 
although many persons were beaten 
and threatened with death, in order 
to make them discover their property. 
Next day the wounded of the enemy 
were collected, and the mosque which 
had been the great scene of bloodshed, 
became now a place of refuge in which 
these poor creatures had every atten- 
tion paid to them by the British 
surgeons. 

A good view of the city and sur- 
rounding country may be obtained by 
ascending one of the mindrs of thedim i 
Masjid, b. by Tiptt not long before his 
death. To the N. about 6 m. off, is the 
stat. called French Rocks, from its 
having been occupied by a French regi- 
ment in Tipu’s time, The highest point 
is 2882 ft. above the sea. The real name 
The houses in 
ithe fort have been for the most part 

demolished, and those that remain are 
greatly dilapidated. The place is no- 
_toriously unhealthy, and to sleep in it 
‘generally entails an attack of fever. 
| The spot where the breaching battery 
was placed is marked by 2 cannons, 
fixed perpendicularly in the ground 
opposite the W. angle, and close to 
the river’s edge, and the breach itsclf 
is visible a short distance to the rt. of 
the rd. to Maisur. All along this part 
where the stormers rushed to the 
slaughter, there are now trees with 
luxuriant foliage, and the grass grows 
freshly under them. One would call 
it the most quiet peaceful spot even 
in this silent deserted city. Time has 
added little to the injuries inflicted on 
the walls by the English guns, and 
Mr. Lewis Rice tell us (Gaz. vol. ii. 
p. 268), that a great military authority 
who lately visited the place, pro- 
nounced it to be the 2nd strongest 
fort in India, Tipu’s Palace is within 
the walls. The greater part of it has 
been converted into a warehouse for 
sandalwood, and the rest has been 
demolished, It was a very large 
building surrounded by a massive wall 
of stone and mud, and was of a mean 
appearance, The private apartments 
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of Tip formed a square, and the en- 
trance was by a strong and narrow 
passage, in which 4 tigers werechained. 
Within was the hall in which Tipu 
wrote, and to it few except Mir Sadik 
were ever admitted. Behind the hall 
was the bed-chamber. The door was 
strongly secured on the inside, and a 
close iron grating defended the win- 
dows. Buchanan says that Tipu, lest 
any person should fire upon him while 
in bed, slept in a hammock suspended 
from the roof by chains, in such a 
situation as to be invisible from the 
windows. “Inthe hammock were found 
a sword and a pair of loaded pistols.” 
The only other passage led into the 
women’s apartments, which contained 
600 women, of whom 80 were wives 
of the Sultan, and the rest attendants. 

The Darydé Daulat Bagh, a summer 
palace of Tipu, is just outside the fort. 
Its graceful proportions and the arab- 
esque work in rich colours which 
covers it, make it very attractive. The 
walls are painted with representations 
of the victories of Haidar, as that over 
Colonel Baillie near Coujeveram in 
1780. These had been defaced prior 
to the siege, but} Colonel Arthur Wel- 
lesley, who made this garden his resi- 
dence, had them restored. They were 
afterwards whitewashed and almost 
obliterated, but Lord Dalhousie, having 
visited the spot during his tour in 
Maisur, ordered them to be repainted 
by a native artist who remembered 
the originals, The perspective is very 
bad and the gencral effect grotesque, 
but the painter has succeeded in cari- 
caturing the expression and attitude 
of the British soldiers, and the French- 
men are very life-like. 

The Ldél Bagh is a garden on the 
other side of Ganjam, whicli suburb 
intervenes between it and the Darya 
Daulat. It contains the mausoleum 
of Haidar and Tipu, a square building 
surmounted by a dome, with minarets 
at the angles, and surrounded by a 
corridor which is supported by pillars 
of black hornblende, a stone that is 
remarkable for its beautiful polish. 
The double doors inlaid with ivory 
were given by Lord Dalhousie. Each 
of the tombs is covered with a crimson 
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pall. The whole is kept up at Govern- 
ment expense. The tablet on Tipti’s 
tomb is in verse to this effect: The 
light of Islam and the faith left the 
world. Tipu became a martyr for the 
faith of Muhammad. The sword was 
lost and the son of Haidar fell a noble 
martyr. The inscription gives the 
date 1213 A.H. = 1799 A.D. 

Maisur, the capital of the State so 
called, and the city where the Maha- 
rajah resides, is situated in lat, 12°18’, 
long. 76° 42’ at the N.W. base of the 
Chamundi Hill, which is an isolated 
peak rising to 3489 ft. above the sea. 
Maisur with its 3 suburbs covers an 
area of 3 sq. m., and has 57,815 inhab., 
of whom 43,905 are Hindus, 990 Chris- 
tians, 37 Parsis, and the rest Mus- 
lims, The town is b. in a valley 
formed by 2 ridges running N. and 
S. There is a slight ascent on the N. 
side. The streets are broad and regular, 
and there are many substantial houses 
2 or 3 storeys high, with terraced 
roofs. Most of the houses, however. 
are tiled. The town has a neat and 
thriving look. and the sanitation has 
been much attended to by the muni- 
cipality. In the Fort, which occupies 
the S. quarter, the appearance of the 
houses is less promising, and the 
streets are narrow and irregular. The 
t. b. stands at the extreme N. verge of 
the town. The jail is nearly opposite 
it to the W., at 462 yds. distance. The 
cemetery is 700 yds. to the 8S. by E. of 
the t. b., and the Residency is 900 
yds. due 8. of the cemetery. W. of 
the Residency at 600 yds. distance is 
the District Civil Office, and 8. of that 
again about 400 yds. is the High 
School. and a little further to the S. 
are St. Bartholomew’s Church and the 
Wesleyan Church. The Summer Palace 
is about 600 yds. E. of the Fort, while 
another palace is in the Fort itself. and 
a 3rd somewhat to the W. 

The Fort is quadrangular, 3 of the 
sides being 150 yds. long, and the 4th 
or S. side somewhat longer. There 
are gates on the N. 8. & W. Those 
on the N, and 8. are protected by 
outworks, Flanking towers command 
the curtain at intervals. At the 5.E. 
angle there is a casemate, end a para- 
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petted cavalier at the N.E., but the 
defences are mean and ill-planned. | 


A ditch surrounds the fort, and a 
sloping glacis covered with houses 
abuts it on all sides but the E., where 
the ditch is separated from the De- 
vara] tank only by the high rd. to Nan- 
jangud. The interior of the fort is 
crowded with houses, chicfly occupied 
by retainers of the palace. The 
Mahaérajah’s Palace within the fort 
faces due E., and is b. in the ultra- 
Hindu style. There are a few paintings 
by a European. The front is tawdry 
and supported by 4 fantastically carved. 
wooden pillars. The Sejjé or Dasara 
hall is an open gallery where the Raja 
showed himself to the people seated 
on his throne, on great occasions. The 
throne is very remarkable. According 
to one account it was presented to the 
Ambassadors of Chikka Deva Raja in 
1699 (Wilks, vol. i. p. 106) for their 
prince. The palace legend at Maisur 
is that it was found buried at Penkonda 
by the founders of the Vijayanagar 
empire, Hakka or Harihara and Bukka, 
who were told where it was by one 
Vidyaranya, an ascetic. The legend 
goes on to say that it was the throne 
of the Pandus, when they reigned at 
Hastinapura, whence Kampula Raja 
brought it, and buried it at Penkonda. 
It is at all events certain that it was 
used by Chikka Deva and his suc- 
cessors up to the time of Tipu Suitan ; 
that it was found in a lumber room 
when Shrirangpatnam was taken by 
the British, and that it was employed 
at the coronation of the Raja to whom 
they conceded the government. It 
was originally of figwood overlaid 
with ivory, but after the restoration of 
the Raja, the ivory was plated with 
gold and silver carved with Hindu 
mythological figures, especially with 
representations of the Simha or lion, 
whence the Skr. word for a throne, 
Simhasan, isderived. The Raja affects 
as his peculiar title Simhdsan-adhipati 
“enthroned king.” 
sentation is that of the hamsa “ swan,” 


a mythical bird, of which it is said | 


that any head on which its shadow 
falls, will wear a crown. For minor 
ceremonies the Raja uses a second 
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throne called Bhadrasana, ‘‘ the aus- 
picious seat.” The principal gate of 
the palace opens into a passage under 
the Sejjé leading into an open court. 
At the further or W. side of this court 
is the door leading to the women’s 
apartments, which occupy the W. part 
of the palace. In the N. side are the 
armoury, library, and various offices. 
On the 8. side are the rooms occupied 
by the late Maharajah. Here is the 
Amba Vilasa, an upper room 65 ft. sq. 
and 10 ft. high, with a raised ceiling 
in the centre. Here H. M. received 
his European visitors, and transacted 
the business of the day. A wooden 
railing separates the place where 
H. M. sate from the rest of the room. 
The hall is hung with portraits of 
officers connected with Maisur. The 
floor is of dazzling white chunam, and 
the doors are overlaid with ivory or 
silver richly carved. The sleeping 
apartments, which are small, open 
upon the Amba Vilasa, and just out- 
side is the stall in which was kept the 
cow H. M. worshipped! The palace 
has been almost all b. since 1800, but 
is already in bad repair. Tipu de- 
molished the old palace of the Rajas, 
but left one inner room with mud 
walls of great thickness. This is 
called the “ Painted Hall,” from the 
coloured decoration of the ceiling, and 
is said to have been the State reception 
room. In front of the palace there is 
an open space, but on all other sides 
it is pressed upon hy the huts of poor 
people. 

Opposite to the W. gate of the fort 
is a handsome building called the 
Mohan Mahal or “ pleasure palace,” b. 
by the late Raja as a place of amuse- 
ment for European officers. The upper 
storey is adorned with pictures in the 
Indian style. EH. of the town are the 
houses of Kuropean residents. Here 
is the Residency, b. by Colonel Wilks 
at the beginning of this cent. in the 
Doric style. Sir John Malcolm added 


Another repre-'! the back part, in which is one of the 


largest rooms in S. India. As the 
post of Resident has been abolished, 
this building is occupied by the Com- 
missioner of the Ashtagram Division. 
The District Civil Office was b. and 
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for some time occupied by the late 
Duke of Wellington, then Colonel 
Wellesley. 

The founders of the present Maisiur 
dynasty were 2 youths of the Yadava 
tribe, named Vijaya and Krishna, who 
while in search of adventures halted 
at Hadanaru or Hada-nadu, 5 m. N.E. 
of Nanjangid. The Wodeyar or chief 
of the place was of unsound mind, and 
had wandered into the jungle, and 
the Palegar of the adjoining village 
of Karugalli, a man of the Toregar 
caste, demanded a daughter of the 
Hadanaru family, and the family in 
their distress had given a reluctant 
consent. The young Yadavas slew 
the Palegar, and the bride was given 
to Vijaya, who thus became the chief 
of Hadanaru and Karugalli, and these 
2 villages formed the nucleus of the 
Maistr kingdom. This event took 
place in the 14th or loth cent. Atthe 
beginning of the 16th cent. the site 
of Maisur was occupied by a village 
called Puragere. The Hadanaru chiefs 
had gradually extended their rule so 
as to acquire this place also, and when 
Bettada Chama Raja, who was one of 
them, died, he gave Puragere to one of 
his 3 sons, named Bole or * the bald.” 
Here in 1524 a fort was b. or repaired 
and named Mahishur (buffalo town) 
from Mahishasur, the demon slain by 
Kali or Chamundi. Uutil the begin- 
ning of the 17th cent. the Maisur 
chicfs paid tribute to the Viceroy of 
Shrirangpatnam, who was an officer | 
of the Raja of Vij java, but in 1610 they 
couquered that city, and thencefor- 
ward becaine powerful, Tipu tried. 
to obliterate all traces of the Hindu 
rule, and razed the furt of Maisur to 
the ground, using the materials to 
build another fort on an eminence 1 
m. to the E., which he called Nazara- 
bad, some remains of which are still 
to be seen. When Tipu fell. the stones 
were brought back and the fort rebuilt 
on its original site. Owing to the 
presence of the Court, Maisur grew as 
Shrirangpatnam decreased. The Raja 
was divested of power in 1831, owing 
to the disturbances occasioned by his 
misrule, but he continued to reside in 
the palace at Maisur, and }th of the 
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revenue was assigned to him. He 
died at Maisur, aged 75, on the 27th 
of March 1868, and his adopted son 
Chama Rajendra Wodeyar, then 4 
years old, was proclaimed Maharajah. 
Nanjangid. —While at Maistr the 
traveller may visit Nanjangud, which 
is only 12 m.tothe 8. It is the head- 
quarters of the T’aluk of the same 
name, and is a municipal town with 
4754 inhab. It is said to have been 
founded at the end of the 8th cent. by 
Nayara Shekhara Rayah, a king from 
the N., who also b. Ratanpuri, now 
Hedatale, 54 m. to the 8. But that 
which makes a visit to Nanjangiud de- 
sirable is, that it possesses a temple 385 
ft. long by 160 ft. broad, supported by 
147 columns. It is one of the most 
sacred in the Maisur district, and en- 
joys a Government grant of rs. 20,197. 
There is a celebrated car-festival here 
in March, which lasts 3 days, and is 
resorted to by thousands from all parts 
of 8. India. Buchanan (vol. ii. p. 
147) mentions the bridge over the 
Kabbani at this place, which he says 
is looked upon by the natives as a 
prodigy of grandeur, but in Europe 
would be considered a disgrace to the 
meanest architect, the arches being 
only 5 ft. span, and the piers being 5 ft. 
thick, and not presenting an angle to 
the stream. The sides of the arches 
have scarcely any curvature, and are 
simply 2 planes mecting at an acute 
, angle. The bridge is, however, long 
and wide, and a great convenience. 
The same authority tells us that the 
; place is named from Shiva, and the 
name signifies ‘swallowing poison.” 
In fact, Nanjgundeshwar is a Kanarese 
name ‘of Shiva from nanju, “ poison,” 
and Jshwar, “god.” alluding to the 
story that Shiva swallowed the poison 
produced from the churning of the 
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ROUTE 13. 


MAISGR TO SHRAVANA BELAGOLA, 
57M. 1F. BY CABRIAGE OR PALKI. 


Names of Stations. 





M. F 
1. Shrirangpatnam .{ 9 1 | | 
2. Chinkurali . . .{12 0 [ard el b | 
3. Attikuppe * .{11 0 ‘2nd cl b. 
4. Kiker ; . .| 8 5 8rd el. b 
5. Channarayapatnam.|10 3 {1st cl. b | 
6. Shravana Belagola .| 6 0 
Total 57 1 | 


At Chinkurali in 1771, the Mardthas 
gained a great victory over Haidar 
"Ali. This is perhaps referred to by 
Grant Duff, vol. ii. p.215. The Marathas 
then plundered the temples at Mélukot. 
Chinkurali is the headquarters of a 
hobli or subdivision of the Attikuppe 
T’aluk, containing 66 villages and 9353 
inhabitants, 

Attikuppe (grove of Ficus glomerata) 
is the headquarters of a T’aluk of the 
same name, and has 1616 inhab. At 
Kikkeri good cloth is manufactured, 

Channa-rdya-patnam is the head- 
quarters of a T’aluk of the same name, 
and has 2676 inhab. It is in the Hasan 
District. It was originally called 
Kolatir. Machala Dévi and Santala 
Dévi, dancing girls, b. the large tank 
on the N.E. In 1600 Lakshmappa 
Nayak, chief of Narsipur, took the 
place from the Hebbar Puttagirija, 
and gave it to his son Channa Raya, 
called after Channa Raya swami, a 
name of Vishnu. A temple was b. to 
this deity, and the town was called 
by its present name. A chief named 
Dodda Basasaiya b. the fort, and it 
was taken in 1633 by Chama Raja, 
Wodeyar of Maisur. It suffered much 
from the Mardathas, and Haidar ’Ali 
rebuilt it, and added a wet moat and 
gateways with traverses. 

Shravana Belagola. These words are 
said by Buchanan (vol, iii. p. 410) to 


mean “ Here is the white Solanum,” and | 
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in the neighbourhood very copiously.” 
Shravana, however, in Kanarese is a 
word derived from Sky., that primarily 
means ‘‘hearing,” but is a term for a 
Jain, and gola means “a globe.” It 
is go}i, not goja, that means the plant 
Nyctanthes tristis. Buchanan’s ety- 
mology is, therefore, evidently incor- 
rect. More probably Belagola was 
the name of the place, and Shravana 
relates to the hearing the instructions 
of Bhadra Bahu, the Jain sage, who 
died here in the 4th cent. B.c., and 
was a Shruta kevala or immediate 
“hearer ” of the 6 disciples of Maha- 
vira, founder of the Jain sect. The 
chief attendant of this worthy is said 
to have been the famous Emperor 
Chandragupta, or Sandracottus, who 
abdicated to live the life of a recluse 
with Bhadra Bahu. These events are 
confirmed by inscriptions on the rock 
of very great antiquity. The grand- 
son of Chandragupta is said to have 
visited the spot with an army, and 
from his camp arose the town of Shra- 
vana Belgola or Belgola of the Shra- 
vans=Jains. Near the town, which 
has 1697 inhab., are 2 rocky hills: 
Indra-betta and Chandragiri. On 
Indra-betta is a colossal statue of 
Gomata Raya, of which Buchanan has 
given a drawing. The same authority 
makes the height of the statue 70 ft. 
3 in, It is nude and faces the N. 
The face has the calm look usual in 
Buddhist statues. The hair is curled 
in short spiral ringlets all over the 
head. The ears are long and large, 
the shoulders very broad, the arms 
hanging straight down with the thumbs 
outwards, the waist small. From the 
knees downwards the legs are unnatu- 
rally short—the feet rest on a lotus. 
Ant-hills are represented rising on 
either side, with a creeping plant 
springing from them which twines 
round the thighs and arms, ending in 
a tendril with bunches of fruit. If 
we read the name of the place Bela 
roli, it may be derived from this “ white 
creeper.” These are intended to sym- 
bolise the deep abstraction of the sage, 
50 absorbed in meditation, that the ants 
mild, and the plants climb around 


he adds, “a species of that plant grows | him unnoticed. 
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Though certainly 1000 years old, 
and probably 2000, the stone looks as 
fresh as if newly quarried. Within 
the enclosure are 72 small statues, 
of like appearance, in compartments, 
An inscription on the front of the 
colossus states that it was erected by 
Chamunda Raya, who is said to have 
lived 60 B.c. The same inscription 
states that the surrounding enclosures 
were ptt up by Ganga Raya. A priest 
of Siravana Belagola was summoned in 

§ A.D. toa Court of Hemasihala at 
Kanchi. His name was Akalanka, and 
he confuted the Buddhists in a public 
disputation, and got them banished to 
Ceylon. The place abounds with in- 
scriptions, the most interesting of 
which are cut in the face of the rock 
at Indra-betta in ancient characters 
1 ft. long. On Chandra-giri there are 
15 Jain temples. 


ROUTE 14. 


MAISUR TO HALEBID, 109M. 4F. BY 
CARRIAGE OR PALKI. 














2 m 
Names of Stations. | mi | REMARKS. 
te) 
M. | 
1. Shnrangpatnam 91 
2, Chinkurali 12 0 3rd cl. b 
3. Attikuppe. 11 0 2nd do 
4. Kiken . j . 8 53rd do 
5. Dire atnam 10 3 1st do. 
6. Dindigan alli | 10 2 2nd do 
7. Hasan . - . 12 2 1st do 
8. Madihalli . 18 
% Bélur  . . .| 12 3'2nd do 
10. Halebid .  . .' 10 1 
(eae 
Total . 109 4 





The route as far as Channardéyapat- 
nam has been already noticed. 
Hasan, the capital of the district of 
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the same name, is in lat. 13°, long. 76° 
9’. It has a pop. of 6305 persons, of 
whom 274 are Jains, and 237 Christians. 
The town was originally built at the 
adjacent village of Chennapatna, 
founded in the 10th cent. by Bukkana 
or Bukka Nayak, an officer of the 
Chola king. He ruled for 43 years, 
and his son Bichi Nayak 6 years. 
Chennappa Nayak, son of Buchi, suc- 
ceeded him and ruled 45 years, and 
his son Bucha Nayak lived 50 years 
and died without male issue. The 
Ballala king then gave Chenna- 
patna to Sanjéva Kyishnappa Nayak, 
who on one occasion started a hare, 
which ran into the town. This he 
regarded as a bad omen, but Jldsin- 
amma, “the smiling mother,” appeared 
to him and told him to build a fort on 
the spot where the hare started. He 
did so, and called it after the goddess 
ITdsana. The present town dates 
from the end of the 12th cent. It 
was annexed to Maistr in 1690 in the 
reign of Chikka Deva Raja Wadegar. 
Bélir is in lat. 13° 10’, long. 75° 55’ 
on the r. b. of the Yagache, 23 m. 
N.W. of Hasan. It is a municipal 
town, and the head-quarters of the 
T’aluk of the same name. There isa 
pop. of 2989 persons. In the Puranas 
and old inscriptions it is called Vela 
pura, and is styled the 8. Banaras. 
Here is the famous temple of Chenna 
Kesava, erected and endowed by the 
Hoysala king, Vishnu Vardhana, on 
exchanging the Jain faith for that 
of Vishnu in the beginning of the 
12th cent. The carving (Mr. Lewis 
Rice’s Gaz. vol. ii. p. 315) with which 
it is decorated rivals in design and 
finish that of Halebid. and is the 
work of the same artist, Jakana- 
chari, The annual festival held for 5 
days in April is attended by 5000 
people. The image of Chenna Kesava 
is said to have been brought from the 
Babé Budan hills, but that of his 
goddess was left behind, which obliges 
him to pay her a visit there at stated 
intervals, At p. 395 of Fergusson’s 
“ History of Architecture,” will be found 
a plan of the temple here, which he 
calis the Great Temple at Baillir. It 
stands within a high wall which sur- 
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rounds a court, 440 ft. by 360 ft. In 
this court are, besides the Great 
Temple, 4 or 5 smaller ones. On the 
K. front are 2 fine Gopuras. The 
Great Temple is 115 ft. long from E. 
to W. It stands on a terrace 3 ft. 
high, so that there is a raised margin 
all round it. “It consists,” says Mr. 
Fergusson, “of a very solid vimanah. 
with an anterala or porch; and in front 
of thisa porch of the usual star-like form, 
measuring 90 ft. across, The arrange- 
ments of the pillars have much of that 
pleasing subordination and variety of 
spacing which is found in those of the 
Jains, but we miss here the octagonal 
dome, which gives such poetry and 
meaning to the arrangements they 
adopted. Instead of these we have 
only an exaggerated compartment in 
the centre, which fits nothing, and, 
though it does give dignity to the 
centre, it does it so clumsily as to be 
almost offensive in an architectural 
sense.” The windows to the porch 
are 28, and all different. Some are 
pierced with star-shaped, conventional 
patterns, and with foliaged patterns 
between. Others are interspersed with 
mythological figures, as the Varaha 
avatar. The base is very richly carved, 
and is supported on carved elephants. 
Mr. Fergusson says: “The amount of 
labour which each facet of this porch 
displays is such as never was bestowed 
on any surface of equal extent in any 
building in the world ; and though the 
design is not of the highest order of 
art, it is elegant and appropriate, and 
never offends against good taste. The 
sculptures of the base of the vimdnah 
are as elaborate as those of the porch, 
in some places more so ; and the mode 
in which the under sides of the cor- 
nices have been elaborated is such as 
is only to be found in temples of this 
class.” 

From a plan furnished by the pre- 
sent Resident at Maisuir, Mr. Gordon, 
the following details may be added. 
The terrace is 4 ft. high. The breadth 
of the base of the cupola is 61 ft., and 
height to top of cupola is 91 ft, 3 in. 
Height of base is 20 ft. The inner 
walls are of brick in chunam with a 
facing of carved stone. 
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Halebid, from the Kanarese words, 
hale, “old,” bidu, “ruins,” is a village 
in the Bélur T’aluk, 10 m. E. of Béhur, 
with 1207 nhab, It marks the site of 
Dorasamudra or Dvarasamudra, the 
old capital of the Hoysala Ballala 
kings. It was founded early in the 
12th cent., but was rebuilt in the 
middle of the 13th by Vira Somesh- 
wara, and some inscriptions represent 
him to be the founder, though it is 
known that some of his predecessors 
reigned there. Attacked by leprosy, 
he withdrew to the neighbouring hill 
of Pushpagiri (Mountain of Flowers), 
where he was instructed to erect 
temples to Shiva to obtain a cure. It 
is probable that thus the splendid 
monuments which exist to this day at 
Halebid were undertaken. The Muslim 
general, Kafur, took the city in 1310 
and plundered it of immense wealth. 
In 1326 another army of Muslims 
carried off what remained, and totally 
destroyed the city. The Raja then 
removed to Tondantr or Tonnutr. ‘The 
most remarkable temples remaining 
are the Hoysaleshwara and Kaitabhesh- 
wara, The latter is the smaller but a 
miracle of art. Unfortunately, a tree of 
the ficus indicu species took root in 
the vimanah or tower over the sanctu- 
ary. and dislodged the stones. Many of 
the figures, thrust out of their places 
in this manner, have been removed to 
the Museum at Bengalur. Mr. Fer- 
gusson, p. 307, writes the name Auait 
Iswara, and says it is inexplicable. 
There can, however, be no difticulty 
about it. Kaitabha was a demon, 
who, with his confederate, Madhu, 
was about to demolish Brahma, when 
Durga roused Vishnu from his slum- 
bers, and he killed Kaitabha. Hence 
Durga is called Kaitabha, and Vishnu 
Kaitubheshnwara, and so the name 
should be written. At p. 398, Mr. 
Fergusson has given a woodcut of this 
temple as it was 20 ycars ago. It is 
now fast yoing to ruin. It is star- 
shaped, with 16 points, and had a 
porch, now ruined and covered with 
vegetation. It has a conical roof, and 
from base to top “is covered with 
sculptures of the very best Indian art, 
and thesc so arranged as not materially 
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to interfere with the outlines of the 

building.” It was, when intact, the 

finest specimen of Indian art in exist- 

ence. The JZoysaleshrara, “Lord of 

the Hoysalas,” temple is much larger 

than the Kaitabheshwara. At p. 400 

of Mr. Fergusson’s “ History of Archi- 

tecture’ will be found a restored view | 
of it, and in the previous page a plan 
and account of it. It stands (according 
to this authority) on a terrace, 5 ft. 6 in. | 
in height, paved with large slabs. The ' 
temple itsclf is 160 ft. from N. to S. by | 
122 ft. from E. to W., and beyond its! 
wallsthere is aclear margin of platform 

all round of about 20 ft. The height 

from the terrace to the cornice is 25 ft. 

It is a double temple. one half being 

sacred to Shiva, and the other to his 

wife. Each half has a pavilion in front 

containing the Baswa or Nandi, a bull. 

The larger of the two is 16 ft. long by 

7 ft. broad and 10 ft. high, the animal 

being represented lying down. It is 

made of balapam or potstoue impreg- 

nated with hornblende, which is not 

susceptible of polish. The smaller 

one is cf the hornblende used in Haidar 

’Ali’s monuments, and contains small 

irregular green shining veins and is 

highly polished. 

Some of the pillars in the inner 
part of the temple are of black horn- 
blende, and have a dazzling polish, 
which, a8 Buchanan tells us (vol. iii. 
yp. 892). * reflect objects double, which 
by the natives is looked upon as 
nuraculons.” The same authority says, 
“Its walls contain a very ample de- 
lineation of Hindu mythology, which 
in the representation of human or 
animal forms, is as destitute of ele- 
ance as usual ; but some of the foliage 
possess great neatiess, as may be seen 
by a drawing made of part of one and 
given in plate xxviii. fig. 83.” It is to 
be regretted that this writer gave so 
little time and attention to the miracles 
of art these temples have since, on 
the best authority, been presumed to 
be, for in his time they were in a far 
more perfect state than they are now. 
Including the detached pavilions the 
dimensions of this temple are about 
200 sq. ft. over all. They are built on 
a frieze of clephants which follows all 
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the windings of the place. to a length 
of 710 ft. In all there are about 2000 
of these animals represented, and many 
of them haveriders. Next above these 
is a frieze of Shérdulas* or ‘royal 
tigers,’ the emblems of the Hoysala 
Balldlas who built the temple. ‘Then 
comes a scroll of infinite beauty and 
variety of design,” then a frieze of 
horsemen and then another scroll, and 
then a relief of scenesfrom the Rama- 
yana representing the conquest of 
Ceylon. This is 700 ft. long, and 
therefore 150 ft. longer than the frieze 
of the Parthenon. Then come a frieze 
of beasts and one of birds, and a 
cornice with a rail divided into panels, 
each containing 2 figures. Above are 
windows of pierced slabs. except in the 
centre bow, which has instead a frieze 
of gods and apsaras, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
heicht. “Some of these,” says Mr. 
Fergusson, ‘are carved with a minute 
elaboration of detail, which can only 
be reproduced by photography, and 
may probably be con.idered as one of 
the most marvellous exhibitions of 
human labour to be found even in the 
patient Kast.” He adds, “ Here the 
artistic combination of horizontal with 
vertical lines, and the play of outline 
and of light and shade, far surpass 
anything in Gothic art. The effects 
are just what the medizval architects 
were often aiming at, but which they 
never attained so perfectly as was done 
at Halebid.” In speaking of the 
friezes, Mr, Fergusson invites attention 
to the fact that the succession is always 
the same, the elephants being the 
lowest, next above them the Shdr- 
dulas, then the horses, then the oxen 
or sometimes conventional animals, 
then birds. He says, “ When we know 
the cause of it (this succession), it 
seems as if this curious selection and 
sucesssion might lead to some very 
suggestive conclusion.” He concludes 
by placing the Halcbid temple and 
the Parthenon as the two extremes 

* Not, I venture to think, “ the conventional 
lion ” as given by Mr. Fergusson. The hon 
18s Simha, and the legend of the Hoysalas, in 
explaining the etymology of the name, ex- 
pressly says that the founder of the dynasty 


slew a tiger and hence adopted the Skerdtulu 
us his crest. See L. Rice’s Gaz. vol i. p. 213, 
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of architectural art, and says, “It 
would be possible to arrange all 
the buildings of the world between 
these two extremes, as they tended 
toward the severe intellectual purity 
of the one, or the playful exuberant 
fancy of the other ; but perfection, if 
it existed, would be somewhere near 
the mean.” 

From a plan furnished to the author 
by Mr. Gordon, Resident of Maisur, it 
appears that the Temple of Halebid is 
from N, to 8.151 ft., and from K, to W. 
106 ft. The large bull is 50 ft. broad 
and 66 ft. long, and the small bull is 
27 ft. broad and 33 ft. long. 

It only remainsto add that Buchanan 
(vol. iti, p. 389) mentions a temple 
at Jamagullu, 10 m. from Halebid, 
dedicated to Narasingha, and built 
entirely of balapam or potstone. He 
says, “It is highly ornamented after 
the Hindt fashion, and on the outside 
every part of its walls is covered with 
small images in full ,riliero. This 
temple is said to have been built by 
Sholun Raya, and the architect that 
he employed was Jakanachari.” Now 
Jakanachari was the architect and 
sculptor of the Bélur and Halebid tem- 
ples, and the greatest artist that S. India 
has ever produced. It seems strange, 
therefore, that there is no account of 
this temple at Jamagullu besides the 
brief notice in Buchanan, and even 
Mr. L. Rice’s “ Gazetteer of Maistr” 
makes no mention of the place. 


Route 15.—Mursir to the Nilyrris. 
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ROUTE 15. 


MAISUR TO THE NiLGIRIS. 77M. 7F. 
BY PALKI. 


mM e 
Names of Stations. af REMARKS. 
3B 











| 
rd el. b. | 





M. F. 

. Sindhalli . 18 38 
. Gundalpet. j17 6 2nd do, 
. Bandipur . .|11 8 2nd do. 
. Tippukddu . «| 7 ~=3 Do. 
. Kalhatti » .15 1Do. 
. Utakamand . «| 7 7 Do. 

Total .  . =F 7 


The usual route to the Nilgiris is now 
from Koimbatur, but this route is 
given for travellers who may desire to 
ascend direct from Maisur, It must 
be, however, observed that the Sigur 
Ghat and the jungle from Bandipur 
are exceedingly malarious, and that if 
by any accident the traveller should 
be obliged by the break down of his 
bearers or other cause to pass the night 
there, he will almost certainly contract 
a fever of the most malignant descrip- 
tion. The death of Lord Hastings 
from fever contracted on this journey, 
which has been already referred to 
under Tanjur, may serve as a warning. 
At Sindhalli water is scarce. The 
long first stage may be broken at 
Nanjangud, a large town 1 m. 5 f. 
from the Kabbani r., which is reachcd 
at 12 m. 3 f.from Maisur 8S. Gate. 
Gundalpét is the head-quarters of a 
T’aluk, and a municipal town with 
1000 inhabitants, It was anciently 
called Vijayapura, and received its 
present name from Chikka Deva Rajé 
in 1674, who built and richly endowed 
a handsome pagoda over his father’s 
tomb, then dedicating it to Aparamitu 
Paravdsa Deva,“ the god of perpetual 
exile.” This temple flourished till the 
time of Tipu, who withdrew the allow- 
ance. The town was depopulated by 
fever. It stands on the 1. b. of the 
Gundal r. Round Bandipur is a state 
forest 15 sq.m. in extent, and which 
indeed unites with the great belt of 
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forest which begins at Fraserpét 
bridge 10 m. N.W. of Periyapatna, 
and extends continuously for 80 m. to 
a point a few m. S.E. of Bandipir. A 
furlong beyond Tippukadu you cross 
by a bridge the Mayar r., and just 
before reaching Kalhatti "the Sigur 
Ghat commences. Wild elephants are 
apt to be troublesome hereabouts, and 
mounted officers have escaped with 
difficulty at times. Persons have been 
killed, but not Europeans, The Ghat 
itself is free from jungle, and is prac- 
ticable for wheeled carriages. 


ROUTE 16. 


BENGALUR TO GERUSAPPE (GERSEPPA) 
FALLS. 237M. 4 ¥. 








m 
Names of & z REMARKS. 
Stations. as 
1. Nellamanya- | M. F.|1st cl. b. and t. s. At! 
lam , | 17 2} 11m. 7 fs. xr. Ar-! 
kabatu by 5-arched 
bridge. 
2. Sompur . .| 13 5/2nd el. b. and t. s. 
3. Tumkur .| 12 3ilst el. do. 
4. Nittur . .| 18 1)2nd cl. do. 
5. Kibhenha]]i | 15 5/2nd cl. do., also one 
for natives. 
6. Tiptur.  .| 12 7/1st cl. do. 
7. Arsikere , .| 14 5/2nd cl. do. 
8. Banawar 9 O}lst cl. do. and t. s. 
9. Kadur .. 5\2nd cl. do. and t s. 
10. Siddanahalli 


or Lodekutta} 8 7/3rd cl. do. 


11. Turikere. 9 2\2nd cl. do. and ts. 
x Kushi r. 

12. Benkipur .| 13 1/2nd cl. do. x Bhadra 
r. in baskets. 

13. Shimoga. .| 10 2/1st cl. do. and t. 8.x 
Tunga r., 300 yds. 
broad, in baskets. 

14. Kumasi . .| 15 2lond el. do. 

15. Anantapur .| 15 3/2nd cl. do. and t. s. 
Thick jungle here 
and there. 

16. Sdgar . .{ 17 Silst cl. do. and t. s, 
Thick jungle. 

17. Talgap -| 10 5/2nd cl, do. 


18, Gérunappe 9 2/2nd cl. do. on each 


alls, side of the Falls. 
-{237 4 


Total 





oe 


Routes 16, 17.—Hunsir. 
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For the sportsman who has abun- 
dant leisure and can afford to take his 
2 horses and an experienced Shikari 
with him, and a sufficient supply of 
eatables and drinkables to render him 
tolerably independent, as also a cook, 
a journey along this route might he 
most delightful. Tigers and bison are 
to be met with in many parts, particu- 
larly at and after Sagar. ‘To the ordi- 
nary traveller seeking comfort it will 
be better io visit the Falls from 
Honawar, arriving there by sea. 


ROUTE 17. 


BENGALUB TO KUrG. 158M. 1F. 
BY CARRIAGE, PALKI, OR ON HORSE- 
BACK. 


For this Route as far as Maisur, 85 m., see 








Route 12. 
Namesot | 22 | REMARKS. 
Stations, m2 ee 
Marstr to a F. ane ane 


10. Yelwal 5 2nd el. b. andt.s, A 
small town of 400 


houses with a large 


tank. 
7 O\8rd cl. do. A town of 
550 houses. 
-| 11 6j1st el. do. 
13 52nd el. do. and t. s 
Large town 
-| 13 8 2nd el. do, 


11. Belikere. 


even mee ee eg 


12. Hunsur 
13. Eeiaver: 





| 14. rranety ret 
15. Somatikapal 10 2 2nd cl. do. 
16. Merkara 8 41st cl. do. 
73 1 
Bengalur to 
Maisur .| 85 9 


Grand Total. oe 1 


Tunsir in lat. 12° 19’, long. 76° 20’ 
on the r. b. of the Lakshmantirtha r. 
a tributary of the Kavéri, which rises 
in the Ghats which form the 8. fron- 
tier of Kurg, is the headquarters of 
the Periyapatna T’aluk and a munici- 
pal town, with 4,293 inhab., of whom 
2 are Jains and 80 Christians. The 
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trunk road from Shrirangpatnam 
branches off 2 m. W. of Hunsur to 
Merkaré and Kananur. It is the place 
where the finest oxen in S. India, or, 
perhaps, in the world, called the Am- 
rit Mahal. or “Ambrosial Palace” 
breed are kept and bred by Govern- 
ment. These cattle were most care- 
fully preserved by Tipu, and after the 
storm of Shrirangpatnan, fell into the 
hands of the British, who placed them 
under the care of the Government of 
Maisur ; but in 1813 the Commissariat 
Department at Madras took charge of 
them. In 1860 Sir C. Trevelyan 
ordered all the herds to be sold, but 
on reconsideration the Madras Govern- 
ment reversed this step ; and in 1865 
ordered that 100 bulls and 4,000 cows 
should be re-purchased, which was 
done with much difficulty, though 
13,000 had been sold in 1860. The 
Kavals or grazing grounds for these 
magnificent oxen are scattered over 
the Province of Maisur, but the largest 
are at Sule-kere tank, in the Shimoga 
District, and at Hanagod near Hunsur. 
The cattle are driven from one to 
another as occasion requires. The 
great speed of these cattle isequalled by 
their endurance. “ With them Haidar 
marched 100 m. in 24 days to the 
relief of Chillambram, and with them 
both Haidar and Tipu were generally 
enabled to draw off their guns in the 
face of an enemy. That the breed 
had not deteriorated was shown in the 
Afghan war, when they proved their 
superiority to all the other cattle em- 
ployed. often remaining for upwards 
of 16 hours in the yoke.’ Qne of their 
chief characteristics is the soundness 
and strength of their feet. They are 
always kept in the open air, and are 
not housed at night like other breeds. 
During the wet weather they are all 
driven to the Hunstr jungles, on the 
borders of Kurg. They are not worked 
till 6 yearsold. The breed is not pro- 
lific. The bulls of an iron-grey or 
slate colour are preferred for breed- 
ing. The cows are generally white or 
iron-grey (see Rice’s Gaz. vol. ii. p. 
204). Up to 1864 the Madras Govern- 
ment maintained here a mannfactory 

of blankets, a tannery, and a amber! 


Route 17.—Bengalir to Kurg. 
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yard. An Indian gentleman who 
bought up the Government stock at 
that time is allowed to use the tannery 
and adjoining premises free of rent, 
and he continues to manufacture boots, 
knapsacks, and pouches. Country 
carts also are made here in such num- 
bers that the place has been nick- 
named G'adipalya, “ Cart-town.” 
Periyapatnam, in lat. 12° 21’ and 
long. 76° 9’, was formerly the head- 
quarters of the T’aluk of the same 
name. It now contains 1321 inhab. 
of whom 203 are Muhammadans, and 
the rest Hindus. Buchanan (vol. ii. 
p. 93) calls the town Priya-pattanu 
“chosen city,” but in Mr. Rice’s Gazet- 
teer the word is written Perivapatna, 
which means “large town.” It is said 
to have been visited in the mytho- 
logical ages by Agastya the first 
Brahman teacher who crossed the Vin- 
dhya mountains. Its ancient name 
was Singapatna, “ lion-town,” and 
Karikala Chola Raja is said to have 
b. atemple hereto Mallikarjuneshwara, 
and to have constructed a tank. At 
the end of the 16th cent. it belonged 
to Jagat Deva Rayal of Channapatna. 
In 1659 Nanjanda Arasu of Nanjaraj- 
patna, now called Fraserpét. passing 
that way to a marriage at Hanagod, 
erected a mud fort at the place, owing, 
it is said, to a hare biting his horse’s 
heels, which made him think it was 
a@ soil for brave men. His son, Vira 
Rajarasa, was besicged in the fort for 
a year by the army of Maisur under 
Kanthirava Narasa Raj Wodeyar. On 
the storming of the fort Vira put all 
his family to death, and died sword 
in hand fighting gallantly. Periya 
Wodeyar was appointed by the Maisur 
Raja to govern the place, and he re- 
built the fort of stone and called 
it after his own name Periyapatna. 
Under Tipu the Raja of Kurg, Vira 
Raja was imprisoned in the fort for 
4 years, On the approach of General 
Abercromby’s army the houses were 
destroyed and the fort ruined, and 
Buchanan says: “In the inner fort 
there are no inhab., and tigers have 
taken -entire possession of its ruins. 
Sandal wood, Santalum album, grows 
in the skirts of the forest, which used 
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to be infested with elephants, that did 
much mischief. 

#reserpét.—Just before reaching this 
stat. the Kavéri a furlong wide is 
crossed by a bridge. Kurg then com- 
mences. After Fraserpét the road lies 
through athick bambut jungle in which 

-are tigers and elephants, and the large 
serpent called Python. Buchanan, 
however, walked in the forest for 3 
days without seeing a wild beast or 
snake. Haidar ’Ali called Fraserpét 
Khushhal nagar, “glad town.” He 
was then invading Kurg, and the news 
of the birth of his son Tipu there 
reached him, and he so named it in 
honour of the event. It has its present 
name from Lt.-Gen. Fraser, who 
was the first Commissioner appointed 
after the conquest of Kurg by the 
British. The very fine bridge of 7 
arches was constructed under the 
superintendence and from the design 
of Major Green of the Engineers. Less 
rain falls here than at Merkara, and 
during the monsoon the European 
officers with their families reside at 
Fraserpét. 

Merkara, prop. Mduddikere, is the 
capital of Kurg, and a military can- 
tonment. The fort was b. by Haidar 
in a disadvantageous position, being 
commanded by hills on all sides, In 
the Raja’s time it contained his palace, 
arsenal, anda pagoda. It is now used 
as public quarters fur the, officers of 
the corps that garrison Mercara. The 
views around are lovely. Theelevation 
is 4500 ft., and it is, therefore. 1300 ft. 
above Fraserpét. Kurg is bounded 
on the N, and EK. by Maisur, on the 
S. by Wynad, on the W. by S. Kanara. 
The country is a succession of moun- 
tains divided by narrow valleys, The 
hills are clothed with forest trees, with 
here and there expanses of grass ; the 
valleys are richly cultivated with rice, 
areca trecs, plantains, orange, lime, 
and citron trees, and Indian vegetables. 
Wild beasts are common, but the tiger 
is not so dangerous as in the plains, 
as he obtains ample supplies of food 
in the deer and elk, which are very 
numerous, Bears are rare but very 
fierce and destructive. The wild dog 
hunts in packs, and is very formidable. 
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A curious feature of the country is 
that it is everywhere intersected with 
breastworks, with ditches 10 or 12 ft. 
deep, and from 10 to 15 ft. wide. The 
climate is pleasant and beautiful, the 
temperature varying from 60° to 74°, 
The people are a handsome, athletic 
race ; fond of hunting, and generally 
armed with thedad or Kurg knife, whick 
resembles that used in Nipal, and has 
a curved, very broad and heavy blade, 
with which they have occasionally 
killed even tigers. The Kaveri, one 
of the greatest of Indian rivers, rises in 
the 8S. of Kurg. The area of Kurg is 
1420 sq.m. The pop. is about 90,000. 
Of the ancient history of the country 
little is known. It was invaded both 
by Haidar and Tipu, and to a certain 
extentsubjugated by the latter. Haidar 
entered Kurg in Nov. 1773 (Wilks, 
vol. ii. p. 158), and surrounded a great 
body of the inhab. on a wooded hill. 
He then proclaimed a reward of rs.5 
for every head brought to him. It 
does not appear that the unfortunate 
people, who were taken by surprise, 
made any resistance, and 700 heads 
were in a very short time deposited 
at Haidar’s feet. Then a soldier 
brought 2 heads with remarkably 
hamdsome features, and Haidar for 
the first and only time in his life 
showed something like pity, and asking 
the soldier whether he felt no com- 
punction at cutting off such beautiful 
heads, ordered the butchery to cease. 
The conquest seemed easily effected. 
The Raja, whose name Wilks writes 
Divara, fled, but was taken and 
carried to Shrirangpatnam, whence he 
was sent to the Fort of Kadur, where 
he died a prisoner. In 1782, a rebellion 
broke out in Kurg, and Haidar sent 
one of his Chelds or favourite slaves 
named Wafadar to suppress it. Im- 
mediately after Haidar’s death, which 
took place on the 7th of December, 
1782, Tipu, after he had joined his 
main army, detached Lutf ’Ali Beg 
with a light corps of cavalry by the 
shortest route, to supersede Wafadar 
at Kurg. Wafadar had been so far 
successful as to capture the family of 
the Raj& recently deceased, among 
whom wasa youth aged 14, afterwards 
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Raja, who wrote a history of Kurg, 
as noticed by Wilks in his Preface, 
p. 19; but he had failed to pacify the 
country. But Tipu in 1784, invaded 
Kurg with his whole army, and the 
people submitted to him. Uté Nayak, 
the head of the rebels, escaped and 
died at Telicherri, and Tipu then 
assembled the inhab. and harangued 
them as follows : “ If 6 brothers dwell 
together in one house (Wilks, vol. ii., 
p. 532), and the eldest marries, his 
wife becomes equally the wife of the 
other 5, and the intercourse is con- 
sidered as a national rite. Not a man 
in the country knows his father, and 
the ascendency of women and bastardy 
of children is your common attribute. 
From the period of my father’s conquest 
you have rebelled 7 times, and caused 
the death of thousands of our troops. 
I forgive you once more, but if rebel- 
lion be ever repeated, I have made a 
vow to honor every man in the coun- 
try with Islam. I will make them 
aliens to their home, and establish 
them in a distant land, and thus at 
once extinguish rebellion and plurality 
of husbands, and initiate them in the 


more honourable practices of Islam.’’, 


Zainu’l’abidin Mahdavi was left as 
Faujdar of Kurg, and excited a revolt 
by carrying off the sister of one 
Mammati. Tipu hereupon sent a 
brigade under a person of the same 
name as the Faujdar, but called 
Shushtari, from his place of birth, 
who made no progress in reducing the 
rebels. On this Tipu in October, 1785, 
entered Kurg with his army in 2 
columns, and burned up the cultiva- 
tion. He then formed a circle of 
troops round the inhab., and captured 
70,000 of them, male and female. He 
then sent them to Shrirangpatnam, 
where they were all made Muhamma- 
dans. The slaves among them were 
then selected and sent with new settlers 
to cultivate the country. Meantime, 
Tipu had removed the family of the 
Raja of Kurg from Kadur to Periya- 
atnam. In 1788, the youth who has 
mn already mentioned as afterwards 
becoming Raéjd, escaped. He found 
a few natives of Kurg remaining in 
the country living in the woods, and 
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hunied by the new settlers, He put 
himself at their head, “and with the 
pretensions of a hero led the life of a 
chief of banditti.’” Wilks gives a 
romantic story of the way in which he 
obtained Wynad from the Raja of 
Kot Angdari, who having by friendly 
messages enticed him to his castle at 
Pali, extorted from him a grant of 
some districts on the ground that his 
grandfather had slain one of the Raja 
of Angari’s ancestors, The Kurg Raja 
signed the grant, but shortly after- 
wards surrounded Pali with 500 men, 
and demanded satisfaction for the 
death of 2 Kurg princes slain in Wynad. 
The Angari Raja had to cancel the 
grant he had obtained of the Kurg 
districts, and_also to give up Wynad. 
The Raja of Kurg was now joined by 
so many adherents, that he was able 
to drive out the new settlers, but he 
made a distinction between Tipt’s own 
men, whom he slew without mercy, 
and the settlers brought by force from 
Adoni. The latter he assisted to re- 
turn to their own country. He then 
defeated a detachment of Tipu’s army 
which was marching into Malabar, 
with the loss of 1200 men. In 1789, 
Tipu, who was going to Malabar, sent 
a division of his army into Kurg under 
Burhanu’d din torevictual 4 posts there 
still maintained by Tipu. The Kurg 
Raja stormed 2 of these posts, and 
inflicted great loss upon Burhanu’d 
din, before that officer could repro- 
vision the other 2. Soon after the 
Raja stormed 1 of these 2, though 
it mounted 7 guns. Thus Merkira 
alone was left to Tipu. The Angari 
Raj& now took advantage of the 
struggle in which the Kurg Raja was 
engaged to attack his family in the 
woods, and killed 2 of his wives, a 
nephew, and others, plundering the 
camp of all its valuables. But just 
then, the Raja sent a confidential 
person to Telicherri to make some 
purchases, and this officer concluded 
an agreement there with the chief of 
the English establishment. The result 
was mutual co-operation in the struggle 
with Maisir. “ Every promise of this 
singular man was most sacredly per- 
formed and generally over-stepped. 
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To an application for aid in gun bul- 
lets, he correctly replied, that those 
of Kurg were unfit for military pur- 
poses, but he immediately made a 
most hazardous irruption into Masur, 
and carried off and sent to the English 
a supply of the best of the Sultan’s 
stock, and repeated the enterprise on 
every favourable opportunity. In 
provisions, intelligence, and aid of 
every kind he anticipated the wishes 
of his friends, and riveted their ad- 
miration by lis frank and romautic 
gallantry. The word “romantic” is well 
selected, for Indian history can show 
no more extraordinary act of romantic 
generosity than the one with which 
the Raja of Kurg completed the de- 
liverance of his country. When Gen. 
Abercromby commenced his march 
from the coast towards Seringapatam | 
in February, 1791, Merkard had long 
been invested by the Kurg troops, and 
the Raja had reported that in a few 
days more it must surrender. However 
a division of Tipu’s army attempted 
to relieve the place, and to escort to it 
a convoy of provisions. The Raja 
engaged this division, and after a 
severe action in which it suffered great 
loss, surrounded it in such a way that 
it could not escape. “ While General 
Abercromby was in hourly expectation 
of hearing that it had surrendered, the 
Raja announced that though it was 
completely at his mercy, he had allowed 
the convoy to enter Merkara, and the 
escort to return in safety. Such a fact 
would in ordinary cases be considered 
direct treachery. The Raja’s state. 
ment, however, and his singular cha- 
racter, pow understood, removed every 
shadow of suspicion from the mind of 
Abercromby.” 

The Raja explained that during 
his confinement at Periyapatnam, the 
officer commanding had been induced 
to allow of his walking out occasionally 
on parole to take the diversion of hunt- 
ing in the forests. In one of these 
excursions he was benighted near a 
Maisurean post within the frontiers of 
Kurg, and the commandant Kadir 
Khan Kheshji, invited him to his house, 
and entertained him with hospitality 
and kindness until the morning. i 
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was the officcr who tow commanded 
the escort, and this was all the obliga- 
tion which the Raja acknowledged in 
his letter, but there was another matter 
of far greater importance to which 
oriental delicacy forbade reference. 
When Tipu selected 2 of the Raja's 
sisters for introduction into his harim, 
Kadir Khan, who was afavourite with 
the Sultan, obtained leave to receive 
the 3rd sister, whom Tipu cared not to 
appropriate. When she was sent to 
Kalir’s house, that generous man pro- 
vided a woman of her own caste to 
attend her, lodged her in a separate 
apartment, where he never approached 
her, and availed himself of the first 
opportunity to send her to the Raja 
her brother. After the battle which 
has been mentioned, in which Kadir 
lost more than 700 men, the Kurg 
warriors prepared to fall upon him at 
dawn of day with the national weapon, 
the heavy knife, which resembles that 
of the Nipdlese. The Raja, however, 
caused it to be proclaimed that he 
desired to spare Kadir’s life in con- 
sideration of the obligation he owed 
him. A conference then took place, in 
which Kadir pleaded that if he ac- 
cepted safety for himself, his family 
would be put to death by Tipu, and 
that if he went back to Shrirangpatnam 
without effecting the service for which 
he had been detached, he would in- 
fallibly be executed by the tyrant. 
The Raja, with a prodigality of 
romance, exceeding anything related 
of Western cnivalry, not only allowed 
the convoy to enter the place, and the 
escort to return, but at the instance of 
Kadir, extended his courtesy to the 
commandant of the fort of Merkara, 
who must have surrendered in a few 
days. It was agreed that he should 
eat his provisions as fast as he could 
without exciting suspicion, and then 
be allowed to capitulate on condition 
of a safe conduct to Shrirangpatnam. 
The Raja not only declined General 
Abercromby’s assistance to reduce the 
fort, but supplied the garrison with 
carriage, and presented them on their 
departure with a liberal donation. 
The walls were then razed to the 


This ground, and the Raja committed 
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himself and his people to the safe- 
guard of their woods and their courage. 
After the capture of Shrirangpatnam 
in 1799, the Raja, whose independence 
had been secured by the Treaty of 
1792, invited his friend Kadir Khan to 
Kurg, and received him as a brother. 
The Raja presented him with a 
large estate stocked with cattle and 
provided with labourers, and all things 
necessary for cultivating the land. 
On this estate Kadir Khan resided in 
great affluence until his death in 1806. 

Should the traveller desire to see 
the gold mines of Wynad and the 
scenery of that beautiful T’aluk, he 
may go from Maisur by Rte. 18 which 
follows. Wynad is a T’aluk of the 
Malabar Collectorate, containing 1188 
sq. m., and a pop. of 125,738 persons, 
of whom 2149 are Christians. It is the 
only district of Malabar where themales 
are greatly in excess of the females, 
there being 76,228 men, to 49,710 
women. Excluding Wyndd from the 
reckoning, there are in Malabar 101:7 
women to 100 men, The remarkable 
thing is that the pop. of Wynad in- 
creased between 1866-67 and 1871, no 
less than 122°5 per cent., and that is, 
no doubt, owing to the mining opera- 
tions, which have brought to the T’aluk 
a great number of labourers. Wynad 
has Kurg to the N., Malabar to the 
W. and §., and Maistr and the Nil- 
giris to the E. and 8.E. It is a lovely 
country of hill and forest and rushing 
streams, with rich coffee plantations. 
The latest report says, “ Many of the 
planters now enjoy perfect health 
with their families, and immunity 
from fever.” The capital town is 
Manantawadi, or according to the 
vulgar pronunciation Manantoddy, 
and it is the stat. for a small detach- 
ment of troops. 


Route 18.—Maisir to Wyndd. 
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ROUTE 18. 
MAISUR TO MANANTAWADI AND 








WYNAD. 67M. 3 F. BY PALKI, 
2 wh 
Names of | REMARKS. 
Stations. caked 
1. Chatten- [M.F. Qnd cl. b. Very small vil- cl. b. Very small vil- 
halli .j10 7| -lage. Rough stony road, 
si and water not good. 

2. Kargolah.}11 2})At 6 m. 3 f. traveller may 
haltat Hampapur, where 
there isa 2nd cl. b. Kar- 
golah is on the i b. of 
the Kabbani r. the water 
of which is plentiful and 
good. 

3. Antar- {13 4/2nd cl. b. A mere hanulet, 
santi. and water bad. Thick 
jungle. x Kabbani }-way. | 

4. Kakan- {13 2)2nd cl. b. 1 house and shop. 

| kota. Road very bad, and jun- 
gly country. 

\5. Bawalli .| 8 23rd cl. b. This is a feverish 
spot, ond a night should 
not be passed here Aiere 
hamlet Road bad, with 
continual ascents and 
descents through thick 
bambu jungle where wild 
heasts harbour. 

Mananta- /10 2/1st «1. b. and t.s. Country 
ir wadi. hilly and covered with 
—| thich bambu jungle. 
| Total 


167 3 | 


a re ae _ —— 





The gold mines are situated at 
Devdla, a town 273 m. S. of Mananta- 
wadi, and 32m. 8. by E. of Nellialem, 
to which the traveller may ride on 
horseback, having his luggage carried 
on bullocks. Should he decide to go 
on to the sea-coast, the rd. through 
Dindumalci 5 m. 1 f.; Periya 9 m. 3 f.; 
Neduburanelalé 7 m.; Kanot 8 m. 
4 f.; Kotrangadi 9 m.; Kanantr 
(Cannanore) 14 m. will take him 
there from Manantawadi, through a 
thick jungle. The total distance is 
53 m. At or near Devala are the 
following mines: 1. The Alpha Skull 
Reef, where there are both open and 
underground workings # m. 8S. 2. The 
Wynad Prospecting Company’s Reef 
1m.tothe HE, 3. The Monarch Reef, 
where there are ancient workings by 
the natives. 4. Monarch Reef at the 
Nadgani b, 2 m., where also there are 
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workings by the natives, 5. Hamlin’s 
Reef. where are underground work- 
ings by natives. 6. The Bear Reef, 
where there are extensive ancient 
underground workings. 7. The Ku- 
rambar Reef. 8. The Etakal and 
Cavern Reefs. 9. The Hamsluck Reef. 
10. The Nandhatti on the outcrop of 
vein. On the rd. to Devala from Guda- 
lur, which is 7} m. to the E. and the 
KE. boundary of the Ochterlony estate, 
several reefs may be noticed on hills 
beside the rd. 11. The Richmond es- 
tate, 2} m. N.W. of Devadla, where are 
2 strong reefs with old workings and 
washings on an enormous scale by 
sluices. 12. At 3 m. from Richmond 
there is a recf with the remains of old 
workings, and many shafts from 70 to 
100 ft. deep, made by the natives. 
13. The recfs between Devala and 
Needle Rock. 14. The Needle Rock 
Reefs, 24 m. N. of Devala. 15. The 
Sipalli Rock Reef, where there is an 
old cement bed. 

The hills of this auriferous country 
are a continuation of the Nilgiri moun- 
tains, of which the highest peak Dodda- 
bett is 8600 ft. high, Nilgiri peak is 
9m.tothe §.E. The hills belong to 
the Paleozoic period and Silurian 
formation, The peaks at Utakamand, 
a central point of the Nilgiris, are 
hard, dense, dark, crystalline rocks of 
the metamorphic series of granite. 
Syenite also is present, and is of a 
lighter colour, red or brown, and 
softer, impregnated with black mag- 
netic oxide of iron, which looks like 
black sand. As the crystalline rocks 
descend they change to gneiss of a 
light grey or pinkish, and to hard 
fissile greenstone, chlorite, and diorite, 
with talcose schists, and slaty decom- 
posed argillaceous rocks. Dark horn- 
blendic granite is also present. 

The whole country is ramified with 
bold quartz veins, being truc recfs, 
the general run of which is N. by W. 
to S. by EK. The reef is invariably to 
the E., and is horizontal when out- 
cropping, and then from 20° to 30°. 
The reefs are from 15 ft. to 20 and 30 
ft. thick, and are white, crystalline. 
compact quartz, identical with reef 
quartz in Knesia, Australia, California, 
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and Nevada. The quartz is highly 
ferruginous with sesquioxide of iron, 
and pyrites and pyrolurite changing 
to decomposed granitic and talcose or 
micaceous schists. The highest and 
boldest reefs have not been touched by 
Indian miners, probably on account 
of their hardness. The ancient miners 
made 3 shafts in a triangular form, 
and lighted fires in 2 of them to cal- 
cine and break up the rocks, and by 
the 3rd, which also gave the draught 
of air necessary for the fires, they 
ascended until the shafts in which the 
fires were had cooled. There can be no 
doubt that immense masses of gold have 
been taken up in preceding centuries 
by these miners, and with the exception 
of the Venetian sequins, and a small 
quantity of gold received from Aus- 
tralia, all the gold in India has been 
got from these mines. The learned Dr. 
Burnell in his printed note on the 
great temple at Tanjur says: “The 
full importance in Indian history of 
Vira Chola’s reign is only to be 
gathered from this inscription, but it 
contains other information also of 
great value. It proves, e.g., that in 
the llth cent. gold was the most 
common precious metal in India, and 
stupendous quantities of it are men- 
tioned here ; silver, on the other hand, 
is little mentioned, and it thus appears 
that the present state of things, which 
is exactly the reverse, was only brought 
about by the Portuguese in the 16th 
cent,’ 
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ROUTE 19. 
MADRAS TO KOIMBATUR. 3053 M. BY 
MADRAS RY. RS, 24. 


The Route as far as Yirod, 243 m , has been 
already described in Route 4. Thence the 
stations are as follows :— 


Names of | 


5 
— 
opal 


Siationé. | = Trains. REMARKS. 
1. Yirod pM. Refreshment 
Junction rooms at Yirod 


(Erook). Yirod 
is a municipal 
town with a 


dep. 243 |5.16 '2.10)5.16 
I 


| 
2. Peran- 











, pop. of 10,201! 
dure .252 5.4312 555.4393 m. S. onr. 
3. Watkali 266 [6.21 3.506.21 144m. S onr 
|4. Avend- 275 |6.41 4.50 6.41 8}m.§ on 1. Also 
shi Road } | ealled Tuupur , 
» Soma- 286 {7.10 5 277.1011 m Between 
nur. } aAvenashi and 
Somanur there, 

is a small stat 

called Manga- 

lam, 5m. fiom 

3. Potha- Avenashi. 
nur June. 302 '.50 6.15,°5016m. 8 onl 
oum- : 

batur . 3053/8.20 '6.40'8.20 olehs aaa 
a ' tains ofthe Nil-, 

Total . 623 | giris are seen 
tothe N There! 


is a change of trains here and a delay of 20 
minutes. — There are Refreshment Roonts 
at Koimhatur. Letters for the station- 
master should be addressed to Pothanur —, 


A branch rly. leaves Pothanur for 
the Nilgiris. Koimbatér in lat. 10° 59’ 
41”, long. 76° 59’ 46”, stands in a plain 
1480 ft. above the level of the sea. 
It is the capital of a collectorate with 
an area of 7432 sq. m., and a pop. of 
1,763,274 persons, of whom 97°3 per 
cent. are Hindus, 12,067 Christians, 
Jains 56, other sects 44, and the rest 
Muslims. Females are 1°5 per cent. 
in excess of males. There are 10 
T’aluks in the collectorate, viz., Koim- 
batir, Satyamangalam, Kolligal, Po- 
lachi, Peranduré, Bhawani, Palladam, 
Darapuram, Kartr, and Udamalpét. 
Koimbatur is a municipal town with 
& pop. of 35,310. Tamil is the chief 
language spoken, but Kanarese pre- 
vails over the whole of the Kolligal 
T’aluk, and in some villages of the 
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Bhawani and Satyamangalam T’aluks, 
Education is in a deplorably low state 
amongst the Hindus, of whom only 
3°6 are able to read and write, and of 
the 888,299 females only 227 ! 

The sights of Koimbatur will not 
occupy more than a day. There is 
first the central jail, which is 1 m. 
N.W. of the rly. stat. It is extremcly 
well managed by the present superin- 
tendent, Mr. Grimes, of the Uncove- 
nanted Service. On the 2nd of April, 
1878, there were 1297 prisoners, of 
whom 35 were females, chiefly of the 
lowest castes, and 4 boys. The females 
are not taught, and are punished by 
solitary confinement. There were 35 
Burmese prisoners on April 2nd, and 
all of these, but 1. were under sentence 
of imprisonment for life, and the 35th 
was for 10 years. There were also 
5 Chinese, one of whom was imprisoned 
for shooting a catechist at Singapore. 
There are only 20 solitary cells of 
masonry, aud several made of bars 
like cages, but very lofty, and closed 
with a single bar which is let down 
and acts like a parallel ruler. In the 
wards gencrally the men sleep 4 ina 
cell. The boys are taught Tamil, and 
are punished by flogging, as are the 
men. The superintendent carries a 
weighty stick, as he has been several 
times attacked, and was once nearly 
stabbed by a Chinese, whose arm he 
disabled in parrying the blow. The 
prison is on the radiating principle 
with a central tower, whence there is 
a good view of the Nilgiris to the N.. 
and of the Animalei hills and tuwn 
of Koimbattr to the S. There is a 
treadmill with 6 divisions, in each of 
which 8 men can work, and 15 men 
are put on to the crank which helps 
the treadmil]. Every prisoner must 
work th of his time without remission, 
when he can begin to earn marks, If 
his conduct be good, he gets into the 
3rd class, where he can carn } mark 
to 1 mark a day, and obtain the remis- 
sion of a month’s imprisonment. He 
must remain in this class 6 months, 
‘when he can get into the 2nd class, in 
which he can gain the remission of 4 
months, but must remain 6 months, 
when he can risc to the Ist class, where’ 
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he stops a year and can get 4 months 
remitted. He may then become a 
macstrt or head of a gang, and may 
get 4 more monthsremitted. He may 
then become a warder, but it is rare 
for that grade to be obtained. The 
New Church at Koimbatiur, All Souls, 
is # m. N.E. of the rly. stat. It 
is plain but well b. and has stained 
glass windows. The place for the 
communion table is extremely hand- 
some, and there is a fine brass there to 
Kdith Grimes, d. of the superintendent 
of the jail. This church holds 80 per- 
sons, The Missionary Church is some 
hundred yds, 8. of the jail. It is very 
plain. The cemetery is 4 m. S.E. of 
this church. It is within 20 yds. of 
the Racquet Court. There are 16 
tombs of officers, 2 of whom died of 
cholera. The town of Koimbatur 
was much improved by a late col- 
lector, Mr. Wedderburn. The bazaar 
is generally crowded, and some incon- 
venience is occasioned by the circum- 
stance that a Muhammadan Pir, or 
holy man, is buried in the middle of 
the thoroughfare. His tomb cannot 
be removed without so shocking the 
prejudices of the Muslims. as to cause 
n serious disturbance. The J?cuding 
Jtooms are not far from the rly. stat. 
But the great sight of Koimbatur is 
the Pagoda of Perur, about 3 m. dis- 
tant. A view of a pillar at Perur will 
be found at p. 372 of Mr. Fergusson’s 
* History of Architecture,” and also a 
brief mention of it. He says, “‘ the 
date of the porch at Perur is ascer- 
tained within narrow limits by the 
figure of a Sipahi loading a musket 
heing carved on the base of one of its 
pillars, and his costume and the shape 
of his arm are exactly those we find in 
contemporary pictures of the wars of 
Aurangzib, or the early Marathas in 
the beginning of the 18th cent. As 
shown in woodcut No. 209, the bracket 
shafts are then attached to the piers, 
as in Tirumallu Nayak’s buildings, 
and though the general character of 
the architecture is the same, there is a 
coarseness in the details, and a marked 
inferiority in the figure sculpture, that 
betray the distance of date between 
these 2 examples.” We have, how- 
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ever, seen that at the Great Temple at 
Tanjur, which dates from the llth or 
12th century, the figure of a European 
with a round hat has been introduced, 
and there is no reason to doubt that 
new figures were from time to time 
introduced into the decorations of the 
pagodas in the 8. of India. 

The drive to Perur passes through 
the bazar and then turns 8, On the 
outskirts of the town and on the }. of 
therd.,arelief hospital was established. 
where on the 3rd of April, 1878, there 
were 276 sick, and others in a state of 
semi-starvation, entreating to be ad- 
mitted. The temple is about 3 m. 
from Koimbatur on the rt. of the rd. 
In front of the Pagoda, which is a 
very small one, there is a Dnaju 
Stanbha 35 ft. high. The temple is 
sacred to Sabhapati, a name of Shiva, 
and there is a smaller one to Pattesh- 
war. They were both b. in Tirumal’s 
time. There is only 1 gopura with 
5 storeys, about 55 ft. high. In the 
corridor leading to the Vimanah, there 
are 8 very richly carved pillars on 
either side in the front row, and be- 
hind them 8 smaller and plainer. 
From the ceiling hang several chains, 
perhaps in imitation of the chains 
with bells which hang from the Dwaja 
Stambha in front of the building. 
The pillars represent Shiva dancing 
the Tandev, Shiva killing Gajasur the 
elephant-headed demon, appropriate 
enough in a locality where wild ele- 
phants used to do such mischief ; Vira 
Bhadra slaying his foes, and the 
Simha or lion of the 8. Shiva is re- 
presented with a huge shell of a tor- 
toise at his back, which forms his 
canopy. There is a hall of 72 pillars, 
but the Brahmans persist in reckoning 
only 60. There is a small chapel here 
with the appearance of Jain worship. 

The Animalei Hills —The best pomt 
from which to visit these hills is 
Koimbatir, from which they are dis- 
tant about 18 m. The name is a 
compound of Ani “elephant,” and 
malei “hill.” The range gives its 
name to the village of Animalei, which 
is near the foot of it on the N. face, 
the approach of travellers to these 
hills being usually the village: it is a 
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convenient basis of further movements, 
being in the centre of the N. face of 
the range, and most of the passes into 
the mountains diverge from this point. 
The Animalei range stretches from a 
little N. of W. to the K. a little S., 
with an abrupt face of about 50 m. to 
the N., the view of which on a clear 
day frdm the village of Animalei is 
magnificent ; the slope is more gradual 
on the 8. and W. face towards Kuchi 
and the coast, the depth being about 
30 m. in this direction. This block of 
hill may be divided into two distinct 
portions—the point of division being 
about the village of Animalei; to the 
W. of this towards Palghat, the hills 
are not much above 3000 ft. high. and 
are covered with a primeval forest of 
gigantic teak and other trees, which 
supply the Bombay dockyards with 
timber. The westerly portion ranges 
from 3000 to 6000 ft. in elevation. and 
has much the peculiar character and 
features of the Nilgiri hills ; the whole 
is a continuation of the great range of 
the Western Ghats, which, as they 
approach the southern part of the 
peninsula, expand into plateau with 
intervals of plain. 

Animalei itself is a considerable 
village, where the office of the super- 
intendent of the forests is held ; there 
is a good b. 

The lower portion of the Animalei 
range is much varied in level. and in- 
tersected with mountain streams, some 
of considerable size, which force their 
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the sides of the streams broad patches 
of bambus are found, which hang 
over the water from side to side wav- 
ing in the wind, and forming a means 
of communication for the monkeys, 
who seem to delight in passing over 
them ; no underwood grows under the 
bambits, but there is a deep bed of 
the fallen leaves, which have collected 
for years, where the herds of wild 
cattle (Bos gaurus) are fond of re- 
ireating during the day. These are 
said to be exactly similar to those 
formerly found in Britain, and still 
preserved in Chillingham Park. Some- 
times the forest opens out into clear 
park-like glades covered with grass, 
with pools of water and wild fruit 
trees, Where in the evening the wild 
cattle and deer are usually to be found 
grazing ; these cattle are so numerous 
that one may see several considerable 
herds in a walk of a few m. 

At Tunakadu is the residence of the 
superintendent of the forests. with an 
establishment for the cutting of timber. 
including elephauts, who are most 
useful assistants in dragging and piling 
the timber. The logs are nsually 
dragged by bullocks to the N. face of 
the range, when they pass duwn an 
inclined plane, and thence into the r. 
Punar, which runs through the Pal- 
ghat opening in the range, and into 
the sea on the Malabdr coast. From 
the mouth of the Punar the timber is 
shipped for Bombay. Much teak and 
other timber is also cut on the S.W. 


way through rocks, and form cascades , face of the hills within the province 
of no small beauty : the sound of the , of the Raja of Kuchi (Cochin), who has 


falling water is most refreshing to the 
traveller through the forest, The trees 


consist of the teak (Zvctona grandiz),. 


several kinds of Dalbergia (Sisw), and 
the iron-wood, with its aspen-like foli- 
age, contrasting with the immense 
leaves of the young teak trees. There 
is not much underwood, and it is easy 
to walk in any direction, the stems of 
the forest-trees rising often to the 
height of 60 ft. without a branch, 
while the spreading foliage of their 
heads completely keeps off the sun, 
these huge stems being interlaced with 
climbing plants with stems little in- 
ferior to those of their supports, At 


an agent for the management of this 
portion of his revenue at the port of 
Kuchi. The teak of this forest is far 
superior to that of Barmah in respect 
of hardness and durability. 

The forest also abounds with ginger, 
cardamoms, turmeric, honey, and wax ; 
the pepper-vine covers the huge stems 
of the trees like ivy, and the sarsa- 
parilla appears in all the newly-cut 
paths, while the purple Zorenia and a 
variety of swect-smelling orchidaccous 
plants, contribute to the beauty of the 
scenery. 

There are but few inhabitants ; but 
they are a peculiar race, and call 
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themselves Kadirs ; they live entirely 
in the forest, and their habits are 
singular. The number of wild animals 
who divide with them the fastnesses 
of the hills has rendered them as 
familiar with the habits of beasts as 
with their own: the facility with 
which they will track a deer or a wild 
bull over ground where, to an ordinary 
eye, there is no visible mark, is quite 
wonderful; they seem to follow it 
without the least hesitation, like a dog 
on a strong scent. This renders them 
invaluable aids to a sportsman, They 
collect and sell the produce of the 
forest, but do little in the way of 
cultivation but they are an honest 
plain-spoken race, and easily managed ; 
their whole number is not above 200, 
To a sportsman the Animalei Hills 
offer an inexhaustible source of amuse- 
ment ; herds of wild elephants abound, 
and are of some value. They do not 
domesticate them here, but shoot them 
for the value of theirivory. The sport 


requires a good shot, for unless the | one learning to whistle. 
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world where stalking can be carried 
on with so much success, but it is only 
during the rainy months. The forest 
is perfectly healthy at that season. 
In November, when the wind changes 
to the W., and the leaves, under a 
bright blue sky, become brown and 
dry, fever will attack the workmen by 
the dozen in a day; and they are 
obliged to return to the plains. At 
that season stalking is out of the ques- 
tion, as there is no concealment, and 
the rustling of the dry leaves betrays 
the movements of the sportsman. 
There are some very fine eagles ; 
and the rhinoceros-birds (hornbills)— 
birds resembling toucans—with their 
immense beaks, are continually seen, 
or the harsh metallic sound of their 
note is heard echoing through the 
woods, There are some good warblers, 
One bird has a singular note, The 
tone is like a full clear whistle, but 
the intervals of the scale are singularly 
marked ; and it gives the idea of some 
Some flying 


bullet be lodged in the brain it has no; squirrels and black monkeys occupy 
effect ; the only vulnerable spot being | the upper storey of this leafy dwell- 


at the rvot of the trunk, and a space | ing place. 


The butterflies and other 


as large as the hand on each temple. ' insects are of great beauty ; and there 
They are usually fired at from a dis-|is a spider of an enormous size; its 
tance of 10 or 15 paces, and if the aim | body is about 2 in. long, striped with 
be good the huge animal falls perfectly black and yellow, and its legs cover a 


dead at one shot; but the sport re- 
quires nerve, a8 a miss may have 
serious consequences. The Kadirs 
regard them with much respect, as 
they have no means of killing them. 
The wild cattle are noble animals, 
larger than an English ox, with short 
much curved horns; the bulls of a 
sloe black, the cows of a deep tawny, 
but all with white legs as far as half- 
way up the fore arm and stifle joint. 
The activity with which these immense 
beasts leap over obstacles and pass 
through broken ground is astonishing. 
When wounded they are very danger- 
ous antagonists; or even without, 
when a sulky old bull is found aloue, 
having been driven frum the herd by 
his younger brethren. There are also 
bears and tigers, as well as the spotted 
deer ; and in the bluffs and precipitous 
parts of the rocks, the ibex is often to 


space as big as the hand. The web is 
often met with in the brushwood, 6 ft. 
sq., and strong enough to pull off a 
man’s hat in passing. In the larger 
and deeper parts of the rs. are some 
fine fish of the Mahasir kind, which 
rise well to a fly. 

From Animalei to Tunakadu is about 
15 m.; 10 through the jungle at the 
foot of the hills, which swarms with 
peafowl and deer, and 5 m. up the 
pass, through magnificent scenery ; a 
mountain stream passes close to Tuna- 
kadu, and forms a very beautiful cas- 
cade, About 10 m. further to the 8. 
is a consideiable r., abounding with 
fish : there is a pass through the forest 
direct to Kuchi from this place; the 
distance is about 35 m., but it is a 
rough passage. There are many leeches 
in this part, which contrive to get up 
one’s legs and to fill themselves before 


be met with, There is ne part of the | they are perceived ; the Kadirs rub 
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their legs with tobacco to keep them 
off ; linen gaiters, pulled over the feet, 
are useful for this purpose. The eastern 
portion of the Animalei is above the 
level of the teak-tree, which is not 
usually found higher than 3000 ft.: 
there are some to be found near Pu- 
nachi, but they are scattered and 
small,-t-in fact there is no teak forest. 
It is much intersected with hills and 
valleys; the hills are covered with 
coarse grass. and the valleys and 
vicinity of the streams are wooded. 
At Pundchi there are 2 or 3 huts, 
containing a few families; but, after 

assing this place, the inte1ior is un- 
inhabited, except by wild animals, 
which are much the same as about 
Tunakadu. The scenery is more open, 
and, from the greater height. perhaps 
grander ; and in the highest valleys, 
where the rhododendron and willow 
hang over the streams, and the ferns 
grow on the sides of the slopes, and 
the hoar frost in the winter covers 
everything with glistening white, the 
scenery much resembles that of Eng- 
land, though there are few parts of 
England which equal it. The peculiar 
feature is that the forest fills all the 
intersections of the hills, and does not 
graduate with brushwood into the 
open ground, but ceases suddenly, the 
largest forest trees being complctely at 
the edge, while beyond it is a clear 
meadow. As in the Nilgiris, the 
trees are rounded at the top, and the 
branches gnarled and covered with 
long white moss. There are some 
orchids, but they differ from those of 
the lower part of the range: and the 
open sides of the hills are covered 
with anemones, balsams, pedicularis, 
ejacum, and lilies. The Salep Misri 
is also found ; indeed, except in Eng- 
land, the path is nowhere so thronged 
with a profusion of flowers as in these 
high lands of the tropics. The only 
paths are those made by the deer or 
elephants, and by the wild cattle. It 
is singular how precisely the wild 
animals follow these paths, and with 
what precision they are carried to the 

int in view, however distant—not 
in a course up and down the hills, but 
round them. observing a regular rise 
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of level, as if they had been planned 
by an engineer. The following is 
taken from a note made at the time 
of an excursion into these hills by 3 
Englishmen, with Kadir guides :— 
“20th October, 1851.—Left Ani- 
malei (height above the sea, 765 ft.) 
at 2 A.M., and reached the foot of the 
hills, above 5 m., at daybreak—having 
lost our way in the dark. A number 
of large squirrels, purple and black, 
were playing about the trees, Ascended 
the Ghat on horseback, but not with- 
out much difficulty ; it would have 
been considered impassable for horses 
elsewhere, but the Arabs are as good 
as mules in the hills. We went on 
over a good path, about 10 m., to 
Punachi (3000 ft. elevation). Thee 
is a fine cascade just before reaching 
Punachi, and an old coffee plantation, 
which had been deserted, was near 
the foot of the fall; the coffee trees 
were looking healthy, and were covered 
with berries of a bright red and yellow 
colour. After a rest, went on foot 
through open ground with scattered 
trees, fording the r. Turakadwar, ani 
afterwards along the valley of that 
stream, gradually ascending the whole 
time as far as a waterfall, where an 
old Anakatt bore witness to former 
cultivation. It had rained the whole 
way, and we had left the people be- 
hind us ; the guide said he was tired, 
and would go no further: bivouacked 
on the rock, having made a little shelter 
from the wind with a few boughs. 
An old otter and its young one were 
playing in the waterfall in a very 
amusing way; one of us shot the 
mother, and the Kadirs ate her. Ana- 
katt 3650 ft. by the barometer. 
“*21st.—This cascade was at the 
head of the valley of the Turakadwar, 
and on leaving it the ascent was 
severe. The 2 mountain peaks, Tan-, 
gachi Mallé and Ekka Mallé (the 
younger and elder sisters), were on 
our rt.,and the scenery was magnifi- 
cent; the grass at the Anakatt was 
10 ft. high, and being very wet, it 
was like walking through a pond. 
On the hill we got into an elephant 
path through the forest, and followed 
it, Came suddenly on a male elephant, 
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and fired 2 shots at him from about! and beat several sholas; found wild 


15 yds, distance, without effect. The 
beast turned and strode through the 
forest down hill at his best pace, 
crashing through the thickest part of 
the wood with a terrific noise. We 
followed, but could not come on him 
again. We had come about 7 m., and 
then crossed the r. again up to the 
middle, and went up a grassy hill to a 
small hut, which had been made by 
the Kadirs beforehand, near a swamp. 
Camped for the day ; height, 5600 ft. 

“22nd.— Went to the top of the 
Ekka Mallé ; height 7000 ft. nearly : 
found the top grassy, but scantily 
covcred. This is nearly the highest 
point of the whole range. Got a 
gencral view all around. Several 
cascades visible in the forest. Saw a 
fine open valley clear of trees, about 
» m. long, leading up to a conical hill, 
which appeared like the water shed of 
the range. Returned to hut. 

* 23rd.—From hut to the bottom of 
the valley, which we called Michael’s 
valley : height 6000 ft. Very fatign- 
ing walk of about 5 m. on the steep 
side of the hill, covered with long 
grass, concealing pointed and _ loose 
rocks ; then through a shola or patch 
of dense jungle, where we found the 
carcase of a deer just killed by a tiger. 
Found the track of the clephant of 
yesterday. but did not follow it up. 
Camped in a hut at the meeting of 2 
small streams ; plenty of fern, rhodo- 
dendrons, ete. 


hogs and monkeys. The ground near 
the marsh was much cut up by the 
hogs. The Kadirs said this valley 
must swarm with game in February 
and March, when the jungle is burned 
in the low grounds; very little at 
this season. 

26th.—Left Michael’s valley and 
returned to the Anakatt ; found a fine 
buck elk, which sprung up close to us, 
also a number of toucans, and some 
eagles. The path lay through the 
forest the whole way, but was good 
enough, having been made by the 
elephants ; distance 10 m. 

“27th Walked from the Anakatt 
to Pundchi, and in the evening went 
on to Animalei; distance 25 m.; the 
latter part of the way through wet 
rice-fields in the dark,” 

There is a rd. from Tunakadu to 
Palghat, through Chamampadi and 
Kolangod ; distance 45 m, It shirts 
the hills through the bambu junele. 
after descending the Ghat, and then 
stretches over the cultivated plain, with 
ard. such as is usually found in the in- 
terior of India ; that is, of earth cut up 
by carts and the feet of bullocks. 

The Animalei hills require more 
examination ; many parts of them 
have not been visited. The eastern 
portion of them joins, or nearly joins. 
another range of hills, which is said 
to be still more stocked with game, 
among which the woodcock ought not 
to be forgotten. The high lands of 


24th.—Rainy. Went up Michacl’s! the Animalei are quite capable of cul- 


valley; found numerous tracks of 


tivation, and are as habitable as the 


clephants, cattle, and decr. The Ka- | Nilgiris, though less cool, being a de- 
dirs pointed out the number of the gree nearer the equator, and 2000 fr. 


herd of elephants, distinguished the 
males from ihe females, and the young 
ones which had strayed and returned 
to their mothers’ heels; in fact, the 
whole history of them was told us 
from the tracks. Found a large bull, 
and fired 2 balls intu him, but he got 
off, though he must have died. Tracked 
an clephant down to the 8. of the 
conical hill, but without finding him. 
Rain all day. Returned to Michael’s 
valley, and bathed in the stream ; 
bitter cold. 

 25th,—Went again up the valley, 


lower in elevation. 
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ROUTE 20. 


KOIMBATUR TO THE NILGIRIS. 86 M, 
OF WHICH 212 BY RAIL, 6 M. 4 ¥. 
BY CARRIAGE, AND THE REST BY 
PONY OB SEDAN. 





At Metapalliam the stat. is exposed 
to the pitiless heat of the sun, without 
the shelter of a single tree, It is, 
however, provided with a pankhah, as 
are most of the stats. in 8. India. At 
350 yds. off on the r. hand is a hotel 
fairly shaded with trees, but much in- 
fested with flies. Soda water and other 
drinks can be obtained, but they are 
generally so hot that even thirst will 
hardly induce any one to drink them. 
Indifferent food is also obtainable. At 
this place it is usual to pack one’s 
lu on a car with 2 small ho 
and start for the foot of the ghat. At 
the 6th f. the Bhawani r. is crossed 
by a bridge, and at 14 m. further a 
small vi is reached called Kanien 
Knderé, At 34m. further the Kallarr, 
is crossed by a bridge, and at about 
6 £. further the foot of the Kunitr 
Ghat is reached. The traveller may 
then mount a pony or get intoa tdnjan, 
a sort of sedan, which is very badly 
protected from the sun by a piece of 
semi- mt canvas. It takes 
about an hour to reach the foot of the 
ghat from the hotel, so by that time 
the sun is very hot and the ascent very 
trying. In t an hour the Govern- 
ment at Barlidr are reached ; 


peg Mig ia econ 
often. that more than a dozen can be 
got, Tho fruit is about the size of a 
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horse-chestnut or quince, with a hard 
rind, which contains 6 milk- 
white and delicious kernels. It 
is one of the few fruits the eating of 
which causes no satiety. The gardens 
are worth seeing, as there are some 
rare trees, and the shade is very grate- 
ful in the middle of the day. The 
mangosteen tree is a tall, handsome 
shrub, with a leaf a little like that of a 
laurel, 5 in. long. The nutmeg and 
cinnamon trees also grow here, and 
the Liberian coffee tree. Any number of 
cocoa-nuts can be got in the shops of 
the little village, and the water they 
contain is a most refreshing and 
wholesome beverage. From this on- 
ward to the top of the ghat there is a 
road 12 or 14 ft. broad, but in the 
season very much thronged with bul- 
locks, carts, and other vehicles. The 
tanjin men are not good carriers, 
and though the ascent is not more 
than 9 m., the traveller will be for- 
tunate if he reaches the hotel before 
4 PM. Davidsgn’s hotel is perhaps 
the best, but Gray’s is also very good, 
The Nilgiris or “Blue Mountains” 
—from Sky. nil, blue, gir, mountain ; 
vul. Nilgherries—lie between lat. 
11° 10°—11° 38’, long. 76° 39'—77° 3’, 
and were formerly a T’aluk of the 
Koimbatur Collectorate ; but from the 
Ist of August, 1868, they were made a 
separate district, under Act 1 of 1868, 
and placed under sa commissioner. 
They contain 17 ndds, or “ villages,” 
and 2 municipalities, Utakamand and 
Kunir, and Wellington, which is a 
dépét for European military invalids, 
By the census of 1871 there were 
49,501 inhab. in the district, and 
13,922 houses, none of which were 
untenanted. The total] area is 749 sq. m. 
According to Capt. Burton, these hills 
were discovered in 1816 by Messrs, 
Keys and Macmahon of the Survey 
Dept., who ascended by the Daneiken 
Kotei Pass. According to others, 
Messrs. Whish and Kinderley, C.S., 
were the first discoverers, When in 
ursuit of smugglers they ascended the 
i Pass in 1819, It is certain 
that Mr. Sullivan, Coll. of Koimbatur 
in 1870, first called the attention of 
Govt. te these hills as a sanatorium, 
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The following table shows the names of 
the villages and the number and distri- 
bution of the hill tribes among them :— 
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Those who desire to go deeper into 
questions connected with these hill 
tribes, and into matters connected 
with the statistics of the Nilgiris than 
the limits of this book will allow, may 
consult James Wilkinson Breek’s Paper 
on the Prim. Tribes of the Hills, pub- 
lished by W. Allen & Co. ; Congreve’s 
Paper in the Madras Journal for 1847-8 ; 
and Dr. Baikie’s Nilgherries, edited 
by Smoult, Calcutta, 1859. Separate 
maps of Kunir, Utakamand, and 
Wellington have been published by 
the Madras Sarvey Dept. A brief 
description of the tribes and their 
castoms must here suffice. 1. The 
Erulara, or *benighted,” have their 
name from the Tamil word crul, 
“ darkness,” They are divided into 
Urati, or rulers, and Kvrvéali, common 
people, They live at the foot of the 
mountains and on the edge of the great 
oe bag = their base. ae? 

guage a jargon, composed © 
Kanarese, Tamil, and Malayalam, They 
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bury their dead and worship the win- 
nowing-fan, which they call Mabri, 
and to which they sacrifice goats and 
cocks. They cohabit indiscriminately, 
cultivate scattered patches of forest 
land, and eke out a living by the sale 
of game, honey, and such-like jungle 
produce. They are small in stature, 
and excessively ignorant and _ bar- 
barous. 

The Kurambars live above the 
Erulars, and, though resembling 
them in some respects, are more intel- 
ligent, particularly as regards hunting 
and mining operations, For the chase 
there are no better guides, and in the 
search for gold they show an amount 
of skill which can only have arisen 
from the experience of successive pene- 
rations. Their language is a mixed 
jargon. As regards the sepulture of 
the dead, they use cremation and in- 
terment indifferently. Their women 
and children wear ornaments made of 
wild seeds and berries, and the men 
adorn their ears with yellow straw, 
plaited with some ingenuity. They 
draw off the sap or milk of a tree 
called dupa, whence they procure 
samburani, or frankincense, and by 
the use of various simples they have 
made the surrounding tribes believe 
that they are possessed of magical arts. 
Thus, they are supposed to inflict mur- 
rain on the cattle of their enemies, and 
this has occasionally led to individuals 
among them being murdered. 

Above the Kuwrambars live the Ao- 
hatars (prop. Gohata; from Skr. go, 
“a cow,’ and hatya, “slaying,” i. e¢., 
“ cow-killers”). These are a strange 
race, having no distinction of caste, 
and differing from the tribes around 
them and all other natives of India. 
They are the artizans of the hills, 
being smiths, potters, etc., and hence 
are called by the Zudas (Todas), Aurs, 
or “mechanics.” They seem to be the 
same as those called in the Madras 
Census of 1871, p. 327, Kotds, who are 
said to be musicians as well as S- 
men, who earn just as much as is 
necessary for their own personal wants, 
Their villages are prettily situated on 
hills, and every hill thus occupied is 
called Kohatagiri, or vulgarly Kotagiri, 
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They are not Hindus, but worship gods 
of their own, — they do — ae 
ever, represent by images. Barley- 
meal is their common food, but they 
are greedily fond of flesh. Even the 
half-devoured carcases of animals 
killed by the tiger or wild-dog are to 
them an acceptable repast. Like vul- 
tures, they will follow a drove of bullocks 
bringing up supplies from the lower 
country, and pounce upon those that 
drop from exhaustion or disease. They 
carefully prepare the hides, and by the 
sale of them realise enough to pay the 
tax which Government exacts from 
them. The Badakars, or Vadakara, 
are by far the most numerous and 
wealthy of all the tribes, and are vul- 
garly called “ Burghers.” The name 
is derived from Vadaka, “ the north,” 
as is that of the Vadayala sect (see 
Madras Census, 1871, p.97). They are 
all Hindus of the Shiva sect. Their 
language is Kanarese. The 7udas call 
them Marrs, “labourers.” About 7 
generations ago, during the anarchy 
that ensued on the downfall of the 
empire of Vijayanagar, after the 
battle of Telakot in 1564 A.D., the 
Badakars, then cultivators of the 
plain, fled to the hills. To the tribes 
already in possession they agreed to 
pay certain tithes for permission to 
cultivated. Thus each community of 
them, besides a contribution to the 
Tudas as lords of the soil, pays to the 
Kohatars of their district 80 measures 
for each plough of land, and about 
1-60th of the produce to the Kuram- 
bars. The Kurambars are, moreover, 
residuary legatees to the B 

and should any of the latter die with- 
out heirs, his property goes to the Ku- 
rambars, after the expenses of the 
funeral are paid. 

The last and most singular tribe of 
all is that of the Tudas, or, as they are 
more commonly called, Toruvas (2 
Tamil term for “herdsmen.”) This 
extraordinary race, who altogether do 
not number one thousand, including 


women and children, style themselves 


“men,” and the question, “Ie that a 
Badaca ora Tuda ?” would with them 
be literally, “Is that a labourer or a 
man?” 
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two classes—Paikts or Terallis, who 

can hold all sacred offices ; and Katas 

or Zardas, who are the laymen. The 

Tudas are a singularly handsome race, 

tall and athletic, with Roman noses, 

beautiful teeth, and large, full, expres- 

sive eyes. They never wear any cover- 

ing on the head, but their jet-black 

hair is allowed to grow to the length 
of 6 or 7 in., and forms a thick bushy 

mass of cnrls ali round. Their women 
retain their good looks longer than the 
females of the low country, and many 
of the girls are exquisitely beautifui. 

Their dress consists of a short under- 
garment folded round the waist. and 
fastened bya girdle. Over thisis thrown 
a sort of mantle, or toga, which covers 
every part except the head, legs, and 
right arm. The tresses of the women 
are allowed to fall in natural profusion 
over the neck and shoulders. Their 
villages, which they call Morits, are 
generally situated on some lovely ver- 
dant slope, near the borders of a wood. 
They breed no animals save the buf- 
falo, nor do they engage in agriculture 
or any other pursuit, but wander over 
the hills, of which it is said they 
are aborigines, free and unshackled. 
In their Afortts, their dairies form a 
separate building of superior size, 
which is viewed by them as sacred, and 
into which no female is allowed to 
enter. Their religion seems to be pure 
Theism ; idols they have none, and 
they regard the Brahmans with con- 
tempt. They have a temple dedi- 
cated to Truth, but there is no visible 
representation within ; in fact, nothing 
but three or four bells in a niche, to 
which libations of milk are poured 
out. They salute the sun on its rising, 
and believe that, after death, the soul 
goes to Om-norr, “ the t country,” 
respecting which they do not attempt 
to furnish any description. They have 
a sort of sacred groves called Zerivis, 
and to these herds of buffalo are at- 
tached, whose milk is allotted entirely 
to the calves; and the priests of these 
groves are called Pdi-dl, from Tamil 
words signifying “milk-men.” They 
are honest, brave, inoffensive, and con- 
tented; but, on the other hand, they 
are indolent, and do not esteem chas- 
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tity a virtue. Their dwellings more 
resemble the dens of beasts than the 
abodes of men. A door about 2 ft. 
high, and so narrow as to almost forbid 
ingress, leads to a dark dirty chamber, 
where a whole family may be found 
huddled together. Yet, even here, in 
spite of their rude dress and not over 
cleanly habits, the beauty of their 
maidens cannot be overlooked. Their 
symmetry of form, and the tender and 
delicate expression of their features, 
enable them to stand a comparison 
with the paler beauties of the West. 
Among the most singular of their cus- 
toms is the sacrifice of buffaloes at 
their funerals, attended with a strange 
sort of games. These animals, which 
are of a prodigious size, and far larger 
and wilder than the buffaloes of the 
plain, are driven into an enclosed area 
by a party of young men armed with 
huge clubs, who join hands and dance 
a sort of circular dance among them. 
They then with shouts = and 
blows excite the fury of the herd, 
and at a given signal two athletic 
youths throw themselves upon a buf- 
falo, and grasping the cartilage of the 
nostrils with one hand, hang on to the 
neck with the other. Two or three 
more rush to their aid, while others 
strike the animal with their clubs, and 
goad them on to . After a time, 
when the buffalo is nearly exhausted, 
they fasten a bell to its neck and let it 
go. In this way they overpower the 
herd in succession, and then resume 
their dance, which is concluded by a 
feast. The next day a similar scene 
takes place ; but on this occasion the 
buffaloes are dragged by the sheer 
force of 6 or 8 men up toa mantle 
containing the relics of the deceased, 
and there slain with a single blow from 
a small axe. In the desperate struggles 
af the infuriated animals to escape, the 
Ludas are often severely wounded ; 
but the courage and strength they 
display is very remarkable, and it is a 
point of honour for those who have 
first attacked an animal not to receive 
assistance. Another , though 
not unique, custom of the Z'wdas, is 
that of Polyandry, also found among 
the Nairs of bar and the hill 
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tribes of the Himalaya. The brothers 
of a family regularly have only one 
wife, and the same arrangement is fre- 
quently, nay, generally, adopted with 
others not related. As a consequence 
of this, female infanticide was formerly 
practised, and though stopped for a 
time by the exertions of the late Mr. 
Sullivan, has, it is feared, been again 
resumed. Many conjectures have been 
made as to the origin of the Tudas, 
but as yet no certain traces of their 
past history have been discovered. 
Their language is quite isolated, the 
sounds of it are deeply pectoral, and it 
seems to have no affinity either with 
Sanskrit or with any other language 
of the East. Harkness, however, thinks 
itis allied to the Malayalam, and alleges 
that it has a dual number and an aorist 
tense. Caldwell (Compar. Grammar) 
classes it with the Dravidian lan- 
guages, 

The road, about 20 ft. wide, up the 
Kunur Ghat, zigzags along the side of 
a steep mountain, beautifully wooded, 
with another mountain side a mile or 
so off, and a deep glen, or rather 
chasm, between, at the bottom of 
which flows a small brawling stream. 
Some tall forest trees and many 
flowering shrubs deprive the occa- 
sional precipices of their horror, and 
make the ascent incomparably more 
pleasant than that to Simla, and some 
of the other Bengal Sanitaria, where 
man and his beasts of burthen crawl 
along the naked edge of an abyss, 
where to fall would be instant destruc- 
tion. The slope of the ascent averages 
about 1 ft. in 13 ft., and is easy for pedes- 
trians and equestrians, and not impossi- 
bleeven for carriages. About 1 m. before 
reaching the hotel, a footpath branches 
off from the road, and the tanjan 
bearers generally take this short cnt. 
Mr. Davidson’s hotel is called Glenview, 
and consists of several detached bs. 
The charge for food and a sleeping- 
room and bath-room is 5 rs. a day. 
The bed-rooms are very small, and the 
bath-rooms tiny. The account given 
in Smoult’s ed. of Baikie’s Guide is 
altogether too glowing, In none of the 
hotels in India is the cuisine what it 
might beeasily made. If the cooks would 
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content themselves with making Indian 
dishes, and make them as well as for 
themselves, there would be no cause of 
complaint ; but even the curries pre- 
eh for travellers are’ inferior 

what the cook or any Ofdinary ser- 
vant would make for himself. The 
gulde too is a delicious dish when 
well made, and good chicken broth 
ought to be attainable in every 
house of refreshment. But any tra- 
veller who is at all fastidious as regards 
his meals, or has the delicate appetite 
of an invalid, will fare very indiffer- 
ently at the Nilgiris, even at the Club. 
The best plan is to engage a servant 
who can cook, and be content with a 
few plain dishes, which can always be 
prepared, even at a travellers’ b., by a 
man who really wishes to afford his 
master a digestible meal. There are, 
however, no t. b.’s at Kuntr, Utaka- 
mand, and Kotagiri. 

Auntr is 6100 ft. above sea level. 
The climate is about 6° warmer than 
that of Utakamand, the mean annual 
temperature being 65°, and the rain- 
fall 65in. The rides and walks are 
beautiful, but somewhat limited, unless 
one is a real mountaineer, and is pre- 
pared to toil throngh jungle and to 
climb difficult heights. The sights are 
soon exhausted. A ride of 4 m. as the 
‘crow flies, but of 7m. following the 
windings of the path, brings the tra- 
veller to the rine Water-fall, 
which is situated N.E. of Kuntr, and 
not quite half-way to Kotagiri. The 
road leads for 3 m. along the skirts of 
pretty woods, shelas as they are here 
called, and then turnsoff intoanarrower 


siderably, and turn §8., to a high bluff 
with a path all round it, overlooking 
the chasm into which the stream that 


the ravine is very profound, and after 
7 m, the stream finds its way into the 
Bhawéni in the low country. This 
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ride affords a good idea of about half 
the 8.E. frontier of the Nilgiris, but 
beyond Kotagiri it becomes wilder. 
The trees seen in this ride are lovely, 
especially 3 kinds of acacia ; of which 
the blue kind contrasts well with the 
green foliage of the trees. 

From Kuntr another journey may 
be made to the IZwlikal durg, or Tiger- 
rock Fort, which is on the summit of 
a hill that towers up to the]. of the 

ass in ascending from Metapalliam. 

he expedition is one that requires 
the whole day from dawn to sunset, and 
is very fatiguing. The road to it turns 
off at the first zigzag on the new ghat 
about 2 m. from Kunur. <A rough 
bridle-path along the ridge leads to it. 
The best line to follow for part of the 
way is a private road across Mr. Mul- 
laly’s coffee estate, but his consent must 
be obtained. The peak is said to be 
8585 ft. high, and to command, in 
clear weather, even a view of the 
sea, which washes the coast of Mala- 
bar, 50 m. to. the W.; but this is 
more than doubtful. It is also said 
that the fort here was erected by 
Haidar ’Ali, though it is difficult to see 
with what object, as it does not com- 
mand a pass, and is so inaccessible 
that it must have been almost impos- 
sible to supply the garrison with pro- 
visions. In Kuntr itself there is not 
much to see, except the Church, which 
is about a 4 m. to the N.E. of Glenview, 
The ascent to it is rather steep for a 
carriage. The churchyard is pretty, 
and there are a good many neat tombs 
and several tablets inside the church. 
In riding outside Kuniur, as, for ex- 
ample, to the Katharine Falls, it will 
be well to avoid encountering herds 
of as these creatures, stolid 
and sluggish with the children or men 
who drive them, are savage and dan- 
gerous with Huropeans; and to be 
charged by a bull buffalo on a narrow 
tes overlooking a precipice is a thing 

tter heard of than realised. From 
Glenview to the town of Kuntz, pro- 
perly so-called, the road, which 
bile cape apse is “ m, At 

un CTOSEES, a bridge, 
the Kuntrr., which, after being joined 
by the Kankanthur, runs 8, a few m, 
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and falls into the Kartairi. The 
office of the Madras Carrying Comp. 
and Refreshment Rooms are on the 1. 
close to the bridge. To visit people 
here in a carriage is a matter of diffi- 
culty, owing to the extreme steepness 
of the ascent. From the Post-office 
at Kunur it is about 24 m. to the Wel- 
lington Barracks at Jakatala, over a 
road fatiguing to horses from the 
ascents and descents. About 4 a m. 
before reaching the Barracks a pretty 
fountain at a cross road is come to. 
The water shoots up and falls back into 
a basin. Here the med. officer examines 
the new men coming to the Barracks, 
to see there is no infectious disease, 
as cholera has been once or twice 
brought up by the neglect of this pre- 
caution. The road to the Barracks 
turns off here sharply to the 1. or W. 
The Barracks are an unsightly pile, 
nearly 900 ft. long from N.E. to S.W., 
at the foot of a very steep hill, on 
which is the commandant’s house, 
which is on the N.E. About halfway 
up this hill is a reservoir, where water 
is collected for ablution and washing 
purposes. It is brought in pipes from 
a spot in the hills about 4 m. N.E. of 
the Barracks. There is also here a 
spring of excellent drinking water, 
and of water for all purposes there is 
an abundant supply at the Barracks, 
pipes being laid on to supply a large 
swimming bath and to all parts of the 
building. There is room in the Bar- 
racks for 740 single men and 134 
families, the married women’s quarters 
being in detached houses to the S.W., 
separated by an interval of 400 ft. 
The Barracks were built by the Dept. 
of Public Works, the officer who con- 
structed them being Capt. J. Campbell, 
R.E. They were commenced in 1858 and 
finished in 1860. The Hospital was 
commenced in 1854 and finished in 
the same year, The Barracks have 
2 storeys and are coloured yellow. and 
are declared by the Commandant to 
be among the finest in India, and no 
doubt, are very comfortable. The 
Commandant’s garden is remarkably 
pretty, and contains a fountain. The 
accommodation in the women’s quarters 
is too limited, A large piece of ground 
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' close to the Barracks is cultivated by 


the soldiers, where both flowers and 
vegetables are very successfully grown. 
This employment is in all ects 
most beneficial to the men. There 
are also @ good cricket ground, a 
skittle alley, a racquet court, and a 
Fives court. Jakatdla, as the spot 
where the Barracks stand is called, 
derives its name from a village in the 
direction of Utakamand, which is said 
to be so termed from a se 
word that means barberry (Smoult’s 
‘“‘ Baikie,” p. 48). The Kanarese dic- 
tionary, however, shows no _ such 
vocable. The height of Jakatala is 
6100 ft. above the sea. The mean 
annual range of the thermometer is 
64° 8’: of the barometer 24°. The 
rainfall is about 70 inches. 
Utakamand.— From Jakatala Bar- 
racks to Utakamand is 104 m., but 
these figures give a very faint idea of 
the length of the journey, which is 
against collar the whole way and most 
fatiguing to horses. The traveller 
will be very fortunate if he secures a 
relay of good steeds to do the last 5 
m. It is not unusual to have horses 
sent out to meet a carriage that simply 
draw it to the side of the road over- 
looking the precipice, and defy all 
attempts to urge them further except 
in a downward direction. Should 
the traveller not be so fortunate as to 
get good horses he may calculate on 
its taking him in a carriage at least 
3 hours to do the 104 m. from the 
Barracks to Sylk’s Hotel at Utaka- 
mand. In Smoult’s edition of “ Baikie,” 
p. 48, it is said that there is abundance 
of game in the woods and ravines 
about Jakatala, and in August, 1856, 
it is said that Lieut. Thackery of the 
74th shot a tiger there that measured 
12 ft. 6in. In the direction of Utaka- 
mand, however, the road discloses no 
cover for such animals. It is generally 
very bare of trees, and skirts a preci- 
pice of some hundred ft. in height, 
which looks down on patches of culti- 
vation. It is nevertheless the fact 
that in Utakamand itself a very large 
tiger was wounded by Mr. E. Webster 
some years ago. There are one or two 
other hotela at Utakamand, but the 
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great advantage in going to Sylk’s is 
that it is only 250 yds. beyond the Club, 
formerly the house of Sir W. Rambold, 
so that if the traveller can get himself 
elected as honorary member to the 
Ciub he can have all the advantages 
of that establishment without having 
to go far for them. The charge per 
diem at the Hotel may be reckoned at 
5 rs. for food and lodging, exclusive of 
wine and beer. The road from Kunur 
by which the traveller has come runs 
up till it reaches a toll-house, which 
marks the E. limit of the Municipality 
of Utakamand, and is 24 m. from the 
Club. The road then turns due N. for 
1 m. 5 f. to a place called Charing 
Cross, when it again turns W. to the 
Club and Syik’s Union Hotel, which 
occupies a very central position. The 
stat. of Utakamand is in a valley sur- 
rounded by lofty hills, of which Dodda- 
bett on the EH. is the highest, being 
8622 ft. above sea level. But there 
are also other high hills, as Elk Hill, 
8090 ft. high. In the centre of the 
stat. is a lake, which is 11 f. long from 
E. to W., and about 1 f. from N. to 8. 
At 2 f. from the E. end is a bridge 
from the N. to the 8. side. There is a 
road all round the lake, which is one 
of the most pleasant drives at the 
stat. The Club stands 3 f. N. of the 
lake, and the principal church, St. 
Stephen's, is 2} f. E. of the Club. The 
P.O. is 14 f. S.E. of St. Stephen’s, and 
the Alexandra Hotel is 14 f. 8. by E. 
of the P.O, The Market is close to 
the E. end of the Lake, and the Jail 
is to its W., and 14 f. N. of the Lake. 
St. Thomas’s church is on the 6. side 


The first clear day may be spent in 
a visit to the Chinchona Plantations 
of Doddabett, and the excursion will 
afford a grand view over the stat. to 
W., and the valley of the Moyar r. 
to the E. The visitor will drive or 
ride to the Botanical Gardens, which 
1m. 1 f. by road to N.E. | 
’s church. Th were 
1840 by public subscri 
The gardens are beautifully 
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laid out in terraces one above another 
at the foot of a tall hill, which gradu- 
ally rises till it culminates in the peak 
of Doddabett, 1206 ft. above the Gar- 
dens, and 8622 ft. above the sea. The 
Superintendent’s house at these Gar- 
dens is small but charmingly situated, 
and has been used by the Governor, 
but a new Government House is being 
erected to the N. on @ much grander 
scale, At the Gardens the visitor will 
alight from his carriage and ascend 
higher on horseback or on foot, or if 
he prefers it he can be carried by the 
labourers 1n a chair. After about 4 
m. he will enter the Chinchona Plan- 
tations, which are not much in point 
of appearance, as the tree is not large 
nor carrying much foliage, nor in any 
way attractive to look at. The tree 
here cultivated is the officinalis, and 
is of 3 kinds: 1, the Condaminea ; 2, 
the Bonplandinia ; 3, the crispa. After 
the tree has 8 years it is barked. 
Half of the bark is taken off in 6 
months during the rains, and the other 
half next year. The tree then rests 
one year, so that each yield takes 3 
years. When barked it is swathed in 
moss, a system which Mr. McIvor, the 
former Superintendent here, introduced 
from Peru. After the tree has been 
mossed it gives an improved yield, as 
it developes more bitter and alkaloid 
particles. The bark is cut off in paral- 
lel slips, and grows again after the 
mossing. This is the crown bark. 
There are other 3 kinds of Chinchona 
which do not succeed here. These are 
the red bark ; a ene eye 
crantha, or grey bark ; and the yellow 
aed. These Finds are dying out at 
the plantation. The tree grows to 
the height of 25 ft., and gives little 
shade, which is of no consequence to 
the visitor, as there is always a cool 
breeze on Doddabett, and with a solar 
hat the sun will not inflict much dis- 
comfort. The plantation covers 307 
acres, From the top of the ridge a 
moet su: orama is seen. Look- 
ing to 8.W. one notices Elk Hill, 
8090 £t. high, behind which and not 
visible is the Lawrence Asylum, which 
is 7880 ft. Further to the 8.W. is 
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7849 ft., and in the far W. Cairn Hill, 
7583 ft. Utakamand itself and its 
Lake and §8t. Stephen’s Church Hill, 
7429 ft., are all unrolled to view. To 
the N. beyond the stat. are still higher 
hills, as Snowdon, 8299, and Club Hill, 
8030 ft. The finest view, however, is 
to the E. Here is Orange Valley, 
where oranges grow wild. Here, too, 
is the Moydr Valley, ignobly termed 
“the Maisur Ditch,” but really pro- 
found and gloomy with forests and 
the shadows of over-hanging hills. 
Here also is seen dimly the Gajalhatti 
Pass and Kotagiri, and mountains 
beyond, unknown and inaccessible 
from dense forests thronged with 
savage beasts. The visitor will ob- 
serve the 8 kinds of Acacia, the 
melanoxylon, the dealbata, and the 
Kucalyptus gilobulus, or blue gum 
tree, which at its 3rd year sheds its 
blue leaves, and puts out others of a 
dark green. After descending from 
the heights, the visitor may take a 
path to the N.E., previously, of course, 
having ordered his carriage to meet 
him at the foot of the hill in that 
direction. The whole expedition will 
take about 6 or 7 hours, that is sup- 
posing that the highest peak, Doddahett 
itself, is visited. 

The Lawrence Asylum.—The next 
visit will be to the Lawrence Asylum. 
An open carriage for this trip will 
cost 6 rs. The road leads 8. after 
turning the EH. corner of the Lake, 
and passes several farms and planta- 
tions. The Asylum is 5 m. from the 
P.O. at Utakamand, and is a hand- 
some structure, with a tower over 70 
ft. high. The dining-room is large 
enough to accommodate 300 boys. In 
it are good portraits of Sir Hope and 
Lady Grant, by Sir Hope’s brother Sir 
Francis Grant. The boys learn among 
gther things telegraphy, and Govern- 
ment receives into its service 10 or 15 
of the students a year, who at once 
get 40 rs,a month. Some of the boys 
are taught tailoring, and others other 
trades, The dormitories hold 85 beds 
each. There is no Hospital and no 
fire-engine, a great desideratum, The 
visitor may return by another road, 
and will notice a fine piece of water, 
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with a lovely shola or wood close to 
it. He will remark also the tea plan- 
tations. The plant is pruned down to 
8 ft. and bears after 5 years. The 
leaves are large and slightly aromatic, 
A third drive will be to St. Stephen’s 
church, and round the Lake. The 
church was founded by Governor 
Stephen Lushington on the 23rd 
April, 1829, consecrated by the Bishop 
of Calcutta on the 5th December, 
1830, and opened on the 8rd April, 
1831. It has seats for 300 persons. 
There is a tablet in the church to the 
memory of Dr, Dealtry. The cemetery 
adjoins. In driving round the Lake 
St. Thomas’s church will be passed, 
It is on the S. side. The foundation 
stone was laid by General Howard 
Dawker on the 3rd May, 1869, and 
the church was consecrated by Bishop 
Milman on the 26th October, 1870. 
After these 3 drives, and after a visit 
to the Public Library, which is near 8t. 
Stephen’s. and was founded on the 30th 
June, 1857, and to the Jail for Euro- 
peans, where on the 4th April, 1878, 
there were 150 prisoners, and a look 
at Bishop’s Downs, where the Bishop 
of Madras resides in a fine house with 
a park of 150 acres tastefully laid out ; 
at Woodcock Hall overlooking the 
Lake, where Lord Harris resided ; and 
at Walthamstow where Lord Dalhousie 
stayed, the visitor will have seen 
nearly all that is worth seeing at 
Utakamand. In some of the com- 
pounds or grounds of these villas he 
will see beautiful shrubs. Baikie’s 
Guide (Smoult’s ed.) says that a 
heliotrope in Mr. Dawson's en 
attained 10 ft. in height, and 30 ft. in 
circumference, and a verbena 20 ft. in 
height, with the branches of a tree. 
—A pleasant drive of 5 m. to 
the 8.E. takes one to Keti, where is 
the Basle Mission. A Government 
farm was established in the Keti 
valley in 1881, in the hope that Kuro- 
pean produce might be derived from 
it, This idea was not realised, and 
the Governor of Puducheri then in- 
habited the farm-house for a time. 
After* this Lord Elphinstone took a 
lease of the property for the usual 
term, 99 years. He enlarged the 
uv 
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building, and furnished it magnifi- 
cently with articles selected by Count 
D’Orsay. In 1845 Mr. Casamajor, 
of the Madras Civil Service, bought 
the pro for 15,000 rs. and ex- 
nded 10,000 rs. on it. At his death 
e bequeathed the greater part of his 
fortune to the Basle Mission, and they 
purchased the house for 10,000 rs. 
Government then dismantled the 
house, and sold the carpets, curtains, 
and marble chimney-pieces for 4000 
rs., and now the building presents a 
sad contrast to its a ce when 
richly furnished and inhabited by 
Lord Elphinstone, when the doors had 
ivory handles, and the plate-glass 
windows opened close to the lawn. 
Murkurti Peak,—A day may be well 
spent in riding to Murkurti Peak, 
which is 12 m. distant from Utaka- 
mand, as the crow flies, and 14 m. by 
road. It is situated due W. of the 
stat. among the grand mountains of 
the Kundas, and the scenery is mag- 
nificent. Of course the traveller will 
take his refreshments with :him, for 
none are to be had in that wild region. 
It will be also well to take a rifle. 
According’ to the table of heights at 
p. x. of the Appendix in Smoult’s 
* Baikie,” this peak is 8402 ft. high, 
while Avalanche Hill is 8502 ft., Kun- 
dah Peak 8353 ft, and Devibetta 
(Sugar-loaf Hill) only 6571 ft. An- 
other name for the Murkurti Peak is 
Taigannam, “It is a spot,” says the 
book just referred to, “held sacred by 
the Tudas as the residence of a per- 
sonage whom they believe to be the 
keeper of the gates of Heaven.’”’ The 
religion of this singular tribe, the 
Tudas, has not yet been definitely 
ascertained. The author of this book 
conversed with one of their old men 
in Kanarese, and on interrogating him 
on the subject of his faith, the old 
man said, “I worship the Swami, who 
dwells in Heaven, but I know not his 
name.” In going to this peak the 
traveller follows the windings of the 
Pavhk r. to its confinence with the 
Paikari. Thence he will trace the 


Paikdri to its source, which is close to' 


the Murkurti Peak. From the source 


of the Paikari an easy ascent of 14 m. . 
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leads to the summit of the peak; and 
there, should the mist and clouds 
fortunately roll away, a grand and 
awful scene will present itself to the 
view. The W. side of the mountain 
is a terrific and perfectly perpendi- 
cular precipice of at least 7000 ft. 
The mountain seems to have been cut 
sheer through the centre, leaving not 
the slightest shelve or ledge between 
the pinnacle on which the traveller 
stands and the level of the plains 
below. To add to the terror of this 
sublime view, the spot on which the 
gazer places his fect is as crumbling 
as precipitous, the ground being so 
insecure that with almost a touch 
large masses can be hurled down the 
rodigious height into the barrier 
orest at the foot of the hills, which at 
such a distance looks like moss. Many 
parts of this locality are still unexplored; 
and the lover of the picturesque, the 
man of science, and the sportsman will 
find unending amusement in the won- 
drous scenery around. 

Other sights on the Nilgiris are the 
stone circles, which the Tudas call 
Phins, and which contain images, urns, 
relics, and some very prettily wrought 
gold ornaments; the waterfalls at U- 
Yal-Hatti, and those at the top of the 
Sigur Ghat; there is also another 
much finer, in the heart of the Kundas, 
formed by the Bhawani, 400 or 500 ft. 
high, with a large body of water, and 
surrounded by scenery of the most 
savage grandeur, but it is difficult of ac- 
cess, and scarcely to be found without 
a guide; the Ranga-Swami temple and 
the fortress of Gaganachiki may also 
be visited. The native villages of the 
Tudas and other tribes may be visited 
en route in any of these expeditions. 

The stone-circles are found in many 
parts of the hills, but the most conve- 
nient locality for a yisit from Utak&- 
mand is the hill of Karoni, 3 m. to the S. 
The circles are built of rough, unhewn 
stone, some of them of a large size, 
which must have been brought from 
a considerable distance. The history 
of their construction is quite nnknown. 

There are many beautiful cascades 
in various parts of the hills, but those 
mentioned above may be taken as 
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specimens. Zn route to U-Yal-Hatu 

e ruined fortress of Malékdta, N.W. 
of Utakamand, may be visited. I 
occupies the N.E. extremity of a range 
of hills, its figure being an irregular 
square, the diameter of which doe 
not exceed 300 yds. The walls ar 
built of rough stone, and are sur 
rounded by a dry ditch, surprisingh 
deep in some parts, and in general no 
less than 60 ft., with a breadth at the 
surface of 30 ft. There is but one en- 
trance, by a causeway little more than 
2 ft. wide, over one of the deepes 
parts of the fosse. To the S.E. are 
hills of much greater elevation, 01 
which are the ruins of two watch 
towers built by Tipu. The road nex 
passes through the large Badakar vil- 
lage called Sholuir, 2 m. to the N.W. 
of Malékota, and thence through many 
pretty villages to the hamlet of Bal. 
likal, which is little more than 8 m. 
from Utakamand. The traveller wil 
next descend to Sigur at the base o. 
the mountains, and thence pass through 
a dense forest for 22 m. abounding with 
wild animals. The path now lies over 
several chains of mountains, which 
skirt the higher lands of the Nilgiris 
to the N. ; and from these ridges there 
are magnificent and extensive views 
of Maisir. A day’s travelling among 
this picturesque scenery brings the 
traveller to Kon-oge, a Ter-ir-i, or 
sacred place of the Tudas, near which 
3 of their villages are situated. Ata 
short distance from this is U-Yal- 
Hatti, or, “The Hamlet of the 
Cataract.” The water falls about 60 
or 70 ft. into a natural basin. The 
scene is rather picturesque and beauti- 
ful than grand. The same remark 
applies in a still stronger degree to 
the next two Falls noticed above, 
which are too well known and too 
easily visited to require any particular 
description here. If inclined to look 
for the 4th cataract in the list here 
given, the traveller should quit the 
road about 5 m. from Avalanche b., 
and follow the Bhawani r. due §. for 
4m. which will conduct him to it. 

In order to visit the temple of Ranga- 
swami the traveller will proceed first 
of all 15 m,-nearly due E, to Kotegizi, 
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This station is, perhaps, better snited 
for invalids than Utakamand. The 
climate is nearly 3° warmer, and the 
variation 5° less. The rain which falls 
is also considerably less, as the 8.W. 
monsoon seems to spend its force on 
the Kunda range, and reaches Kotagiri 
with abated violence. About 5 m. 
from Kotagiri is a beautiful valley, 
called the Orange Valley, from the 
number of orange and lime trees that 
grow there. Between this valley and 
Kotagiri, on a plateau about 2 m. from 
the latter place, is the invalid station 
of Dimhatti, which was the firet place 
colonised by Europeans on the hills, 
but is now almost deserted. At all 
these places fruits ripen infinitely 
better than at Utakamand. At Orange 
Valley there is a Government farm. 
Leaving Kotagiri, the road descends 
about 1000 ft. to a village called Bel- 
liké, in the approach to which is a low 
hill, on which are several monuments, 
resembling the stone circles already 
described. After a further descent, 
the ruined fortress of Atra is reached, 
situated in the centre of the glen, 
with here and there an opening in the 
mountains, through which partial views 
of the low country may be obtained. 
"he thermometer here rises to 80°, 
Limes and oranges of spontaneous 
growth are in abundance. Hence the 
road passes to the HE. base of the hills, 
near which is the singular conical hill 
on which is the temple of Rangaswami. 
its isolated situation and difficulty of 
access have perhaps combined to en- 
hance its sacredness with the natives. 
On the top is a solitary stone, which is 
in object of worship. There is a rude 
shed near, dignified with the name of 
temple. This excursion will serve to ac- 
quaint the tourist with the scenery of the 
4. side af the Nilgiris. He may also, en 
‘out, visit Danaikenkota, and the con- 
luence of the Moyar and Bhawaéni rs. 

The fortress of Gaganachiki (Ga- 
jana, “heaven,” chiki, “reaching,'’), 
ies §.K. of Utakamand. The road 
leads through the valley of Keti, 
which is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
ym the hills, On the E, face of one of 
the mountains which surround it is 
the Badakar hamlet of 
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where the traveller may halt awhile 
and enjoy the delicious scene. A 
few m. r on is the village of 
Kaultré, also belonging to the Bada- 
kars, where a halt may be made for 
the night, To the N.E. of this village, 
at the distance of a few m., is a fine 
cataract, which must be passed on the 
way to Gaganachiki. e stream in 
its fall forms a vast pe icular 
column, 100 ft. high, and then, divid- 
ing into several minor columns, finds 
its level 300 or 400 ft. lower down. 
At about 12 m. distance from Utaka- 
mand, the traveller comes to the 
hamlet and ruined fort of Hulikal 
(uli, © tiger,” hal, “rock,” a chief of 
the native tribes having slain a tiger 
here). Near the village is a deserted 
mortt of the Tudas, situated in a 
lovely spot, part of the brow of an 
immense mountain, beautifully wooded, 
the regularity of the trees and the 
vistas they afford giving to it all the 
appearance of being adorned by art. 
At Hulikal the night’s halt may be 
made, Starting at an early hour next 
morning, the traveller will reach in 2 
or 3 hours a Badakar village at the foot 
of the mouftain Gaganachiki, which is 
partially detached, and stands at the 
extremity of one of the ribs, which, 
like mighty buttresses thrown up to 
support the central and more elevated 
parts, surround the hills in every direc- 
tion. From its base to the walls of 
the fortress on the summit the moun~ 
tain is covered with a dense forest, 
which, to the height of some thousand 
ft. resembles the jungles of the plain. 
Above that point the trees are loftier, 
with large spreading branches, and 
with little or no underwood. The 
als aloe to the fortress is most diffi- 
cult—along the edge of a precipice 
where it is necessary to advance in 
single file, and that with the greatest 
caution, A narrow gateway opposite 
to the principal one, which is now 
choked up with trees, admits the visi- 
tor. In the time of Tipu this fortress 
was called nape brenaie and was held 
by & gatrison of 100 men under a Kila- 
dar named 'Ali Khan. The ruins oc- 
oapy the whole crest of the mountain, 
on the edges of which the walls are 
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raised. The view from the summit 
into the low country is magnificent. 

It remains to say something of the 
sport to be obtained on the Nilgiris. 
and of the natural products. The 
woods in general are so ornamentally 
disposed as to remind one of the parks 
in a European country. They are 
easily beaten, and, from the end of 
October to March, woodcocks are 
found in them. Jungle fowl and spur 
fowl are very numerous, and are excel- 
lent eating. Partridges are rare ; quails 
common in the lower parts of the hills, 
Snipe come in in September, and are 
seldom found after April. The soli- 
tary snipe (Scolopaw major) is occa- 
sionally shot. There are blackbirds, 
larks, thrushes, woodpeckers, imperial 
pigeons, blue wood-pigeons, .doves, 
and green plovers in abundance. 
There is also an immense variety of 
hawks, and among them a milk-white 
species, with a large black mark be- 
tween the wings; as also a cream- 
coloured species. Large black eagles 
are occasionally seen; and owls of 
various sorts, particularly an immense 
horned kind. Hares and porcupines 
abound, aud do much damage to the 
gardens. Both are excellent eating ; 
the flesh of the porcupine resembles 
delicate pork. In the most inacces- 
sible parts of the Kundas the ibex and 
the jungle sheep or muntjak may be 
found, but are very shy and difficult 
to approach. Among the larger game 
wild hogs and sdmbar, the Cerrus 
Aristotelis or black Rusa of Cuvier, 
generally called elk in India, afford 
good sport. They are exceedingly 
tenacious of life, and sometimes carry 
off 8 or 10 balls. Pole-cats, martins, 
jackals, wild dogs, and panthers are 
numerous. So, too, is the black bear, 
especially in the early part of the mon- 
soon, when they ascend the hills # 

ursuit of a large brown beetle, their 
Favourite food. Among the tall grass, 
belie val often as high aS 8 os head, 

e royal tiger is not unfrequently met 
with. This beast, so ferocious Pl the 
plains, seems to be tamed by the cold 
of the hills, When put up by the 
beaters it bounds away with huge 
springs over the grass or underwood, 
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and is seldom or never known to 
attack man. There are no dangerous 
snakes, and no troublesome insect 
except the flea, which is got rid of by 
the infusion of the root of a plant, 
called by the natives wassamba (icorus 
calamus). Among flowers which grow 
on the hills may be mentioned the 
commelyna, pedicularis, anagallis, 2 
or 3 sorts of jasmines, white and red 
roses, nagnolias, anemones, 2 sorts of 
clematis; 3 of ranunculi, and 19 kinds 
of orchides. The Brazil cherry, a 
small, prickly shrub, with a yellow 
fruit, the size of a cherry, of a sub- 
acid flavour; the hill gooseberry, a 
small branchy shrub, with short, thick, 
dark-green leaves ; blackberries ; and 
the Orchis Mascala, from which the 
Salep Misri is obtained, are found in 
profusion, the last-named on the Neddi- 
wallé hills, near Neddiwatam. The 
camphor tree grows in the Orange 
Valley. There is a teak forest on the 
Kunur Ghat, which is reserved for 
Government. The champani furnishes 
a very hard, tough, solid wood of a blue- 
white colour, with deep blue streaks, 
useful for rafters, door-posts, and the 
like. The bastard cinnamon also sup- 
plies a good wood, though not equal to 
the last, There is also a deep red wood, 
called by the natives, Billu, and said 
to be proof against insects. Coffee 
plantations and mulberry trees thrive 
well, and all European vegetables may 
be had of very tolerable quality. 

The Principal Passes up the Nil- 
giris are now 5, of which the Kunur 
pass has been fully described. 2. At 
the S.E. angle of the hills, 13 m. E. of 
Metapalliam, is Danaikan Kotei, a 
large village on the 1. b. of the 
Bhawani, which is here 100 yds. wide, 
with a sandy bed and banks 20 ft. 
high, It is crossed in basket boats 

eduring therains. Thence to Dimhaitti 
is 16 m., and Kotagiri is 1 m. further. 
At 6 m. from Dimhatti the Ranga- 
swami Peak is passed, where there is a 
temple. The Gajalhatti Pass is 8 m. 
to the B. - Danaikan Kotei. ie 
coming from Shrirangpatnam the 
Gajalhatti Pass proceed to Danaikan 
Kotei, so that these 2 passes may be 
regarded ag one, Guajalhatti is a 
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small village with a ruined fort on the 
l. b. of the Moydr r., which is here 40 
yds. wide, with a sandy bed and low 
banks. For a few days in the rains it 
is necessary to cross in boats. The 
country around is a jungle infested by 
wild beasts. The ascent of the Ghat 
islm.6f. long. 3. The Sigur Pass 
has already been mentioned in Rte. 
15, 4. At the N.W. corner of the 
hills is the Gudalur. or Karkur, Pass, 
which leads to the Wyndad, but is so 
little frequented as not to require 
mention. 6. The 5th pass is the Kun- 
da, or Sispaérah, and as the scenery 
is very beautiful the traveller, who 
has ascended to the Nilgiris by the 
Kunur or Sigur Pass, may descend to 
the sea-coast by it. The road passes 
from Utakamand S.W. and leaves the 
hills at their extreme S,W. corner. The 
stages are as follows : 


ROUTE 21. 


UTAKAMAND TO KALIKOT (CALICUT) 
103 M.3 F., BY PALKI, OR ON HORSE- 
BACK TO ARIAKOD, 68 M. 3 F., AND 
THENCE TO KALIKOT BY WATER. 








Namesof | 22 REMARKS. 
Stations. b=) 
1, Utakamand | M.F. [2ndcl. b. x 7 nalahs| 


to Avalanche/ 13 4 | on the way toit. At 
1m. 8 f. there is a 
ve ee oe 
117 7 [2d ¢ 


2. Sisparah . . x2 streams, | 
the lst 5 times and 
the 2nd 7 times. 

8. Walikad 5 7}/2nd cl. b., descend 
Ghat and x'stream 
6 times. ' 

4. Sholakal . .| 5 4}/2nd cl. b., descend 
Sispdrah Ghat and, 
reach foot of hills. | 

5. Wandur .| 10 4 (2deLb. Thick jangle. 

6. Yeddamana .| 7 3 |2ndcl.b, Riveronl 


of road navigable 
till Feb., but diffi- 
culf on account of 


rapidity. 
7. Atiakod . .| 7 5 |b. onl. b, of river. 
8. Kalikot (Cali- 
eut) .1 85 0 [let cl b. 
Total . .}108 3 





It is very requisite that the traveller 
who is going by this rte., and, indeed, 
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by any other pass into the low country, 
should start early in the morning, so 
as to avoid the unpleasantness of tra- 
velling in the hills by night. At such 
a vast elevation the clouds often drive 
across in thick masses; rain falls very 
frequently, and the bearers, or, as often 
happens, the wretched kulis sent in their 
place, are but too commonly ill-pro- 
vided with torches, so that altogether 
the benighted traveller may lay his ac- 
count tosuffer much annoyance from de- 
lay, and either to risk a fall over a preci- 
pice, or to walk after his palankeen in 
izzling rain and darkness. The tra- 
veller must carefully look to the attend- 
ance of his bearers himself, and see that 
they are provided with torches. He 
must also call for the postmaster’s bill in 
good time, so as to be able to settle any 
disputed charge, for the native clerks 
often make attempts at imposition. 
The stage to Aralanche is not very 
remarkable for beautiful scenery; but, 
arrived at Avalanche, the traveller 
may feast his eyes indeed. This spot 
has its name from an extensive land- 
slip, which took place in 1824. For 
8 days before the slip occurred there 
were heavy and continuous rains, ac- 
companied by heavy rolling thunder 
and a tempestuous wind. So thick, 
too, was the darkness brooding over 
that part of the hills, that none of the 
natives durst venture from their homes. 
When the gloom cleared away, it was 
found that the r. Pavhk had swept 
away a vast portion of the mountain’s 
side, which descended with its woods 
into the valley. The traces, however, 
of this event are now nearly oblite- 
rated. The b. is prettily situated, and 
close by are woods, in which plenty 
of game is to be found, not excepting 
woodeocks. To the 8. and W. stretch 
the Kundas, as the §.W. division of 
the Nilgiris is called, a range remark- 
able for lofty steeps, clothed with belts 
of the most verdant forest trees. These 
become ever thicker towards the ra- 
vines, and end there in impenetrable 
jungle. On every side the rhododen- 
dron blooms in rich profusion, and the 
shrubs attain the size almost of trees. 
Kiver and anon from among the wood 
® glittering cascade leaps out and 
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casts its glassy shower into the dark 
basin of rock beneath. The clouds 
driving over the heights add to the 
beauty of the scene, now concealing 
and now revealing its different parts. 
The rd. from Avalanche to Sisparah 
is no improvement on that of the pre- 
ceding stage. It is narrower and 
more stony, and the jungle thickens 
apace and gives promise of awkward 
encounters with its denizens. In De- 
cember and January and other rainy 
months the traveller may meet with 
thick mists and drizzling rain, which 
render it difficult for the bearers of a 
palkt to keep their footing. At Sis- 
parah the descent into the low country 
commences in earnest, On all sides 
extends a magnificent forest, and this 
becomes still denser at Sholakal, which 
is merely a traveller’s b. at the foot of 
the hills. This b. used to be fenced 
with a huge scaffolding of timber to 
keep off the wild elephants, who used to 
be very numerous, and sometimes killed 
people. But their numbers have of late 
years been so greatly reduced that there 
is little or no chance of meeting one. 
Sholakal is so malarious that it is 
dangerous to sleep there, and the tra- 
veller will, therefore, lay his plans so 
as to proceed at once to Yeddamana. 
An expeditious way of travelling with 
bearers is to discard the heavy palki 
and fasten a Kam/l?, or coarse blanket, 
to a pole, something like a hammock, 
and recline in that, with only a pillow 
and a revolver, the latter as a pre- 
caution against wild beasts, but very 
little needed. The rd. to Wandur 
lies through very thick jungle. Huge 
bambus rise to a height of 35 ft. and 
spread out in immense branches, and 
above them tower the forest trees, 
making night of noonday. Silence 
broods over this wild region, except 
when the cry of some wild beast or e 
strange bird reaches the ear. or when 
a gust of wind sweeps the thick jungle 
together with a harsh grating sound. 
The knowledge that to be benighted in 
this spot is almost certainly to contract 
a deadly fever adds to the umpressive- 
ness of the place. Smoking is here a 
good precaution, but while solacing 
himeelf with his pipe or cigar the travel- 
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Jer will do well to use his best efforts 
to arrive at Ariakod. After passing 
Wandur the jungle gradually becomes 
thinner. The road A eee its pic- 
turesque character the whole way to 
the large village of Ariakod, about 3 
m. from which it is shingly, and the 
feet of the bearers are often hurt by 
the pebbles, which may cause some 
delay. The country is now prettily 
wooded and accidenté, while the Blue 
Mountains, to which the eye constantly 
reverts, seem to rise from the plain like 
a perpendicular barrier. Yeddamana is 
a large village, and Ariakod a town of 
400 houses. The villagers in these parts 
are a handsome race, and more athletic 
than those of the Karnatik. The jour- 
ney from Ariakod to Kalikot is per- 
formed in a boat, which floats quietly 
down the Bépur r. The banks are 
prettily wooded and fringed with long 
prass, which hides many alligators. 
The voyager may amuse himself with 
shooting at these disgusting creatures, 
for which Malabar is famous. A few 
years ago they became so mischievous 
that Government offered a reward for 
killing them, and carts full of their 
carcases were continually brought for 
the fee, but their numbers have not 
diminished. The breadth of the r. is 
about 100 yds. Ten m. from Kalikot 
the boat leaves the main stream by a 
branch, which leads directly to that 
town. All along this branch stream 
are pretty cottages of the natives. 
Calieut.—Buchanan (vol. ii. p. 474) 
says: “The proper name of this 
place is Coficodu. When Cheruman 
Perumal had divided Malabar among 
his nobles, and had no principality 
remaining to bestow on the ancestor 
of the Zamuri, he gave that chief his 
sword, with all the territory in which 
a cock crowing at a small temple here 
ecould be heard. This formed the ori- 
ginal dominions of the Tamuri, and 
was called Colicodu or the cock-crow- 
ing.” The objection to this etymology 
is that the word for cock-crowing is 
Kolikogu, not Kolikodu, It seems more 
probable that the name signifies the 
fort on the Kadi, and should be written 
* Kédlékot, which word may also mean the 
fort of Kali, the Hecate of the Hindus, 
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The town of Calicut or Kalikot, 
in Jat. 11° 15’, Jong. 75° 50, is a 
municipal town with 47,962 inhab., 
of whom 29,941 are Hindus, 15,818 
Muslims, chiefly Mapilahs, 182 Euro- 
peans, 631 Eurasians, and 1340 of 
other sects. The town is but little 
above the level of the sea, but is both 
healthy and picturesque. It consists 
of one long street, about } m. in ex- 
tent, with numerous small cross streets 
leading from it. To the §. stretching 
to the r. is the Mapilah quarter, where 
are many mosques. On the N.W. is 
the Portuguese quarter, in which the 
houses are of a superior description. 
There is here a Roman Catholic Church 
and a large tank. In the same direc- 
tion are the Collector’s office, and the 
lines and parade ground of a detach- 
ment of Native Infantry. The jail is 
also in the Portuguese quarter. It is 
an oblong building, enclosed by a 
double wall, and at each corner are 
watch towers, which communicate 
with each other, and completely over- 
look the interior. There is room for 
600 prisoners, To the N. of the jail 
is the English burial ground, which is 
close to the pier, and is now so full 
(1878) that it is about to be closed, and 
land has been purchased for a new 
cemetery. Here is buried a gallant 
young soldier, Ensign Robert Anderson. 
Wyse, who was killed on the 28th 
August, 1849, while leading a detach- 
ment of the 43rd Regiment N. I. 
against some insurgents. Here also 
is interred Henry Valentine Conolly, 
many years collector and magistrate 
of Malabar, and Provisional member 
of Council of the Madras Government, 
who was murdered on the 11th Sep- 
tember, 1855. No mention is made 
in the epitaph of the way in which he 
met his fate, but the facts are thesc. 
There was a dispute among the Mépi- 
lahs respecting some land, and some of 
these ferocious fanaticsresolved to sacri- 
fice the innocent and upright man who 
had decided against them. On the 
evening of the 11th, as Mr. Conolly 
was sitting with his wife in the ve- 
randah of his house after office hours, 
a band of these assassins burst in u 
him and stabbed him to death, before 
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the eyes of her who loved him so 
tenderly. They then went off to Mal- 
ptrah, the head-quarters of this atro- 
cious sect, An express mounted mes- 
senger was sent off to the troops at 
Kanantr, and they were in Kalikot 
next day. They then proceeded to 
Malptirah, where the Sipdhis were 
repulsed by the Mapilahs, and it was 
necessary to bring down European 
soldiers. The resistance of the rebels 
was then speedily overcome, many of 
them were killed, and the insurrection 
was stamped out. Mr. H. V. Conolly 
was brother of Arthur Conolly, who 
perished at Bukhdrd. The traveller 
will be surprised to see, in spite of 
this murder and many similar outrages, 
that the Mapilahs have not been dis- 
armed. Almost every man carries 
weapons, and the result is that crimes 
of violence are very frequent. Mr. 
Conolly’s house is pointed out to the 
traveller, but the actual rooms in 
which he lived have been pulled down 
and rebuilt. Many of the inscriptions 
on the tombs have become wholly 
obliterated or illegible, and the oldest 
now that can be read is to Richard 
Harrison, who died on the 14th April, 
1717. Facing the sea are the houses 
of the European gentry and the custom- 
house, and also the club. The chief 
supply of drinking-water is from a 
beautiful tank towards the E. portion 
of the town. It is 200 yds. sq., and is 
b. of hard laterite. The houses are 
b. chiefly of laterite, and are some 
thatched, others tiled. The town is 
well drained, and the sewers are of 
stone, but open at the top, except 
where they pass through thorough- 
fares. There is a great appearance of 
neatness and comfort in the houses 
even of the very poor about this 
locality, and they certainly contrast 
advantageously with the abodes of the 
same class in any other ‘nation. The 
cantonment and the collector's resi- 
dence are 2 m. N. of the town, on a 
hill which is remarkable for the num- 
ber of venomous snakes killed there. 
The church of St. Mary's is in this town, 
and is a whitewashed building 
that holds 4 say the t. b. is near it, 

Kalikot is famous as the first place 
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in India touched at by a Euro 
navigator. Here, on the llth of May, 
1498, arrived the adventurous Vasco 
de Gama, 10 months and 2 days after 
his departure from Lisbon. It then 
contained many noble buildings, es- 
ially a Brahman temple said to 
ve been not inferior to the greatest 
monastery in Portugal. Tradition says 
that the ocean overwhelmed a great 
part of the city, and the boatmen of 
the place declare that they can see the 
remains of buildings a considerable 
way out at low tide. It is certain 
that rocks not buildings cause breakers 
in the said spot. We may with more 
reason attribute the decline of Kaélikot 
to various wars in which it suffered 
greatly ; and to the extinction of the 
power of the native Raja, the Tamurin 
called Zamorin by European writers. 
This Prince once ruled over an exten- 
sive territory, but his successors are 
now stipendiaries of the English 
Government. In 1509 the Marechal 
of Portugal, Don Fernando Coutinho, 
made an attack on Kalikot with 3000 
men, but was himself slain, and his 
forces repulsed with great loss. In 
1510, Albuquerque landed, burnt the 
town and plundered the palace, but 
was eventually put to flight, and was 
obliged to sail away with great loss. 
In 1513, the Raja concluded a peace 
with the Portuguese, and permitted 
them to build a fortified factory. In 
1616, an English factory was estab- 
lished at Kalikot. In 1766, Haidar 
"Ali invaded the country, and the 
Raja, finding that his offers of sub- 
mission would be in vain, barricaded 
himself in his palace, and setting fire 
to it, perished in the flames. Haidar 
was soon called off to the war in 
Arkat, and the territory of the Raja of 
Kéalikot revolted, but was re-conquered 
in 1773 by the Maisureans. In 1782 
the victors were ‘lied by the Eng- 
lish, and in 1789 i again overran 
the country, and laid it waste with 
fire and sword. Many women were 
hanged with their infants 1ound their 
necks—others were trampled under 
the feet of elephants. The cocoa-nut 
and sandal trees were cut down, and 
the plantations of pepper were torn 
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up by the roots. The town was almost 
entirely demolished, and the materials 
carried to Nellur, 6 m. to the S.E., to 
build a fort and town called Farrukh- 
abdd, “Fortunate City.” The next year, 
however, Tipt’s General was totally de- 
feated and taken prisoner with 900 of 
his men by the British, who captured 
the so-called “ Fortunate City ;” and 
in 1792 the whole territory was ceded 
to the English Government. Since 
that time the country has gradually 
recovered itself. According to a recent 
traveller (Graul), Kalikot was b. about 
1300 A.D. According to the same 
authority, 2 pillars of the old palace 
in which De Gama was received, still 
remain, as well as a portico and some 
traces of a terrace, and houses for 
Brahmans. It is said the Portuguese 
leader knelt down on his way to some 
Hindu idols, taking them for distorted 
images of Catholic saints. ‘“ Perhaps 
they may be devils,’ said one of the 
sailors. “‘ No matter,” said another, 
“J kneel before them and worship 
the true God.” The noble avenue 
which leads to the ruins of the old 
palace leads also to the new, which is 
a low tasteless building. Not far off 
is an island between the Kali r. and 
an arm of the Bépur r., from which 
the Raja used to come to his corona- 
tion. Before the bridge a Mapilah 
woman then spread a carpet, on which 
the Raja seated himself and gave her 
2 pieces of gold. This custom had its 
origin from the fact of a Raja of 
Kalikot having been harboured by a 
Mapilah woman when his life was in 
danger. The French have still a lodge 
at Kalikot, in which is one solitary 
watchman. Cotton cloth originally 
imported from this town derives from 
it its name of Calico. As the steamers 
of the British India Navigation Co., 
eall twice a week at this place, the 
one steamer going N. to Bombay, and 
the other S. to Bépur, Kuchi (Cochin), 
and Ceylon, the traveller may elect to 
go by one of them. Qr if desirous of 
seeing the Falls of Gérusappe (Gar- 
seppah), and the interesting places be- 
tween, he may take the following 
route, 
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ROUTE 22. 


KALIKOT TO HONAWAR AND THE 
FALLS OF GERUSAPPE. 257 M. ? F. 
IN BULLOCK CART OR BY BOAT. 


ruleiga: REMARKS. 


MFM. ¥. 
83/188 





Names of Stations. 
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A good rd. leads from Kalikot 
through the small village of Yellatér, 
for about 4 m. of the way towards 
Koilandi, when it becomes very sandy. 
The Korapoyé r. is broad, and it takes 
a regiment 40 minutes to cross. The 
rd. continues sandy for 5 or 6 m. be- 
yond the hamlet of Tikodi. Both 
Koilandi and Vadakaré (this word 
means perhaps “N. shore”) have 
about 500 houses, It takes a regiment 
half-an-hour to cross the Muratu r. 
Those who go by sea from Kalikot 
to Mahé pass Sacrifice Rock, a rock 
so-called from the massacre of an 
English crew there by pirates, in the 
beginning of the 17th cent. The rock 
is further remarkable for the nests of 
the hirundo nidis edulibus, of which 
the Chinese birds’-nest soup is made. 
These nests are 3 or 4 in. in circum- 
ference, and 1 in. in depth. and are 
made either of the spawn of fish. or of 
a glutinous frothy scum which the sea 
leaves on the rock. Forbes tells us 
that the newest and most transparent 
nests were, in his time, purchased b 
the Chinese at 5 or 6 dollars the 
pound, 

By going to Chombé Peramba the 
traveller avoids the French settlement 
at Mahé, leaving it to the W. ; but as 
Mahé is really a pretty place, the rte. 
by it will Pade be preferred. The 
distance from Vadakaré to Mahé is 
8m.3f.; and from Mahé to Tclicheri 
4m. 3f. 

Mahé.— Mahé, from Skr. Mahi, “a 
fish,” in N. lat. 11° 42’, EK. long. 75° 30’, 
is a charming little town, with a pop. 
of 2616 souls, and a dependent terri- 
tory of 2 sq. m., belonging to the 
French. A recent traveller says, “ One 
cannot help feeling a soothing, peace- 
ful, happy sensation, when the eye 
rests upon Mahé with its neatest of all 
neat dwellings, embosomed in the 
darkest, richest green, and its air of 
perfect cleanliness and comfort.’ 

Mahé is finely situated on high 
ground overlooking the r., which runs 
to the N. of it into the sea. Rocks 
close the entrance of this r., but it is 
deep, and art conld doubtless remove 
these obstacles. At present only small 
craft can pass the bar in safety, and 
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that only in fair weather; but the r. 
is navigable for boats to a considerable 
distance inland. On a high hill some 
way off is seen the White Mission 
House of the Basle missionaries at 
Chombala,. From this hill there is a 
beautiful view of the wooded moun- 
tains of Waindd. Hamilton, speaking 
of the superior site of Mahé to that of 
the English settlement of Telicheri, 
reraarks, “Generally all the spots se- 
lected by the French for the establish- 
ment of their factories in India, were, 
in point of local circumstances and 
geographical situation, much superior 
to those chosen by the English. The 
English appear to have been influenced 
by the temporary resort of commerce, 
while the Frencly were guided by 
more enlarged views, which to them, 
however, never had any beneficial re- 
sult.” The French settlement at Mahé 
dates from 1722, but it was taken by 
the English under Major Hector Munro 
in 1761. The Peace of Paris, in 1763, 
gave it back to the French, but it was 
retaken by the English in 1779, and 
dismantled, and formally taken pos- 
session of by them in 1793. The 
British establishment at Telicheri 
then moved to Mahé; but the place 
being finally restored to the French at 
the general pacification in‘J815, the 
Jinglish officials returned to Telicheri. 
(d) Telicheri.— Telicheri, perhaps 
“White Village,” said by Hamilton to 
be properly Zali Chari, and written 
by Graul Zalaitcheri, is a town with 
20,504 inhab. It lies low, yet the 
situation is picturesque, being backed 
by wooded hills, interspersed with 
valleys and watered by a finer. It is 
considered very healthy ; Forbes calls 
it the Montpelier of India; but deli- 
cate Europeans suffer from the dam 
ness of the climate. At abont 614 
yals. from the shore there is a reef of 
rocks, extending 472 yds. in Jength, 
which forms a natural breakwater. 
Within there is sufficient depth of 
water for a ship of 600 tons to ride at 
anchor. As the wind and current 
prevail very much from the N.W. 
during what is called the 8.W. mon- 
soon, the water is not so smooth upon 
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reef as it is a little to the S. of it. 
In 1781, H. M. aor Superb of T4 
guns was lost here, having anchored 
in 5 or 54 fathoms water. A heavy 
sea set in, and the Superb struck on 
the anchor of the Sulfdén, a ship 
moored inside of her. The fort, which 
Forbes speaks of as “large and well 
garrisoned,” is b. on a rising ground 
close to the sea, and is about 40 ft. 
above its level. It is of an oblong 
shape, being 117 yds. in length and 34 
in breadth ; its length running parallcl 
to the sea-shore. The whole of the N.W. 
side of the citadel is occupied by a 
lofty building, the upper part of which 
is appropriated to the Criminal Court 
and offices, while the lower part forms 
the jail. 

The cardamoms of Wainad, which 
are mostly exported from Telicheri, 
are reckoned the best in the world. 
This spice (Amomum repens) is much 
esteemed by Asiatics, who chew it 
separately, or with betel. It is also a 
principal ingredient in their cookery, 
and is used medicinally as a stomachic. 
The plant in appearance resembles 
the ginger. It attains the height of 2 
or 3 ft., and sometimes more, before it 
bears fruit. The blossoms are small, 
white, and variegated with purple, 
but some have a brownish appearance. 
They are succeeded by small green 
pods, containing the seeds, which turn 
to a light brown when the seed ripeus, 
then grow black, and acquire the 
aromatic flavour for which they are sv 
esteemed. The cardamom is indige- 
nous to many parts of Malabar, but 
flourishes most on the side of moist 
cool hills, among low strees bushes, 
and springs of water. Though thg 
plant thrives best in such a situation, 
it will grow in other places, dnd is 
sometimes reared in plantain gardens. 
The cardamom® hills are generally 
private pro as When the plants 
are found the bushes are cut down, 
and the shoots attended to for 3 yeais, 
when they begin to bear. They pro- 
duce the best crops in the 4th year, 
after which they begin to decay. The 
plants spring up in the rainy season, 
are not suffered to grow too 


the beach immediately opposite this; thickly. The seed ripens about the 
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middle of September. The pods some- 
times grow on a high stalk, but often 
in va clusters aes eon root, x 
ripe they are ered daily, an 
dried for sale, otherwise ‘the birds and 
squirrels would make sad havoc with 
them. Excellent sandalwood is also 
exported from Telicheri. The factory 
at Telicheri, which was established 
chiefly for the purchase of pepper and 
cardamoms, was first opened in 1683, 
under orders from the Presidency of 
Surat. In 1708 the East India Com- 
pany obtained from the Cherikal Raja 
a grant of the fort. In 1782, Haidar 
"Alf besieged the place, but was com- 
pelled by the vigorous sally of the 
garrison under Major Abington to 
raise the siege. 

Kanantr.— Kananir (Cannanore) 
in N. lat. 11° 52’, H. long. 75° 26’, is the 
military og of the province of 
Malabar and Kanara, and a large can- 
tonment, The native town has 9259 
inhab. and is a municipality. It is 
situate at the bottom of a bay 8.E. of 
the cantonment. There are many 
good houses of Muhammadans, but 
the streets are narrow and filthy. The 
cantonment is on @ jutting portion of 
land, which forms the N.W. side of 
the bay. Near the end of this is a 
promontory, on which stands the fort. 
This, since its acquisition by the Eng- 
lish, has begn improved and strength- 
ened according to regular rules. The 
cliffs are from 380 to 50 ft. high here, 
with piles of rocky boulders at their 
feet, and many a good ship has been 
dashed to pieces along their base. 
The bs. of the officers are most of them 
b. on the edge of these cliffs, and 
enjoy a cooling sea breeze. A little 
inland, and N. of the fort, are barracks 
for 1 European regiment. The high 
rd. from the fort leads past them to 
Kanara, and a branch’ rd. to the town 
of Kananur strikes off just abreast of 
them. Close to this r., a little to the 
K., is the Mapilah burial und. 
Further inland, and in the centre cf 
the cantonment, are the church, maga- 
zine, and English burial ground, con- 
tiguous to one another. The Portu- 
guese church is nearly parallel with 
the English, but close to the sea. N, 
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of it, and still closer to the edge of 
the cliffs, is the European regimental 
hospital, The Sipdhi lines for 3 regi- 
ments are on the extreme N. verge of 
the cantonment; but before reaching 
them you Dae the cantonment bazars, 
and an old fort. The climate of Ka- 
nanur is mild, equable, and remarkably 
healthy. The town is surrounded by 
small hills and narrow valleys, and is 
altogether free from any extensive 
reservoirs of stagnant water. Clumps 
of cocoa-nut t form one of the 
characteristic features of the place. 
In fact, the cantonment may be said 
to be imbedded in a forest of these 
trees. Kananur is a place of great 
antiquity. The Portuguese had a fort 
here so early as 4505. They were 
expelled by the Dutch, who subse- 
quently sold the place to a Mapilah 
family, in which the succession goes 
on in the female line. The territory 
consists only of the town and the 
country for about 2 m. round, for 
which an annual rent of 14,000 rs. 
is paid to the Company ; but the sove- 
reignty of the Lakkadiv Islands also 
belongs to the Raja of Kanantr. In 
1768, ’Ali Raja, the then ruling chief, 
readily submitted to Haidar ’Ali, and 
joined him on his invading Malabar. 
In the war with Tipu, in 1783, it was 
soled aa by the English ; but, on the 
conclusion of peace at Mangalur next 
year, it was restored to the Mapilah 
chief. It soon, however, fell into the 
hands of Tipu, from whom it was 
wrested by General Abercromby, and 
since then it has continued to be the 
principal British stat. in Malabar. 
The Rani of Kananur, Waliya Bibi, 
used to receive a Euro visitor 
at her palace, which is a large, com- 
mon-looking house. In the upper 
suite of apartments she was accustomed 
to give parties, while on the ground 
floor is & vast pepper warehouse. The 
nephew of the Rani, ’Ali, has the title 
of Rajé. He is a short fat person, in 
appearance like a common Konkani 

uslim. The family are said to have 
been originally Hindus, and to be of 
great antiquity. Rumour says that 
they a treasure buried in the 


earth, Tipfi intended to have laid 
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hands on their wealth, but they es- 
caped by giving a young and pretty 
princess of the family to Tipw’s son. 
Though of the Shafi’i sect of Muham- 
madans, the M&pilah women do not 
conceal themselves from strangers, 
and the Rani gave parties to the 
European gentry, at which she did 
not scruple to be present smoking her 
hukkah. and watching the dance with 
infinite zest. 

The rd. from K ur to Mangahir 
is for the most part through deep 
sand; but in some places it is rough 
and rocky. Kasergod is a large vil- 
lage, Wosadurgam one less consider- 
able ; and Aumbiah smaller still. The 
b. at Kasergod is very prettily situated, 
surrounded by trees, and with the sea 
only a few hundred yds. distant. The 
old fort of Chandragadi is close to the 
b., and is worthy a visit. A pretty, 
well-shaded rd. leads from Kasergod 
to Kumblah. AManjeshwaram is a pic- 
turesque village, with a temple of 
some celebrity. Itis the head quarters 
of the Konkani Vaishnavas, The car 
of the god is a huge vehicle, 15 ft. 
high, and cost 7000 rs. The Raja of 
Kumblah is proud of displaying a very 
flattering letter from Lord Bentinck, 
also the original letter from Captain 
Dirom, confirming his family in their 

ossessions after the war with Tipu. 

The other stations are mere hamlets. 

- Mangalir (Mangalore), Sky. Man- 
gala, “rejoicing,” uz, “town,” “Glad- 
town,” or, according to Graul, from 
Mangala Devi, who has a temple 
there, in N. lat. 12° 52’, E. long. 74° 54’, 
is the principal civil and military stat. 
in §. Kanara, and has 29,712 inhab. 
This includes the 7 villages of Bazar, 
Allawar, Nirawaly4, Kodialbail, Kadre, 
Mangalur, and Bolir. Hamilton tells 
us that the pop. was estimated at 
©30,000 in 1806, and has probably 
greatly increased since, is is a 
proof how erroneous mere estimates 
are: for we know, by census, that the 
number of inhabs. was only 11,548 in 
1836. Graul, however, who travelled 
from 1850-1853, erroneously makes the 
number 40,000. Mangalir is sepa- 
rated from the sea by a backwater, 
formed by the junction of the Bolur, 
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called by some the Netrawati, a large 
r., which rises in the Ghats, and flows 
in a W. direction, past Buntwala, a 
trading place near the Ghats, whence 
from 50 to 200 boats, laden with rice, 
daily start for Mangalir; and the 
Balure, which, rising in the same 
locality, passes to the coast by a more 
N. course. In the rains these rs., 
which flow round 2 sides of a penin- 
sula, on which the town and canton- 
ment of Mangalur stand, bring down 
a large quantity of water, and they 
are then navigable for boats of some 
burthen, to a considerable distance 
inland. In the dry season there is 
but little current in either, except 
that caused by the influence of the 
tide, which flows to about 9 or 10 m. 
from their mouth. The bs. of these 
rs.—particularly of the Bohir—are 
high and steep, and, unlike those of 
most others in this country—which 
are covered with rank vegetation— 
are, where the soil permits, planted 
with cocoa-nut trees, or laid out in 
gardens and rice fields. On the can- 
tonment side of the backwater, imme- 
diately in some high ground, is a level 
belt of land surrounding the penin- 
sula, but little raised above the sea, 
and varying in breadth from 100 to 
200 yds. At the §. end it is converted 
into rice fields, or thickly planted 
with cocoa-nut trees, thence N. 
along the edge of the backwater, most 
of the fishermen and labourers of the 
place reside. At the back of the 
present landing place, and on ground 
contiguous to the said belt, the great 
bazar commences, and stretches N. on 
the edge of the backwater about 4 of a 
m. It is irregularly b., and though 
the trade carried on here is consider- 
able, there is little indication of the 
wealth it may be supposed to possess. 
In this low site good water is pro- 
curable only in the dry season. That 
which is to be had is always more or 
less impregnated with iron from the 
laterite through which it lates. 
The small in the neighbourhood 
are seldom dry, but in the hot season 
they become covered with slimy vege- 
table matter. The general appearance 
of Mangalir from the sea is pictur- 
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esque. The houses are detached, par- 
ticularly those towards the N., on 
separate hills, whence an extensive 
view is to be had, while the thick 
woods on these heights, and inter- 
vening valleys, add much to the beauty 
of the place. Immediately beyond 
the cantomment, however, the country 
alters considerably, the hills attain- 
ing a greater elevation, with a barren 
and rugged aspect. We know that 
Mangalur has from ancient times been 
a place of very great commerce. Ibn 
Batuta, in the middle of the 14th cent., 
speaks of 4000 Muhammadan mer- 
chants as resident there. Forbes 
speaks of it, in 1772, as the po 
seaport in the dominions of Haidar 
*Ali, and well situated for commerce. 
Moreover, both Haidar’s and Tipi’s 
ships of war were b. at Mangalur of 
the fine teak produced on the slopes 
of the Ghats. But in the last 40 years 
considerable changes have taken place 
in the harbour, which, commercially, 
have much injured it. The harbour was 
of much greater extent and depth than 
now. The old jetty and stone embank- 
ment, raised to prevent the encroach- 
ments of the sea, are now almost buried 
in sand, and though the tide rises 4 ft. 
5 in. on the bar at springs, the native 
craft are obliged to anchor in the 
narrow channels of the rs., and be- 
tween thesegand the shore a mud-flat 
is now exposed at every ebb-tide. 
These changes in the harbour appear 
to have originated, in the first place, 
from an opening having been cut by 
the natives through a narrew part of 
the back sand, to the N. of the present 
outlet, to permit the escape of the 
freshes in the r., which had caused 
alarm in consequence of an unusual 
rise. The sea entered the cut, and, 
besides the changes alluded to, has: 
formed an extensive and permanent 
opening. Mangalir was most gal- 
lantly defended by Col. Campbell of 
the 42nd, from May 6th, 1782, to, 
January 30th, 1788, with a garrison of 
1850 men, of whom 412 were English | 
soldiers, against Tipu’s whole army | 
(see Wilks, vol. ii. P. 466-486). | 

The cantonment is situate on the N. 
side of the village of Mangalur, pro- | 
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perly so called. The ground is toler- 
ably level, rising gently till it reaches 
the Place of Arms, the centre and 
highest part. Thence it slopes on all 
sides, except towards the N.H., when 
the elevation continues till it is lost 
among the hills. To the 8. of the 
parade ground, with merely the high 
rd. intervening, are lines for 1 regi- 
ment of Native Infantry. The huts 
are of clay and are thatched with 
grass, They lie jn parallel lines E. 
and W. Mangalir is considered a 
healthy stat., and is favourably re- 
garded by the troops, especially by 
the natives. 

In the variety of the tribes which 
frequent its marts, Mangalir may be 
called a miniature Bombay. Euro- 
peans, Indo-Portuguese, Indo-Britons, 
Parsis, Mughuls, Arabs, Sidis, Kon- 
kanis, Mapilahs, Kanarese, and Tamu- 
lians jostle one another in the streets, 
The mother language of the place, 
however, is the Tuluva, for Mangalur 
is the chief town of the Tuluva country. 
The Tuluva language is a dialect of 
Kanarese, which approaches closely 
to the ancient language of Halla- 
Kanada, and bears more resemblance 
to the Tamulian than to the modern 
dialect, As a singular perversion of 
terms of world-wide use, it may be 
noticed that in Tuluva amma means 
* father,” and appa, “ mother.” 

The Afission House at Mangalir is 
worthy of a visit. Formerly the Ka- 
cheri or Collector’s office occupied the 
spot, but that being burnt down by 

e rebels in 1837, a new house was 
erected at the expense of Mr. Blair, 
the collector, and most liberally pre- 
sented by him to the Mission. The 
site is, perhaps, the best at the stat., 
commanding a fine view of the sea 
and surrounding country, and being 
considerably elevated above the cam? 
The ionaries are Moravians, and 
indefatigable, excellent men. They 
have a school with about 50 scholars, 
An industrial school is attached, where 
a, watchmaker and typographic printer 
give lessons, The outbreak in 1837, 
alluded to above, was one of some 
importance. The Mapilahs were as 
usual foremost in the fray, but several 
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thousand people assembled also from 
Kurg, and cut off 2 companies of 
Sipaihis. They likewise attacked the 
stat. of Mangalur, and burnt several 
of the houses. It is said the authori- 
ties on the spot did not behave well, 
and but for the arrival of troops from 
Bombay vnd other stats., the insur- 
rection would have become very for- 
midable. 

The Burial Ground at Mangalir is 
neat and well kept. It is enclosed 
and the gate is locked. There is an 
obelisk to the memory of Brigadier- 
General Carnac. who died here, aged 
84. in 1806. He was second in com- 
mand to Clive at the battle of Plassy. 
A tomb to the captain of the Faiz 
Rahman may also be remarked. He 
with his wife and 2 children all 
perished, when the vessel foundered 
off camp, on the Ist of May. 1840. 
The oldest tombs are dated 1803. 

There is a curious old ruin at Man- 
galur, apparently a Muhammadan 
tomb, but respecting which tradition 
is silent. It is a sq. building with 
minarets at the corners, and a large 
arched gate in front. Numerous small 
openings in 5 regular rows permeate 
the walls. The most remarkable part 
of the building, however, is its curious 
top, an inverted cupola, open like a 
cup. Before leaving Mangalur, the 
hill of Kadiri, 2 m. off, should be 
visited. Here is a Hindu, or rather 
Jain, pagoda, a Dargah or shrine of 
the Muhammadans, and the residence 
of a Mahant, or Abbot, of the Kan- 
phattis, a sect of Hindu ascetics, dis- 
tinguished by their splitears. Itisa 
pretty spot shaded with trees, and 
rich in a spring of the clearest and 
most delicious water. The pagoda 
contains 4 images of Tirthankars, most 
Egyptian looking idols. The priests 
say that these divinities were Tapawis, 
or ascetics, thousands of years ago, 
and attained Siddhant or beatitude 
by their devotion. The Dargah is said 
to have been the residence of a noted 
holy man, one Shai,h Farid, who per- 
formed a most unpleasant and unbe- 
coming penance, hanging by one leg 
in a well for 12 years with his head 
downwards, by which he was purified 
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from all sin. The visitor who has 
studied Hindu and Muhammadan lore 
will remark how, amongst the common 
people, the religious belief of both 
sects approximates, as in the above 
legend, which is thoroughly Hindu in 
its character. The Saint’s Chamber 
adjoins the well, and is a very uncom- 
fortable niche cut out of a huge block 
of laterite. The Mahant is a native 
of Banaras, and being a person of 
great sanctity, treats his visitors with 
uncommon haughtiness. He occupies 
the sole chair his tenement can boast 
of, while he leaves the traveller stand- 
ing. There are here caverns in the 
rock, which are said to extend to a 
vast distance. 

The Jain temples at Muda Biddart 
and Karkalmay beconveniently visited 
from Mangalur. Muda Biddari is 
about 30 m. from Mangahir, to the 
N.E. A very hilly rd. leads to Gon- 
pur, 12 m., and the next stage of 18 
carries the traveller to the Rija’s 
palace at Muda Biddari. The Raja 
receives about 800 rs. yearly from 
Government, and has given up half 
his palace for the reception of Euro- 
pean travellers. It is a large, ram- 
bling, native house. Among the orna- 
ments is an elephant carved in wood 
and formed of the figures of 5 mer- 
maids. At a short distance from the 
palace are the temples. The principal 
one is a very large building, the outer 
wall forming an oblong of 300 yds. by 
200. In front is a graceful pillar 
about 40 ft. high, and formed of only 
2 blocks. At the base are steps. The 
capital is well executed, with the figure 
of a lion carved on the top. The 
temple itself is of granite, and the 
basement is curiously engraved with 
figures of men and beasts, among 
which is the cameleopard very tole- 
rably désigned. The people about the 
temple do not know what animal it is 
intended to represent, but if asked, 
say they suppose it is meant for a 
camel, In a dark chamber, in the 
interior of the temple, is a sanctuary, 
with an image of Pérasndth, dimly 
shewn by a few flickering oil lights. 
There are numerous inscriptions, but 
the iron stone in which they are cut 


$04 
has so mouldered away that they are 
now quite illegible. Round the chief 


temple are 16 smaller ones, all of the 
same , with a solitary pillar 
in front of each. The town was once 
considerable, but has gone to ruin, 
and there are many streets of crumb- 
ling honses filled with jungle. 

A one of 4 hours takes the 
trave 


er to Karkal (“ Black-stone’’). bears 


The rd. is very stony and hilly, and 
for some ms. passes through thick 
jungle, where are tigers and bison. A 
stream about 4 ft. deep must be passed, 
and the palki is carried on the bearers’ 
heads. In the rains this stream would 
be a formidable obstacle. It is full of 
fish. On entering Karkal, the traveller 
rans a tank, with a neat Gothic- 

ooking house b. on an island in the 
centre. 
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stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that some hellish monster has des- 
cended from the dark mountains in 
the distance, to prey on the fair country 
around. One cannot but feel a sicken- 
ing sense of the folly and hateful 
impiety of idolatry, while gazing at 
this demon form blackening against 
the pure es The figure is erect, and 

an Egyptian look. The hair 
curls close to the skull; the ears are 
broad flaps, which descend half way 
to the shoulders, and these again are 
of great breadth. The hands are 
| stretched close down to the sides 
| One holds a bell ; the other, the Shesh 
i Nag, or “many-headed cobra.” A 
tall man, standing at the foot of the 
figure, just reaches to the calf of the 
leg. The height of the figure is said 


The village is small, and has to be 45 ft. According to an inscrip- 


but an open shed for at. b., and this,! tion on the stone itself, the statue 


too, is situated at a most inconvenient 
distance from the rd. The view from it, 
however, is good, with a bold range of 
hills called the Durg to the N., at the 
foot of which is a belt of deep jungle. 
The Jain temples, 2 in number, are 
ebout 4 m. from the t. b., on the top 
of bare black rocks, without any coat- 
ing of earth, and contrasting strongly 
with the verdure of the subjacent 
fields. The nearer temple is the larger 
of the two, and is said to be very 
ancient, though in point of fact, its 
probably does not exceed 3 cent. 
It is of the same shape as the temple 
at Biddari, but has no pillar in front. 
The most curious part of it is the roof, 
which is of solid stone cut into squares, 
which are supporied by pillars. The 
weight must be enormous. Timber 
has not been used in any part of the 
building. On the door is sculptured 
the figure of a Dwarpal, or warder, 
leaning on a mace, and along the 
walls are some strange grotesques. In 
the interior are 12 figures of Paérasnath 
in black marble, 8 facing each quarter 
of the horizon. From this hill the 
igantic image of Gautama Swami, at 
next temple, has a inte 
appearance. sun ing on the 
oa X black figure shows its enormous 
, with a strange and almost super- 
natural effect, It requires but a little 


was made by Vira Pandia, son of 
Bhairava-Indra, 419 years ago. In 
the portico of this temple, or rather 
before it, is the usual pillar, sur- 
mounted by an image with a sort of 
tiara. Below is the representation of 
a man on horseback, not unlike St. 
George, but the priests call it Brahma 
Dey. They further assert that these 
ne were erected 423 years ago 
by Byds Sandel, the Raja of Hubli. 
A vast stone was cut out from a spot 
on the hill close by, dragged up to the 
summit, and then formed into the 
present erect figure. The quarry from 
which it was cut is shown. Certainly 
the removal and erection of so vast 
and ponderous a mags deserves to be 
ranked as a work of labour with the 
performances of the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, An entrance, supported 
by pillars, leads into the inner room 
of the temple. On the rt. is a double 
row of 8 pi Behind the statue is 
a kind of verandah and 12 pillar 
To the rt. of the statue is a ocred 
tank. There is a Jatra, or pilgrimage, 
to this place once in 7 years. From 
the top of the hill is a good view of 
the surronndi country, which is 
chiefly covered with jungle, and shews 
but little cultivation, though there are 
2 very large tanks close to the village. 
Leaving Mangaltr, the rd. passes 
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through a large bazar, on the banks of 
the backwater, for 2 m. 4 £, to the 
Bolar r. After crossing the r.. for 
which any number of boats may be 
procured, the rd. is very bad for 2 m., 
passing through heavy sand. It then 
turns inland and improves. The t. b. 
at Suratkal stands on an airy eminence, 
at the foot of which the sea breaks 
violently. Mutki is a small town, the 
seat of the Basle Mission, Itstands on 
the Shambawati r. The long strect 
of the bazar is enveloped in a luxu- 
riant thicket of jungle. The Tulu 
churches are entirely indebted to Mr. 
Amman, the missionary at Mulk{, for 
the translation of the New Testament 
into their language. This work was 
printed at the Mangalur press. A 
good rd. leads through the village of 
Kap to Udapi. 

Udayi is a large place, and re- 
markable for a vast pagoda. The 
Government allows 8000 rs. yearly to 
the support of this temple, and the 
expenses are about 35,000 rs. The 
balance is made up by the contribu- 
tions of pilgrims who frequent the 
yearly Jatra, in January. More than 
1000 Brahmans are fed here daily. 
There are several distinct shrines. 
The most modern, sacred to Krishna, 
is said to be 600 years old; and the 
most ancient, that of Ananteshwar, is 
of much greater, but unknown anti- 
quity. Within the enclosure is a beau- 
tiful tank, an immense storehouse, 8 
houses for the chief pricsts, and many 
other edifices. The town swarms with 
beggars. 

After leaving Udapi, the traveller, 
by a very slight détour, may visit 
Barkur on his way to Khundapur. 

Bérkir (Vakkantr in Malaydlam) 
was once a flourishing town, and is 
said to be of great antiquity. The 
fort, according to Buchsunan, was b. 
by Harihara, the Ist king of Vijaya- 
nagar, about 5 cent. ago. It has Jong 
since fallen to decay, but its extent, 
which appears to have been consider- 
able, can yet be traced by the ditch 
and some ruined bastions. Inside, a 
thick jungle has sprung up, where the 
tiger is not an unfrequent guest. 


Some of the inscriptions remaining in | 
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temples outside date back about 330 
years, when Barkur was still a flourish- 
ing place, governed by a Bréhman 
Nadik as Viceroy of the Rai of Vijaya- 
nagar. Within the town and about it 
are temples, to which a sum of 1000 
rs. is allotted yearly by Government. 
Near a tank are the ruins of an extcn- 
sive Jain temple, partly buried in the 
accumulating soil. There are several 
tanks, one a very large and fine body 
of water. The most remarkable thing 
in the place is a procession carved in 
wood, on one of the temples, repre- 
senting warriors with short swords 
and huge round shields, very much 
resembling the soldiers of old Greecc. 
There is also the figure of a centaur 
among them. an effigy, to say the 
least, extremely uncommon in Hindu- 
stan. The beauty of the women of 
this place deserves mention. Here 
are also 3 old English tombs, which it 
requires some scarch to discover. Tra- 
dition says that there was a talismanic 
throne at Barkur, on which the Princes 
of Anagundi sate once a year, to ensure 
good fortune. On one occasion of this 
sort, the Prince was returning on 
horseback from Barkur to his capital, 
when the horsekeeper, who held hi: 
remount horse at the first stage, was 
suddenly struck down by a mortal 
sickness. In consequence, the man 
who had run beside his horse from 
Barkur went on, and some other acci- 
dent occurring at the next stage, he 
kept on over that too. In short, the 
Barkir horsekeeper ran on all the 
way to Anagundi, an impossible dis- 
tance. The legend would not be worth 
mentioning, but that it goes on to say, 
that this man was taken into the 
Prince’s service, and soon became 
prime minister of the powerful State 
of Vijayanagar, and one of its best 
rulers. rther, these circumstances 
are recorded on stone monuments set 
up in various parts of the country. 
There is also a written account of the 
whole affair in Kanarese, a copy of 
which is easily procurable. 
Khundapur. — Khundapur or 
Kunda-pur is a very large village, 
situated on the 8, side of ar. which 
forms the boundary between the N, 
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and 8. divisions of Kanara; Khunda- 
pur itself, however, being included in 
the N. division. The r., here debouch- 
ing into the sea, forms a sort of lake, 
into which 4 other streams flow, and, 
meeting the tide, intersect the whole 
level country, and form a number of 
islands, Buchanan says with truth, 
“T have not seen a more beautiful 
country than this; and an old fort, 
situated a little higher up than the 
town, commands one of the finest 
prospects that I ever beheld.” The 
t. b. is prettily placed on the edge of 
the Jake or creek, with a magnificent 
ber tree behind it, and the neat tombs 
and grey old mosque of the Muham- 
madans adjoining it. The Portuguese 
are said to have erected a small fort 
here, round which General Matthews 
drew lines, when he went up to Bednur. 
These lines were afterwards strength- 
ened by Tipu, who had a dock made oft 
the N. side of the r., though the water 
on the bar even at spring tides does 
not exceed 134 ft. Atno great distance 
is a fine freshwater tank, which the 
traveller must visit in order to see 
the Machchht kd shikar, or “Sport 
with the fish.” The tank, in fact, 
abounds with a very fine fish called 
the Zu-minu, or “ flower-fish,” or, in 
Hindustani, Phil-machchhi, which 
grows to a good size, weighing some- 
times 20lbs. The traveller having 
entered & boat, conveniently placed 
to see the sport, nets are put down 
along one end of the tank. A band 
of fishermen then enter with sticks 
on the opposite side, and commence 
shouting and thumping the water. 
Immediately shoals of fish leap out in 
frantic confusion. Some fall into the 
boata, others drop on the fishermen’s 
heads, or are caught in their arms, a 
lusty handful. The scene is laughable 
enough. In a short time 30 or 40 fish, 
weighing from 5 to 20 lbs., may be 
secured, This kind of fish is best 
salted, and is then excellent. The 
wood on the banke of the tank is full 
of flying foxes, which, alarmed by the 
cries of the fishermen, make their 
& nee in . 

PThe ruined town of Basnir, 2 m. 
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shallow r., swarming with fish, may be 
visited. As the boat passes, hundreds 
of women will be seen gathering 
cockles and shell fish, which are much 
used for food. The temple at Basnur 
is 280 years old, as may be read in 
the Kanarese inscription. The car of 
the deity was b. at Bombay, and cost 
4000 r. It is covered with grotesque 
and indecent figures. 

Much sandal wood, which comes 
from Bednur, isexported from Khunda- 
pur. This, like the Shisham and teak, 
is a tree which no Indian subject can 
grow or cut. About 30 years ago, 
permission was granted to grow it in 
the Khunda-pur district on payment of 
a tax, but this permission was soon 
recalled, for every village entered 20 
or 30 plants on the books, which would 
soon have ruined the monopoly. A 
good tree will produce a Khandi of 
wood of the value of 100 rs. 

Bednir.—Bednir, the second city 
in Haidar’s dominions, and by the 
plunder of which he is said to have 
gained 12,000,000 rs., but which is now 
in ruins, is ouly 2 stages off from 
Khunda-pur, and if the traveller has 
much spare time may be visited. It 
is situate in the midst of a basin or 
depression in a rugged table-land on 
the Western Ghats, and at an eleva- 
tion estimated at more than 4000 ft. 
above the sea. The greater part of 
the surrounding country is covered 
with dense and luxuriant forests, 
nearly impenetrable from underwood, 
and fostered by the extraordinary 
moisture borne along by the prevailing 
winds blowing from the Indian Ocean, 
and condensed and precipitated by 
those lofty mountains. Nine months’ 
rain are expected every year, and for 
6 of these the inhabitants lay in pro- 
visions as for a siege or voyage. The 
town does not appear to have been at 
any time fortified, its defence having 
been injudiciously intrusted to the 
line of posts erected on the summits 
of the surrounding hills. On a bold 
eminence within the lines of defence 
are the citadel and the ruined palace 
of the Raja. Its rise seems to have 
taken place in 1645, when it became 


from Khun la-pur, up a broad but very | the capital of the Ikeri Rajas, whose 
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ancestors were Viceroys of the Ana- 
gundi kings at Mangalur. Haidar 
took it in 1763, and called it Haidar- 
nagar, “the city of Haidar,” which 
appellation became generally abbre- 
viated into Nagar. 1783, General 
Matthews, with a force of about 2000 
men from Bombay, occupied the city, 
but was shortly afterwards compelled 
to surrender, and put to death by Tipu. 
This is a place which deserves a visit, 
as it has been very little explored. 
Honawar (Honore) is, or rather has 
been, a good outlet for the produce of 
this part of N. Kanara. The Ger- 
seppa or Shiravatijriver flowing to- 
wards it is met by an inlet of the sea, 
forming a salt-water lake 7 m. in 
length from §.E. to N.W., and 3 m. in 
its greatest breadth. This lake con- 
tains several islands, and abounds with 
fish. Hondwar is situated on the N, 
side of it. It is the chief town of a 
sub-division, and is a civil and detach- 
ment station. It contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. On account of the pepper 
grown in the surrounding country, a 
small Factory containing 18 persons 
was established here by the English at 
a very early period after their arrival 
in India, but after a short time it came 
to a melancholy end. About the year 
1670, the Chief procured a fine bull 
dog from the captain of an English 
vessel which had come there to take 
in cargo. This animal, when accom- 
panying the Factors on an excursion, 
seized a sacred cow in the neighbour- 
hood of a Hindu temple, and killed 
her. Instigated by the Brahmans, the 
natives were resolved to revenge this 
injury to their prejudices, and in a 
fury of fanaticism murdered every 
Englishman. Some natives, more 
friendly than the rest, caused a large 
grave to be dug, and in it 18 victims 
@vere interred. The chief of the fac- 
tory at Karwar sent a monumental 
stone, on which was engraved the 
story of their wretched fate. There 
were recorded the names of John Best 
and seventeen other Englishmen, who, 
according to the epitaph, “ were sacri- 
a mad priesthood. 
and an enraged mob.” In the time of 
Haidar there was a considerable trade 
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in pepper and sandal wood from this 
lace, and that prince established at it 
, dock for building ships of war. In 
zhe time of Buchanan (1800) the 
wrecks of some of these vessels re- 
mained in the lake, having been sunk 
‘yy the British troops when they carried 
-he fort by assault. So early as 1569 
we hear of Hondawar as a rich and 
beautiful city, with a fort, belonging 
to the Queen of Gerseppa; and the 
Portuguese at that time plundered and 
burnt it, but shortly after fortified and 
garrisoned it anew. It then fell into 
the hands of the Rajas of Bednur, and 
next passed with their other posses- 
sions to Haidar. In 1783 it was taken 
by the forces under General Mat- 
thews, but restored next year to Tipu 
by the treaty of Mangalir. The com- 
merce of Hondéwar would, under any 
circumstances, be most seriously im- 
paired by the dangers of its bar, A 
spit of sand has formed across the 
mouth of the kkdré or creek, and is 
continually increasing. There is in con- 
sequence a surf here at all times, but in 
rough weather it becomes impassable. 
Even in the calmest season, at spring 
tides, there is great danger. en 
the tide ebbs, the water flows out with 
great violence, and, being hemmed in 
by the sand, rises in huge billows, 
with a noise that may be heard a great 
distance off. The current runs out 
with the force of the Bore in the 
Ganges; and, even without a breath 
of wind, the sea all around is white 
with foam, and as agitated as if a 
furious tempest were blowing. Many 
native vessels that have anchored 
under such circumstances have been 
dashed to pieces, and every soul has 
perished, for the water shoals many 
feet in an hour; and in such a sea, if 
8 vessel strikes, it goes to pieces in a 
moment. 

The Fulis of Ger —The next 
ae ” interest is the oe Cata- 
ract of Gerseppa or pro Géru- 
sappe. The hamlet seat the Falls is 
called Jog or Kurkuni. The t. b. 
are 2, the Kanara and the Maisur, 
distant from one another 710 yds., and 
almost 3 of a m. from the Falls, The 
Kanara b, is small but comfortable, 
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and beautifully situated amid park: 
like glades. the window of the 


b. herds of wild bison may sometimes 
be seen grazing, and the woods around 
arefrequently tenanted by tigers, bears, 
leopards, and other game. The sports- 
man could hardly find a more delight- 
fal séjour, and the most phlegmatic 
person cannot but have his enthusiasm 
somewhat kindled by the scenery. 
After a short walk through a beautiful 
wood, the sound of rushing waters 
breaks upon the ear; and as one 
descends the last slope to the bed of 
the 1. fitful gleams of silvery light, 
bursting forth from the dark masses 
of rock, announce the cataracts. 
During the rains it would be difficult, 
perhaps, to approach so as to gain a 
complete view. But at other seasons, 
after crossing some 50 ft. of the rocky 
bed of the r., the traveller comes full 
on a tremendous gulf, a chasm such 
as we might suppose opened beneath 
the rebellious angels, 
sé which, opening wide, 

Roll’d inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 


Into the wasteful deep ; the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horro: backwards,” 


On 3 sides descend the sheets of silvery 
foam with stunning roar, and shoot 
like rockets down an unbroken fall of 
near 1000 ft., where, in the gulf below, 
an unfathomable pool receives them. 
Sitting on the edge of the precipice 
one could gaze for ever at the lustrous 
waters as they hasten on pinions of 
light to the depth beneath. Ther. is 
called by various names, but here the 
Kural is the most common. Its bed 
is here about 600 ft. across, of laterite 
mixed with mica and felspar, worn and 
yiven by the violence of the stream 
into innumerable fantastic shapes. In 
one place there appears a succession 
of waves of stone, and in another rocks 
are piled on rocks in perfect chaos, 
while some again are shapen into 
hollow cylinders, in which the stream 
boils and bubbles as in a cauldron. 
There are in all 4 Falls, which have 
been called the Great Fall, the Roarer, 
the Rocket, and the Dame Blanche, 
In the first of these, the water, in 
considerable volume, leaps sheer down 
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and falls into a pool 182 ft. deep. 


The 2 uae may stand, or lie flat 
should he prefer the safer position, 


looking sheer down into this abyss, 
and what with the awful profundity 
of the gulf, the stunning roar of the 
cataract, and the wildness of the 
scenery around, the view is really 
terrific. Viewed from below, and at 
some distance, this Fall appears one 
slender and lovely stem of light, and 
contrasts with magical effect with the 
next Fall, the Roarer. Here a still 
larger body of water rushes with less 
abruptness, foaming down a tortuous 
channel into a cavern or cup, which 
turns it into the bed below. The 
name given to the next Fall, the 
Rocket, is very appropriate. It con- 
tinually shoots out in jets of foam. 
which burst like fire-rockets into 
showers of glittering drops. The Dame 
Blanche comes down like liquid silk 
or a stream of feathers. It is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, but, from above, seems 
quite gentle as compared with the 
other 3. The guides conduct the tra- 
veller to 3 points to view the Falls 
from above. all well chosen, and it is 
difficult to say which surpasses the 
other. After satisfying himself. if 
that be possible, with gazing from 
above, the traveller may descend into 
the valley. He will, however, be pre- 
pared for considerable exertion, as the 
rocky bed of the r. is rugged and 
slippery, and the descent is both steep 
and circuitous. It will perhaps, tov, 
be as well for him to carry a gun, as 
on one occasion a party above saw a 
friend, who had preceded them in the 
descent, standing in dangerous proxi- 
mity to a royal tiger, who lay unob- 
served by him among the bushes; and, 
being probably gorged by arecent meal, 
made no attempt to spring. Bears, 
too, are very numerous, and are often 
prowling about in quest of the honey 
made by the bees in the cliffs around. 

After crossing the bed of the r., a 
wood is passed, and some steps are 
reached, cut in the rock by a Raja 
about 40 years ago. Half-way down 
there are several beautiful views of 
the Falls, until, at the bottom, you 


@ height of 829 ft., measured by line, | include them all in one coup dail, 
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The majority of visitors, however, will 
no doubt give the preference to the 
views from above, which have more 
of awful grandeur, associated with a 
feeling of esta insecurity to the 
spectator, which prodigiously increases 
our sense of the sublime. The valley 
might open a wide field for speculation 
to the geologist as to the origin of the 
chasm, whether he should refer it to 
some great convulsion of nature or to 
the slow process of attrition through 
infinite ages, Enormous masses of 
rock are still from time to time de- 
tached from the cliffs and strew the 
valley below. The mist from the 
waters ascends through the air like 
the steam of a great cauldron. In- 
numerable pigeons circle over the 
Falls, and, as the sun declines, the 
cataracts are partially lighted up by a 
bright rainbow, The visitor may re- 
turn from the river with the most 
complete certainty that he has beheld 
in this Niagara of the Hast a scene 
second to none of its kind in the world. 
These wonderful Falls were first dis- 
covered by a Mr. Campbell about 35 
years ago, and even to this day have 
not been much visited by Europeans, 
not, indeed, at all as they deserve. 
Bishop Spenser, however, speaks of 
them with admiration, and declares 
that he never saw in Switzerland or 
elsewhere anything to be compared to 
them. 

A singular and adventurous measure- 
ment of the Falls was effected by 
Messrs. Taylor and Williams of the 
I. Navy, and Mr. R. 8, Gray of the 
16th Regiment, Madras Native Infan- 
try, in 1856. On the 6th of March in 
that year these gentlemen arrived at 
the t. b. at the Falls. They com- 
menced proceedings by throwing a 
sort of flying bridge of the lightest 
eossible description across the chasm 
from the tree overhanging the Roarer 
to the rock westward of that called the 
Raja's. To this they slung a cradle 
of light bambi, capableof holding two 
persons comfortably. The cradle tra- 
versed on one double and two single 
blocks, through which were rove the 
four hawsers which composed the 
bridge. They had previously placed 
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the bridge from the Raja’s Rock to 
the tree, but found that the leadline 
would not, from any single part of the 
bridge, plumb clear of the Roarer or 
the rocks on either side, thus proving 
beyond a doubt that the pool below 
had never been plumbed before from 
the sides of the chasm. 

In the forenoon of the 12th of March, 
all arrangements being completed and 
provision made against contingencies, 
these enterprising officers made the 
passage in the cradle from side to side, 
halting in the middle to pour a liba- 
tion, and to name their work “ the Al- 
liance Bridge,” the flags of England, 
France, and Turkey floating over the 
cradle. As the arrangements were 
found quite satisfactory, they now pro- 
ceeded to plumb the pool. The cradle, 
with one person in it, was eased away 
to a distance of 47 ft. from the tree. 
The lead line was then lowered from 
the shore through a pulley on the 
cradle, passing down through its 
centre. The ‘plummet consisted of a 
7 lb. hand-lead placed on the centre of 
an annular life-buoy, slung horizon- 
tally—the whole weight being about 
18 lbs. 

When the lead reached the pool the 
life buoy supported it, and thus the 
leadsman in the cradle felt the loss of 
weight. As the naval officers had had 
experience in sounding in deep water, 
they knew that a loss of 20 lbs. from 
a plumb-line of more than 100 fs. 
in length would be scarcely appre- 
ciable. But by hauling up 34 a f, 
and letting go suddenly, the life-buoy 
made a discernible splash in the water. 
A mark was then placed on the line 
by the block, and the angle of its dip 
taken with a theodolite on the brink 
of the precipice near the tree, at the 
hypothenusal distance of 47 ft. This 
gave thie perpendicular depression of 
the cradle below the instrument on a 
level with the tree at 14 ft., which, 
added to the line payed out from the 
block, which was 815 ft., gave 829 ft. 
as the total depth of the Fall. 

In the afternoon the officers de- 
scended the ravine, and, with a raft 
com of a few bambus, paddled 
and sounded the pool all round and 
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across, ha previously turned off ' 
ahr thee? into the Rocket !. 
hey found the greatest depth any- 
where to be 22 fs, This sounding was 
taken very near the W. side, at about: 
80 yds. from the head of the pool or: 
base of the Grand Fall. They then 
climbed the rock on which the Roarer 
falls, and when about 30 ft. up it the 
water came down with such force upon 
them that they had a great struggle to 
pee themselves being washed off. 
ey brought back two pieces of wood 
found in. a little rock at the back of 
the Roarer; which had been rounded 
by attrition, and had evidently been 
there some time. 

By measuring a base the officers 
were then enabled to ascertain the 
distance between the two bs. at the 
Falls, and their respective heights 
above the head of the Falls. which 
are as follows :— 

Horizontal distance between the centre of 

Mr Blane’s or the Kanara b. and the 

centre of the Maistr b. . ‘ s 710 
Horizontal distance between the Rive 

Rock and the tree from which the Roarer 

wasplumbed . . .  . yards 
The Kanara b’s floor 1s higher than the 

tree overh ng the Roarer . . ft. 127 
The Maisur b. is higher than that tree ft 97 
Kanara b is higher than Maisur b .ft 30 

‘The top of the Raja’s Rock is 5 ft. below 

the level of the said tree * . ft. 
The tree being 127 ft. below the Kanara b. 

that b. 18 above the pool at the foot of 

the Falls ft 


74 


e ee CE SA ee ee 
The Maisur b, consequently 1s above the 
Falls . eo er ae, MN ft. 926 


On the 15th of March the officers 
broke up the bridge from which they 
had taken their measurements, and 
descended by a rope into the cup 
of the Roarer, where they break- 
fasted, and afterwards, with some 
little difficulty at one point, passed 
down by the side of the Roarer, and 


reached a position at the back of the rifl 


Grand , whence the Rocket and 
Roarer were seen to the r. From this 
place only a correct idea can be formed 


of the t depth of the cavern, in 
tront which the Grand Fall de- 
scends. While the officers were in this 


singular and not too secure place, the 
sky clouded over and the thunder 
pealed, producing an effect that was 
grand in the extreme, 
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At 5 P.M. the officers reached the 
top of the cliff in safety, to the ex- 
treme surprise of the Indians, who 
had assembled from all quarters, in 
the confident expectation of a catas- 
trophe, in which they were happily dis- 
appointed. The officers then recorded 

eir successful measurement in the 
pages of the book kept at the b., and 
this account has been thence extracted. 

The road from the Falls to the village 
Gerseppa (or Gérusappe) is a mere 
path for Brinjari bullocks, which bring 
up cocoa-nuts from the coast, and re- 
turn laden with rice. It may be said 
to ag ote every difficulty possible to 
roads, being narrow, rough, swampy, 
a perpetual series of ascents and de- 
scents; in short, a mountain y, full 
of rocks, pebbles, and twistings. Add 
to this, it passesthrough a dense jungle 
infested with wild beasts. On the 
other hand, the rays of the sun are 
completely warded off by the branches; 
and the lover of sport may often get a 
shot at the jungle fowl, peacocks, and 
spur fowl, which are here in great 
abundance, and may be seen at every 
glade, showing not much fear of man. 
The monkeys are very numerous. 
There is a very small b, at Gerseppa, 


which centuries ago was a place 
5 


of importance. Mounds of ruins are 
still to be seen in the vicinity, now so 
thickly covered with trees and under- 
wood that it recuires a spade to con- 
vince an unbeliever that they are really 
the débris of houses. At Gerseppa it 
is best to take a boat and proceed by 
water to Honawar. The banks of the 
river are marked by patches of culti- 
vation, and a tiny village here and 
there. Alligators are very numerous 
on the , and may afford some 
diversion and employment for the 
e, 
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ROUTE 23. 


POTHANUR TO BePGR. 104 mM. BY 
MADRAS RLY. Rk8. 32. 

















e 
Namesof |=| Trains. | Remapxs. 
Stations. = 
Pothanur 
Junction,dep 
1. Maddikaré| 6 S,on r. High 
hills with in- 
creasing jun- 
gle. 
2. Walidr. .| 8} — [10.41/Thick jungle. 
8. Konjikod .| 7} 9.89)11.14/8. on 1 Stop 10 
inins, 
4. Pal- § urr-ig f 9.59) 11.38 Hills here trend 
ghat ( dep. 10.5 |12,0 | to N. bearing 
spurs. Stop 
10 mins. 
5. Parle | 6] — {12.19)8, on 1. 
6. Lakadi. .| 91 — |12.528. onr 
7. Watapal- 
liam . | 4110.50} 1.15/8. on r. 
8. Shoranur .| 8}11.20) 1.46/S. onl. Alight 
| here for Ku- 
chi. 
9. Pattambi .| 8111.58) 2.13.8. on 1. Much 
cultivation. 
10. Kutipuram} 11} — | 2.548. onr. Good 
| frait here. 
11. Tirdr 9) 12.43) 3.458. on 1. 
12. Tanur . .| 5) — | 45 8. onl. 
18. Perpengddij §| — { 4.258. onL 
14. Bépur -| 9] 1.80) 4.508. on L 
Total . .{104 





The line as far as Palghat passes 
through a jungle which before the rly. 
was made was famous for the sport it 
afforded, very many tigers and ele- 
eerie having been killed in the neigh- 

urhood of Palghat. Even now 
Waliar is a place where tigers and 
panthers may be found, but itis doubt- 
ful whether elephants pass by now. 
The forest, however, cannot be en- 
tered except from June to November. 
During the rest of the year a deadly 
fever prevails. Palghat is one of the 
5 municipal towns of Malabar, and the 
capital of a T’aluk of the same name, 
containing 325,855 inhab. The town 
itself has a pop. of 30,752 persons, of 
whom 27,128 are Hindus, 3561 Mus- 
lims, 32 Euro and 31 Eurasians. 
Among the Hindts some Nambitri 
Brahmans are to be found, who are a 
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tall, fair and handsome race, They 
claim the whole land on the ground 
that when Parashu Rama created 
Kerala or Malabar by a throw of his 
axe, the sea receding until the weapon 
fell, that deity bestowed the new 
region on them, They are allowed 
to marry as many as 7 wives, and in 
some cases exact a considerable dowry. 
The cadets of the family do not marry 
as a rule, but cohabit with Nair women, 
whoesteem such liaisons agreat honour. 
The Namburis number 7227. Another 
set of Brdhmans of inferior sanctity 
are the Pattdrs, who are Tamils, and 
appear by the census of 1871 to be 
11,072. The cultivating caste else- 
where inthe Madras Presidency called 
Velldlars are here called Nairs. The 
Nair women do not reside with their 
husbands, and are given to the doc- 
trines of free love, associating with 
their admirers only so long as they 
are mutually satisfied. The Nairs are 
clean in their persons. The women 
wear their hair in a large knob on one 
side or on the top of their head. They 
clothe themselves with a single cloth 
reaching from the waist to the middle 
of the leg. Abroad they put another 
similar one over their shoulders, but 
in the house they lay this aside, and 
remain uncovered from their waist 
upwards. In Malabar there are some 
castes of a very degraded character ; 
of these are the Chermars, 99,009 in 
number, who must not come within 
32 ft. of a Nair or 64 of a Brahman. 
Some of the hill tribes rank still lower, 
and must retire 100 paces from a Brah- 
man, and in case of traffic they must 
lay down their goods, retire to the 
ibn distance, and leave the 

argain to be adjusted according to 
the will of their superiors. The dis- 
trict of Palghat had belonged from 
time 4mmemorial to a Nair Raja, who 
in 1757 (see Wilks, vol. i. p. 360) sent 
an embassy to Haidar "Ali asking for 
aid against the Rajds of Cochin and 
Calicut (Kuchi and Kalikot), who 
were pressing him hard. Haidar sent 
his brother-in-law Makhdim Sahib 
with 7000 men and 5 guns to his as- 
sistance, and this is said by Wilks to 
have been the firet Muslim corps that 
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had ever entered Malabdér. The 2| 


Rajds were forced to restore their con- 
quests to the Palghat Raja, and agreed 
to pay 1,200,000 rs. to the Maisur Gov. 
According to the Gazetteer of 8. India, 
p. 528, the fort of Palghat was erected 
in 1764 by Haidar, but its construction 
probably took place in 1757, when the 
troops of that chief first entered the 
county. It stands at the 8.E. corner 
of what used to be the cantonment, 
is square, with round bastions and 
curtains, and is surrounded by a ditch 
21 ft. deep and 15 ft. broad. The 
area within is 150 sq. yds. It was 
taken from Haidar’s troops by Colonel 
Fullarton on the 15th Nov. 1783 (Wilks, 
ii.495). Captain, afterwards Sir Thomas 
Maitland, being in the trenches had 
taken advantage of a heavy fall of 
rain to drive the enemy from the 
covered way, which was not palisaded, 
and pursuing the fugitives through the 
Ist and 2nd gateway, struck such a 

anic into the garrison, as to cause its 
immediate surrender. Colonel Fullar- 
ton, however, was soon after most un- 
reasonably (Ibid. p. 510) compelled to 
evacuate Palghat and restore it to 
Tipu. On the 21st of Sept. 1790, the 
fort was again attacked by the English 
wnder Colonel Stuart, “and as officers 
who had served in the siege of 1833 
(Wilks, vol, iii. p. 79) spoke in high 
terms of the strength of the works, 
as being composed of long blocks of 
granite, so built as to present the end 
instead of the side to the shot, and 
thus resisting the ordinary means of 
effecting a breach, the ordnance was 
prepared on a respectable scale, and 
placed under the direction of Lieut.- 
Colonel Moorhouse, an officer of dis- 
tinguished reputation. The prepara- 
tions were made with corresponding 
care, and at daylight 2 batteries opened 
at distances under 500 yds., one for 
enfilade and the other for breaching; 
the latter, consisting of 8 eighteen- 
ae Ce tat et 

i e 6 of the guns 0 to 
them. In less than 2 hours Gis fort 
was silenced, and before night a.prac- 
ticable breach was effected, but further 
labour was rendered unn by 


ecessary 
the impressjon produced on the gar- 
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rison, who, before daylight, called out 
that they desired to capitulate. The 
terms were soon adjusted in conver- 
sation across the ditch, and soon after 


daylight the rude bridge was launched_ 
| which enabled the besiegers to occupy 


the place, which was found to mount 
60 guns of various calibres. The chief 
condition of surrender was effective 
protection against the Nairs, who had 
joined Colonel Stuart, and were em- 
ployed in the blockade, but on the 
fire of the place being silenced crowded 
the trenches and batteries, anxious for 
sanguinary retaliation, which it re- 
quired very exact arrangements to 
prevent.” This fort has now (1878) 
been converted into a jail. The situa- 
tion of the town is peculiar. It stands 
in a funnel-shaped gap of the W. 
Ghats 20 m. broad, which space was 
some years ago clothed with a stately 
teak forest, but this has given place 
to jungle of smaller growth. The town 
is not visible from the Rly., and the 
trayeller’s b. is a long way off, on the 
r. b. of the Palar, the principal feeder 
of the Panidni or Panaéni r. It is 
generally thought a healthy place, and 
as a proof of this it may be mentioned 
that a European gentleman has resided. 
there about 50 years, and is now past 
70. After Palghat, which is 800 ft. 
above sea-level, the line descends into 
a level country prettily wooded, and 
with very neat villages which show 
abundant evidence of prosperity. 
Bépur is a thriving place, with 5858 
inhab, The hotel is well located, look- 
ing on the sea, with a tolerable garden 
between it and the beach. There are 
4 large upstair rooms, with a billiard 
room and dining-room in the centre. 
The town is on the §. side of the 
Béptr r., across which a ferry-boat 
plies constantly. From the ferry the 
tall white stalk of Mayho and Stanes- 
by’s coffee works looks like a light- 
house. Bépur is a better place for 
embarking in the steamers than Cali- 
cut, as the sea is less heavy, and ships 
are not compelled to lie quite so far 
out. But along this coast in bad 
weather, or at the approach of the 
monsoon, and still more so during the 
monsoon, it is Rot easy to embark in 
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the SLCaIMMers, WHICH are ODLIged vw ile 
2 or 3 m. out. The charges at the 
Bépur Hotel are for breakfast 1 r. 
4a.; for tiffin, hot or cold, 1 r.; for 
dinner, 2 r.; bed 1 r.; tea or coffee, 
and toast, 4.a.; cold bath, 4 a.; hot bath, 
6 a.; room charge, 4 a,, or all included, 
board and lodging, for a single person 
3 r., for a married couple 9 r. 


ROUTE 24. 


SHORANUR TO KUCHi OR KACHHI 
(COCHIN), 72 M. 2 F.; THENCE TO 
QUILON BY ALAPALLI, OR ALAPOLE 
(ALEPPEE), 88 M. 1 F.; THENCE TO 
TRIVANDARAM, 41 M.; TOTAL 202 M. 
2 F. BY PALKI, OR BY PALKI AND 
BOAT. 
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1. Shoranir to Wa-|M.F.| M. F. 
kancheri . |53| 5 8 |& custom- 
x bridged n. and house. 
Shori r.tosumini Suppliese 
of Kudran Pass .[3 1 every de- 
Valkam paure . 0 5 scription. 
Kudratod n. (0 4 
. X n. to Pattikad 1261120] b. Fever 
Bridge and n, . ./0 7 prevalent 
Millakare 3 4 inAp. May, 
Ulurkare . e 31204 June, and 
Nov. Jun- 
gly coun- 
try. 
3. Trichur (Barracks)./2 5 | 91] Pass 
‘ 2 2 heights 
xX vridge to large overed 
pagoda . 4 5 with jun- 
Uragam . : (0 6 vle and de- 
x bridge and Kar- scend to 
wanur r. to Vetti- rice fields. 
nurka Amblam .|2 4} R here 90 
yds. wide. 
4, Miaprénam 1 4] 11 b. Much 
xn.to Jirinjalagudil2 0} rice culti- 
xX $n. by bridges vation; 
Maduwampatt .jl 3} ground 
x bridged n. to much in- 
Backwater 475 tersected 
xX Backwater IL 1 with water 
5. From Road to Kali- courses. 
: kot to 
Peramba- 10] 10 44} Several 
Pass boundary to shops.This 
Palace . , 1 place is 
Pudthenettré . .{1 0 under the 
Vadduthod Rane Collector 
muré wl 5 f Mala-| 
+ beret muré . 0 . 
odangaltr r. 0 
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x to 8. bank and 
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Mauliptiram . (2 
Takka apes aisles 
Amblam 
A'liakal . 
Mukalwattam . 
Vypen Chauki 
x barin boat... 
-staff Kuch 
(Cochin) ; 


Total 
Kuebi 


echeri. 
Thanah & Chauki . ; 


b. t. 0. 
6 5 |Lrge town 
on sen- 
72 2 |shore. 





8 7 jDeepsand, 


vankor 


jetti ‘ 10 1 |Small vil- 
Ar ‘tangalpalli lage. 
Katurpalli. .. 
x 4n. to Mapalh 

(Aleppee) . 
X 2n, to D Paddwm. 
* olanikere 


3 7 |t.s.a town. 


fed . 10 3 
x 2n un, 
chauki za 
x n. to Aripad 
‘“ 11 0 iene vil- 
7 8 |\Large vil- 
lage— 
wooded 
country. 


8 2 
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Ambalam Kovil 
x bape r. to Bak- 
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here, who on intimation from the Resi- 
dent are quite prepared to assist the 
traveller on his way to Trichur. 
Should, however, the Resident be 
inert, as happened in the author's 
case, it is impossible to obtain any 
aid, and the journey becomes imprac- 
ticable. Therefore, as the Resident 
always leaves Trivandaram as soon as 
the weather begins to be warm, and 
retires to the hills, where letters or 
telegrams do not reach him without 
delay, it is always better to apply to 
the Collector of Malabar, who is both 
willing and able to obtain what is 
required for the journey. The Rajas 
of Kuchi and Travankor are most 
courteous to English gentlemen, but it 
is necessary to approach them through 
Total . the English authorities, and when that 
Grand Total . . is done their Highnesses would aid a 
traveller having any claims to atten- 
: tion by sending a palkt and bearers to 
Shorantr, a stat. on the line of the| convey him to Trichur, where he 
Madras Rly., between Palghét and| would be permitted to rest in the 
Bépur, is the place where travellers} lace, and finish his journey to 
should stop if they determine on going| chi by boat, supposing there to be 
overland to Trivandaram, otherwisc | sufficient water, which is not always 
they may embark in a steamer at/| the case in April and May. 
Bépur and go by sea. In thig case| There is much jungle on the rd. to 
they will of course see nothing of the | Trichur, and Major Scott observes in 
intervening country or of the very | his Book of Routes in the Peninsula of 
curious system of lagoons by which | India that “bearers do not like pass- 
Kuchi and Trivandaram are connected. | ing through the jungle at night at the 
See next Route for steamers. _ risk of meeting wild elephants, which 
Shorantir is an extremely disagree- | abound in these parts and are very 
able place to stop at. The t. b. is 1 | troublesome.” At present the risk of 
m. from the stat., and the only way of meeting elephants is not great, but 
reaching it is by walking, which in’ there is still risk of meeting tigers at 
the heat of the sun is a serious matter, night. In fact a few years ago a tiger 
or by going in a bullock-cart, by which walked into Trichir as day dawned, 
it takes 3 of an hour to accomplish the and meeting 2 men who were coming 
trip, ingluding the stoppage at the ont of the town, a butcher and another, 
bridge, where a toll of 4 ands 10 pies he chased them, and as they climbed 
must be paid for each cart. The bridge up a tree he struck at the hindermost 
is very long, and is over the Shori or with such force that he left one of his 
Shorantr r. The b. belongs to the elaws in the trunk at, it is said, nearly 
Réjé of Kuchi (Cochin), and the 13 ft.from the ground, Hethen went 
roles are signed by his minister. The into a shed and lay down, and the 
building is externally clean, but in alarm having spread throigh the town 
1878 the thatched roof was in very the people who had firearms collected, 
bad repair, as also the bath-room. The and with them came Captain Albert 
place has an evil reputation for snakes, Clay and another officer. It happened 
and is terribly hot, but it is the nearest that a bird alighted on the wall of the 
t to Trichir, and the Rajas of shed, and the tiger reared himself up 
ghi and Travankor keep agents on hearing the fluttering, and go ex4 
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posed his head above the wall, when 

a general volley laid him dead. He 

was what the Indians call a pedda 

feeb that is, the largest kind of royal 
ger. 

From June to October travellers 
can proceed the whole way from 
Trichur to Kuchi by boat. The place 
of embarkation is within 4 a m. 

Kachhi, Kuchi, or Kuchtbandar, 
(Cochin), is a municipal town with 
13,840 inhabitants, of whom 10,132 
are Hindus, 2183 Muslims, 125 Euro- 
peans, and 1400 Eurasians. It belongs 
to the English, though it gives name 
to a small native principality extend- 
ing over the adjacent territory, and 
was formerly the capital of the Raja. 
The present ruler of Kuchi is named 
Rama Varma. He is a Kshatriya by 
caste, was born on the 11th May, 1835, 
began to rule 28th March, 1864, and 
was made a K.§.I. in 1871. His High- 
ness has some knowledge of English, 
and is an excellent scholar in Sanskrit. 
According to tradition the Rajas of 
Kuchi hold their territory in right’ of 
descent from Cheruman Perumal, who 
governed all Kerala, that is, the whole 
coast of Malabdér and Travankor, as 
Viceroy of the Chola kings in the begin- 
ning of the 9th cent. A.D., and after- 
wards established his independence. 
The genealogy cannot be traced beyond 
Vira Verula, who died 28th April, 
1549. His successor and 2 princes 
were killed in battle against the 
Zamorin of Kalikot, January 27th, 
1565, and the next Raja was also 
killed in battle at Pudikava, February 
10th, 1565. Kuchi or Cochin contains 
7 districts : Kuchi, Kanantr, Magan- 
poe dear Trichur, Tallapalli, Chittur, 
and Kodangalur or Cranganore (the 
name Cranganore is not given in the 
map of §, India, but Kodangalur is). 
elhe total area is 1361 sq. m. and the 
pop. 598,353. The Revenue averages 
about 1,300,000 rs. The State is in 
subsidiary alliance with the Britigh 
Government under a treaty which 
dates 17th October, 1809, which was 
entered into on the gg Lercersage of a 
rebellion against the British, raised 
by Kuchi and Travankor. By this 
treaty Kuchi agreed to pay a tribute 
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of 276,037 rs. which has since been 
reduced to 200,000 rs. The Resident 
for Travankor is also Resident for 
Kuchi. 
So early as 1508 Albuquerque erected 
a fortress here, the first possessed by 
the Portuguese in India. In 1663, 
after the expulsion of the Portuguese, 
the Raja ceded the town to the Dutch, 
who made it the capital of their pos- 
sessions in India, and raised its trade 
to a very flourishing state. They con- 
verted the cathedral into a warehouse ; 
and, the bigoted tyranny of the Roman 
Catholics being at an end, Hindu, 
Muhammadan, and Arab traders fre- 
quented the port in great numbers. 
, The town is situate at the N. extremity 
,of a spit of land about 12 m. long, 
but whose greatest breadth little ex- 
ceeds 1 m., while it often narrows to 
4 of that width. It is almost insu- 
lated by inlets of sea and estuaries of 
streams flowing from the W. Ghats. 
Indeed, the backwater is of such 
extent as to be of paramount import- 
vance to the place, and to supply in a 
great degree the place of roads. This 
backwater extends §. nearly to Kayan 
Kulam, and N. about 40 m. to Chaitwa. 
In its course it throws out many rami- 
fications in an E, direction, and to the 
W. it communicates with the sea by 
3 estuaries, at Chaitwa, Kodangaluir 
(Cranganore), and Kuchi (Cochin). 
It is very shallow in many places, 
more particularly in the N. part of 
the Chaitwa branch, but between the 
inlets at Kodangalur and Kuchi, and 
Kuchi and Alapalli, it is at all times 
navigable, both for passage and cargo 
boats. It shoals, however, from Ala- 
ar to the bar of Ivika (spelled 
viker or Aibika in Thornton’s Gazet- 
teer) near Kayan Kulam. During 
the rains every part is navigable, flat- 
bottomed boats being employed ; but 
for the conve of small merchan- 
dize canoes drawing but little water 
are preferred. The back-water is 
affected by the tides, which rise about 
2 ft., and flow at the rate of 24 m. 
an hour. It is tortuous in its course 
and somewhat sluggish, but affords 
to the merchant a safe and conveni- 


ent means of transport for his goods, 
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as also to the cultivator of carrying 
his produce, without much trouble 
or expense, to the best market. It 
is also a very important advantage 
that this communication is open at all 
seasons of the year. The cargo-boats 
are covered with bambt or reed mats, 
by which the goods are protected both 
from the sun and rain. Kuchi is the 
only port 8. of Bombay in which large 
ships can be built. In 1820-21 three 
frigates were built here for the Royal 
Navy. Smaller vessels for the Indian 
Navy have likewise been built, and 
many merchant ships of from 500 to 
1000 tons burthen, For the construc- 
tion of ships there is excellent teak in 
abundance. There is, however, a bar 
at the mouth of the harbour which is 
a serious obstruction, Horsburgh says 
it is practicable for a drawing 14 
or 15 ft. of water. Within, under the 
old walls of the fort, the depth is 4 or 
5 fathoms. 

Kuchti is a well-built town, about 1 
m. long and 4 a m. broad. In 1776 
the state of Kuchi was subjugated by 
Haidar, In 1792 Tipu ceded the 
sovereignty to the British. In 1796 
it was taken by the British from the 
Dutch, and in 1806, or, according to 
another account, in 1814, the fortifica- 
tions were, by command of Govern- 
ment, blown up with gunpowder. 
The explosion thiew down or shattered 
all the best houses, and most of the 
Dutch families who could afford it left 
the place. Thus, by a barbarous and 
impolitic measure the place was half 
ruined, A few Dutch families still 
remain, and there is an old Dutch 
Church on the N.W. side of the town, 
in which the Protestant missionary 
officiates. 

Kuchi is most remarkable as the 
residence of the black and the white 
Jews, who inhabit the suburbs of 
Kalvati and Mottancheri, which extend 
about 4am. along the backwater to 
the 8.E. of the town. In Mottancheri 
there is a large but not very handsome 
Kétdaram, or palace, of the Raja, and 
close to it is the synagogue of the 
white Jews, or Jews of Jerusalem, 
who are said to have arrived in India 
ata much more recent date than the 
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black Jews, whose residence dates 
from time immemorial. The white 
Jews inhabit the upper part of Jews’- 
town, the black Jews the lower part. 
There are also a great number of black 


Jews in the interior, their principal 
towns being Iritur, Parir, Chenotta, 
and Maleb. There is every reason for 


believing that the black Jews were 
established at Kodangulir (Cranga- 
nore) in the 8rd or 4th cent. A.D. 
They possess @ copper grant from the 
Br Prince of Malabar, confer- 
ring the said place upon them, and 
dated 388 A.D., or, according to Hamil- 
ton, 490. Their synagogue is a plain 
edifice, with a small , in which 
is a rude clock, 200 years old. The 
floor is neatly paved with china, and 
there is a gilt recess at one end, veiled 
with a rich curtain. Behind this are 
folding doors, and within these are 5 
copies of the Pentateuch in silver 
cases, with covers of rich brocade. 
On one is a crown of gold presented 
by Colonel Macaulay, a former Resi- 
dent, The copies are written im 
Hebrew on vellum, and in such a 
beautiful character as to match en- 
graving. In these synagogues the 
women sit apart from the men in a 
gallery hidden with railings and net- 
work, Kuchi 1s famous for cutaneous 
diseases, and especially for elephan- 
tiasis, which is sometimes called the 
Cochin leg. These diseases are said 
to be owing to the badness of the 
water, as well as to the dissolute 
habits and want of cleanliness of the 
people. From the proximity of Kuchi 
to the sea, its low site, and the soil 
being loose sand, the ground on which 
the town stands is damp, and water is 
found just below the surface. This 
water is brackish and unwholesome, but 
thelowerordersmake use of it, and suffer 
in consequence. Indeed the unwholes 
someness of the water is so much a re- 
cognized fact that Government causes 
asupply of drinking water to be brought 
mm boats from a r., near the village of 
Alwai, 15 m. distant. This stream, 
rising in the hill country to the N.K., 
empties itself into the backwater a 
few m. above Kuchi. As it passes the 
village Alwai, the water is extremely 
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pure, and great numbers of the inhab. 
of Kuchi resort thither to bathe. 

There is an interesting sect of 
Christians at Kuchi, the Nazardnis, 
They are often termed Nestorians, 
though they themselves do not accept 
the name. They ascribe their conver- 
sion to the preaching of St. Thomas, 
and until the arrival of the Portuguese 
they were a united church, holding 
a simple faith, and viewing with ab- 
hhorrence many of the doctrines and 
practices of the Church of Rome. As 
early as the 9th cent. they were high 
in favour with the Raja of Travan- 
kor. Eventually they became inde- 
pendent and elected a sovereign of 
their own; and though subsequently 
they had to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the Kuchi Raja, they still 
preserved many of their privileges. 
From the Portuguese they suffered 
much persecution to compel them to 
become Roman Catholics. When the 
rule of the Portuguese ceased they 
escaped from this thraldom, but they 
‘were left with a divided church, 
aud those who still styled themselves 
Syrian Christians had become imbued 
with the doctrines of their persecutors, 
At present the Syrian and Roman 
Catholic services are performed at 
times in the same church. The Syrian 
division of the church now receives a 
superior from the Patriarch of Antioch. 
though before the Portuguese persecu- 
tion they were governed by a succes- 
sion of Bishops, who received both 
their ordination and mission from the 
Nesterian Patriarch of Mosul. * 

‘ > Should it be wished to proceed to Bépur 
from Kuchi the traveller must cross the bar 
in boats 3 f. to Vaipen. The road is very 

sandy, and only brackish water is obtainable 
in this march. 

+ The stats. as far as Pondni (Panidni) are un- 
gtd villages or small towns. The road 
@5 throughout sandy. 

Pondni or Paniani, called by the natives 
(according to Hamilton) Panang Wakal, in 
Jat. 10° 48’, long. 75° 58’, is a seaport town 
with,11,422 inhab. It is situate on the S. side 
of the r. of the same name, which rises in 
Koimbatir, and after a course of 128 m. here 
disembogues into the sea. It 1s navi 
only for canoes as far as Palghat, 63 mm. 
the sea ; but its general 
during the monsoon, and a bar at its m - 
Pantant its being available for other vessels. 


was before the time of Tipu a much | 
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A'lanalli (Aleppee), spelled Aula- 

lay in the trigonometrical survey, 
ies in lat. 9° 30’, long. 76° 24’. and is 
the chief seaport of the principality 
of Tiruvankodu (Travankor). The 
English had formerly a factory here. 
The trade in betel, coir, pepper, and 
cardamoms is very considerable. Down 
to this port, too, through the back- 
waters from Kuchi, vast quantities 
of timber, the produce of the Raja’» 
forests, are floated. There is also an 
establishment for building small craft, 
belonging to the Raj4. There is no 
shelter for large ships ; but owing to 
the sea having encroached on the land 
in this locality, a bank of soft mud 
subtends the shore, so that a large 
vessel may anchor 4 m. out, in about 
5 fathoms water. in some degree pro- 
tected by this bank, and with less risk 
than on any other part of the coast. 
The backwater and rs. at A’lapalli 
abound with large and fierce alliga- 
tors, which often make prey of human 
beings. 

The rd. from A‘lapalli to Kuchi 
through the villages of Kunjetti and 
Marawakad, lies through very deep 
sand. : 

Shareerre or Shirarai is a small vil- 
lage, and the r. to be crossed before 


more flourishing place, but his oppression 
reduced it considerably. It is the head- 
Ale of the Mapilahs, and the place where 
their Tdngal, or high priest, resides. Tl» 
functionary claims descent from ’Ali and 
Fatimah, the son-in-law and daughter of Mu- 
hammad. His office, in conformity with the 
custom of Malabar, is hereditary in the female 
line. The town is chiefly inhabited by Mus- 
lims, who have 40 mosques. It is b. in a 
sti png Manner on a sandy plait, and there 
are about 500 stone houses, 2 storeys high ; 
the rest are huts. A large part of the popula- 
tion is employed in fishing. Others are sea- 
men, and besides coasting craft, there are 
vessels that sail to Bombay, Surat, and 

ras, and even as far as Arabia aud Cal- 
eutta, chrrying on a trade principally in 
epper, betel, rice, cocoa-nuts, iron, and 
‘imber. The imports are grain, sugar, and 
spices, and also salt, the home oi Mara 
by ibe aap not being sufficient. idni 
is likely to derive additional importance from 
being very near the terminus of the Madras 


ble | Riy. at Bépur. After leaving Panini, there 
m ; 
Jowness, except | baggage 12 hours to cross. There is no road 


is a backwater which it takes a corps with 


between Tanur and Chaliam, and thence for 


7% m. it passes throu ve d, 
Hipts is 20 ma N. of Pomans, sd a 
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reaching if has always a 
of water, so near the sea. 
stage, the Sirupalli r. is fordable at 
ebb-tide, but at other times must be 
crossed in boats. Karndgdpal]}i is a 
middling village, Kayan Kulam a 
large one. The rd. is tolerable to 
Alapalli, whence it passes through 
deep sand. Parrakdd was once a 
place of considerable trade, and is 
still populous, There is a Roman 
Syrian Church ; and the Kétdrams, or 
palaces, of the Rajds of Travankor 
and Chambagacheri, and a large pa- 
goda, are worth notice. 

Kollam (according to Caldwell) 
(Quilon), a town with about 20,000 
inhab., is situate on tbe sea coast, 
in a bight, where there is secure 
anchorage for ships about 3 m. from 
the fort. It was from 1809 to 1830 
the head-quarters of a subsidiary force 
of 5 regiments and a company of 
artillery, but the garrison has for the 
last 26 years been limited to a single 
regiment. The cantonment is to the 
E. of the town, and stands on ground 
rising by a gentle ascent from the 
sea. It includes an area of nearly 
6 m. jn circumference. There are 
barracks and other buildings requisite 
for the large foree above mentioned, 
and also an Episcopal Church. In 
apite of the withdrawal of the large 
force which occupied it for so many 
years, Kollam still possesses exten- 
sive bazars and several Parsi shops, 
well supplied with articles from Bom- 
bay. Kollam is a place of great 
antiquity, and is said to have been 
originally founded in 825 A.p, The 
natives of this part of Malabar, both 
Hindus and Christians, date their era 
from the epoch of its foundation. 
The first Archbishop of Goa, Alexius 
Menezes, held here his first conference 
with the St. Thomas Christians, when 
he induced a large portion of them 
to renounce Nestorianism and join 
the Roman. Catholic Church, to which 
they still continue united. The British 

: is a fine building. It lies 
N. of the cantonment, and commands 
a beautiful view of the backwater and 
adjacent country. Near it isan ancient 
pagoda dedicated to Krishna, Prior to 


t depth 
n the next 
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1829 the Court of Appeal and Office 
of the Diwan, or Minister, were at 
Kollam, but were removed to Trivanda- 
ram when the present Réja4 mounted 
the throne. There is excellent water 
commuhication the whole way to Tri- 
vandaram, by means of canals dug 
parallel to the low sandy coast, and 
connecting the different backwaters. 
The military rd. is comparatively dis- 
used. Water communication is still 
more in vogue to Alapalli and Kuch, 
though the rd. is practicable for cattle 
and horses, We Mires coe for wheel 
carriages. phatemar (pattymar) 
will reach Kananur by ones 5 or 6 
days from Kollam, so that a sea passage 
is the most convenient. 

Anjutenga.—A few m. distant from 
this place, and due W. of it on the 
sea-caast, is Anjutenga or Anjengo, 
where the KE. I. C. had a factory of 
some importance established so early 
as 1684, and withdrawn in 1813. 
Anjutenga is situate in lat. 8° 40’, 
long. 76° 49’, and is remarkable as the 
birthplace of Sterne’s Eliza, “a lady,” 
says Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, 
“with whom I had the pleasure of 
being acquainted at Bombay, whose 
refined taste and elegant accomplish- 
ments require no encomiums from my 
pen.” The same author adds, “Anjengo 
likewise gave birth to Robert Orme, a 
writer who has been frequently deno- 
minated the British Thucydides, and 
the father of Oriental history. This 
amiable man (born in 1728, and who 
died in England in 1801) was the 
2nd son of Dr. Alexander Orme, who 
came to India as an adventurer in 
1706.” 

The coast near Anjutenga is hilly 
and romantic, and there is usually a 
violent surf, impassable by an English 
boat. During the beginning of the 
8.W. monsoon, the sea presents ar? 
awful spectacle ; the billows rising to 
a great height, and breaking on the 
shore with a report equal to that of 
the loudest cannon. Each ninth wave 
is said to be larger than the rest, and 
apparently threatens to submerge the 
whole settlement. During the rainy 
season it is curious to watch the shoals 
of fresh-water fish that are swept 
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down by the floods across the bar into Anjengo in 1772. He describes him- 
the sea, where numbers of the larger self as living in the verandah of a 
marine fish are assembled to devour cottage, thatched with palmyra leaves, 
them wholesale. Anjengo is famous and so small that a sofa which he 
for the pepper-vine and cassia. The brought from Bombay could not enter 
pepper-vine, being incapable of sup: the'door. The inhab. are still, as he 
porting itself, is entwined round poles, states, for the most part Christians 
or planted near mango-trees, or others |of the Romish Church, poor and 
with straight high stems, as the jac. , wretchedly ignorant. The chief point 
The lower branches of these are stripped , of difference, indeed, between them 
off, and the vine covers it with grace-| and their Hindu neighbours is that 
ful festoons and rich bunches of fruit. | their women cover the upper part of 
The vines begin to bear in the 4th} their bodies. The country round An- 
year, or occasionally not till the 6th. “utenga exhibits a charming variety of 
The leaf is large and of a bright’ river, lake, rock, and forest. The birds 
green ; the blossoms are small, and of are remarkable for the beauty of their 
a greenish white. They appear in plumage, particularly some kinds of 
June soon after the rains commence; parroquets, and the Attinga bird, or 
and are succeeded by bunches of green pied bird of Paradise (picus orien- 
berries, which turn brown and hard as ¢alis), with a purple crest, snow-white 
they ripen. The pepper is gathered feathers, and long tail, Reptiles are 
in February, when its appearance is very numerous; and among snakes the 
the same as we see in Europe. The Amphisbena, or double-headed snake, 
cassia resembles the bay-tree, of which is remarkable, as also the crescent 
it is a species. It is called cassia snake, 2 or 3 in. long, with a head 
lignea, to distinguish it from the shaped like a crescent. The curious 
laurus cinnamomum, or true cinna- fish called the hippocampus is very 
mon, to which it is very inferior. The common. 

leaves of the cassia are smaller and Attangadi is notable as the resi- 
more pointed than those of the laurel, dence of the Tamburettis, or Princesses 
while those of the cinnamon are still who had been from time immemorial 
more delicate. The blossoms of both. queens of Tiruvankodu, until Raja 
like the flowers of the arbutus, hang Martanda Deva Varmah, who died in 
in white fragrant bunches. The fruit 1758, persuaded the reigning Tambu- 
resembles a small acorn. The young retti to resign the sovereign authority 
leaves and tender shoots are bright to the Rajds, both for herself and her 
red, changing to green asthey approach successors. A treaty to this effect 
maturity. They taste like cinnamon, was accordingly inscribed on a silver 
but the inner bark is the only valuable plate, and ratified by the most solemn 
part of the tree. This is carefully imprecations. 1t is surprising that no 
peeled, cut in pieces, dried in the sun, account of this place is to be found in 
and then exported. The tree decays the Gazetteers or topographical works 
on losing its bark, and is cut down, relating to India. Forbes, in his 
and the roots throw up fresh shoots. “ Oriental Memoirs,” merely mentions 
It is also raised from seeds. it with regard to an anecdote, confirma- 
The town of Anjutenga is situate on tion of.which he obtained there. The 
ea narrow strip of land, running from story was told a Mr. Grose, and 
N.W. to 8.H., in which latter direction purported that a bar woman, who 
is the sea, and to the N.K. an exten- had lived in the service of an English 
sive backwater. It consists of 2 paral- lady, visited Attangadi, and appeared 
lel rows of houses, with a fort at the | in the queen’s presence with her bosom 
S.H. extremity, b. in 1695; and the ‘covered. This is contrary to the cus- 
Portuguese Church and English burial- | tom of Malabdér and Tiruvankodu, 
ground at the N.W. Forbes. the;| where all females are naked to the 
auther of the Oriental Memoirs, was waist. The queen of Attinga was so 
appointed a Member of the Council of offended at this deviation from the 
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usage of the country, which she re- 
garded as an insult to herself, that 
she ordered the unfortunate woman’ 
breasts to be cut off, a mandate which 
was rigorously put in execution 
Forbes mentions that, at the close o: 
the 17th cent., the Mapilahs attacked 
the English chief of Anjengo and hii 
suite, who were paying a public visi! 
to the queen of Attinga, and put them 
all to death close to her palace ; and, 
in some instances, in her very pre: 
sence, in spite of her efforts to restrain 
their fury. In 1685 the queen of 
Attinga fell in love with a young 
Englishman, who was sent to her with 
the customary annual presents, and 
offered him her hand. This he de- 
clined, but remained with her some 
months, and departed loaded with gifts. 

Tricandaram, in lat. 8° 28’, long. 
77° 2', is the capital of the province 
of Tiruvankodu (Travankor), and is 
situated about 15 m.in a dircct line 
from the sea, with which it is nearly on a 
level. There are no means of estimat- 
ing the population, but the town is 
large, lying outside the fort, in which 
the Raja and his family reside, and 
extending chiefly towards the N. 
At the extremity of the town, in that 
direction, are the barracks and the 
old cantonment, formerly occupied by 
a regiment of Native Infantry and a 
detachment of Artillery, and now the 
head-quarters of the Nair Brigade. A 
m, to the E. of the fort, and elevated 
considerably above it, is the Resi- 
dency, near which the medical officer 
resides, the hospital and the lines for 
the escort being close at hand. The 
fort is about } a m. sq., and has no 
ditch. The walls are of mud, with 
the exception of part of the W. and 
N. sides, which are faced with stone. 
About 5000 peoplereside within the fort, 
but the population of the town without 
the wallsis very much larger. The late 
Rajé was a man well versed in Euro- 
pean science and literature, but still, 
strangely enough, a bigoted follower 
of the Hindu religion. In 1837 he 
erected on an eminence outside the 
town, and 195 ft. above the sea, an 
o 78 ft. long from E. to W. 
and 88 ft. broad. It contains a transit 
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instrument, a transit clock, 2 mural 
circles, an altitude instrument, an 
azimuth instrument, and 2 powerful 
telescopes, one a refractor, and the 
other a reflector ; as well as meteoro- 
logical, magnetic, and pendulum ap- 
paratus. The Raja was a considerable 
contributor to the Great Exhibition, 
and the ivory chair he presented tu 
the Queen was one of the most beautiful 
objects exhibited. It is now placed in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 1» 
the throne on which the Queen sits 
when she holds a Chapter of the 
Garter. 

The area of Travankor is 6653} sq. 
m., and by a census taken on the 18th 
of May, 1875, the pop. is 2,311,379. 
The number of houses 15 506,914. The 
gross revenue in 1873-4 was £535,000: 
derived from land, £240,000; cus- 
toms, £38.000; tobacco, £90,000 ; salt 
(monopoly), £100,000 ; cardamoms 
(monopoly). £20,000 ; excise on spirits, 
£12,000; judicial fees, £14,000 ; timber 
(monopoly), £10,000; miscellancous, 
£11,000. The gross expenditure for 
the same year was £532,000, public 
works alone costing £100,000. The 
Nair Brigade cost £15,000 ; charitable 
houses, £30,000 ; education, science, 
and art, £12,000. The products are 
pepper and cardamoms, nutmegs and 
cloves, cocoa-nuts, the areca nut. and 
‘ice, which is much grown in the flat 
country near Cape Kumari (Comorin), 
called Nanjindd. Coffee is grown by 
European planters, and is becoming a 

aluable export. The forests contain 
valuable timber, especially teak, an- 
jelli, ebony, and blackwood, and 
warm with elephants, tigers, leopards, 
panthers, including the black species, 
‘ears, bisons, elks, deer, and nilgans. 
The present Mahdrajah’s family 
name is Tripathathu Swarupam, but 
“is official name with titles is Shri 
Pathmanabha Dausa Vanji_ Bala 
Réma Varma Kulashagara Kiritapati 
Manné Sultan Mahardj Raji Rama 
Raja Bahadur Shamshir jang. H.H. 
is alsoa G.C.S.I. He is 44 years old. 
H.H. speaks Malayalam as his mother 
tongue, and is acquainted with Mara. 
thi, Tamil, Telugu and Hindystani. 
He is very learned in Sanskrit, and 
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has an extraordinary mastery of 
English. He is a proficient in music. 
According to tradition H.H. is des- 
cended from the eldest son of Shera- 
man Permal, to whom his father 
assigned Travankor as his portion 
about 1500 years ago, according to 
some in the 9th cent. A.D., but 
Ponai Thoma, on reaching Cran- 
ganore, 345 A.D., found him then 
reigning (see “Gazetteer of S. India,” 
p. 595). However, the present Malay- 
tlam era, Known as the Quilon era, 
dates from A.D. 825, and the names 
of the successive Rajds from that 
time are preserved. There are authen- 
tic histories of the events which took 
place during the last 2 cent., and of 
the conquests made by the State of 
Travankor during that period. The 
history of the celebrated Lines of 
Travankor, an attack upon which 
occasioned the war with Tipu in 1790, 
is given by Wilks, vol. iii, pp. 30-64. 
The Dutch took Kuchi (Cochin) and 
Kodangaliur (Cranganore) in 1662, and 
Ayakottei, which was on the N. end 
of the island of Vipur, that stretches 
20 m. from the estuary of Kodangalur, 
N., to that of Kuchi, 8. In 1663 they 
made a treaty with the Raja of Pora- 
kad (called by them Porca), by which 
it was agreed that he should pull 
down 200 cubits of the wall built 
against Kuchi. Now Porakdd is 40 
m. 8. of Kuchi, but the stipulation 
shews that lines of defence existed in 
that region more than 2 cent. ago. 
However, in 1759 the Zamorin of 
Kalikot overran the territory of 
Kuchi, the Raj& of which latter 
place called in the aid of Travankor, 
whose troops expelled the Zamorin’s 
army, and for that service obtained 
& strip of land from the hills to the 
estuary which washes the island of 
pip. There they at once erected a 
e of works, which cut the territory 
of Kuchi (Cochin) into 2 parts, the N. 
being N. of the defences. In 
1775 Haidar’s general, Sardér Khan, 
attacked the Dutch fort of Chetwa, 
10 m. N. of Kodangalir, and the 
Réj& of Travankor, alarmed pro- 
bably at this invasion, bought a piece 
of land in Vipin from the 
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continued his lines across that island. 
‘“‘ These lines, although very sufficient 
with regard to the dimensions and 
construction of the ditch and rampart, 
were more imposing than effectual, as 
throughout the dangerous extent of 30 
m. few points were closed in the rear, 
and these imperfectly, so that nearly 
the whole would fall on carrying a 
single point.” In 1789 Tipu resolved 
to attack these lines on the ground 
that they intersected the country of 
his tributary, the Raja of Kuchi 
(Cochin) and were b. on his property. 
A long discussion with the British 
Government terminated at the end of 
1789 in Tipu’s making the threatened 
attack. “His camp was established 
at about 6 m. to the N. of the princi- 
pal gate of the lines; and on the 
night between the 28th and 29th of 
Decemaber, he ordered the following 
disposition : 2 Kushuns of regular in- 
fantry, all the cavalry and irregular 
infantry, accompanied by the spear- 
men of the royal retinue, to indicate 
his own presence, were ordered to 
manceuvre at daylight in front of the 
principal gate, and at 10 o’clock, P.M., 
he marched with 14,000 infantry, and 
500 pioneers, by a circuitous rte., dis- 
covered to him by a native of the 
country, to turn the rt. flank of the 
lines, which terminated at a precipice, 
supposed to be inaccessible. The de- 
monstrations in front drew the atten- 
tion of the enemy, as had been ex- 
pected ; and he found himself soon 
after daylight in possession of a con- 
siderable extent of rampart on the rt. 
flank almost without opposition. It 
was his object to gain the gate about 
9 m. from the point of entrance; to 
open it to the division manceuvring 
in its front, and to establish his whole 
army within the lines in one day. 
Although the opposition was feeble it 
was near 9 o’clock before the whole of 
the troops had entered, and were pre- 
pared to advance in force. After he 
had advanced between 2 and 3 m. 
some distant movements were per- 
ceived, and the Sultén thinking it 
possible that he might not fully 
accomplish his object on that day 
and be obliged to take post and 
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bring up his guns, ordered the 
pioneers to throw down a certain 
portion of the rampart into the ditch 
(about 16 ft. wide and 2 ft. deep), and 
to make a wide and solid road, and 

communication with the camp. 
The pioneers had been marching nearly 
12 hours, and were not much disposed 
to vigorous exertion: the berm as 
well as the ditch was overgrown with 
thorny shrubs and bambis, and the 
work proceeded very tardily. In the 
meanwhile the troops advanced in 1 
column along the rampart, the Tra- 
vankoreans retreating from each suc- 
cessive tower, the resistance at eac 
successively increasing, until the 
column approached a building within 
the works, constituting a square enclo- 
sure made use of as a magazine, store- 
house, and barracks. The fugitives 
knew that support was at hand, but 
were not as yet in sufficient strength 
to maintain themselves; they, however, 
made a stand at this square, and drew 
into it a small gun, and some grape 
from their now useless lines, which 
did good service against the head of 
the column ; the casualties of the day 
had fallen heavily on the leading 
corps; and the Sultan ordered up a 
fresh and select one, with orders to 
carry the building at the point of 
the bayonet, the corps relieved being 
directed to fall into the rear. The 
order, besides being ill-executed, was 
misapprehended ; and at the moment 
this corps was about to retire along 
the flank of the column, a party of 
about 20 men, which the Travan- 
koreans had sent into the thick cover 
which here approached within a few 
yds. of the rampart, threw in a regular 
platoon on the flank, which killed the 
officer commanding, and threw the 
corps into inextricable disorder and 
flight, The relieving corps, awkwardly 
advancing along the same flank, was 
met and checked by an impetuous 
mass of fugitives; the next corps 
caught the infection, the panic became 
general, and the confusion irretriev- 
able. The Sultan himself was borne 
away in the crowd; the rear, now 
become the front, rushed into the 
jntended rd, across the ditch, which 
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had been no farther prepared than by 
cutting down the underwood, and 
throwing a part of the rampart on the 
berm ; the foremost leaped or were 
forced into the ditch ; and such was 
the pressure of the succeeding mass, 
that there was no alternative but to 
follow. The undermost, of course, 
were trampled to death, and in a 
short time the bodies, by which the 
ditch was nearly filled, enabled the 
remainder to pass over. The Sultan 
was precipitated with the rest, and 
was only saved by the exertions of 
some steady and active Chélas, who 


h raised him on their shoulders, and 


enabled him to ascend the counter- 
scarp, after having twice fallen back 
in the attempt to clamber up; and 
the lameness, which occasionally con- 
tinued until his death, was occasioned 
by the severe contusions he received 
on this occasion. His palankeen re- 
mained in the ditch, the bearers 
having been trodden to death; his 
seals, rings, and personal ornaments, 
fell as trophies into the hands of the 
enemy; and the fortune of a day, 
which was turned by 20 men, cost the 
Sultan’s army upwards of 2000. The 
English despatches of that period des- 
cribe the ditch to have been filled 
with bales of cotton by the Mysoreans, 
for the purpose of passing in, and that 
the accidental inflammation of that 
substance had compelled them to seek 
another passage. All the Mysoreans 
with whom the author has conversed, 
deny the-existence of a bale of cotton 
in the army; but all affirm that the 
mass of bodies in the ditch were con- 
sumed by fire after the retreat ; fuel, 
as they suppose, having been added 
for the p by the Travankoreans. 
But when the mass of wood felled for 
clearing the rd., the combustible mate- 
rials of their dress, and the contents 
of their cartouch boxes are considered, 
an accidental spark, near the close of 
the retreat, may furnish a sufficient 
explanation of the fact to those who 
have witnessed similar scenes. 

“ The Sultan, on clearing the ditch, 
made the best of his way on foot 
towards camp, but was soon furnished 
with the conveyance of a common 
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duli to bear him unperceived to his 
tent. In a mixed paroxysm of rage 
aud humiliation, he swore that he 
would remain fixed gn that encamp- 
ment until he should carry that con- 
temptible wall. He accordingly 
ordered the recall of Burhanu’d-din 
from Kurg, and of nearly the whole 
of his detachments for the conversion 
of the infidels from Malabar. Battering 
guns were to be brought from Seringa- 
patam and Bengalur. 

“Cannon and equipments of every 
description, suited to the siege of a 
regular place of strength, slowly 
arrived for the reduction of this 
miserable wall. Before the Sultan 
would repeat the assault, a series of 
approaches were carried to the counter- 
scarp, the ditch was filled, and a prac- 
ticable breach effected nearly } of a 
m. in extent; the Raja attempted to 
supply by numbers what he wanted 
in skill and discipline, but these very 
numbers contributed to spread panic : 
the resistance was contemptible, and 
the Sultan’s army entered Travan- 
kor. * *% * 

“ Before leaving Travankor, the 
effectual demolition of the lines was 
rendered a sort of public ceremony ; 
the whole army off duty was regularly 

raded without arms, and marched 
in divisions to the appointed stations ; 
the Sultan, placed on an eminence, 
set the example of striking the first 
stroke with a pick-axe ; the ceremony 
was repeated by the courtiers and 
chiefs, the followers of every descrip- 
tion, bankers, money-changers, shop- 
keepers, and the mixed crowd of fol- 
lowers were all ordered to assist the 
soldiers, and the whole was razed to 
the ground in 6 days.” 

The Ghats in the vicinity of Trivan- 
daram are worth exploring, for the 
stenery is singularly beautiful, and 
game of all kinds abounds. The tra- 
veller may proceed 16 m. to Ariendd 
by a tolerable rd., which frequently 
traverses, however, large tracts of rice 
grounds and steep ridges covered with 
jungle. The 2nd march, crossing 
several elevated ridges, is to Kavi- 
atten Kudal, 8 m. nearer to the base 
of the hills. The rd. is tolerably good 
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and passes through a very picturesque 
undulating country much covered with 
jungle. The encamping-place at Ka- 
viatten Kudal is on the banks of a 
branch of the Karamoné r., and ig 
only 430 ft. above the sea. The 3rd 
march conducts the traveller to a high 
part, though not to the summit of the 
hills. Yhe rd. lies through lonely 
forests and over wooded ridges to the 
Attiar, a small r. at the foot of the 
hills, and 1230 ft. above the sca. 
Hence the ascent is more steep, 
through a dense and almost impene- 
trable forest of magnificent trees, 
which form a canopy impervious to 
the sun, and beneath which the tem- 
perature is cool and pleasant. The 
traveller now comes to a ridge, a kind 
of promontory or projection of rock, 
on which are the remains of an old 
barrier, and whence there is a magni- 
ficent view of the plain below. Beyond 
this is a plateau covered with noble 
forest trees, which is terminated by 
another ridge, and beyond this again 
is a dense low jungle, the abode of 
elephants and innumerable wild 
beasts. The course now turns to the 
rt., over very rough ground, and an 
encamping-place may be selected near 
one of the rivulets of deliciously cool 
water, which here flow dawn from the 
hills. The height is here about 4000 
ft. and the thermometer falls to 65° 
Fan, in the morning. The view to 
the 8. of the Agastya peak, towering 
up 7000 ft., now capped with clouds 
and now glittering in the sunlight, is 
frum this spot truly grand. It is 
requisite to light great piles of wood 
to scare away the wild beasts, and 
to give warmth to the natives, who 
suffer pitiably from the cold of these 
elevated regions. On the 4th morning 
a march of 2 m. carries the traveller 
to the Very summit of the Ghats, 
whence he has a magnificent view on 
each side of the hills, as well over 
the Tiruvankodu country to the sea on 
the W., as towards Papanasham in the 
Tinnevelli Collectorate to the E. The 
elevation is here about 6000 ft., and 
the climate not dissimilar to the 
Nilgiris. The whole surface of the 
table land is trampled all over by 
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elephants, who make this a favourite 
resort from the jungles below. Tigers 
too are very numerous, and may be 
easily hunted out of the sholas, or 
open patches of jungle. 


ROUTE 25. 


BY B, I. 8 N. CO.°S STEAMERS FROM 
BEPGR OR KALIKOT. 


Should the traveller from ill-health 
or other reasons prefer to visit Kuchi 
(Cochin), or Trivandaram, or any 
other place along the sea coast by sea, 
he will find the steamers of the British 
India Navigation Company very com- 
fortable, and the fares reasonable. 
The managing agents for this com- 
pany are at Madras, Messrs. Binny & 
Co. ; at Bombay, Messrs. Nicol & Co. ; 
and at Calcutta, Messrs. MacKinnon, 
Mackenzie & Co. The company does 
not guarantee their steamers sailing 
from the intermediate ports on the 
exact dates given in the time-tables, 
but every effort is made to ensure 
punctuality, and as a matter of fact, 
unless in case of sume unusual tem- 
pest, or other contretemps, the time 
is kept very punctually. The surf 
occasibnally experienced on the Mala- 
bar coast during the §8.W. monsoon, 
may prevent boats putting off, and it 
is uncertain whether communication 
with the land can take place at such 
times. The stegmers, however, always 
call off the ports, and embark and 


disembark passengers and cargo if 
practicable. By steamers of this line 
passengers and cargo are booked 
through to the pera European 
pa and Singaptir, Batavia, Saigon, 

ong- , and Shanghi, in connec. 
tion with the steamers of the Messa- 
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geries Maritimes, which leave Galle 
twicea month. Passe proceeding 
to Bombay from Calcutta may land at 
Madras and proceed by rail to Bépur, 
rejoining the steamer there or at 
Kalfkot (Calicut). Passengers from 
Bombay to Madras and Calcutta may 
land at Bépur and take the rly. to 
Madras. e 1st class rly. fare be- 
tween Madras and Béptr is 38 rs.3 dnds 
by day-train, and 42 rs. 8 ands by 
night-train. There are 46 steamers 
employed in this service, of from 323 
tons to 2600 tons. One great advan- 
tage in these steamers is that the in- 
terstices between the bulwarks and 
deck are closed with perforated zinc 
slips, which does not prevent ventila- 
tion, but prevents rats, cockroaches, 
and other vermin passing from one 
cabin to another, so that when the 
cabin door is shut passengers may feel 
themselves safe from such intruders. 
This improvement ought to be adopted 
by the P. and O. steamers, where rats 
and cockroaches are often very trouble- 
some. The ports touched at, and the 
time taken between them, is shewn in 
the following list. The steamers leave 
weckly, and the date of monthly de- 
parture differs from that of the pre- 
ceding month by 7 days. 
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was to be found, there are now a 
considerable tank and a still larger 
lake, both artificial. 

Sulirpét is a considerable village. 
Hence there is water carriage to 

. The Kalangi r. which is 

crossed before reaching it, is about 
150 yds. broad. Hence the stage 
is often continued to Nalabali, in 
preference to halting at Dhorawéari. 

The Suvarnamukht r., which must 
be crossed between Nalabali and 
Woujelli, rises in lat. 18° 26’, long. 79° 
11’, in the hills of Chittur, and falls 
into the sea in lat. 14° 8’, long. 80° 11’, 
after a course of 99 m., only 15 of 
which is through this Collectorate. 

Gudir is a town of 6086 inhab., 20 
m. from the sea. The b. is S. of it, 
and 4am. W. from therd. It stands 
close to an extensive artificial lake, 
which yr geo good fish to the tra- 
veller. round this place there is 
much verdure and cultivation, but the 
sand and jungle commence again at 
Manubol. 

Nellir is situate on the r. b. of the 
N. Ponnar, and about 18 m. from the 

lace where that r. enters the sea. It 

48 a pop, of 29,922, and is the capital 
of the Collectorate of the same name, 
which has 8462 sq. m., and a pop. of 
1,376,811, of whom 1,308,014 are 
Hindus, 65,670 Muslims, and 3012 
Christians. Nellur is divided into 18 
T’aluks, viz., Angula (Ongola), Kani- 
firi, Kanenkur, Udayagiri, Kaveli, 
Atmaktr, Nellir, Rapur, Gudur, 
Darsé, Podalé, Vankerlayiri, and 
Palur or Sulirpét. The 4 last belong 
to Zamindars, of whom the Raja of 
Venk i owns 21175 sq. m.; has 
a@ revenue of 780,457 rs., and pays 
403,971 to Government. The Ka- 
lastri Zamindér has 415 sq. m., and a 
revenue of 169,334 rs. The Chundi Za- 
mindaér has 124% sq. m., and a revenue 
of 54,449 rs, and pays to Government 
18,722 rs, Here are the residences of 
the Collector and the chief civil autho- 
rities, The town stands well, on 
tolerably high ground, with a red and 
peter rlinge ae al irtigated 
lateritic oli ing w eet 
from tanks and numerous wells. 
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with water by the r., and to the E. 
are extensive rice fields, also copi- 
ously irrigated from tanks and canals 
cut from the r. The houses of the 
English residents are 8, of the town, 
on the K. band of the lake. 

To the §.E. of the town is a jail 
which can receive 800 persons. The 
town itself has some good streets, but 
in general it is cramped and crowded, 
and very irregularly b. The old fort 
and rampart which surrounded the 
town, have fallen to ruins. In 1753, 
Nellur was taken from Najibu’ll4h, 
the brother of the Nuwab of the Kar- 
natik, by Muhammad Kamél, an adven- 
turer, and held for one year. After 
this., Kamal, in an attempt upon 
Tripetti, being defeated by the joint 
forces of the English and of the 
Nuwab, was taken prisoner and 
instantly beheaded. On the 2nd of 
May, 1757, Colonel Forde, with a 
large body of auxiliaries, furnished 
by the Nuwab, attempted to re- 
cover that place from Najibu’llah, 
who was in rebellion against his 
brother. Najibu’lldh himself deserted 
Nellur, but left a gallant officer in 
charge of the fort, who defended it 
most valiantly, and repulsed the 
storming parties of the English, kill- 
ing and wounding nearly 100 of 
them. At that time, the walls ex- 
tended 1200 yds. from E. to W., and 
600 yds. from N. to §8., and were of 
mud; only the gateways and a few 
towers being stone. 

In 1787, a peasant who was plough- 
ing near Nellur, found his plough 
stopped by some brickwork. On 
digging at the spot, he discovered the 
remains of a small Hindu temple, and 
from beneath the masonry he took 
out a pot, containing Roman coins 
and medals of the 2nd cent. A.D. 
These he sold as old gold; and the 
larger number were melted down, but 
about 30 were saved from the fusing 
operation. They were all of the 

urest gold, and many of them quite 
and beautiful, Some, however, 

were defaced and perforated aa if they 
had been worn as ornamenta. They 
were most of them of the time of 


the W. is a very large tank supplied | Trajan, Adyjan, and Faustina, 
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In 1801 several copper mines were 
discovered in the Collectorate of Nel- 
lir, in the Zamindaéri of Kalastri, 50 
m. N.W. of the town of Nellir, and 
/ 30 m. from the sea. Specimens were 
sent home and tried im the Tower 
mint. One specimen of 20 cwt. 
yielded 9 cwt. of pure copper. The 
specimens were declared to be remark- 
ably fusible, very free from iron, and 
consequently well adapted for sheath. 
ing. The mines were leased to a 
contractor for 5 years, but proved a 
failure, probably on account of the 
want of fuel, and are given up. 

Besides the great N. rd. leading to 
Ganjam and the frontiers of Bengal, 
there are 2 principal rds. from Nellur 
into the interiur, the one leading to 
Kadapa, in the Ceded Districts; and 
the other by Kammam to Haidardbdd, 
the capital of the Nizdm’s country, 
and to the military station of Sikan- 
dardbad.* 

Vangaolu, or, according to Hamil. 
ton, Angula, corrupted by the English 
into Ongole, is a town with 7392 inhab. 
and a military stat. The Road Book, 
probably by a typographical error, 
states the number of houses to be only 
200. It formerly belonged to Kadaypa, 
but was transferred to the Nawab of 
the Karnatik, and from him acquired 
by the English in 1801. The great 
td. to Haidarabad passes through this 


stat. 

The! Gundlakamma 1., which is 
between Angula and the next 
is 385 yds. wide, and always con- 
water sufficient for a large force. 
fe 2n. in the next stage are an ob- 
ction in the rainy season. There 
no place of importance until Guntur 

reached. 

Guntér is a municipal town with 
18,033 inhab. and was the capital of 
a Collectorate of the same name, 
which with that of Machhlipatnam is 
now called Kistnah, which with an 
area of 8036 sq. m., has a pop. of 
1,452,374. There are 11 T’aluks and 


Malits to the cowl tt Kputanetiam, of 

e 0 
great value for the traffic in salt vith the in- 
terfor, Other roads trav these districts 
from E, to W, ard in course of formation, 
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34 proprietary Zamindars. The 
T’aluks are Guntur, Satanapalli, Pal- 
nad, Vinnikonda, Nozvid, Mori fll 
Nandigdima, Bandar, or Machhiipat- 
nam, Baizwada, Gudivada, Bapatta, 
Narasuraopét, Rapalli. Guntur is situ- 
ate about 40 m. from the sea, and 18 
m. from the r. Krishna. Towards the 
coast, the country is flat and open, 
but a few m. towards the N.W. aranve 
of Lills commences. The houses of the 
collectors and the other officials and the 
Courts of Justice are to the N. and W. 
of the town. The town is divided into 
the old and new town. It has been 
much improved of late, and is con- 
sidered remarkably healthy. In 1816 
it was pillaged by the Pindaris. 

The next station, Mangalagadi, is 
a very large village. 

Baizrvdda is a town with 8026 inha- 
bitants, and the capital of a T’aluk 
with 83,081. It is situated on the 1. b. 
of the Krishna 45 m. from its mouth. 
It is shut im on the W. by a granite 
ridge 600 ft. high, running N. and &., 
and enduug in a scarp at ther. At 
right angles to this ridge, and 4 a m. 
from the r., is a similar ridge sheltering 
the town onthe N. Close to the E. end 
of the N. ridge, and } m. from the W. 
ridge is a sharp pointed detached mass 
of gneiss, on which are Buddhistic 
caves and cells, On the 8. side of the 
r., opposite to Baizwada, is a hill 
similar to the W. ridge, of which in- 
deed it is a continuation. It is 450 
ft. high, and from Baizwada seems a 
perfect cone. On the §. side of the r., 
but a m. to the W., lies another range 
of hills, rmmning N. and 8. and ending 
close to the r. At the N. or r. end of 
this is the Undavilli Cave Temple. 
The rock-cuttings on the hill to the 
W. of Baizwada are made perpendicu- 
larly down the rock, which - forms the 
side of prism, and they leave a plat- 
form -way down, on which build- 
ings were placed by the Buddhists. One 
such cutting gives a cave 77 ft. deep 
by 30 ft. broad, with a perpendicular 
rocky face, and about 45 ft. high. 
Hieuen Thsang says (Si-yai-ki, vol. ii. 


f p, 41), the king “fit ouvrir les plances 


de la montagne et eleva des pavilions.” 
| This was the mountain Avaracila San- 
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ghérama, This hill on the W. is only many uncultivated plains. The pop. 
& few hundred yds. from the hill on of the towns is sparse. The climate 
the E., and between lies part of the is warm. The men have black skins. 
modern town, covering the ancient, as They are of a violent naturé, but take 
is shown where the cuttings are made. pleasure in the study of literature. 
Hieuen Thsang says: “At a little The convents are numerous “ct se 
distance to the 8. of the capital is a: touchent,” but they are to a great 
great cavern in a mountain.” This is extent ruined, and there are not more 
the Undavilli Cave. Amardvati is than 20 inhabited. In these reside 
17 m. from Baizwdda, and on the about 1000 monks, who all of them 
opposite side of the r. There is no study the doctrines of the school of 
hill within 8 m. to the E., and on the the Great Vehicle. There are 100 
hill to the E. beyond 3 m. there are temples of the gods. There are also a 
no remains, There is a hill within multitude of heretics of different sects. 
20 m. to the W. There is no hill This state of things was owing to the 
within 10 m. to the 8. <Amardvatt fact that Buddhism was dying out 
stands on a very slightly rising knoll owing to the conquests of the Chaluk- 
in a gently undulating plain close to yans. 

the r’s. b. Hieuen Thsang says that §H.Thsang states that on a mountain 
the king “y avait déployé toute la mag- to the E. of the town is situated the 
nificence des palais de Tahia (de la convent called Pourvacila Sangharama, 
Bactriana),” i.e. at Avaracila Sang- Long galleries of great lateral cham- 
hardma (Vie de H. Thsang, p. 188. bers, he tells us, rested against the 
Tree and Serpent Worship, pp. 69, 70, grottoes and joined on to the caverns. 
Ancient Geog. of India, vol. i. p. 540). During the 1000 years, he says, which 
H. Thsang says that at Avaracilathere have passed since the Nirvana of 
were “une multitude des fontainesjail-| Buddha, 1000 of the laity, and the 


lissantes,” and with regard to this 
Mr. Sewell says that this would apply 

rather to the streams, which have made 

gullies in the rocks at Baizwada, than 
to springs in a plain, But H. Thsang’ 
says that formerly the monastery was 
under the protection of the spirits “du 
ciel,” and adds, further on, “ les esprits 
des montagnes ont changé de sentiments 
et font éclater sans cesse leur violence 
et leur colére.” Mr. Sewell rightly 
argues that these mountain spirits 
would not be @ propos in the plain, 
where the Amaravati Top stands. H. 
Thsang says it was a city of 40 li= 

64 m., and though shut in on the W. 

and N., it may have extended any 
distance to the E., round the base of 
the pyramidal rock to the N.E., and 
remains have been found in that direc- 
tion in digging the Ryvas Lrigitior 

Canal, On leaving Andhra, H. Thsang 
made a journey of 1000 li=167 m., to 
the Kingdom of To-na-kie-tee-kia or 
Dhanakacheka, which is 600 li=102 
m. in circumference. The circum- 
ference of the capital is stated at 
40 li=7 m. The soil is fertile and 
yields abundant harvests, There are 


same number of monks every year 
used to settle themselves here together 
during the season of the rains. On 
the day when they issued from their 
retreat they all obtained the rank of 
Arbat. “Using then their super- 
natural faculties, they all launched 
themselves in the air and disappeared. 
The Spirit of the mountains takes 
sometimes the form of a wolf, some- 
times that of a monkey, and terrifies 
all travellers. Therefore the convent 
is deserted and no longer shelters re- 
sident monks.” 

“ Ata little distance to the 8. of the 
capital there is a great cavern. It 
was there that the celebrated Master 
of the Shastras, Pe? scat (Bhava- 
nireka), lived in the Palace of the O- 
son-lo (Asuras) waiting for the Cone 
of Tse-chi-pou-sa (Maitreya Bodhi 
satwa) and attained the rank of 
Buddha.” “To the E. of the capital 
they have built on a mountain the Con- 
vent Fo-po-chi-lo-kia-lan = Pourvacila 
Sangharama, A former king con- 
structed it in honour of Buddha, and 
displayed there all the magnificence 
of the Palaces of Tahig, The clusters 
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ing woods with which it is surrounded, 
and a multitude of gushing fountains 
mak® it a delightful residence. . . . 
At a little distance to the S. of the 
town there is an enormous rock. It 
was there that the Master of the Shas- 
tras attained the rank of Buddha. In 
an inscription on a pillar in the temple 
of Amardrshnaraswami, in Baizwada, 
dated 8. 8. 1283=a.D. 1361, Amaréa- 
rat{ is called Dhaniyawati, or ‘the 
place of grain,’ from a legend that a 
Rishi lived in the Kyishna as a fish till 
the gods gave him the country fertile 
in grain. Baizwada is probably Bhik- 
shuvada, the ‘place of beggars,’ or 
monks.” On the hill to the K. are the 
remains of the Pourvagila Vihdra. On 
the crest of the hill is a b. built by 
Col. Orr, R.E., when the Anakatt at 
Baizwada was being made, A statue of 
Buddha in black granite was removed 
from the highest point of this hill to 
the library at Baizwaéda. Another b. 
belonging to the Church Missionaries 
has been erected on the platform, from 
which steps ascend to the top of the 
hill. On the ridge to the W. of the 
town the remains cluster more thickly, 
and here was the Avaracila Sangha- 
rama, The perpendicular cliff at the 
back has been roughly carved with 
representations of Hindu deities. Pass- 
ing it, you come to a modern temple 
to Kanaka Pargamma. There is also 
a figure with illegible writing in cha- 
racters of the 6th or 7th cent., and an 
inscription in old Telugu, On a piece 
of an old pillar is an inscription dated 
1870, recording the visit of the late 
Raji of Vijayanagaram. The Cha- 
lukya conquest of Vangi took place in 
the early part of the 7th cent., or 605 
A.D. The conqueror was Kubja Vish- 
nuvad Shiva. He reigned 18 years, 
and was succeeded by his son Jaya- 
sinha Vishnu. 

It remains to be added that the 
Rock-cut Temple at Undavilli was 
converted from a Buddhistic Vihara 
into a Vaishnava shrine. In the town 
of Baizwada are old shrines with in- 
scriptions from the 7th cent. down- 
wards. The caves of Baizwadda are 
hollowed out of the E, side of the great 


hill, at the foot of which Baizwada 
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stands. From the top of this hill the 
telegraph wire is carried across the 

ishna to a hill opposite, a distance 
of 5220 ft. without any support! At 
the foot of the hill, at the N.E. corner 
of the town, is u small rock-temple 
witha figure of Venayakudu or Ganesh. 
Then come several cells and a good- 
sized Mandapam with pillars of the 
solid rock. In the temple of Mallesh- 
war Swami, which is in the town, are 
some figures and pillars much older 
than the temple itself. Beside the 
colossal figure of Buddha in black 
granite, which came from the hill to 
the E. of Baizwada, and is now in 
the Library, there is another colossal 
figure of Buddha in the enclosure of 
the rest-house for native travellers at 
Gudivada. The features are very 
fine, the hair woolly. A seven-healed 
serpent forms a canopy for the statue's 
head. The Brahmans call it Muncsh- 
waraswimi, and claim Sakya Muni as 
a Brahmanical deity. In order to 
reach Undavilli village, the traveller 
must cross the Krishna from Baizwada 
and go 14 m. up the course of the r. 
above and W. of Sitanagaram. There 
is a rock-temple of 2 storeys close to 
the village, and also a large one of 4 
storeys. the lower storey being buried 
in débris, From the 1st floor there is 
an unexplored gallery, which is said 
to run 7 m. into the rock and under- 
ground to Mangala giri. This is a 
Buddhistic temple converted to the 
worship of Anantaswami or Vishna. 
In the 3rd storey is a hall supported 
by solid rock pillars representing the 
rape of Sité by Ravana, and the search 
for her and her rescue by Hanuman, 
and the defeat of Ravana by Ramah. 
At the end of the hill is a gigantic 
figure of the-Narsingh Avatara recum- 
bent on the Shesh Nag, and with 2 
large and several ler figures at 
his feet. There are some remains of 
painting onthem. An inscription near 
the temple records a grant by a Reddi 
chief not earlier than the 13th cent. 
H. Thsang’s description of the monas- 
teries at Dhanakacheka, shows that 
Baizwdda was the site of the king’s 
capital. Mr. Fergusson and General 


Cunningham make the Avaracila San- 


F, 
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haérama=the Amarfvati Tép. Mr. 

well thinks it was a monastery on 
one of the Baizwdéda hills. For further 
information refer to “ Voyages des 
Pélérins Bouddhistes,” par Stainislas 
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Brought forward . 
4. Bhi‘madol, b. “ : 


Julien, vol. ii, . 110, To sum up, ; 
it may be conc uded that Baizwaéda ye esl Pe See 
was the capital of Dhanakacheka, for Ghantavérigudiam 35 
the remains of Pourvacila Sanghdrdma, Dubachérla - (05 
said to have been built on a mountain || > * Ausshes: oa eas 
to the E. of the city, are still visible Anantapalli. . 1168 
on a hill in that direction. 2ndly, the x Yerrakalva r. 102 
remains of the Avaragila Sangharama, | 96 
described as built on a mountain to}| ® cms sto, 4 : 81 
the W. of the town, are still visible Daivara ‘124 
on A hill bounding Baizwaéda in that Bandap 15 
is Gauripatnam | 16 
7. Peddapangedi, b. 1251112 
x a channel | 06 
Domairu . .{ 16 
Kautr . | 31 
Coaerar) rr. b ah 
Ditto, 1 21 
8. Réjernahe adr, beto, (Fort) 12/101 
Be jichervu ; 51 
Viran thnipandal © 2 3 
9. x r. to Ra‘janagaram, oe o| 2 10 14 
SOnse ASU oe 1 
Murari. ; | 22 
i rE 
e ry ry . 4 
Téluru. | 238 
10, Jagammape't b. t. 0. . | 23 41 13 44 
ROUTE 937. Raéamaveram . | 16 
: : Somaverain . 26 
BAIZWADA TO GANJAM. 402 M. x Yaleru r. to Yeravaram .| 0 2 
: Govindapuram . . .| 338 
M a }{ju Dhaereeab 138 
fles an F veram, b. . “co 12 2 
Semen Cr SR MOne, Furlongs. Chendurti . . . | 42 
—_——_——_—— Robertsonpét  « s 04 
Baizwhde b.t. Tanjopet Pe ee ee 
abto . oo... amya’ Po ee one 
Machaveran  . . ./26 Bendapudi . 12 
Rémavardhupadu .  g £| 28 12, A’rampudi Annaveram, b. .| 21/140 
Yanikapadu ‘ ~ 116 x 38 n. to Ta ta . 136 
Nedumanirp . | 07 xX 4n, to ,bto | 74)]112 
x Bodaman Channel to x Tondava r. to ges 3 4 
Kasarapalli ‘ | 41 raopét, t.0. . 04 
yrore vegies a 120 Nauvaram . ; . | 81 
(44 Kodechirla . .| 20 
Ampepuran {38 Udantaporam . | 12 
Nave pala tty 3, Hakkapelli, b 138 12 
arsana m . : of 18, é Ae 1 
Ramachandra gous Timmagapuram . | 26 
pet D . < + osf 28 Gokalapadu . J l4 
x n. to Bomultr.| 1 7 Pen ‘ = abs 
Kalamérava . . . .J}14 x Panda EB <4 PO 
oe ee ‘ oat Pula ; ar St : 
18 14. Yellamanchilli, b. |384)185 
22 xD edly + 48 
{25 i ed i n. to palliam .j 1 7 
41 pilliam. . . .f11 
Carry forward ‘ 181 2 
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Brought forward 
Puyawaram . . 


i ka alli (F rt) 
n kap i (Fo 2 
pete ia : 
angalpalliam . 
Askapalli. 
: puSharsat, b. 


X large n 
Kulupalli 
Santapalliam 

. X 2n. to Kotawalsa, b. 
Sungaripalliam 
Kandagapalli 
Katikapalli 
Nerikattu 

. Alamanda, t. o. 

xm . . 

Kodikammo 

Chinnapalliam . ; 

x n. to Bhimsinghi, b. 

xX Krostangr. . 

ES 2n. to Saraki 
Yievasseerant 


Dasanapet : 
x 8n, to Peddatadivada . 
Chinnatédivada . 
Bhogapuram . 
X Konada r. ; 

. Kona‘da, b.t.o  . 
x n. to Yelladir 
x $n. to Chinnapadiv. ‘da . 
Karpuchintapalli . 
x Yeddalgadda r. 
x n. to Takelli 
Kotapélliam, b. . 
Sundarapalliam 
Kalikosakalla 
xn. toKotapet. 
x n. to at hl b. t. oO. 
xX 2n. to Mutadda 
x Nagulu r. 

. Shrikakolam (Chicacole), 

Place of Arms, t. 0 

Arasalli . ‘ 
Upakki 
A Masjid and Tank 
Agraharam . 

. X n. to 
Koni. ‘ 
Kalingapatnan 
X Vangsedhara, r. 
Govindapuram 
Nandigdon 
Dandolachs/poram 

eria ‘ 

Vanistapuram 
Bhorbhadra 
X n. tocWutebhara 


Antulaveram 


. X2n. to ‘param, b.t.. 
Tilagion. 


esi 





Carry forward . 
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Miles and 


Names of Stations. Futlongs, 





Brought forward ‘ 
Chinnaro; peel: : 
Lingala 
x - n. to Datvéda ‘ 
Pa’nta Tekelli, b. 
Govindapuram 
Murlapadu 
x n. to Kévité Agrahéxam 
x 8 n. to Cross Road ; 
x 2n. to ie Pidim 
Ka’sibuga, b ‘ 
Padmanapapuram , 
xX n. a akkérajola : 


Pali 
pai b. 


11 3h 


26. 


27. 91 


H : 
x n. to Ambugion s 
phughagrias toa 
xX n. to ahéndratanya r 
and Shasanam on the ]. 
x n. to Hukmpét 
. x 2n. to Bhurga’on . 
Kancherlagudiam, b. + 
Jadupudi . ao” «ts 
Jam’adarputi . ‘ 
. - to Savaradaivupét 
n, and Lotabutir. . 
Tohohfia’ ,b. & 0. a 
Suvani. ‘ a 
Jatipadra A 
Chimmeripalli 
Jaganudthepurans 
Montreddi ‘: 
Pannapalli. : ‘i 
Indrarajapuram .  . 
Tirthapuram . , 
x Salt-water Inlet . 
Bokapspalli ‘ 
Gopalpuram : 
x r. to Mansu’rko’ta 
Konamanna ; ; 
Partachattapuram . ° 
Chhatrapur, t. 0. ‘ 
Rishikulia, r. ay b. . d 


28. 


ped 
Qo 
oS 
aad 


“I 
és 


tt oe He BO I SED Srib bO, tet tel BO DH ATS BO AT > Ore 


30. I 


put 
> 
a 


31 


“1S BOM AT SAT Oe AT OS 
fe 2) 
wo 


top npote= 


= 
_ 
bo 
~ 


32. 


nue 


DOOHE RR E NE NON OCOM MU HHS CRD O ME OL OR MON 1D OH et 00 et 
bine 


NO OS Sf 


33. 11 6 


402 0 


Ganja’m (enter), t. 0. 
Total . ; ° 


| 
| 


Buiznida.—The Krishna ricer, 
where the Great North Road crosses it 
at Baizwada, is 1160 yds. broad, and 
its velocity is 5m. anhour. It is said 
to discharge more water in one hour 
than the Clyde at Glasgow in onc 
year. The r. begins to rise in June, 
and freshes continue till the end of 
October. After this the stream gra- 
dually subsides, but is not fordable 
till about the end of January. When 
the rise attains the height of 22 ft., 
the water enters the ducts for irriga- 
tion ; when it reaches 82 ft. the banks 
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nre overflowed. In 1851-52-53 it rose 
to 35 ft., and caused some damage. 
At Baizwada there are three large 
ferry boats belonging to natives, and 
some others are obtainable from other 
ferries when pednived for the passage 
of troops. Government sanctioned the 
outlay of £20,000 for a timber bridge, 
the stanchions of which are imbedded 
in the masonry of the Anakatt. This 
work is now constructed with teak 
obtained from Pegu. The banks of 
the r. are plentifully clothed with the 
Babi tree, the Alimosa arabica, which 
yields a quantity of valuable gum, the 
collection of which gives employment 
to many persons. This gum is used 
by cloth painters, toy-makers, paper 
fitters, and others. The seeds of the 
Babal are used by the peasants for 
feeding their cattle during the dry 
seAsOn. 

The Krishna is one of the a cipal 
r. in India. Rising in the Ghats 
at Mahdbaleshwar in lat. 18° 1’ long. 
73° 41’ on the E. brow of the Ghats, 
4500 ft. above the sea. it flows almost 
due E. into the bay of Bengal, bisect- 
ing, as it were, the Dakhan. It does 
not divide till within 23 m. of the sea, 
and the Delta it forms is insignificant. 
Its whole course is not less than 800 m., 
but, unhappily, from the rockiness of 
its channe i and the rapidity of the 
slope, it is useless for purposes of 
navigation ; 5 being, indeed, crossed for 
the most part only with wicker vessels 
lined with hides. At the same time 
the great height of its banks (which 
average from 30 to 50 ft.) prevents its 
being made available for irrigation. 
However, after it emerges from the E. 
Ghats at Baizwada and Sitanagaram, 
several canals have been carried from 
its banks, and on the rise of the river 
in June these are filled. The principal 
canal is the Tangabhadra, excavated 
in 1842, by which the Sandol, Kam- 
manur, BA tla, and other tanks are 
supplied. e Velatur canal feeds the 
important tank of Allur. 


nam provinces 


is the gigantic Ayakatt, or embank- 
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ment, now carried across the r. from 
Sitanagaram in Guntur to Baizwada 
on the opposite shore. This Anakatt 
supplies water to a million acres. It 
is situate close to the Great N. Road, 
where two lofty hills, one on either 
bank, reduce the r.’s breadth from 
2000 to 1850 yds. The velocity of the 
r. is augmented by its being thus nar- 
rowed, and hence additional strength 
is required i in the Anakatt, which con- 
sists of a wall 19 ft. high above the 
deep bed, and resting on wells of 
masonry from 7 to 8 ft. deep. This 
wall is 10 ft. broad at bottom, and 4 
at top. It is supported in rear by a 
backing or apron of loose stone ex- 
tending to more than 90 yds. in 
breadth, with a second retaining wall 
or revetment also based on wells. The 
first part of this is covered with rubble 
masonry and hewn stone carried to a 
level with the top of the wall, so as to 
form a flat breadth of 20 ft, This 
cut stone is continued in an inverted 
curve 30 ft. further, after which the 
loose stone commences, and slopes 
hale gradually to the sandy bed of 
the r. 

At each end of the Anakatt is a 
large sluice, with 16 vents to keep the 
bed of the r. clear of deposits, in front 
of the head sluices of the great canals. 
At each head sluice there is a lock to 
pass boats between the river and the 
canal, with a chamber 50 yds. long 
and 20 ft. wide. 


Length of the enone ordam,is . 5750 ft. 
Two under sluices at E. and W. ex- 
Sony (each Dever ue euUe re 
Two head ditto (ditto) 132 
Two locks on E. and W. canals (cach, 
between the gates) . 150 
Depth of pamiey walls . 7-8 
Height of wal . 19 
th of ie. atcrown . 20 
Do. curved slope. - « « 450 
»» first part of loose stone a . 50 
second , a 180 
Crown of Anakatt, above. summerlevel 14 
Head sluice, flows above ditto . 0} 
Under _,, » at eens - 6 
Summer fevel above esp bed Me 
poet eehhtiva above aa mae mark, at og 
* ee ” 


The cost, of the work, which was 
finished in 1855, is estimated at about 
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£78,000, exclusive of the irrigating | The Zumeler, a small shallow r., the 
canals, which will be all navigable. | bed of which is dry during the greater 
Up to the present time rice in large | part of the year, divides the town into 
quantities has been imported into the | two parts. On the rt. bank are the 
collectorate of Machhiipatnam from | remains of an old fort, distant 14 m. 
Bengal, but the Anakatt will probably | N.E. from the barracks. The officers’ 
supply water enough to enable the | houses are on the opposite side, 1 m. W. 
inhabitants to grow this important! of the barracks, The lines are well 
article for their own consumption, and | situated, dry and commodious, and 
even admit of considerable export. the houses of the town are of a better 
Another work of great utility would | description than is usually seen. In 
be a canal to join the Krishna and | the great Kolar lake, which is close to 
Godavari rs. This work is, indeed, | the town, there is abundance of fish, 
already in progress, by a high level | and wild fowl may be shot ad libitum. 
channel from the Godavari to E’hir,| Sixteenm.8.W. of E‘lur is the village 
where it will be locked into the high | of Mallavelli, 1 of the 7 places in this 
level channel from the Krishna, the poe at which diamonds are found, 
waters of which have an elevation of | The names of the other 6 places are 
8’ above those of the Godavari. A|Partal, Alkir, Parthenipadu, Pra- 
glance at the map will show the | talla, Wastapilli, and Kodavetti Kalu. 
facility with which such a work might | The hollow flat, where the diamond 
be accomplished. The Kolar lake, | pits are, is a low, dry, gravelly plain, 
which, during the rains, covers up- | but which has the appearance of having 
wards of 100 sq. m., lies directly | once been a lake. Through this plain 
between Baizwada and Rajamahéndri, | no stream flows, and the pools, in its 
on the Godavari; and into this lake | lower part, dry up in March, when the 
the river Budwar (which passes within | excavation may be commenced, and 
a mile or two of Baizwdda) flows. It} not before. The pits are in general 
must be noted, however, that the | excavated at the N. end of the bank 
Kolar lake will be greatly reduced in| that surrounds the hollow. The 
area by drainage and embankment. | deepest are not more than 12 ft., and, 
Already some thousands of acres have | whatever the depth, a hard mass of 
been reclaimed, and are bearing heavy | rock is never reached. The strata 
crops of rice. penetrated are—first, a grey, clayey, 
Baizwada itself isa large and rapidly- | vegetable mould, about a foot or two 
improving place. A great festival is| thick; below this an alluvium of the 
held here on the banks of the Krishna, | following pebbles, rounded by attri- 
about February, in honour of Shiva. | tion: sandstone, quartz, siliceous iron, 
At that time sin is supposed to be| hornstone, carbonate of iron, felspar, 
removed by bathing at certain famous | conglomerate sandstone, and a prodi- 
spots ; for the r. is held to be most} gious quantity of concretionary lime- 
sacred. There are two other festivals, | stone. The diamond is never found 
one at Kallapilli in honour of the same | imbedded, or in uny way attached to 
God, and another six weeks later in| any of the pebbles, but always loosely 
honour of Vishnu, celebrated at Shri- | mixed with the other little stones. The 
kakolam, between Kallapilli and Baiz- | detritus, forming the diamond stratum, 
wada. In the hills close to Baizwada | must hive proceeded from the hills to 
there is good bear shooting ; and tigers, | the N., the only hills, in fact, near the 
hog, and bison are to be met with. place. They are the continuation of 
E'lir, called Upper E'lér, is a\the sandstone range, which extends 
municipal town of 25,487 inhabitants, | K. from Banganapilli, Kondapilli and 
and the capital of aT’aluk with 136,875, | Mallavelli, in all of which localities 
and has been occasionally the station | the matrix of the diamond is a con- 
of a native regiment. At present the | glomerate sandstone. 
cantonment is occupied only by ade-| From E‘lur, a heavy, sandy road 
tachment, or by recruiting parties, | leads to Rdjamahéndri, the next place 
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of importance. The Yerrakalva r, in 
the third stage is for a few days every 
year unfordable, and must be crossed 
er i for there are no boats to be 


Rédjamahéndri, the capital of the 
Collectorate, and called by the same 
name, but since 1859-60 named Goda- 
vari, after the great r. that fertilizes 
it, This Collectorate has an area of 
6224 sq. m., and a pop. of 1,592,939 
persons. It is divided into 13 T’aluks, 
viz.. Amalapur, Narampur, Bhimava- 
ram, Kokanada, E’lur, Rajamahéndri, 
Pittapur, Koringa, Tanuku, Peddapur, 
Raémachandrapur, Yernagudem, and 
Turi. There are also 96 Zamindar 
Estates. Rajamahéndri is a town with 
a pop. of 19,738 persons, of whom 
about a fourth are Brahmans. The 
Muhammadans are few in number, and 
are comparatively poor. The mosques, 
however, which are still standing, 
show that formerly the followers of 
the Prophet at this place must have 
been both numerous and wealthy. 
Rajamahendri is built on the N. bank 
of the Godavari, in lat. 16° 15’, long. 
81° 63’, on somewhat elevated ground, 
and consists of 1 principal street 4 m. 
in length, running nearly due N.and &., 
where is the chief bazar. The houses 
on each side are generally of mud, 1 
storey high and tiled. Several narrow 
lanes run E. and W. from the principal 
street. Those to the W. proceed to 
the bank of the r., and consist of 
mean houses, with here and there 
large 2-storied dwellings belonging 
to the Zamindars of the district, or 
wealthy Brahmaus. The strects on the 
K. side are more narrow and irregular, 
and have fewer houses of the respect- 
able classes. 

The Fort is N. of the town, and is 
square, with high round walls and a 
ditch, now partially filled up. It is 
usually garrisoned by 2 companies of 
the native regiment, stationed at Sa- 
marlakdta, a town not far from the 
sea, and 29 m. 64 f. from Rajama- 
héndri. The barracks, hospital, jail, 
magazine, and lines of the detachment 
are in the fort. 

. The Rajds of this 
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princes, when the Dakhan was in- 
vaded by ’Aldu’ d-din, 4.p. 1295. In 
1471 A.D., it was subjected by the 
Bahmani sovereigns of the Dakhan. 
The Goddvart (Sky. Go, “ water,” d, 
“that gives”), which washes the town, 
is the third r. of India in length, its 
whole course being 898 m., and it is 
cp that its navigation may soon 
come of corresponding importance. 
Its floods rise from 30 to 100 ft. above 
the summer level, and its discharge 
varies from 200 millions of cubic yds. 
per hour in extreme floods, to about 
300,000 yds. in the hottest weather. 
It rises in lat. 19° 58’. long. 73° 30’ in 
the W. Ghats, at an elevation of about 
3000 ft., near Zrimbak Nasik, in the 
Collectorate of Ahmadnagar. The 
place where it is supposed to have its 
source is considered by the Hindus 
one of the most sacred in India, and 
vast crowds of pilgrims throng to it 
at the time of festivals. After a S.E. 
course of 100 m., the Godavari reaches 
the W. frontier of the Nizdm’s territory 
at Phultamba, in lat, 19° 48’, long. 74° 
40’, and during the next 90 m. forms 
the boundary of the Ahmadnagar Col- 
lectorate and the country of the Nizam, 
which latter it enters 10 m. below 
Manji, and flows in a winding HE. 
course 160 m. to Lasona, receiving on 
its way the Dudhné, a considerable 
stream. 85m. further it receives the 
Manjara, a large r. from the S., and 
again after 170 m. near the town of 
Vil Sdégar, the Maner. Thence it 
flows aboyt 20 m. to Kaleshwar, in 
lat. 18° 52’, long. 79° 55’, where it joins 
the Wain Gangd, there called the 
Pranhita, a very large r., which brings 
down the great drainage of the 8. side 
of the Vindhyah mountains, At Kotur, 
170 m. further, the Godavari crosses 
the Niyam’s frontier into the Collecto- 
rate of Rajamahéndri, through a deep 
chasm in the E. Ghats, with, however, 
so gradual a slope as to present no 
difficulties of importance for naviga- 
tion. At Devipatnam the river 
emerges from the hills, and passes 
Rajamahéndri to Dauleshwaram, about 
6 m. off, where is the largest Anakatt 


place are men-/| ‘n India, Here, too, commences the 


tioned by Farishta as independent delta of the Godavari which divides 
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into two streams, the E. or Gautami 
which flows by Nilapilli and the 
French settlement of Ydnam into the 
sea, 2 m. 8. of Korangi (Coringa) 

and the W. or Vasishta, which de- 
bouches 4 or 5 m. §. of Narsapur. 
The Vasishta has also a smaller branch, 
called the Vainatéyam, flowing E. to 
the sea near Bandamurlanka. 

As the Godavari, were it navigable 
above the Ghats, would open up the 
commerce of the vast provinces of 
Haidarabéd and Nagpur, including 
the productive cotton fields of Birar. 
it will be seen at once that there is no 
question connected with Public Works 
in India of equal importance with the 
problem of how to render its naviga- 
tion practicable. The difficulties have 
been ably stated by Lieut. Haig, and 
are as follows. It must be premised, 
that near Siruncha,* the Wain Ganga, 
or Pranhita, meets’ the Godavari, and 
that the navigation from thence pro- 
ceeds N. up the Wain Ganga, not W. 
by the Godavari, where, indeed, the 
water is much, too shallow in the dry 
season to admit of vessels passing. 
The course of the r. then, to Chanda, 
a considerable town, favourably situ- 
ated on the Erdi and Jarpatti rs., 
which flow into the Wain Ganga, and 
but 80 m. from Nagpur, may be di- 
vided into 7 portions :— 








gies 
eo 
Sh 
z < 
1. From Dauleshwaram to Sinéral) x. | rr 
barrier  . .- «+ ¢ {108} 103 
2. The Sintral barrier . ‘ | 4[— 
8. From Sintral barrier to Enchané- 
4. : < - « of 76) 103 
4, Enchanépalli barrier. . = .{ 12) — 
5. Enchanépalii barrier to Dewala- 
marr. . « «  « .{100/ 8 
6. Dewalamarri barrier . : -| 40} — 
7. Dewalamarri barrier to Chanda .| 72) 43 
@ viernes 





At Dauleshwaram, 


the Anakatt 
dams back, the water more or less 


exista 
pr cae found in great quan- 
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above its natural summer level, for 10 
m. to the village of Komdradevam, 
where the natural slope of the bed 
commences and continues to Devipat- 
nam, where the r. emerges from the 
hills, Thence to Koyerdé, 30 m., the 
stream is for the most part pent be- 
tween hills, which at one place run 
sheer down to the water's edge, being 
not more than 260 yds. apart. Owing 
to being thus narrowed, the r, is deeper, 
and has a greater rise and velocity 
during floods ; but for half the year, 
when the water passing down is only 
from 400,000 to 14 millions of cubic 
yds. per hour, the great depth to 
which the bed has been excavated in 
the freshes gives a section, which 
requires scarcely any fall in this 30 
m, to discharge the water. Hence 
from Devipatnam to Koyendé the 
water is nearly still, for some months 
in the year. From Koyendeé to Bhadra- 
chélam, about 46 m., the rise in the 
bed is 63 ft., or at the rate of 14 ft. 
per mile. This slope is not, however, 
uniformly distributed. When the r. 
is low, the shoals of sand which are 
constantly in motion form bars at 
intervals, the fall over which is some- 
what above the average. This remark 
applies to every portion of the r. bed, 
when there is no great body of water 
coming down. Just above Bhadra- 
chélam the first rocks appear. They 
extend 4 m., but are thinly scattered, 
and may be so easily removed, that a 
small party of Sappers cleared a good 
passage right through, with the ex- 
penditure of only 100 Ibs. of powder. 
During floods these rocks are covered, 
and offer no impediments to boats. 
The Sintral barrier consists of 2 
separate masses of rock, 1 and 2 m. in 
length, with a chasm 3 of a m. long, 
tolerably free from rock, between 
them. In the summer, the difference 
of level between the water immediately 
above this barrier and that below, is 
36 ft. When full the stream passes 
clean over the whole of the rocks, and, 
though the current is great, boats can 
ascend. But in summer the tops of 
the rocks are uncovered, and the r. 
 sommage throngh 2 channels varying 
m 20 to 30 yds, in width, and from 


we en er 
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10 to 20 ft.in depth. The width of the 
stream when full varies from 600 yds. at 
the lower end to 1000 yds. at the Epper 

In the next 76 m. a few detached 
rocks occur. A little below Enchané- 
palli the second barrier begins. The 
r. turns sharp to the E., and near the 
village of Talagudim rocks begin, and 
at Enchanépalli almost shut the stream, 
the only passage being a narrow wind- 
ing one, 30 yds. wide and 25 deep, 
smooth as though hewn by man. Above 
it the rocks continue, but more thinly, 
for 4 m., where a narrow ledge, over a 
low part of which the water falls 2 ft. 
in summer, crosses the r. At the 
village of Damtr, 5 m. higher, the 
principal barrier commences, Here a 
solid mass of rock runs completely 
across, rising from 18 to 25 ft. above 
the summer level, the water falling 
over it in the most picturesque manner. 
This barrier is afew hun yds. broad, 
and then there are no rooks for 14 m. 
to Pankhina, where there is another 
fall of 6 ft. over a narrow ledge. The 
difference of level between the water 
above the rocks at Pankhina and that at 
Enchanépalli is60ft. Therock is mostly 
slate; the width of the r. is from 300 
to 600 yds., and the banks are from 60 
to 70 ft. high above the summer level. 

The third and most formidable 
barrier, of solid rock, commences 1 m. 
above the village of Dewalamarri, and 
extends 40 m. When the stream is 
high, that is for 4 months in the year, 
the total fall being only 142 ft., or 
34 ft. per m., this barrier is less ef an 
obstacle than the 2 preceding, but in 
dry weather it is at present quite im- 
passable to boats. It is proposed to 
connect the 2 points of the r. above 
and below this barrier by a canal with 
locks, and thus avoid,this barrier al- 
together. Owing to the’stream taking 


* a great bend precisely at this spot, it 


is thought that 2 points, at present 96 
m. distant, may be joined by a canal 
85 m. long, thus saving 61 m. transit, 
The estimate for this work, and for 
passing the other two barriers by 
means of locks, is £300,000. 

The Great Anakatt at Dauleshwa- 
ram crosses the avari, where the 
r. is 4 m. wide, but 8 small islands 
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form, as it were, points dappwi. The 
first wall from eshwaram on the 
E. side, to the island called Pichika 
Lanka, is 1624 yds. long; the second 
from Pichika Lanka to Rali Island, is 
954 yds.; the third to Mahtr Lanka is 
516 yds.; and the fourth, to the vil- 
lage of Vijeshwaram. on the W. bank, 
is 862 yds. long. From the Daulesh- 
waram, or head sjuice, 2 canals have 
been cut leading H., the Samarlakota, 
and Tulia Bagha. The latter runs 30 
m. to Kakinada, on the sea coast, and 
the traffic upon it is very considerable. 
Besides these there are the Ralf canal, 
watering the Delta proper ; the Gan- 
naveram, which irrigates the Nagaram 
district ; and the Palkol, Kakarparru, 
Venkia, Nakkala, and Yelemanchilli 
canals, which water the W. districts 
and part of Machhlipatnam. The cost 
of the Great Anakatj was about 
£95,000, and that of the canals for 
traffic and for irrigation, £150,000. 
Besides these artificial ducts there are 
in the Delta the Tulia, Waiydru, and 
Gosta Nadi rs., of which the 2 first 
have been furnished with locks and 
embankments, The Waiyéru, with the 
aid of the Venkia canal, has been 
rendered navigable to within 18 m. of 
the town of Machhlipatnam, and boats 
can pass from above the Anakatt, by 
the salt r., which debouches between 
Chinna, Golapalam, and Samarladevi 
to the sea. 

The pop. of Dauleshwaram is 7252. 
The head-quarters of the District En- 
gineer are there. The officers’ houses, 
when it was the station of the Sappers 
and Miners, were on a rocky hill, about 
1m. from ther. Most have fallen down 
since the Sappers were removed. A 
steam engine was constantly employed 
at the Government Workshop and 
Foundry, and a great number of men 
are still e at the and othér 
neighbouring works, so that with the 
steamers on the r. incessantly plyin 
to and fro, a scene is daily exhibit 
which realizes somewhat ef the bustle 
of our Western marts. Between Dau- 
leshwaram and Raéjamahéndri is the 
sugar factory of uthnot & Co., 
which has been established some years, 
and contributes much to the prosperity 
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of the district. The expenditure at 
this factory is said to be between 
£40,000 and £50,000 a year. The 
town of Rajamahéndri contains 19,738 
inhab., of whom 1629 are Muslims, 
132 Christians, and the rest Hindus. 
The town is interspersed with trees, 
chiefly tamarind and cocoa-nut. It 
looks most picturesque from the Goda- 
vari (H. Morris, The God. District, 
p. 28), and its sloping streets and the 
towers of its principal pagoda have 
a most pleasing effect. The principal 
mosque was built in the reign of Mu- 
hammad Taghlak. A Persian inscrip- 
tion over the entrance says: “This 
mosque was erected by Sharif Salar 
Ulvi, in the reign of the Emperor 
Muhammad Taghlak, and in the time 
of Humayun Gajjar, in the month of 
Ramazan A.H. 724, A.D. 1324. 

The cloths made at Rajamahéndri 
were once in high a in the Eng- 
lish market ; and napkins, table cloths, 
and drills are still largely manufac- 
tured. Fine muslins are made at 
Updda, near Kaékindda (Coconada), 

The lively authoress of the “ Letters 
from Madras”’ (p. 42), describes Raja- 
mahéndri as “a most lovely spot, on 
the banks of a magnificent river, with 
fine hills in the distance.” The Goda- 
vari is. indeed, a noble stream at this 
place, being nearly 2 m. wide, and the 
passage of it was a business of time 
until lately, when a steam ferry was 
established, conducted by a joint-stock 
company, of which the members are 
chiefly natives. The hills teem with 
game of the nobler kind, such as 
tigers, bears, wild hogs, and leopards. 
Antelopes, spotted deer, and elk, are 
numerous in the plains, and bison are 
occasionally found. Florican, and all 
sorts of wild fowl are in inexhaustible 
abundance, as are hares, pigeons, and 
pera On the other hand, the 

eat is intense during the dry weather, 
and the plague of snakes, centipedes, 
flying bogs, and a thousand other 
reptile and‘nsect torments is so great 
as to mar what would otherwise be 
the sportsman’s Paradise. 

The road is excellent as far as Tuni, 
after which it is not 80 good, and in the 
rains it is excessively heavy and bad. 
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Vijayanagaram is the capital of a 
Zamindari of at extent in the 
collectorate of Izhakpatnam (Vizaga- 
patam). It is 12 m. from the sea, 
situate on ground sloping gently to 
the N. The climate is so salubrions 
from September to March, that the 
Europeans at Izhakpatnam resort 
hither for change. In the adjacent 
hills, however, a spur of the Ghats, 
which come down to within 6 m. of 
Vijayanagaram, fever is endemic. Vi- 
jayanagaram is the station of a native 
corps, and a detachment of foot ar- 
tillery. <A large tank divides the can- 
tonment from the town. A church 
which holds 150 persons has been 
erected, and is visited by the Chaplain 
of Izhakpatnam once in 8 months. 
A square stone fort, with 4 enormous 
round bastions, incloses the Raja's 
palace, which hag an open square in 
the centre, an arcaded hall of andience, 
and fountains. ‘Ihe town, which is a 
municipality, and has a population of 
20,169 persons, exclusive of the garri- 
son, is connected with the seaport of 
Bhimanipatnam (or Bimlipatnam) by 
an excellent road. The country around 
is very rich, and it is altogether a 
thriving place. Jt is remarkable thut 
the cholera has never been epidemic 
in this cantonment, 

The collectorate of Izhdkpatnam 
has an area of 18,344 sq. m., and a 
pop., exclusive of those of Jaipur 
(Jeypore), of 1,844,711. Jaipur has 
in addition 314,488 persons, A great 
Eitee peak the latter are aboriginal 

8B, ing a peculiar lan e. 
Of these the Gadabas have fo Word 
for 7, and the Kerany Kapus cannot 
count beyond 19. <A report on them 
by Mr. H. G. Turner is to be found in 
the Madras Census Report, p. 221. 

The Mahdrdéjah ‘of Vijayanagaram 
claims descent from the Mahdranas of 
Udepzar, and is of the Vasishta Gotra, or 
clan of the Sisodhya branch of the Gra- 
hilot tribes. A brother of the Mahéran4 
emigrated to Oudh, and in the year 
529 A.D. his descendant, Madhavaya- 
ranah, marched with 5 clans into the 

, and conquered the country 
from Ramndd to Katak. His capital 
was Vijayanagar, afterwards transferred 
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to Baizwdda. His descendants reigned 
over this kingdom for 921 years. In 
1512 they were subjected by Sultan 
Kuli of the Golkonda dynasty. Under 
the 5th king of that line, an ancestor 
of the present ruler of Vijayanagaram 
was made Subahdar of the N. Sarkars. 
The Emperor Aurangzib confirmed the 
Sabahdar in his office, and gave him a 
two-edged sword, which is still used 
in the coat-of-arms of the family. In 
1817 the father of the present ruler 
made over his estate to Government, 
to clear off his debts of 2,000,000 rs. 
In 1827 he again made over his estate, 
and died at Banaras, leaving a debt of 
1,100,000 rs. His successor, the late 
Mahérdjah Vijyardma Gajpatiraj IIT., 
was i in the room of 
father in 1845, and had _ several 
honoursconferred on him by the British 
Government. Lord Northbrook ob- 
tained for him the title of H. Highness, 
and had his name enrolled among 
those of chiefs entitled to return visits 
from the Viceroy. He was clear of 
debt, and distinguished himself by 
many acts of charity. His son was 
born Dec. 31st, 1850, and a daughter 
is married to H. H. Mahdréj Kumar 
Singh, cousin and heir apparent 
of H. H. the Mahardjah of Rewah. 
The area of the country is 2000 sq. m., 
with a pop. of 800,000 persons, 

From Vijayanagaram the road turns 
almost at a right angle down to the sea 
coast, the next station, Kondda, being 
a seaport. At Kétapdiliam the water 
is brackish, and rather insufficient. 

Shatkdkolam (Chicacole) is the chief 
civil station in the Collectorate of 
Ganjam. The judge and sub-collector 
reside there. It is about 4 m. from 
the sea on the N. bank of the river 
N , which rises in the mountains 
of dwana, near Polkonda, and over 

«which a bridge of masonry has been 
completed. e population is 15,587. 
There are also about 150 native Chris- 
tians, Shrikékolam was anciently the 
capital of a Hindi kingdom, and sub- 
sequently of a Sarkar or province, but 
there are no remains of its greatness. 
There is, however, a cits Pate some 
sanctity, built by Shekh Muhammad 
Khan, A.H. 1051, The town is ill- 
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built and straggling. Owing to the 
flatness of the surrounding country, 
the streets are frequently almost im- 
passable after rain. To secure dry 
flooring, the houses are all raised from 
2 to 4 ft. from the ground. There are 
several very large tanks about 5 or 
6 m. off, covered with rank vegetation, 
and in the dry season these are pro- 
ductive of malaria. In the bed of the 
river are a number of granite rocks. 
A large one about 14m. §.E. of the 
town is called the Black Rock, between 
which and the town were formerly 
the palaces and gardens of the Nuwaébs 
of Shrikékolam. A detachment from 
the native corps stationed at Burhan- 
ur, or Russellkonda, garrisons Shri- 
akolam. The barracks, hospital, 
magazines, and residences of the 
officers, as well as the -office, 
treasury, and office of the assistant- 
collector, are all within the precincts 
of an old mud fort, to the N. of the 
town, which is in such a ruinous con- 
dition that its walls are hardly to be 
traced. The court-house and jail are 
near the river, about 4 a m. from the 
cantonment. A beautifully fine muslin 
is made at Shrikdkolam, similar to 
that of Dhaka (Dacca). 
Kalingapatnam (Kalinga city), in 
the name of which the ancient appel- 
lation of the whole province of Gan- 
jam is preserved. is a seaport on the 
8. bank of the Vangsédhdra or Van- 
shadara ry. which is 1180 yds. broad, 
with a sandy bed. Under Muham- 
madan rule it was a place of much 
trade, as is testified by the remains of 
a large town, with numerous mosques 
and burial places. It is now recover- 
ing its importance as a harbour, being 
except Korangi (Coringa), the safest 
place to anchor in, during the §.E. 
monsoon, on the whole coast. The 
Garra hill, near the station of that 
name, is a sailing mark for 
vessels bound to this port. 
There is nothing to be noticed re- 
specting the stations between Kalinga- 
patnam and Ichehhdpur, except that 
excellent fish, parti ly oysters and 
whiting, are procurable at some of 
them. The traveller, therefore, may 
note the tide, and give strict instruc- 
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muddy at Burgrdm. 
in the village is brackish. 

Ichchhapur (“ Wish-town’’) has 
12,493 inhabitants, and is the station 
of a Sadr Amin. Hence there is 
another road to Ganjam, as follows :— 
Burhanpur, 16 m.; Chhatrapur, 14 m. 
3 f£.; Ganjam, 4 m.5 f. Total from 
Madras to Ganjam, 675 m.5f. Bur- 
hanpur (Berhampore) is the chief mi- 
litary station in the Collectorate of 
Ganjam, having been selected for that 
purpose 41 years ago, when Ganjam 
was abandoned in consequence of a 
dreadful fever which raged there. 
Burhanpur stands on a rocky ridge 
surrounded by a well-cultivated plain, 
which is bounded on the W. and N. by 
a range of hills, at from 8 to 10 m. 
distance, and is open to the S. and H. 
The W. hills are high, and covered 
with jungle to their very summits, 
where are great numbers of bears, 
leopards, and chitds, as well as 
hyzenas, tiger cats, jackals, and hares. 

The native town, which has a popu- 
lation of 21,670, lies near the N. side 
of the cantonment. Itis famous for its 
silk manufacture. A macadamized 
road leads to Russellkonda, and cost 
£14,224. The cantonment is properly 
called Baupur, to distinguish it from 
the town. 

The town of Aska, which is but 24 m. 
1£, distant from Burhanpur, is worthy 
of a visit, in order to see the flourishing 
sugar factory of Messrs. Baring & Co. 
All the latest improvements in ma- 
chinery have been introduced from 
England, and by its operations, this 
factory circulates no less a sum than 
£50,000 per annum in the district. 

Chhatrapur is the place where the 

Collector resides. 
e rhe two stations between Ichchha- 
pur and Ganjam require no particular 
notice. Manstirhkéta is a very large 
and flourishing village. 

Ganjdm, in lat. 19° 23’, long. 85° 7’, 
was desertéd in 1815, both as a mili- 
tary and civil station, in consequence 
of a fever, which in 8 weeks carried 
off 700 The public buildings 
and the houses and gardens of the 
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tions for a fish repast. Water is scarce | 
and bad at Ambugrdm, and bad and , 
The small well: 
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civilians were on a scale of grandeur 
surpassing all others in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. The principal arm of the Rishi- 
kulia r. is about 3 of a m. broad, and, 
though fordable at most seasons, is at 
all times difficult for cattle and carts. 
Another more narrow but deeper 
branch is crossed by a wooden bridge. 

This place gave its name to the col- 
lectorate, which has an area of 8313 
8q. m.,and @ pop. of 1,388,976 persons. 
It is divided into 3 T’aluks, Gumsur, 
Burhanpur, and Shrikaékol, and 54 per- 
manently settled estates. The Khond 
and Sanrah highlands contain a pop. 
of 125,900, scattered over 3400 sq. m. 

The Route hence to Calcutta is as 
follows :—— 


Miles and 
Furlongs. 


M. F 


| Names of Stations. 
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ROUTE 28. 


MADRAS TO TIRUPATI AND GUTTI, 
257 M. BY MADRAS RY. ; AND GUTTI 
TO GUNDAKAL JUNCTION, 16 M.; 
TOTAL 273 M. RS. 21, 








= 
Names of pe 
Stations, ["s5| 3 RewauKa 
Bq\< 
RE 
From MApRas H. M. 

6.0 |The names of the 
stat. along this 
rte. are all 
written inEng- 
lish and not 
in any Indian 

: character. 

1. Perambur .| 8 6.10)8. on r. 

2. Avadi . 18 | 6.33.8. on 1. Line 
passes through 
& vast level 
plain well cul- 
tivated, with 
low hills in the 

: distance. 

3. Tinnantir .} 18 | — {S. on. r, ditto. 

4. Trivelir . .} 26] 7.6 |S.onl ,, 

5. Kudambatir| 29; —| — — 

6. Chinnamapét] 86 | — |S. onl. ,, 

7. Arkonam .| 42/80 |8 onl. ,, 

8. Tirdtani -| 50/ 821/Pass seated 
ae oo 

‘ 5 ft. ; 

9 Na . | 59 ~-] — “ 

10. Putur .  .} 69 | 9.11/Lofty mountains 
here. 

ll. Padi a7) —] — — 

12. Tirupati 

(Tripetty) .} 83 |10.20/8. onl Refresh- 
ment rooms, 
Stop here to 
see celebrated 
Pagoda. 

18. Kudur . {109 {11 45/8. on rx. 

y. M. 

14. Reddipa]}i .}121 |12.19/S. on 1. 

15. jampét ./120 112.40/S. on r. 

16, Naudaldir .{186 | 1.10/8. onr. 

17. Woutimetta.J147 | -—- | -- — 

18. Kagdapa 

(Cutidapah)/161 | 2.26/8. on 1. Tea or 
coffee supplied 
here. 

19. Kamalapir .(176 | 3.5 |S. on r. Hills 
nearer and 
higher. 

20. Yerraguntiu |185 | 3.80/8. on yr. Hills 

: swelling into 
mountains. 
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Names of 
Stations. 


Dist. in m. 


R | from Madras. 


21. Mudantr 
22. Kondipuram 
23. Tadpatri , 


24, Rayalcheru . 
25. Gutti re 


ment Fibs 
8 ere 
Sore 
273 | 7.85/85. on 1. Stop 
visit 


26. Gundakal 
(Junction). 


The temple at Tirupati is one of 
the most celebrated in S. India, and 
has been very little visited by Euro- 
peans, It is therefore worthy of in- 
spection, but it will be well to apply 
to the Collector of N. Arkat for letters 
to the Peshkar or agent of the temple, 
and the Munsif or district judge, de- 
siring them to render assistance, as 
there are dangerous and fanatical 
people in the locality. An English 
officer was attacked in 1878 at a spot 
near Tirupati and plundered of his 
things, maltreated, and with difficulty 
escaped with his life. Besides, Lower 
Tirupati, where the traveller must stop, 
is 6 m. from the rly. stat. of the same 
name, and a vehicle of some kind will 
be required to convey the traveller to 
the town. Arrived at Lower Tirupati, 
the traveller will do well to call upon 
the Munsif. The town contains 10,423 
persons, and is situated in a valley 
about the centre of a range of hills 
running N.and §. The town is 8 m. 
distant from the Pagoda, byt not more 
than 1 m. from the foot of the hills. 
Looking from the town oly one path 
up the hill can be seen, along which 
at intervals are 3 Gopuras or gate- 
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ways under which the pilgrims : 
The last Gopura is at the top of the 
hill. On the other side of the hill 
there are paths up, but all very diffi- 
cult. For some years the temple was 
under the management of the British 
Government, but in 1843, charge of it 
was given over to a Mahant or Hindi 
Abbot, who with his co-authorities 
controls the expenditure and the wor- 
ship. Although up to 1870 no Chris- 
tian had ever seen the Pagoda, and 
none but a pure Hindi had been 
allowed to pass beyond the first portal, 
various information had been collected 
regarding the shrine during the time 
it was under British supervision. The 
antiquity of the temple is indisputable, 
but its origin is involved in obscurity, 
and the statement in the“ Gazettcer of 
8. India,” p. 271, that it was founded 
by Tondiman Chakrawartti, may be 
dismissed at once. The idol is an 
erect stone figure 7 ft. high, with 4 
arms representing Vishnu. In his rt. 
hand he holds the Chakra or discus, in 
his 1. the Chank or conch shell. The 
other rt. hand points downward, and 
the other L. holds the lotus. The idol 
is worshipped by votaries who pour in 
from all parts of India under many 
names. The 3 principal names are 
Venkatarama Swami, “the repeller 
of evil;” Shrinawaésa Swami, “the 
lord who dwells with Shri,” 7.¢., the 
goddess Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu ; and 
Sheshachallawansah, “he who dwells 
in the hill of the King of Serpents.” 
The god is said to have been in love 
with Padmavati, daughter of Raja 
Akaswa, and the festival of his mar- 
riage lasts for 9 days, which is the 
time when pilgrims are most numerous. 
No European ascended the hill on 
which is Upper Tirupati, that is the 
temple and its suburbs, till 1870, when 
the Superintendent of Police, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the Mahant, 
went up in search of an escaped mur- 
derer. Since then a revenue officer 
went up to decide a boundary dispute, 
and noy the Collector, the Superinten- 
dent of Police, and the Forest Officer 
are allowed to visit the hill, It is 
2500 ft. high, and quite bare and with- 
out vegetation. The S, ascent has 
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been already mentioned. The N. 
ascent on the Kadapa side is from the 
small town of Balapilli over hills and 
through thick jungle, where tigers and 
panthers arenot unknown. The third 
ascent is 8 m. from Lower Tirupati. 
The hill has 7 peaks, Sheshachellam, 
Vedachellam, Garudachellam, Vrisha- 
bachellam, Nardyanachellam, Anja- 
myachellam, Shri Venkataramanachel- 
lam. On this, the 7th peak, is the 
Pagoda. At the top are ruinous houses 
in the form of a parallelogram, with 
a stone wall enclosure in the centre. 
The whole is surmounted by a turret 
shaped like a pepper-box, not superior 
to that of a second-rate pagoda in a 
small town. A broad belt of mango, 
tamarind and sandal trees surrounds 
the temple. On rising ground above 
the town of Lower Tirupati is a small 
chawadi (choultry), where Europeans 
must stop. In the town is a dispen- 
sary in part supported by the Mahant. 
Many rich merchants also reside there 
who buy the gifts of pilgrims. If a 
man is cured of a bad leg, he will 
present a silver leg to the idol, and 
after a time this is sold to the 
merchants. Idols are very well 
carved in the town of brass, or of 
sandal wood, the Ptcrocarpus santa- 
linus. In the temple is a tank called 
Pushkarini Tirtham. The,tank is 100 
yds. by 50, with 5 granite steps. There 
is also a Hall of 1000 Pillars, which 
cannot compare with that at Madura, 
or those at Chedambaram or Kanchi. 
There are 16 waterfalls in various parts 
of the hill. Other Tirths are Papavi- 
ndsham, Aksa Ganga, and Panduram. 
It is said that Abbé Dubois was the 
first to visit the hill, but he probably 
did not ascend it. The Mahant is 
always a Maratha Bairdgi of the 
Golla Brahman caste. His disciples 
do not go through the 3 stages of a 
Brahman’s life. Next to the Mahant 
is the Jayangar, a Sanydsi. Besides 
the idol} of Vishnu with the 4 arms, 
there is one of Vajra Shrinavasa, and 
also one of Bhoga and Rannavisa, 
another of Sayana, and a fifth of 
Kolura. The festival is at the same 
time as thateof the Dipavati. The 
ceremonies are, Ist, Abhishekham er 
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anointing; 2nd, Pul Kal; 3rd, Pa: 
langi, or drawing the god in a car. 
4th, Tarmala, throwing a necklace of 
flowers round the idol ; 5th, Sahasra- 
mantram, invocation of 1000 men 
Gth, roc god to sleep. 

Kadapa is-hardly worth a visit. Ii 
was formerly held by the chiefs of 
Chitavél under the Rajds of Vijaya- 
nagar. In 1589, it was taken 
Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah, King of 
Golkonda. When Mir J , Vazir 
of Golkonda, made his expedition to 
the Karnatik, he left Nekndm Khan 
in charge of Chinnir T’aluk. This 
nobleman annexed the districts of 
Gandikot, Sidhavat, Badwel, Kambam, 
and Jammalmadugu, and founded a 
Mukhammadan city at Kadapa on the 
site where Mir Jumlah’s army en- 
camped. It was first called Neknd- 
maébad, but soon took the name of the 
ancient Hindi town adjoining, 1.e., 
Kadapa Kovil. In 1750, the Nuwdb 
of Kadapa assassinated the Nizdm 
Nasir jang, when attacked by the 
irench near Chenji. In 1779, Haidar 
"Alf took Kadapa, and carried Halim 
Khan, the Nuwab of that place, to 
Shrirangpatnam, where it is supposed 
he was put to death. Kadapa was 
ceded in 1792 to the Nizdm, and by 
him to the British in 1800, at the 


same time as Ballari. Kadapa is a, 


municipal town, capital of a Collecto- 
rate which has an area of 8367 sq. m., 
and a pop. of 1,351,194 persons, of 
whom 1,246,929 are Hindus, 103.676 
Muhammadans, 4 Jains, and 4973 
Christians, The Collectorate com- 
prises 11 T’aluks, as follows: Kadapa, 
Volipéd, Pallampet, Kadiri, Madana- 

Rayachoti, Jamalamadugn, 
Pallivendala, Proddatir, Badwél. and 
Sidhawat. The Taluk of Kadapa has 
168,018 inhab., and Kadapa iteclf has 
16,275, The Nawab of Kadapa has 
been imprisoned for many years in 
ar Fort of Ballari for the murder of 


Gutti is a municipal town of 6730 
inhab., the capital of a T’aluk with 
144,568, in the Collectorate of Balléri. 
The fort is ruined, butewas by nature 
one of remarkable strength. We first 
hear of Gutti during the reign of 
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Aurangzib, when it formed part of a 
small State held by the predecessors 
of the Shdhndir family, who were 
dispossessed in 1758 by the Maratha 
chief Murari Réo. It was taken from 
this chieftain in 1776 by Haidar ’AHi, 
after a siege of upwards of 9 months, 
and Murari Rao was sent prisoner to 
Shrirangpatnam, and afterwards to 
Kabul Durg, where he died. His family 
were all put to the sword by command 
of Tipti in 1791. When it was taken 
by Haidar, the supply of water had 
failed, and the garmson were com- 
pelled by thirst to surrender uncon- 
ditionally. The town is about 2 m. 
from the rly. stat., and it will be best 
for the traveller, if possible, to get an 
introduction to the Assistant Collector, 
who lives on the outside of the town 
at a moderate distance from the Fort, 
and at the foot of the hill. It may be 
as well to mention that Gutti is by no 
means @ healthy place, and that fever 
is very often prevalent there. The 
English Cemetery is at the commence- 
ment of the ascent of the hill on which 
the Fort is built. In the centre of 
this cemetery, encircled with an iron 
tailing, is a slab to the memory of 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, 
Bart., K.C.B., Governor of Madras, 
who died at Pattikonda on the 6th of 
July, 1827, and was interred at Gutti 
on the 9th. His remains were after- 
wards removed to the seat of Govern- 
ment, and depomted at St. Mary’s 
Church, Fort St. George. There is 
also an inscription to the memory of 
Francis William Robertson, 15 years 
principal Collector of Ballari, who 
died at Anantapur on Sunday, 16th of 
December, 1838; and there are also 
several tombs to officers who died here 
of spasmodic cholera. It will be well 
for those who intend to ascend the 
hill on which the Fort is built to start 
not later than 5 A.M. The ascent is 
very steep and slippery, and zig-zags 
up the rock, passing at times over the 
débrig of ruined walls. After about 
10 minutes one passes on the rt. a 
square Muhammadan tomb without 
any inscription. At 10 minutes after 
that one over @ vast heap of 
stones, which appears to be the débris 
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of part of the fortification blown up 
by amine. At about 25 yds. beyond 
this is the first gateway, the arch of 
which is standing, but the door is 
gone. In the wall opposite is a niche 
with some ornamental tracing. Soon 
after passing this gateway, the first 
platform is reached, on which are 
deserted barracks built probably by 
the English. About 70 ft. above that 
is a second gateway, over which is a 
relief of elephants pouring water over 
a deity. One then passes some 100 
yds. along a steep incline with high 
bastions on the J. and a wall on the rt. 
In this incline is on the L hand a 
hole in the wall, where there was a 
well, but it is now filled up with 
rubbish. At the end of the long in- 
cline a third gateway is passed, and 
a small platform is reached, whence 
there is an extensive view of the coun- 
try round Gutti. After this an incline 
of 60 yds. is ascended to another gate- 
way and a guard-room, on the second 
pillar of which is a Kanarese inscrip- 
tion. On the rt. just past the guard- 
room is a niche in the Fort wall, with 
rome strange-looking idols coarsely 
carved and gaudily coloured. The 
gate is called from them the Sati 
Gate. Another long steep incline is 
then ascended which leads to another 
gateway, having passed which and 
gone another 100 yds., you come toa 
fifth gateway, which is much orna- 
mented with carving. After passing 
this, the third platform is reached. It 
is very extensive, and defended with 
round bastions. On the rt. is a tank 
and a deep well, in which there is 
abundance of water. The guides tell 
you that a maleand female panther live 
here, and bring up dogs from the town 
to devour almost every night. There 
are also a great many hares here. At 
the higher end of this are the remains 


of the English Commandant’s b., long 


since deserted. Beside this is a steep 
ascent of 46 steps which leads to the 
sixth gatewgy, which is in ruins. 

You then, ascend 65 more steps, and 
pass several cavities in the rock full of 
water. You then come to the 7th and 
8th gateways, near which last is a deep 
tank approached by a gate on the rt. 
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You next ascend 2 flights of 7 and 8 
steps to the 9th gateway, which is in 
ruins, and then you ascend 20 more 
steps to the flag-staff bastion. No flag 
is hoisted now, but there is a splendid 
view. To the N. at the distance of 2 
m. is seen a number of white buildings, 
which represent the rly. stat. The 
Gutti tank is conspicuous 13 m. to the 
W. To the N.E. is the village of 
Bamo Patti, with a tank. To theS.W. 
is Abu Dodda village and tank, and top 
the 8, Anantapur, where Mr. Robertson 
died, To the E. is Yagal Bandi tank. 
In descending notice 2 figures of 
cavalry soldiers on horseback. These 
mark where the magazine was. Turn 
there to the 1. and stop at the 
Pavilion where it is said Murari Rao 
used to sit and see prisoners hurled 
down the precipice. At the next 
descent from this is a b, which opens 
into an abyss whence criminals were 
cast headlong down. As a general 
description the Fort may be said to be 
composed of a number of strong works 
occupying the summits of a circular 
cluster of rocks connected with each 
other, and approached from the plain 
by two breaks or openings, protected 
by fortified gateways to the S.W. and 
N.W. An immense smooth rock rising 
from the N., limit of the circle and 
fortified by gradations surmounted by 
14 gateways, of which many are now 
utterly gone, overlooks and commands 
the whole of the other works, and 
forms a citadel which in the old time. 
famine or treachery alone could reduce. 
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ROUTE 29. 


GUNDAKAL JUNCTION TO BALLARI gui 
AND BIJANAGAR. 


Names of 
Stations. 


Leave Gun- 


. Hills 
in the far 
distance. 


The traveller who determines to see 
Ballari and Bija4nagar must set apart 
9 days for the trip, and should he wish 
to include the Hill Station of Raman- 
durg he must add 3days more. 1 day 
will be spent in reaching Balldri and 
arranging for the journey to Bijanagar, 
1 day in the journey to Bijanagar, 4 
days in seeing Bijanagar, 1 day in 
returning to Ballari, 1 day in seeing 
Bailari, and 1 day in returning to Gun- 
dakal Junction. The journey to Ra- 
oT ae will take 1 day going and 1 

returning, and less than 1 day 
would be insufficient to see the views 
at the Hill. 

Balléri, in lat. 15° 8', long. 76° 59’, is 
& municipal town, the capital of a col- 
lectorate, with an area of 11,007 sq. m., 
and a pop. of 1,668,006 persons, of 
whom 1.584,223 are Hindis, 127,783 
Muslims, 6545 Christians, and "827 
Jains. Balléri itself has 51.766 inhab., 
and is the chief town of a T’aluk of the 
same name with 182,244. The Col- 
lectorate has 15 T’aluks and the State 
of Sandir. The T’aluks are, Ballari, 
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Adoni, Gutti, Anantapur, Hospét, 
Kudligi, Huvanhadgali, H alli, 
Alar, Tadpatri, Raidurg, Dharmava- 
ram, ’ Pennakonda, Hindupur, and Ma- 
dakasera. The State of Sandur de- 
serves especial mention, as the chief of 
ae place represents a family which 

roduced many of the most distin- 

ed Maratha senders, and especially 
Murari Rao, whose name is constantly 
mentioned in the ® page ages of Orme. The 
family title is Ghorpadé, which was 
obtained according to Grant Duff (vol. i. 
p. 87) by a Bhonslé, who in the 13th 
or 14th century scaled a fort in the 
Konkan up to that time deemed im- 
pregnable, by fastening a cord round 
the body of the large lizard called 
in Marathi ghorpad and by us iguana. 
There were 2 branches of the family, 
the Kapsi and the Madhol. Another 
famous chief of the family is repeatedly 
mentioned by Grant Duff, and at vol. i. 
p. 389, he says of him, “ Santaji 
Ghorpadé «was one of the best officers 
of whom the Marathi annals can 
boast, and his eulogy is best recorded 
when we say he was the terror of the 
Mughul detachments for 7 years.” 
Another chief of this family, Malaji 
Rao, obtained from the King of Bija- 
pur the title of Amiru °l umara or 
“ Chief of the Nobles,” and the Jagir 
of Dutwal. His nephew, Siddoji 
Hindu Rao Ghorpadé, took Sandur 
from the Beders, and was the Ist 
Maratha chief who settled there. He 
died in 1715. Grant Duff mentions 
his acquisition of Sandur at p. 432, 
vol. i., where he says : “ Siddoji Ghor- 
padé, ‘the son of Bhairoji, nephew of 
the famous Santoji, and youngest 
brother of the Ist Murari Rado of Guiti, 
was induced to declare for Sambhaji, 
by whom he was dignified with the 
title of Sendpati (‘ Commander-in- 
chief’), and several of the Ghorpadés, 
both of Kapsi and Mudhol, joined tie 
Kolhapur party ; but Siddoji and his 
ally, the Pathan Nuwdb of Savanur, 
were too intent on their own schemes 
of conquest and plunder,,to quit the 
Karnatik. It was about this period 
(1713) that Siddoji made a great acquisi- 
tion by ob ion of Sandir, 


taining possess 
it 
a fort Da tae a eee of singular 
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strength, within 25 m. of Ballari. 
About 1779 Haidar "Al took Sandur 
and began to build the fort which was 
completed by Tipu. In 1790 Venkata 
Rao, the grandson of Siddoji, drove out 
Tipi’s garrison, but did not occupy 
the fort, and in 1799 the Peshwa 
claimed the territory, and gave it to 
Yeswant Rao. a distinguished officer 
of Sindhia’s army, and of the Ghorpadé 
family. He, however, never occupied 
the fort, and in 1818, on the fall of the 
Peshwa’s government, the British 
government gave it to Shiva Rédo, a 
nephew of Yeswant, who had been 
adopted by Siddoji’s widow. In 1826 
the British government confirmed this 
grant to Shiva Rdo and his heirs for 
ever, free of tribute and of all pecu- 
niary demands. Shiva Rao was suc- 
ceeded by a nephew, Venkat Rao, who 
died in 1861. His eldest son Shiva 
Shan Mukha Rao, was confirmed in 
1863. He is now 30 years of age. His 
family name is Hindu Rao Ghorpadeé, 
and his titles are Mamlakat Madar 
(‘Centre of the State’) and Sendpati 
(‘ Commander-in-chief’). He speaks 
Marathi, Telugu, and Kanarese, and is 
a great hunter, The area of his State 
is 140 sq. m. with a pop. of 14,996. 
His revenue 18 46,824rs. “The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of a European 
ent, who is the chief executive 
officer, and whose decisions on both 
. the revenue and judicial sides are 
final. The law in force is substantially 
that of British India.” His territory 
lies 16 m. W. of Ballari, and 4 of it 
being hills, there are plenty of tigers 
and panthers. In 1846 the Madras 
government obtained from this chief's 
predecessor permission to establish a 
Convalescent Dépét for the English 
troops at Ballari, on the plateau of 
Ramandurg in the Sandur territory. 
The station is at 3180 ft. above sea- 
*level, 1825 above Ballari, and 1200 
above the surrounding plain. The 
temperature averages 74° 5’, whereas 
at Mahdbaleshwar, the Bombay San- 
atorium, jhe average is 75°. There is 
accommodation for 60 single men and 
10 women. The plateau is 1} m. long 
and $m. broad. 
The plain round Balldri is a rich 
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black cotton soil, but near the hills it 
is of a deep red, and is generally 
thickly covered with stones of the 
same geological character as the rocks 
around, which are chiefly granite. The 

rincipal ranges of hills are the Nalla 
Malla on the N.E., and the Kamplé 
and Sandir on the W. A spur 
from the Sandur range runs along 
the §. side of the cantonment of 
Ballari and extends E. to Budihal, 8 
m. distant, where it anruptly termi- 
nates. A high point in this range is 
opposite to the fort of Ballari, and 
within 4 m. of it, and is called the 
Copper Mountain, the height being 
1600 ft. above the plain and 2800 ft. 
above the sea. There is a small table- 
land at the top, which has been 
thought appropriate for a sanatorium. 
The objections are the stcepness of the 
ascent and the necessity of carrying 
up supplies of all kinds and even 
water. About 30 years ago, as a party 
of officers were preparing to ascend 
this hill, a baggage-tent pitched on 
the top was struck by lightning, and 2 
or 3 men were killed. The copper ore 
found here is green carbonate in the 
state of clay, lying below the crest of 
the §. épaulement of the hill. Excava- 
tions are still to be seen, said to be the 
remains of mines worked by order of 
Haidar ’Ali, but abandoned in conse- 
quence of the expense exceeding the 
profit. Besides copper, hzematitic iron 
ore is found in large quantities, 
some of which possesses magnetic 
properties. 

The Fort.—The first thing to be 
seen at Balldri is the Fort, to view 
which permission must be got fr 
the general commanding at the stat. 
The fort is b. on a bare granite rock 
of an oblong or rather semi-elliptical 
form, the longest diameter of which 
extends from N. to 8. This rock rises 
abruptly from the plain to the height 
of 450 ft., and is about 2m. in circum- 
ference. Viewed on its E. and S. sides 
it presents a bold and precipitous 
oy a and appears to be composed of 
a huge heap of loose fragments, irregu- 
larly piled on one another ; but on its 
W. face it declines with a gradual 
slope towards the plain and exhibits 
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a smooth unbroken surface, indicating 
that it was originally one entire solid 
mass, and that, in its more exposed 
aspects, it has been gradually de- 
com by the continued action of 
the elements. At the distance of a few 
1°0 yds, to the N. is a long ridge of 
bare mugged rocks of similar formation, 
and a short distance to the KH. are 
several lesser elevations of the same 
character. They are all of granite 
origin, and are chiefly composed of 
felepar and ferruginous hornblende, 
the former frequently presenting large 
rhomboidal prisms, which strongly 
reflect the rays of light, and the latter, 
disseminated through the rock in black 
shining crystals and granules, giving 
to it, when recently fractured, a dark 
grey colour, but which after exposure 
to the atmosphere first assumes a dull 
greenish hue, and afterwards a light 
rusty brown, apparently from the 
readiness with which this species of 
hornblende undergoes decomposition. 
The rock is defended by 2 distinct 
lines of works, constituting the lower 
and upper forts, both b. of granite. 
In the upper one, the summit of which 
is flat, and of considerable extent, 
stands the citadel, which is reputed to 
be of great antiquity, and might be 
rendered almost impregnable. It 
nffords, however, no accommodation 
for troops, and is consequently never 
occupied except by a small guard. 
The cells for the prisoners are b. 
within it, and from the elevation 
are somewhat cooler than the tem- 
perature of the plain below. Several 
tanks or cisterns have been hol- 
lowed out in the rock, to hold rain- 
water. The lower fort, which is of 
more recent construction, consists of 
low turrets, connected together by 
curtains. Its shape is quadrangular ; 
it has a dry ditch and covered way 
in front, and surrounds the base of 
the rock from ita S.W. to its N.E. 
angle. 

The ascent of the Fort Rock begins 
with 60 tall steps, when the Ist arch- 
way is reached, and by 110 more steps 
you come to a en gate. After 
206 more you arrive at a vast 
boulder, ander which is the passage, 
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and 46 more steps lead to a passage 
under 2 boulders, and then 46 more 
steps lead to the 2nd gateway. Beyond 
this 2 tall steps lead to a incline, 
at the end of which is a still steeper 
ascent over a sheet of rock, which is 
very slippery, and is 60 ft. in length. 
This conducts to the gate of the 
citadel. This is old, but the lower 
fort was b. by Tipti in 1792. Observe 
on the way up many beautiful speci- 
mens of umbrella trees, called in 
Kanarese Zumma chettu, the flowers 
of which are very fragrant. The 
botanical name is Phlomis indica, and 
in no part of India is this curious tree 
more common than at Ballari. On 
entering this gate you come to 24 steps 
which lead up to the officers’ guard- 
room, whence there is a fine view of 
the great Ballari Rock in front, and of 
the Kaul Bazar to the rt. and Bruce’s 
Petta to the]. or E. It will be well to 
walk round the upper fort, which has 
6 bastions, and deep cavities always 
full of fresh water. Below is a sheet 
of rock, with other fortifications, and 
11 small buildings which were prisons 
for soldiers. There is also a granite 
eed 36 ft. high, with figures of 

anumaén and other deities close to 
an ancient, squat pagoda sacred to 
Shiva. The portico is 7 ft.6 in. broad 
and 7 ft. 56 high, and the temple, 
including the portico, is 19 ft. 5 deep. 
Before 7 A.M. 1t is tolerably cool here, 
but when the sun has been up a few 
hours the bare rocks get so heated as 
to be positively dangerous, 

The Fort is to the KE. of the canton- 
ment and town. The artillery bar- 
racks are to the N.W. of the Fort. 
The Rémandurg rd. passes to the 
extreme W. of the barracks. The 
Arsenal is at the foot of the Fort Rock 
in the 8.W. angle. A tank lies to the 
S. of the Fort, fed by a stream. The, 
N. L. regt. lines are at the extreme 
§.W. of the cantonment. The barracks 
of the English Infantry are 1m. 750 yds. 
to the N.E. of the N. lines. Here are 
the Roman Catholic church afid Trinity 
church. The latter has no tower, but 
the mside is very neat. It is 160 ft. 
long from E, to W., and 75 ft. broad 
from N, to. There is a tablet here 
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to the memory of a young civilian, 
Mr. Ralph Horsley, who was murdered 
at Balldri on the night of the 4th of 
July, 1856, aged 26. There is also one 
in memory of the Rev. Mr. Otter, who 
died of cholera at Harihar on the 13th 
of June, 1841, and one to 7 officers of 
H. M.’s 39th Regt., who died while the 
regt. was stationed at Ballari, one of 
whom, Lieut. Thomas White, was killed 
in action at Karnul on the 18th of 
October, 1834. There is also close by 
a small but very handsome church, b. 
at the expense of Mr. Abraham, a con- 
tractor, of fine white stone brought 
from Shahabad. This church is 50 ft. 
by 24 ft., and seats 100 persons. The 
military authorities refused the founder 
a small strip of ground to enlarge the 
compass of this church. The timber 
used in it is teak. It is a curious fact 
that no white ants are found in the 
Tort. 

The Jail is also deserving of a visit. 
On the 8th of February, 1878, this 
Jail contained 1701 prisoners, of whom 
1660 were men and 41 women. There 
were also besides these 9 boys under 
16 years of age, and a little girl of 7 
named Lakshmanaka, sentenced to 
imprisonment for life for the murder 
of an infant. This was one of the 
results of the famine. The mother 
told the child to throw the baby into 

_a well, and, on her refusing, threat- 
ened her till she complied. There was 
also a boy named Obigaédu, aged 11, 
who was sentenced to imprisonment 
for life for the murder of his infant 
brother. Obigddu’s father was in jail, 
and he himself was starving. Hi 
mother had died a few days before, 
leaving the infant to his care. Wearied 
with the cries of the baby, the boy 
threw it into a well. A free pardon 
was of course granted to him, after a 

v short imprisonment, as also to the girl 
Lakshmanaka. The jail is not well b., 
and was intended to hold only 420 
prisoners, but the famine caused this 
influx of, criminals. Many of them 
were reduced to mere skeletons, and 
weighed less than 6 stone. 

Bydnagar.—The distance to Bijan- 
=i which lies N.W. of Ballari, is 

m, 
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The traveller is particularly re- 
quested to pay the hire of the bullocks 
and other charges at the end of each 
stage, in failure of which his further 
progress with the aid of Government 
will be stopped. 

There is an extra charge for deten- 
tion called didtd, amounting after 24 
hours to 8 ands for each pair of bullocks 
and 2 ands for each torch-bearer 
per diem. The relays will await the 
traveller for 8 days, and will then be 
removed unless he arranges to pay the 
extra charge to the collector. it he 
has any complaints to make he must 
make them afterwards, 

The rd. in 1878 was horribly bad, 
covered in many places with huge 
stones, and intersected with dee 
watey-courses. At Nalapur, whic 


His probably has its name from the cir- 


cumstance, there is a very bad water- 
course with huge stones and 3 ft. of 
water. In February, 1878, it took the 
author more than 4 an hour to cross 
this obstacle, although 6 men aided 
the bullocks, which constantly fell on 
their knees. An expedition by night 
along this road is not only most 
fatiguing but by no means without 
danger. It is impossible to slee 

from the violent jolting, and thoug 

the vehicle, which travels only at the 
rate of 2 m. an hour, may not be 
overturned, it will be so broken as to 
need considerable repairs, There are 
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tigers in the locality, but they are not 
likely to approach the torches. Rob- 

, however, not unfrequently plun- 
der people in this rd., and have been 
known even lately to attack the em- 
ployés of Government. Although the 
O fate of hire for a pair of 
bullocks is 2 4nds per m., it has been 
raised owing to the famine in some of 
the stages, and will perhaps not return 
to a lower figure. At Daraji there is a 
very fine lake and a b., to reach which 
it is necessary to go off the rd, and 
climb.a steep incline. A tiger killed a 
man and a woman here in 1878, and 
was hunted but escaped. The lake 
is 8 m. long and 1 m. broad, and ought 
to be connected with the Tungabhadra 
r., in which case it would afford a 
never failing supply of water for irri- 
gation. Snakes and scorpions are very 
numerous here. The ruins in at 
Kamalapur and extend to Hampé, 34 
m. distant to the W. 

The t. b. at Kamalapur, or rather 
beyond it on the outskirts of the ruined 
city of Bijdnagar, is itself an old 
temple, white-washed, with 4 pillars 
and 2 pilasters supporting stone 
thwarts, There are 2 small sleeping- 
rooms and a larger one for dining in. 
Even in February the place is very hot, 
but in March it becomes insufferable. 
The first thing to do after arriving is 
to engage a guide, to whom for 3 days 
it will be fair to give from 6 to 10 ra, 
for the fatigue is very great and visitors 
but few. Immediately on leaving the 
t. b. the ruins commende, but the first 
remarkable building is the Ladies’ 
Bath. This is a rectangular building, 
about ¢ m. from the b., 78 ft. 5 in sq. 
with a hauz or reservoir in the centre 
50 ft. 9 in. sq. and 6 ft. deep, in which 
fountains played, but there is no water 
now, and this structure has been a 
good deal injured. At the entrance 
are remains of the granite aqueduct 
which was carried from near the 
throne to the bath, There is now no 
roof over the reservoir, and perhaps 
never was any. The corridor of the 
bath has an arched ceiling, richly 
carved with flowers. On either side 
is a projecting gallery with 6 windows 
ornamented with carving, where in- 
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mates of the Seraglio sat to see their 
sisters bathe. The corridor is sup- 
ported by 20 pillars. Proceeding 100 
yds. or so to the N.W. of this you pass 
under a granite aqueduct. e stones 
forming the trough are 11 ft.3 in. long 
and 6 ft. 7 in. broad, taking an average 
of several, and the supports are 5 ft. 
8 in. high. About 50 yds. N.W. of 
the Aqueduct is a structure which 
the guide Bard Sahib (so he styles 
himself) calls The Throne. It is 
of granite and consists of a suc- 
cession of platforms, the outer walls 
of which are carved in relief with 
representations of elephants, dancing- 
girls, and camels, well executed. You 
mount 9 steps, 15 ft. 6 in. broad, to the 
1st platform and thence ascend ruined 
steps, 5 ft. high, to the 2nd ar 
which is 106 ft. 3 in. from E. to W. 
and 229 ft. 6 in.from N.to S. The 
total height of the platform is 31 ft., 
and on the top are the ruins of a struc- 
ture. There is an inner staircase which 
leads from the ground to the top of the 
platforms, and 150 yds. to the W. is 
an underground passage which is said 
by the guide to lead to the Throne, but 
it does not seem to have been explored 
for years. Some yds, to the N.W. of 
the Throne is a flight of steps which 
leads to the top of a structure, where 
it is said the Raja sate to see his 
horses drink milk, and 40 yds. to the 
N. is a stone trough and monolith 42 
ft. long by 11 ft. 10 in. circumference. 
The side in which the trough is, is 3 ft. 
8 in. broad, To the N. of this about 
100 yds. isa temple. The stylobate of 
the portico is 4 ft. 10 in. high, and has 
2 pi and a, pilaster on either side. 
The pillars are 7 ft. 8 in. high, and are 
handsomely carved in relief with 
figures of dwarfs, women shooting 
with bows, &c. The periphery of the, 
pillars is 7 ft. 3 in., and from the en- 
trance of the portico to the entrance 
into the quadrangle of the temple is 
33 ft. 1 in. ope wees inside 
measurement, is 110 ft. from N. to 8., 
and 200ft. from E.toW. The temple 
has a vestibule with 8 outer pillars 
= ye a kena with 4 aby. nak 
ytum is supported 

pillars most elaborately carved. On 
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the plinth of the L. gateway is a very 
long inscription in Old Kanarese. The 
stones of which this temple is b. aver- 
age 7 ft. 7 in. long and 2 ft.6 in. deep. 
Here for a m, the débris of great 
buildings as solid as Newgate cover 
the ground. The labour of destroying 
them must have been stupendous, and 


the fatigue of clambering over them . 


is so great that the traveller will prob- 
ably by the time he gets to the end 
find night coming on, and be glad to 
return. 

The 2nd day may be spent in cross- 
ing the ruins from E. to W., that is 
from the t. b. to Anagundi, a distance 
of 4m. Ali this extent of ground is 
covered with the wrecks of granite 
structures, and on the strange rocks 
around formed of huge boulders piled 
one on the other, are seen temples 
covering them to the very summit. 
The traveller would do well to mount 
a pony on this expedition. although 
the ascents and’ descents are so steep, 
and being all of rock are so slippery, 
that it will be necessary to dismount 
from time to time. The guide points 
out a spot in the heart of the ruins, 
about 1 m. from the b., where last year 
a tiger devoured a man, leaving only 
the hands and the feet. Here you see 
on the rt. a tall hill crowned with a 
large temple, to visit which is the 
labour of a whole day. A little beyond 
this is a water-course with water in 
Feb. 1878, 2 ft. 6 in. deep, but with 
such steep banks that a pony will 
hardly face it. About 14 m. further 
to the W. is what the guide calls the 
oldest temple in Bijanagar. Little 
except 2 Gopuras is left. Round the 
door of the ist gopura is a ey 

the 


sae tae in Old Kanarese. 
2nd e is a Nagari inscription on 


the rt., and a Kanarese on the]. The 
®bases of the pillars are carved to 
represent a man riding on a yall, 
which is rearing up. The extensive 
ruins around show that the temple to 
which thgse gopuras belonged was of 
great size. Beyond this in the same 
direction is what, is called the Kasbin 
Bazar, with a stone arcade on either 
side. It is 122 ft. broad from E. to 
W., and 1127 ft. long from &. to N., 
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and must have been a most mag- 
nificent market place. About 3 m. 
from this you come to a solidly b. 
temple to Rama, on the bank of a 
branch of the Tungabhadra, 100 yds. 
broad, and very deep. People bathe 
here and wash their clothes, but the 
guide says there are many large alli- 
gators, and no doubt accidents often 
happen. In the adytum of this tem- 
ple are grotesque modern images of 
Rama, Lakshman, Sita, and Hanumin. 
Rama stands in the middle, with his 
brother on his rt., and Sita og his 1. 
At the door are images of Dwarpals 
3 ft. high, of Garuda and Hanuman. 
Opposite the temple is a magnificent 
tree of the Ficus indica species, with a 
good carving of the Shesh Nag at its 
foot. This is an excellent place for 
tiffin and rest. The rd. now turns to the 
rt. along the r. A vast old Math or 
monastery is now passed on the rt. 
which was tenanted by monks till 
about 40 years ago. About 100 yds. 
beyond this are the remains of a stone 
bridge over the Tungabhadra. Beyond 
this again is a gateway which may 
have been one of the gates of the fort. 
It is b. of great granite blocks 10 ft. 
long, but the stone thwarts which sup- 
port the roof are still longer, being 
from 18 to 15 ft. A few yards beyond 
this you pass under a singular arch of 
granite, which the guide says was used 
for weighing goods. It is made of 3 
granite blocks, 2 uprights and a trans- 
verse piece. The uprights are 20 ft. 
10 in. high, and the thwart piece 14 ft. 
7 in. long. About } of a m. beyond 
this is a truly wonderful group of 3 
granite temples, which are called the 
Bali, the Sugriva, and the Tard, the 
last named being the wife of Bali. It 
is, however, in reality very doubtful 
to which deity the temples were dedi- 
cated. The very numerous carvings 
of monkeys in one of the three espc- 
cially, and more or less in the others, 
make it probable that they were dedi- 
cated to Bali, his brother, and bis 
wife, but some think that the one 
where the Narsingh Avatar is repre- 
sented belonged to Vishnu. Mr. Fer- 

mn at p. 374, appears to ascribe 
the one which the local people refe 
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to Bali to Vitoba* (or rather Witthobd) 
but he is peculiarly a god of the Mara- 
thas, and according to some his wor- 
ship was not introduced till the 15th 
century. His image, too, at Pan- 
d ur, his most celebrated shrine, is 
totally different from any to be seen 
in the 8. of India. The author went 
carefully over the ruins, but never 
heard the name of Witthobé mentioned 
The 3 temples stand in an enclosure 
which has 4 low gopuras, a stone 
Rath close to the temple on the rt. as 
you enter the enclosure, and 2 stone 
pavilitns for lodging travellers, The 
temple on the rt. is 26 ft. 10 in. 
There is an inner room with 12 pillars 
10 ft. high to the plinth which supports 
a singularly massive entablature 8 ft. 
high, on which rests the roof which is 
very richly carved, and has a large 
lotus in the centre. The verandsh or 
corridor that, surrounds this inner 
room has 20 pillars each 13 ft. 6 in. 
high. Beyond this 2nd row of pillars 
at the top of each flight of steps are 4 
more, making 16 in all at the steps, 
and 48 pillars altogether, reckoning 
those of the inner room, the corridor, 
and the steps. The pavement in the 
centre, consisting of immense granite 
slabs. has been torn up, no doubt in 
search of treasure. The steps are 5 ft. 
high, and the roof has a projecting 
sloping eave about 3ft. broad. The 
pillars are magnificently carved with 
representations of men riding on yalis, 
The pillars, many of them, have bracket 
shafts. The stone Rath which stands 
a few paces from the temple just 
described, is 26 ft. 4in. high. From 
the bottom of the wheel as it rests on 
the ground to the flooring of the car 


* See also the Indian Antiquary, vol ii 
178, which gives an extract from the Ball 
District Manual, by J. Kelsall, M.C.8 , which 
saya, ‘‘ The finest temples of all are about 1 1n. 
lower down the river. Qne, dedicated to 
Vit hal, a form of Vishnu, is said to be equal 
in its architectural detail to anything at Elira ” 
The author is unable to ve any points of 


resemblance between this temple and those at 


in the centre of the temple, but at some dis- 
tance from it, say 15 yards, and it is 26 ft. 4in. 
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is 6 ft. 8 in., and the interior of the 
carriage is 7 ft. high. From the roof 
of the carriage inside to the top of the 
ornamental canopy is 12 ft. 8 in., total 
26 ft. 4 in. he diameter of the 
wheels is 4 ft. 3 in. Whether the 
Rath was ever moved is doubtful. 
The wheels can be moved, and the 
sockets in which the axle works are 
worn and chafed as if by movement. 
The 2nd temple, which is on the 1. 
of the entrance into the enclosure, is 
much the largest, and perhaps th 
finest. The ceiling was formed o 
slabs of granite 35 ft. long, but all the 


sq. slabs have been thrown down except 


one in the centre. Two slabs stand 
against the wall, and are 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and 2 ft. thick. In the centre 
of the cciling (so it appears from 
what remains on the centre slab) was 
an ornament representing birds and 
flowers, apparently the Chakor and 
the Lotus. These have been painted 
blue and other colours, There are 14 
columns, which supported the roof. 
Most of them are carved into repre- 
sentations of horsemen mounted on 
yalis. One represents the Narsingh 
Avatar. In some cases the yalis are 
supported by elephants. The pave- 
ment consists of huge granite slabs. 
One is 12 ft. 7 in. long, and 7 ft. 6 in. 
broad, and the others are about that 
size. There is an outer row of 28 
pillars, and at each flight of steps are 
4 more, making 16, altogether 58, 
Within is a court 100 ft. long from 
E. to W., and 62 ft. broad from N. to 
S. The Vimanah is 7 ft. 8 in. sq. This 
temple is thought by some to have 
been sacred to Vishnu, and the repre- 
sentation of the Narsingh Avatar makes 
this probable. On the S. side are 
numerous Kanarese inscriptions. §. 
of the temple is a large Dharamséla 
with 62 pillars, on which are curious 
reliefs of female monkeys and dwarfs, 
so this may be the Tard temple. On 
the rt. of the entrance is a platform 
with 39 shorter pillars. These were 
carved with most curious fepresenta- 
tions of monkeys, their heads crowned 


not with 2 small figures of gods. The 3rd 


N. of the Rath. 


temple is some 20 
KE. to W., and 


| It is 30 ft. long 


hoses 
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28 ft. 9in. from N. to S. From the 
steps at the entrance, including the 
porch, is 52 ft. It is probably sacred 
to Bali and Sugriva. It has 38 
pillars. 

From this the traveller may go 1} m. 
to the E.to the bank of the Tunga- 
bhadra opposite Anagundi. There is 
a large tree which affords some shelter 
from the sun while waiting for the 
ferry-boats, which are circular baskets 
covered with bullock hides and 10 ft. 

rin diameter. They will each take 20 
persons, or a palki with 12 bearers. 
The r.on the 11th of Feb. 1878 was 
here 50 yds. broad, and 5 fathoms 
deep. At this period of the year it 
flows in deep pools, with little or no 
flow of water between them. The 
boats are safe but inconvenient. There 
are some inches of water at the bottom 
of the basket, and passengers sit on 
the edge or rim, where it is quite casy 
to topple over. There are sharp snags 
on the rim of the basket which would 
prick you unless you put a stout cloth 
under you. The bed of the r. and its 
sides are very rocky. As soon as you 
land on the other side you are in the 
Nizam’s dominions. On the Anagundi 
side, 30 yds. from the landing place, 
is a small temple to Ganesh, sheltcred 
by a tree, and 10 yds. further on is 
the Gate of Anagundi, which has been 
a fort b. of granite. The palace of the 
Raja of Anagundi, who is also Raja 
of Bijanagar, is } m. from the Gate. 
It is a square house of very massive 
construction. Beyond this } m. is a 
Shiva temple overlooking the r., which 
is there very shallow, trickling over a 
sheet of rock. The people bathe here 
and wash their clothes without dread of 
alligators. But a short way down, just 
past a bluff rock, are deep pools in 
which are many large and dangerous 

, alligators. The Raja has shot 6 there, 
and also a tiger and tigress in the 
jungle on the banks. From this spot 
bearers will carry a palki to the t. b. 
in about an hour going full speed, so 
that it istbout 5 m. distant. 

The 3rd day may be devoted to a 
visit to the Pagoda on the high hill to 
the rt. of the Kasbin Bazar. The 
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hundred yards H. of that bazér and will 
reach the foot of the hill in about an 
hour. The ascent is excessively steep, 
and the pagoda, which is sacred to 
Markand, is unimportant, but the view 
over the ruins is one that will repay 
the visitor for hisfatiguec. The Tunga- 
bhadra is seen flowing on the W., with 
high granite hills in the distance to 
the W. S. of the ruins is secn a 
broad rd. which leads frum the t. b. 
down to the Tungabhadra. Beyond 
this rd. and 58. of it, is a line of fortifi- 
cations, the granite wall of which, 
about 18 ft. high, has been in many 
places thrown down. Although the 
ruins are piled in almost undistin- 
vuishable masses, still the course of two 
principal streets parallel to the river 
can be indistinctly traced. 

The 4th day must be given to the 8. 
quarter of the ruins, aud Hampé, and 
here a palki or a pony may be used. 
The traveller will leave the b. at 
dawn and go W. by a good broad rd., 
which is about 3m. 8. of the N. rd., 
and most of the ruins lie between the 
two. In about 10 minutes an octagonal 
chdéwadi is reached. It has a corridor 
running round an inner room about 
12 ft. in diameter, in very fair preser- 
vation. A m. beyond this you come 
to an ancient temple of Shiva, attested 
by a figure of Nandi and carvings of 
cobras. Beyond this 100 yds. and 
close to the rd., is a gigantic image of 
the Narsingh Avatar, carved out of a 
single block of granite. The figure is 
that of a colossal lion-headed man 
with enormous projecting circular 
eyes and a huge mouth. A spirited 
carving of the Shesh Nag forms the 
canopy of the idol, which is seated, 
and has its legs and arms broken. 
From the top of the Shesh Nag to the 
floor of the pedestal on which the idol 
sits is 22 ft.6in. The height of the 
pedestal above the ground is 2 ft. 6 in. 
The circumference of the idol 6 in. 
above the waist is 14 ft.8 in. The 
total breadth, including side supports, 
is 20 ft.4 in. The girth of the arm 
above the elbow is 8 ft. 6 in. This 
idol is in an enclosure of ponderous 

ite blocks. The monolithic up- 


traveller will come to within a few | rights at the door are 18 ft. 8 in. high 
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out of the ground. Just outside the | gigantic, and taken in all its dimen- 
gate is an upright stone with a/sions is perhaps the largest in India. 


Kanarese inscription on both sides, | 
A few yards to the W. of this en- 
closure 1s a small temple containing 
@ pillar 4 ft. high and 11 ft. 2 in.’ 
round. This is the Lingam, and it is 
embedded in a Yoni, the circumference 
of which is 36 ft. This is no doubt 
the largest representative of these 
objects of worship existing. 

About 60 yds. to the W. is a vast 
temple to Krishna. It is enclosed in 

granite wall 12 ft. high with a 
masonry coping 3 ft. high, so that the 
total height of the wall is 15 ft. The 
breadth of the chicf court is 200 ft. 
from N. to §S., and the length 320 ft. 
from EK. to W. A granite Gopura 
leads into it. At the entrance of the 
temple is a stone 8 ft. high, with a 
Kanarese inscription on hoth sides. 
There is also on the columns of the 
Gopura an inscription in Nagari and 
Kanarese. The pavement in the 
centre of the temple has been torn up 
in search of treasure. The roof of the 
temple is supported by 6 rows of 
pillars, and in the porch are 36 pillars 
and 4 at the steps. Other two parts 
of the temple are so much ruined and 
defaced as not to admit of distinat 
description. Leaving this temple and 
proceeding about 50 yds. to the W., 
one finds at about 50 yds. on the 1. of 
the rd. a temple with a huge Ganesh 
10 ft. high. A few yds. farther on 
towards the W. is a vastly solid granite 
femple to Ganesh, in which the idol 
is 18 ft. high. The visitor will remark 
the size of the enormous granite slabs 
which form the roof. After passing 
this temple, the precincts of what is 
now called Hampé are entered, and 
monkeys of the Langé7 kind, but not 
large, here show themselves in con- 
siderable numbers. The visitor will 
now descend for 70) yds. a granite 
pavement cut into many small steps, 
and pass on the l.a square building 
which may have been a Math. He 
will then come under the shade of 
some gigantic trees and arrive at the 
portal of the great temple of Hampé, 
which is sacred to Shiva. The Go- 
pura at the N. entrance is truly 





It is impossible to ascend beyond 
the 11th storey, but from the basc- 
ment of that to the ground the height 
is 133 ft. 5 in., and above it there is 
solid masonry for 30 or 40 ft. After 
that comes the Shikr, which is now 
broken, but must have been about 
30 ft. high, so that when it was intact 
the total height must have been over 
200 ft. The Gopura is 85 ft. thick 
from E, to W., and you pass under it 
for that distance from N. to 8.; the 
arch is immensely solid. The length 
of the first quadrangle from E. to W. 
is 208 ft. 4 in.. and its breadth from 
N. to §. 134 ft. The 2nd quadrangle 
is larger, and has arcades all round 
built of granite. The authorities of 
the temple will not allow a European 
to go further than a few steps beyond 
the 2nd gopura, under which is the 
entrance to this 2nd quadrangle, nor 
will they permit any closer examina- 
tion of the building. The chief Pujari, 
or minister of the temple, says that it 
is sacred to Pampapati or Shiva, the 
Lord of Pampa or Parvati. He shows 
a copy of an inscription which is on a 
stone on the entrance to the Vimanah. 
It says that Krishna Rayalu built the 
great gopura and other parts of the 
temple in 1430, of the era of Shali- 
vahan. There are 2 other gopuras, 
one to the E. and one to the W., bnt 
the middle one, that on the N., is the 
most remarkable from its vast size. 
From this point the visitor may turn 
in a §.E. direction, and after a walk 
of 2m., he will rcach a building which 
is called the Zandnah. The outer wall 
is about 20 ft. high, and built entirely 
of granite. The buildings within 
have for the most part been thrown 
down. On the I. of the enfrance at 
the N.E. corner of the enclosure is | 
what is called the T’alim Khanah, or 
gymnasium, where the guide tells you 
the young princes were taught to ride 
and wrestle. The arena is 69 ft. 8 in. 
long, and 17 ft. 8 in. broad, and the 
raised place, where the spectators sat, 
which goes round the arena, is 8 ft. 
2 in. broad. The total length of the 
building, therefore, inside measure 
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ment, is 86 ft. Atthe corners of the 
enclosure in which this building is 
there have been towers, and 2 remain. 
At the S.W. corner of the enclosure is 
a building which was probably a pavi- 
lion for the ladies. It has been 
covered with fine white cement. 
Close by it is a door, beyond which 
are many ruins and a temple to 
Hanuman, with a very spirited rclicf 
of the Monkey-god. E. of the Zana- 
nah are the elephant stables, a long 
row of buildings with cupolas, some- 
thing like pagodas, §, of the Zandnah, 
at the distance of 150 yds., is a mono- 
lithic and subterraneous temple or 
house. The room in the centre is 
11 ft. 7 in. long by 5 ft. 10 in. broad, 
and 6 ft. 10 in. high. An inner room 
is rather larger, and the vestibule is a 
little smaller. In order to examine 
the ruins of Bijdnagar thoroughly, 
covering as they do more than 9 sq. m., 
a visitor ought to stop a month. A 
plan of the ruinsis a great desideratum, 
and it can only be taken in December 
or January, for the reflection of the 
sun from the granite rocks and build- 
ings is most trying. 

It is surprising that no attempt is 
made to bring inhabitants to the place, 
as there is an ever-abundant supply of 
water from the Tungabhadra river, 
and when irrigated the land around 
yields gcod crops. Then cut stones 
for building are to be had to any 
extent, and, in fact, with a very small 
amount of labour hundreds of good 
substantial houses might be prepared 
in a few weeks. The ancient and most 
beautiful temples would certainly at- 
tract Hindus to reside in the locality ; 
and were Government to make Bija- 
nagar the headquarters of a native 
Commissioner, and give other en 
couragement to immigrants, it hardly 
admits of doubt that the town would 
to some extent recover from the ruin 
which has overwhelmed it for three 
centuries, 
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ROUTE 30. 
BALLARI TO RAMANDURG. 
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The traveller is particularly re- 
quested to pay the hire of the bullocks 
to the owners thereof, at the end of 
each stage in Ballari Collectorate, and 
in advance at cach stage in the Sandur 
territory. 

The height of Ramandurg being 
3180 ft. above the sea, the temperature 
is pleasantly cool, but the area of the 
table-land is too restricted to admit of 
pleasant walks and rides. The housc- 
room is also very limited, so that 
careful arrangements must be made 
beforehand to secure an apartment. 
The sportsman may find some amuse- 
ment, as panthers are very numerous, 


| and tigers are occasionally to be met. 
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ROUTE 31. 
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At Adoni, often spelled by Onentals 
Adhwant, there are refreshment rooms. 
The town is of some historical interest. 
In 1871 the pop. was 22,429, of whom 
40 per cent. were Muslims. According 
to tradition it was founded 3000 years 
ago by Chandra Singh of Bidar. Karly 
in the 16th cent. it was taken by 
Krishna Rayalu of Bijanagar. His 
successor, Ram Raja, received it as a 
dowry with his wife, and appointed 
his brother governor. After the battle 
of Telikot in 1564, the Sultan of Bija- 
pur appointed Malik Rahman Khan, 
an Abyssinian, to govern it, which he 
did for 39 years, and died there. His 
tomb on the Talibanda hill is still an 
object of religious veneration, and 
Government allow a small sum for 
annual repairs. He was succeeded by 
his adopted son Sidi Mas’aid Khan, 
who built the lower fort, and the fine 
mosque known as the Jum’aah Masjil, 
at a cost of 200,000 rs., and the suburb 
of Babanagar, called after his son. 
About the same time his minister, 
Venkanna Pantulu, built the large 
square well close to the mosque. At 
this time the revenue of Adoni district 
was 600,000 rs., and it maintained an 
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army of 12,000 men. In 1690, Adoni 
was taken after a desperate resistance 
by one of Aurangzib’s generals, and 
afterwards fell to the Nizam. Salabat 
jang granted it in jagir to Basdlat 
Jang, his younger brother, who made 
it his capital, and endeavoured to 
{form an independent state. He died 
in 1782, and was buried at Adoni, and 
a fine mosque and tomb were erected 
over his grave, and that of his mother. 
Government grant 1200 rs. yearly for 
the support of these buildings and the 
charities connected with them, but 
the edifice has gone sadly to decay. 
In 1786 the citadel was captured by 
Tipu after 1 month’s siege. He de- 
molished the fortifications, and removed 
the guns and stores to Gutti. In 1792 
it was restored to the Nizam, and 
exchanged by him with the British in 
1800 A.D. for Kopala, Kanagiri and 
other places. The citadel is built on 
> hills, of which the best known are 
the Barakila and the Talibanda, both 
of which rise 800 ft. above the plain. 
Half-way up the rock is a fine tank 
containing good water and never dry. 
On the summit of the Talibanda is a 
fig-trec which stands alone, and is 
seen for 20 or 30 m. round. 

Rdéichtr formed part of the do- 
minions of the Bahmani kings in 1357. 
It was included in the government cf 
Bijapur (see Grant Duff, vol.i., p. 65), 
and was governed in 1478 by Khwajah 
Jahan Gawan. When Bijapur became 
an independent kingdom, Raichur was 
its 8. capital. In 1662 we find it in 
rebellion against ’Ali ’Adil Shah of 
Bijapur, and captured by him after 
an obstinate resistance. The rooms 
for the rly. staff are very comfortable, 
and there is a large bed-room in the 
upper storey, which is cool and has 
a good view. The first thing to be 
done is to see the Fort. The distance 
from the rly. stat. is about 14 m. to 
the N. gateway. N. of this gateway 
is a considerable suburb, and between 
the two a wide rd. and some trees 
intervene. There are also trees near 
the gate. The local authoritics say 
that the English burned the doors 
and burst all the guns, This gate is 
33 ft. 1 in. high to the Kungurahs, or 
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battlements, which are 3 ft. more. 
Two towers, one on each side. project 
about 10 ft., and are 10 ft. higher than 
the gate, but both have been much 
injured. Above the gateway is written 
in Arabic. “Help is from God and 
Victory is near,” then follows the creed, 
and “In the reign of Sultan Ibrahim 
"Adil Shab, on the Ist of Ramazan, 
A.H. 977, this was built.’ There is 
also the insignia of the Fishes carved 
on the wall. Below are 2 figures of 
rhinoceroses very roughly executed. 
There is also a stone elephant not 
quite the natural size, carved out of a 
boulder, about 50 yds. outside the 
gate, represented as chained between 
2 young ones. At rt. angles to this 
gate is another called the Kasbah Dar- 
wazah, and between the 2 are rooms 
in the wall for soldiers of the guard. 
Outside this gate is a door like the 
mouth of a cave, which is the door of 
a tunnel out of which the garrison 
came to close the gate, and then 
retired by the underground passage 
into the Fort. Thc moat has been 
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pray. About 3 of the way up is a 
gate, and then the path becomes 
smoother, with fine trees growing here 
and there. There is a 2nd gate at 
top with a big stone like a mile-stone 
in the centre of the door-way. On 
the rt. is a bastion, on which is a gun 
20 ft. 7 in. long. It is of the metal 
called dangri, aud has lost its breach. 
On the]. is a row of cells belonging 
to the Dargah or shrinc, and at the 
E. end, overhanging the precipice, is a 
stone pavilion. At a short interval 
from this on the E. side is the Dargah, 
a mosque 18 ft. high, to which one 
mounts by a flight of 4 steps. Not 
far from this on the S, side is a place 
for a bell or gong 7 ft. high, with 
4 stone supports and a stone roof. 
The bell or gong has long since been 
removed. The whole surface of the 
top is 70 ft. square, and there is a fine 
view all over the city as far as the 
Tungabhadra, which is 26 m. to the 
S., and to the Krishna, 12 m. to the N. 
It is a place where a whole day might 
be spent very pleasantly in reading 


deep, but is now nearly filled up, and; and sketching. On the N. is a fine 
crops are grown in it, but in some, tank. another still larger to the E. 


places there are pools of water. In 
the centre of the Fort is an old 
roughly built minaret, near which is 
a hospital. The Minar is 50 ft. hgh, 
and is ascended by 42 very high and 
difficult stairs, At bottom is a mosque 
of Ibrahim ’Adil Shah’s time. <A large 
black stone lies here broken in 8 pieces, 
which bears the date 973 a.H. The W. 
gate is called the Sikandariyah, and 


near it is the old palace, with im- 


mensely thick walls. It is now turned 
into a jail. On August 20th, 1875, 
there were 73 prisoners. Capital 
punishment here is inflicted by de- 
capitation. . 

The Citadel ought to be ascended 
for the sake of the view. The ascent 
commences from near the N. gate. 
The hill on which it 1s built consists 
of immense boulders of rock, and is 
over 500 ft. high. The path up is 
broken énto a series of great stones, 
some flat and some jagged, and with 
a chasm at one place which could not 
be passed in the dark. Women are 
in the habit of going to the top to 


called the Machchar Talau, about 4 m. 
off. The visitor will not fail to re- 
mark the freshness of the walls of 
this fort, which where the walls re- 
main perfect, looks as if it had been 
built a few years ago instead of cen- 
turies. The names of the gates at 
Rdichur are, the Fath or Kanta on 
the S.; 2, its inner gate called the 
Kasbah, the Kula on the W., the Nan 
rang, the Khas Biolf, the Sikandari- 
yah, the Hilai. 
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In Meargah the traveller will see 

a most interesting place, which has 
been less visited, perhaps, than any 
place in India of equal claims. One 
of the few visitors who examined it 
with attentien is Sir A. Gordon, who 
made a plan of the most remarkable 
mosque, which will be found in Mr. 
Fergusson’s “ Architecture,” p. 554, and 
a view of it occurs in the next page. 
This mosque appears to be the one in 
the Fort of which a description follows, 
and, if so, the singularity of its roof is 
explained by its having been converted 
from a Hindu place of worship into a 
mosque. Mr. Fergusson says: “ During 
f the short sipremacy of Kalbargah as 
: ’ “ of the Dakhan (A.D. 1347— 
B), it was adorned with several 
tant buildings, among which 

was & mosque, one of the most re- 
markable of its class in India. Its 
dimensions are considerable, though 
not excessive ; it measures 216 ft, E. 
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and W.,and 176 ft. N. and 6., and 
coe rently covers 38,016 sq. ft. Its 
great peculiarity, however, is that, 
alone of all the great mosques in 
India, the whole of the area is covered 
over. Comparing it, for instance, 
with the mosque at Mandu, which is 
the one in other respects most like it. 
it will be observed that the greater 
part of its area is occupied by a court- 
yard surrounded by arcades, At Kal- 
bargah there is no court, the whole is 
roofed over, and the light is admitted 
through the side walls, which are 
pierced with great arches for this 
purpose on all sides except the W. 

“ Having only 1 exampleof thisclass, 
it is not easy to form an opinion which 
of the 2 systems of building is the 
better. There is a repose and a 
solemnity which is singularly suited 
to a place of prayer, in a courtyard 
enclosed by cloisters on all sides, and 
only pierced by 2 or 3 doors ; but, on 
the other hand, the heat and glare 
arising from the reflection of the sun’s 
rays in these open courts is sometimes 
most painful in such a climate as 
India, and nowhere, so far as I know, 
was it ever even attempted to modify 
this by awnings. On the Kalbargah 
plan, on the contrary, the solid roof 
covering the whole space, afforded 
protection from the sun’s rays to all 
worshippers, and every aisle being 
open at one or both ends, prevented 
anything like gloom, and admitted of 
far freer ventilation than was attain- 
able in the enclosed courts, while the 
requisite privacy could easily have 
been obtained by a low enclosing wall 
at some distance from the mosque 
itself. On the whole my impression 
is that the Kalbargah plan is the 
preferable one of the .two, both for 
convenience and for architectural 
effect, so much so indeed, that it is 
very difficult to understand why, when 
once tried, it was never afterwards 
repeated. Probably the cause of its 
being abandoned was the difficulty of 
draining so extensive a dat roof 
during the rains. Any settlement or 
any crack must have been fatal ; yet 
this mosque stands in seeming¥¥ good 
repair after 4 cent. of comparative-” 
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neglect. Whichever way the question 
is decided it must be admitted that 
this is one of the finest of the old 
Pathan mosques of India, at least 
among those which are built wholly 
of original materials—and in the 
arcuate style—of Muhammadan art.” 

He adds, “ There are other buildings, 
especially 1 gigantic archway, in the 
city of Kalbargah, the use of which is 
not apparent, and some very grand 
old tombs with sloping walls ; but we 
must wait for farther information 
before they can be utilized in a history 
of Indian architecture.” 

For some m. before reaching Kal- 
bargah from the Rdichir side, the 
dome of Gisi Dardz’s mosque and 
other buildings are visible, though in 
parts hidden by trees. They are dis- 
tant in a direct linc from the rly. 
iather less than 2 m. Thet. b. is 
distant from the stat. about }m. It 
is a comfortable one, and the P.O. is 
between the rly. stat. and it. The 
T’alukdar’s house is 350 yds. N.H. of 
the t. b. Without his assistance it 
will not he easy to visit the sights of 
Kalbargah, and politeness requires 
that a call should be made upon him. 
The first thing to be seen is the Dargih, 
or shrine of Bandah Nardz or Gist 
Daraz, whose name in full is Hazrat 
Kutbu ’lakt4b Saiyid Muhammad 
Husaini: “ His Holiness the Pole of 
Poles Saiyid Muhammad Husaini. 
This is about 13m. E.N.E. of the t.b. 
The rd. passes through a suburb of low 
houses with very thick walls of loose 
stones, and enters the town, when on 
the rt. you ascend a flight of 25 steps 
and find yourself at the Dargah. On 
your rt.as you ascend the steps you 
have a plain old-looking mosque with 
2 minars 50 ft. high. At the steps 
every one must take off his shoes, and 
will soon find the small sharp stones 
and the pavement of the enclosure the 
reverse of pleasant. As you enter 
the spacious paved enclosure, the 
domed Mausoleum or Dargah of the 
Sajnt is afew yds.on the 1. Itisa 
plain white Gumbaz about 80 ft. high, 
and some pious and learned men sit 
at th® portal and inside reading and 
meditating. No unbeliever may step 
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on the stone before the threshold, 
much less enter the tomb. There are 
several trees in the enclosure, and 1 
of them very old indeed and much 
decayed. The Saint came to Kalbar- 
gah in the reign of Finiz Shah, who 
died 836 A.H.=1436 A.D. Parallel 
with the Gumbaz of the Saint is one 
where his grandson is buried, and both 
have silver shrines gilt, with ostrich 
eggs suspended above them. S&. of the 
Saint’s tomb is that of his eldest son 
Muhammad Akbar Husaini, who died 
12 yrs. before his father. Over the 
door is the Kalimah and 2 Ayate. 
§. of the enclosure is a very handsome 
Nakar Khanah or music gallery, and 
in the storey below a Karwansarai or 
house for travellers, with a Madrasah 
or College on the rt., and a mosque, 
all of stone and exquisitely carved. 
This was b. by Aurangzib, who stayed 
at Kalbargah a long time. Within 
the Dargah of the Saint several pious 
verses from the Kuran are written in 
letters of gold, implying that just and 
holy men have nothing to fear, and 
that death has no dominion over them, 
There is also a Persian distich : 

“« Like that of Gist Dardz the Dakhan boasts 

no shrine ! 

Gist Dardz! the empire of Isldin and of this 

world is thine!” 

The date of the Saint’s déath is 
given in the symbolical letters which 
compose the words “Makhdum i din 
va dunya, “Lord of the Faith and of 
the world.” On the door of the Dar- 
gah is written the Aalimah and bless- 
ings on Fatimah, ’Ali, and their sons, 
and. this distich : 

‘The lamp, mosque, arch and pulpit in thee 


see. 
Abubakr, "Umar, ’Usman, and fourth ‘Alf.” 


Bandah Nawaz is called the “Sun 
of the South,” as the Chishti buried 
at Agmir is called “ Sun of the North,” 
and is equally venerated. 
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a 
The Tombs of the Bahmani Kir 









buried here are the next 
seen, and are.4 m. to the 8. 
is that of Sultan ’Aldu ’d din 
Gangii Bahmani Shah, as the n 
written by the learned of Katbargah, 
but it is not inscribed on the tomb. 
He died in 749 AH, =A.D, 1359, The 
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Gumbaz is 70 ft. square inside, and 
about 100 ft. high. It is very plain, 
with one or two inscriptions in Arabic. 
It never could have been of value as a 
work of art, and is now very much out 
of repair. It stands on the brink ofa 
tank called Rozah, in honour of the 
Saint’s Dargah, Rozah being Paradise. 
The stone lattice-work in the windows 
has been well executed, but is now 
broken. Beyond this to the 8. is a very 
solidly built small Gumbnaz, which is to 
be repaired, and beside it 1s another 
unfinished. It is not known of which 
kings they are the tombs. To the W. 
are several other plain edifices of the 
same kind, plastered with cow-dung 
and turned into stables for horses. All 
these are in a suburb of the town. On 
the W. is a gateway, and the nearest 
Gumbaz on the 1. is said to be that of 
Ahmad Shah, but this is a mistake, for 
he is buried at Bidar, in a far hand- 
somer mausoleum than any here. 
After this the Fort may be visited. 
It lics 14 m. to the W. by S., and is 
far stronger than that at Bidar. ‘he 
wall here is quite 30 ft. high, and the 
bastions and walls near the gate rise to 
50 ft. The entrance coming from the 
Tombs of the Kings will be by the Dau- 
lat Gate, which is, in point of fact, five 
gates, with zigzags between and guard- 
rooms for soldiers, The outer wall is 
50 ft. high, and the ditch 10 ft. deep, 
with water at that part which is on 
your 1, as you enter. The ditch is 
dug out of the solid rock. There is an 
inscription over the door, but too high 
to be legible. The massive wooden 
doors of the gate are bound with iron, 
and from 6 to 10 ft. from the ground 
are studded with spikes of iron 6 in. 
long, to prevent elephants from push- 
ing against the door. After this, 
-"~-98t at right angles, comes the 
lat Gate, in the wall of which are 
es taken from a Hindt temple, for 
are sculptured with the figures of 
~ k deities and clephants. They are 
‘irt,as youenter. Between this 
nd the Ist or Daulat Gate, which 
Falao called the Zanjir, is an inscrip- 
tion in Persian, which says that the 
Daulat Burj, as it is here called, or Bas- 
tion, was built in 951 4.H. by Haidar, 
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an officer of Abu’! Muzaffar Ibrahim 
’Adil Shé4h. Next comes the Habshi 
Gate, and then follows the Husaini, 
and then the Sird. Altogether this is 
one of the strongest defences of the 
kind existing in India. Besides tiis 
gate of 5 gates there are 2 other gates 
into the fort, one to the E. and the 
other to the W., but they are now 
closed up. About 300 yds. from this 
gate in a §.E. direction is a bastion 
called that of the twelve-yard-gun. It 
is a strong bastion 40 ft. high. and in it 
is a cannon made of the blue metal 
called Bangri, 26 ft. long, 7 ft. 6 in. 
round at breach, and 6 ft. at mouth. 
The bore is 11 in. in diameter. The 
gun has 20 pairs of iron rings attached 
to it, probably for lifting it. There 
are other smaller guns in the Fort. 
Rather less than } m. to the E. of this 
bastion is a stone building 212 ft. 6 in. 
from E. to W., and 166 ft. 9 in. from 
N. to §., supported by 100 stone pillars, 
the inner ones being 3 ft. 9 in. thick, 
and the outer 7ft. The room is about 
35 ft. high. The floor is in a most 
filthy state, as cattle are penncd here, 
but this is the temple of Raja Kal- 
chand, which the King Gangui Bah- 
mani converted into a mosque. In 
the centre, from the number and 
thickness of the pillars it is rather 
gloomy, but the aisles from the open 
arches are light. From the top of this 
building or from the bastion it can be 
be seen that the whole interior of the 
fort is a mass of ruins, but a few 
people live in it, and also, it is said, a 
good many panthers. There is a bazar 
570 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, with 61 
arches on either hand, with pillars 
said by Mr. Fergusson to be “of a 
quasi-Hindu character, and with a 
block of buildings of a very orna- 
mental character at either end.” 
There is also a gigantic archway. 

The next visit will be to the Dargah 
of the ecstatic Saint Ruknu’d din, a 
contemporary of Bandah Nawaz. It 
stands on a hill 3 m. from the town to 
the N.E. For grds of the waf there 
are buildings with cupolas, tombs of 
departed worthies, and ruins. 
site the steps by which the hill is as- 
cended, there is a stqne block and 
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some smaller stones, on which you 
have to take off your shoes. It will 
be well to put on thick socks here. 
You mount 42 steps, and then come to a 
ved slope which Jeads to the summit 
f the hill. where are a stone pillar 
lamps, a sma]l mosque, and the 
of the saint, who was surnamed 
*‘Weigher,” because he weighed 
deer that Bandah Nawaz 








weighed the animals we are not in- 
formed. The tomb is covered with a 
silk cloth. There is an extraordinarily 
superstitious feeling attached to the 
place. Even men of education will 
try the surtes Virgiliane before going, 
and nothing will induce an inhabitant 
of the locality to stop at the tomb 
during the might. If any one does 
stop, he is said to be hurled headlong 
wn the hill, It is more than pro- 
that wayfarcrs have been at- 
wild beasts here, and this 
isc to the superstitions. 
omb a very bad road 
“ew so in a 8.E. direc- 
tion to the ruins of old Kalbargah. 
The dirt and the huge stones render 
locomotion very difficult. Here are the 
Dargah and tomb of Sirdju'ddin, who 
was the spiritual adviser of Bandah 
Nawaz, or at all events preceded him 
in authority at Kalbargah, and is said 
te have lived to the age of 111. The 
mosque has 2 black minarets about 
i Over the door is written 
The 
inheritor of the sacred office, 
i sujjadah, as it is called, is 
ch Muhammad ’Alau'd din Junidi, 
ry handsoine old man, who dresses 

a red robe. He says that Kursh, 
'8 kos. from Kolhdpur, and Mirich, 
% kos. from it, belonged to his family. 
Aurangzib seized the greater part of 
hig ancestor’s lands. He also claims 
[or a still earlier ancestor, that he it 
was who bestowed on Hasan Gangui the 
<cingdom. On the way back to the 
. b. a visit may be paid to the Juma’ah 
Masjid, a loW structure with a great 
yuadrangle. The Nizdm’s Government 
ave spent 1800 rs. in repairing it, and 
he N. side has now 96 pillars of stone. 
t is a vast plain building. 
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ROUTE 33. 
KALBARGAH TO HAIDARABAD. 138 M, 
BY NIZAM’S STATE tty. J1 Rs. 
15 AN. 
Namesof 2 g a 
ames ho, & : 
Stations. As E | REMARKS. 
M.{A™M S. onl A pretty 
KALBARGAH dep. stat with large 
to $.13 | show of fHowers. | 
8.54 S.on lL Maiddling | 
1. Shahabad 16 {den sized town. 
100 
2. Wadi ' 7110.25 S.on 1] Junetion 
Junction | with the Raichur 
11 here, | 
3. Chittapur 9,110 S. onl. Fine stat 
4, Siram. . 14 11.48 8S ony x 2r to 
INahpur & 2 forts 
l onl Low jungle. | 
5 Tahpur 10 | 12.25 8S. on L 
6. Tandur . 10 | 12.58 S on] Large town 
~beautitul avenue 
of trees on r 
7. Dartr . if 146 S.onl. xX stream: 
| by very handsome 
| granite bridge, 
8 INampalli 12 247 S onl Lowyungle 
9 Rattupur. 17 3.54 8 onk 
10. Lingam- 
palh. . 13 4.44 8 onr. Forest ends 
11. Hasdara- here. 
| bad ~ 15 533.8 onk 


From Ilampalli to Lingampalli, 
30 m., a low but thick forest extende, 
in which are many tigers and panthers, 
and a few bears. In the last 20 years 
the tigers have been very much 
thinned down by English officers. 
Colonel Hastings Fraser, for instance, 
has killed nearly 100. These animals 
used to come quite to the outskirts of 
Haidarabad itself, but now they must 
be sought for miles away. The tiger 
here is a handsome and formidable 
animal, but not so large as in Lower 
Bengal, especially the Sundarbans and 
in the forests round the Nilgiris. 
Thus, out of nearly 100 Haidarabad 
tigers, it has been found that not one 
exceeded 350 Ibs. in weight. 

Haidardbdd, the capital of the 
Nigiém’s country, in lat. 17° 15’, and 
long. 78° 35’, stands on the &. side of 
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the Musi r., which more than orce in 
the rains has swept down part of the 
walls and inondated the adjoining 
quarters of the city. In the summer, 
however, it has but a few feet of 
water. The pop. of Haidardbad, ex- 
clusive of the Residency and its 
bazars, but including several popu- 
lous suburbs, is reckoned at 400,000, 
but no exact census has been taken. 
The State of which Haidarabad is the 
capital covers 98,000 sq, m., with a 
op. of 12,000,000, and is by far the 
gest Native State in India, It is 
divided into 4 great provinces, Hai- 
dardbad, Bidar, Aurangabad, and 
Birar, or Hlichpur. Of this fine terri- 
tory the province of Birdr has been 
placed under the control of the British 
Government, and the Resident wields 
the power of a local government with- 
out any reference to H. H. the Nizam 
at all. The area, thus controlled 
amounts to 18,000 sq. m., so that 
80,000 m. remain under the direct ad- 
ministration of Sir Salar jang and the 
Shamsu’! umara, who are the regents 
for the Nizam during his minority. 
The revenue of Birdr is collected 
to pay the MHaidardbéd Contin- 
gent, a force of 5000 infantry, 2000 
cavalry, and 4 field-batteries of ar- 
tillery commanded by British officers. 
The services of this force are to be 
given to the Nizam in case of rebel- 
lion against his authority. The Nizdm’s 
territory is now on all sides surrounded 
by that of the British, on the E. by 
Nagpur, on the N. by Sagar, on the 
W. by Sholapur and other districts of 
the Bombay Presidency, and on the §. 
by Balldri and other parts of the 
Madras Presidency. The Godavari r. 
almost bisects the Niz4m’s dominions, 
and the Varada is the boundary on 
the N.E. until it joins the Wain Ganga. 
The united rivers, under the name of 
Pranhita, continue the boundary, ye 
they fall into the Godavari near Sir- 
unch. After this the Godavari forms 
the E. limit. In the same way the 
Tungabhadra is the S, limit, until it 
joins the Krishna, whence that river 
continues the boundary as far as the 


from W, to &, ° 
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The sub-divisions and chief towns 
are as follows :— 





























ev 
By c2 
oo] a= 
Traluke or Districts. | Chicf Towns | S|“ 
— a 
AW leg 
| | | 
HAIDARA’BA'D. 
1. Pangal . .{Pangal 808] 98 
2. Vdgarh . i dgeeh 7 | 120 
8 Ghanptr . Ghanpur 882. 64 
4. Dawarkonda .'Dawarkonda .| 376 112 
5. Nalgunda - Nalgunda . .} 334, 64 
6. Kammamet .'Kammamet .| 335} 160 
7. Warangol .|Anamkonda .} 410) 112 
8. Bongarh . . (Mutakurir .| 374) 48 
9. Golkonda . Fort Golkonda; 895} = 6 
10. Koilkonda . . Koilkonda. .} 350} 16 
ll. Malkér . .(Malkar or Mu- 
gaffarnagar .| ,, | 88 
12 Maidak . .«|/Maidak 445} 60 
13. Kaulas Kaulas 483) 90 
14. Elgandal Elgandal 460| 64 
15. Malangarh Aknur », | 104 
lg. Ramgarh . . Chimur 490, 192 
AURANGA’BA’D, 
1. Baglana . | 5 ‘ ee ee 
2. Daulatabad = .'Daulatabad 706 300 
8. Jdlnapur . .[Jalnah .  .| 656, 240 
4.Bhr  . Bar... 640 234 
5. Fathabad . .|Fathdbdd 9 or 
Dharur 597! 180 
G. Perainds. .!Perainda . .' 590 200 
BY’DAR (BEEDER). 
1. Kalbargah(Kal- 
berga or Gul- 
barga . .|Kalbargah 430} 120 
2. Naladurga 
(Naldrug) .|Naladurga. 561; 160 
8. Akalkét . .'Akalkot. ih Agel. 255 
4, Kalyani. .|Kaliyam .! 5101 100 
5, Bidar.  . .'Bidar or Mu-' 
| hammadabad 469] 80 
6. Nauchira ’ ‘ as ee ag 
7. Pahtari . . Pahtari . 600; 212 
BERA’R. 
1, Baitalbari(Aja- 
yant) . .{Sougaon . «| 99 > 300 
2, Narnala Fort Narnala .| ,, | 346 
3. Giadlgarh (Ga- 
welgurh .|Fort Gawel .| ,, | 360 
4, Maikar (Maih- 
ker . . .{Maikar 240 
5. Wasim (Waus- 
6. 
re 


After emerging from the jungle 
E. Ghats. The drainage is entirely | between Tlahpur and Li palli 


nee) 
the line for the last 15 m. to Haidary 
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abad passes through a singular country. 
which looks as if a deluge had taken 
place, and had washed the rocks into 
all sorts of fantastic forms, and then 
left them dry. In some places 8 or 10 
flat rocks 20 or 30 ft. across, and from 
5 to 15 ft. thick, are piled one atop of 
the other, and very often the largest is 
super-imposed on the others. Thus 
Haidardbaéd is surrounded with a bar- 
rier of stone and a barrier of jungle, 
so that it has been difficult for an 
enemy to find supplies in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that is perhaps one 
reason why the Marathas, although 
they more than once attacked Haidar- 
&bad, never succeeded in taking it. 
The stone belt extends from 18 m. on 
the W. of the city as far E. as Bhini- 
gaon, 28 m. E. of Haidardbad. The 
rly. after leaving Wadi Junction runs 
K.N.E, to Trimalgarhi, which is 8 m. 
N. by E. of the city of Haidarabad. 
The line then runs §. to the Residency, 
which is 1 m. N, of the city and sepa- 
rated from it by the Musir. With his 
usual good taste Sir Salar jang has 
arranged a very beautiful public plea- 
sure ground 350 yds. N. of the stat. 
In this garden are 2 pavilions, and at 
one end a menagerie with some fine 
tigers and bears. There is also a piece 
of water in the grounds. The garden 
has 3 gates N.W. and H., but the N. 
gate is the principal. Dominating the 
N. part of the garden is a black rock 
called Naubat Pahar, “the Guard 
Rock,” which is very picturesque. 

The first visit which the traveller 
should make after having located him- 
self, which he can do at the stat., or 
at the t. b. at Sikandarabad, for there 
is no t. b. at Haidardbad, should be to 
the Residency. This building stands 
N.W. of the city about 1 m., in a 
suburb which is called Chadar Ghat, 
and is surrounded by a Bazar contain- 
ing 12,000 inhabitants. The grounds 
are extensive, and full of grand old 
trees, and are enclosed by a wall, 
which was strengthened by Colonel 
Davidson dfter the attack upon the 
Residency on the morning of July 17th, 
1857. That attack was made by a 
band of Rohillas and others, headed 
py Jam/adar Tuorabéz Khan and Man- 
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lavi ’Alau’ddin, and was repulsed by 
the troops at the Residency under 
Major Briggs, Military Secretary. The 
Jam’adar was shot dead, and thé Mau- 
lavi was taken prisoner and transported 
to the Andamans. Bastions were then 
erected commanding the approachcs, 
but the place was not attacked again. 

On the site of the Residency there 
was formerly a villa belonging to a 
favourite of Nigam ’Ali, and in it dir 
John Kennaway, who was appointed 
Resident in 1788, was received. But 
the house was small and inconvenient, 
and in 1803, shortly before Nizam 
?Ali’s death, and while Aristu jah was 
Minister and Colonel Kirkpatrick 
Resident, the present Residency was 
begun, After various interruptions it 
was completed during the time that 
Mir ’A’lam and Chandu Lal were 
Ministers about 1808. The design was 
planned by Mr. P. Russell, son of the 
Royal Academician of that name, and 
an officer of the Madras Engineers, 
who also superintended the erection of 
the edifice, which is remarkable as 
well on other accounts as because it 
was constructed entirely by Indian 
workmen. The N. front, at which is 
the Grand Entrance, looks away from 
the r. Musi and the City. A flight of 
22 gigantic granite steps, the lowest 
being over 60 ft. in length, having on 
either side a colossal sphinx, leads 
up to a magnificent Later 60 ft. long 
and 26 ft. broad, and having in front, 
supporting the roof, 6 Corinthian 
columns 50 ft. high. These pillars are 
coated with chumnam of a dazzling 
whiteness, The 3 points of the Pedi- 
ment are surmounted by statues, and 
the Company’s arms in alto riliero 
form the centre ornament. The in- 
terior of the portico and cornices are 
richly carved. The pavement is an 
imitation in chunam of black and 
white marble. The lowest storey of 
the building consists of arches which 
elevate the reception-rooms to a level 
with the top of the steps and render 
them dry and cool, At either end of 
the portico is a sitting-room, 33 ft. 
long, that on the 1. of the entrance 
being used as a library, and that on 
the rt, as a boudoir. Three lofty fold» 
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ing-doors lead into a stately hall 60 ft. 
long, 50 ft. high, and 338 ft. broad, with 
a gallery supported by 32 columns. 
Three splendid chandeliers hang from 
the ceiling ; the furniture is of mahog- 
any manufactured at Calcutta. In 
this hall is a picture of General Cubbon 
at one end and a portrait of the Raja 
of Maisur at the other. Between them 
is a picture of Chandu Lal in a white 
turban and robe. There is also a re- 
markably fine tiger-skin 10 ft. 4 in. 
long. §. of the grand room is a break- 
fast-room and another room in line 
with it. The floor of the grand room 
is of SAgwan wood in the centre and 
parqueted at the sides. 8. of the 
building is a colonnade 10 ft. broad; it 
is handsome, and the S. entrance is 
fine. Two flights of 16 and 27 steps 
lead to the storey above the grand hall, 
where are rooms only used on State 
occasions, There is a banqueting-room 
30 ft. 6 in. long, and 18 ft. broad, with 
a drawing-room 32 ft. long, and a bed- 
room at cach of the 4 corners. These 
apartments blaze with gilding and the 
richest hangings. The mirrors between 
the windows reach from the ceiling 
to the ground. The chandeliers cost 
a prodigious sum, and the lighting of 
the Residency in former times for a 
single reception night entailed an ex- 
pense of £1000. On such occasions 
the crowd was so great and the num- 
ber of those who tried to force an 
entrance so excessive that swords were 
often drawn, and it is said that blood 
was shed. While the male visitors were 
being received by the Resident, their 
wives were entertained in a mansion 
attached to the Residency, called the 
Rang Mahall. This was b. by Colonel 
Kirkpatrick, a former Resident, who 
married an Indian princess and b. this 

for her abode. It was enclosed 
after the Asiatic manner by high walls, 
the centre containing a large marble 
basin filled with water and fed by 
numerous fountains, lined with stately 
cypress trees. The pavilions, galleries, 
and terraces around, were ornamented 
in the richest style of Oriental archi- 
tecture, with a fusion of delicate 
trellis-work, painting and gilding. 
This, however, no longer exists. To 
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the W. of the Residency is a private 
mansion for the Resident, where he 
can withdraw into complete privacy. 
There is also a house for the doctor 
and one for the Military Secretary, 
and another for the Ist Assistant. 
Among the trees the visitor will re- 
mark 4 enormous specimens of the 
Ficus indica, the trunk of one measur- 
ing 30 ft. round. There is also a very 
gigantic tamarind tree. The Park 
contains an obelisk raised by the 
officers of the Russell Brigade to the 
memory of Lieut. William John Darby, 
who was killed on the 20th of August, 
1815, within the city of MHaidar- 
abad, while gallantly leading the 
grenadiers in a charge against some 
rebels. Close to the Residency gar- 
den is a small cemetery, which is kept 
locked. Here is buried Eric Suther- 
land, Lieut.-Col., Military Secretary 
to the Resident, who died 27th of 
February, 1846. There is also the 
tomb of George Alexander Bushby, 
Resident at the Niz&m’s Court, who 
died at Boldram, on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1836, and a large domed 
building in the centre to Francis 
Sydenham, who was also Resident, 
and died 22nd of October, 1807. 
There is also the tomb of Sir William 
Rumbold, Bart., who diced 24th of 
August, 1833. Remark also the tomb 
of Arthur Austin Roberts, of the Ben- 
gal C.S., who died Resident at Haidar- 
abad on the 10th of May, 1868. 
Other tombs there are of less distin- 
guished persons. 

The next visit should be to the city 
itself, which is in shape a trapezoid, of 
which the N.W. side is more than 2 m. 
long, the §.W. side is 1 m. 1220 ft, 
long, the §. side is about 14m. The 
total area of the city is2°18m. On the 
N.W. side are 5 gateways, viz., on the 
extreme E. the Chadar Ghat gate, 
next on the W. the Dihif, or Afzal 
Gate ; next in the same direction are 
the Champa, the Char Mahall, and the 
Old Bridge gates in succession. In 
the §.W. side there is 1st, the Dud- 
hni gate, then the Fath, which is 
exactly in the centre, and then the 
"Ali4béd in tke S.W. corner. In 
the 8. side are -he Ganlipir and the 
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Ghaziband, and on the E. side are the 
Mir Jumlah, the Y’akubpur and the 
Datidpur gates. The Musi r. on the 
N.W. side is crossed by 3 bridges. 
Farthest to the E. is the Oliphant 
Bridge, which was planned and 
erected by Colonel Oliphant, of the 
Madras Engineers, afterwards a direc- 
tor of the H. 1. C. This fine structure 
was b. in 1831 of square granite stone. 
it has 8 semi-clliptical arches, each of 
56 ft. span and 18 ft. rise, with piers 
10 ft. wide, and a@ land arch on the 
N. side of 77 ft. span and 16 ft. rise. 
It is 24 ft. wide on the roadway and 
cost £10,200. There is the fullowing 
inscription : “ This bridge was erected 
in the year of Our Lord 1831, by order 
of H. H. the Nizam Nasiru’d datlah 
Bahadur, and during the ministry of 
Rajé Chandu Lal. J. Olphant, 
Madras Eng., Architect.” 

The next bridge to the W. is the 
Afzal bridge, called from the late 
Nizam, and then comes the Old Bridge. 
The traveller will cross the Afzal 
bridge, but will stop on his way to see 
the Residency School, which is on the 
], hand near the Residency. He will 
then go a little further and stop near 
the bridge to sce the City Hospital, 
which is under the superintendence of 
the Residency surgeon, and is called 
the hospital of Afzal Ganj. An Indian 
gentleman, a native of Haidarabad, 
Muhammad Vazir, is the resident prin- 
cipal. After passing the archway of 
the entrance you find a building for 
cases that require separation. The 
rest of the hospital is only 1 storey 
high. The right wing is devoted to 
50 poor patients, who are fed as well 
as treated. The accommodation con- 
sists of 14 apartments, besides 3 rooms 
for a better class of patients, who pay 
for their own food. In the centre of 
phe quadrangle is a basin of fine pure 
water brought from a source 3 m. 
distant in pipcs, for the Afzal Mosqte, 
which adjoins the hospital to the N. 
and is a ngble building with 4 lofty 
minarets. The hospital dispensary 
supplies 150 out-door patients with 
medicines daily. Professor Muham- 
mad Vazir is a first-rate operator, as is 
certified by the Residency surgeon, 
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and also by the numerous articles in 
the museum showing the operations 
he has successfully performed. On the 
other side of the rd. isa hospital for 
women, which for some time was pre- 
sided over by an American lady. This 
establishment can be inspected by 
ladies only. After crossing the bridge 
and entering the Afzal gate, you arrive 
in a broad etrect, which runs from it 
completely through the city. After 
a few hundred yds. you come to the 
Palace of the Niwab Muhhtaru ’1 
mulk. Sir Siar jang Bahadur, 
G.C.8.I., who has been Prime Minister 
of the Nizam’s Government since 1853, 
having succeeded his uncle Munira ’] 
mulk in that office. Sir Sildr has thus 
been the virtual governor of a country 
not very much smaller than Great 
Britain, and as populous as England 
was at the time when William Pitt 
succeeded to power, in 1783, for 26 
years. Considering that the city of 
Haidarabad contains many thousands 
of Rohillas and Arabs, the most muti- 
nous and sanguinary of mcun, it will 
be seen that Sir Salar has displayed 
extraordinary abilities in adininistcr- 
ing the country and in restraining tur- 
bulence, with little or no recuurse tu 
severe measures. Sir Saldr’s palace is 
called the Barah Dari, acommon name 
for palaces, literally “12 doors.” The 
great drawing-room is very richly fur- 
nished, and contains a number of 
portraits of former Residents and other 
distinguished personages. It looks 
upon a small piece of water with 
fountains. The gardens are tastefully 
laid out, aud in the stables are 
many beautiful and valuable horses. 
Sir Salar sometimes permits distin- 
guished visitors to mount his own 
riding elephant in order to sec the 
city, and this means of locomotion is 
by far the best. Sir Sdlar’s elephant 
Khudadad is perhaps the largest mm 
India, and is 11 ft. 6 in. high. Seated 
on the haudaj a person’s head when 
riding this elephant will be upwards 
of 15 ft. from the ground, so that he 
will be able to see over the crowd to 
long distances. Proceeding along the 
central street at about } m. from the 
Afzal bridge, one comes to the Char 
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Minar, & magnificent rectangular 
building with 4 minarets 186 ft, high. 
Just before reaching it one passes 
under an arch which is called the Machhi 
Kaman, or “ Arch of the Fish,” that 
being aninsioniaof high rank. There 
are 4 arches 50 ft. high at this point 
across the street, one to each quarter 
of the compass. Here, too, is a small 
arden called the Gulzdr or Charst. 
tach side of the Char Minar measures 
100 ft. in length. It is said that the 
building was once a college, but if so, 
it must soon have been disused for 
that purpose, as the rooms are a very 
greet height from the ground, and 
now they cannot be ascended, as from 
them there would he a view over the 
Nizam’s Palace. A little to the H. of 
the Char Minar is the Makkah Mosque, 
the principal mosque in the city, and 
so called from its resemblance to the 
mosque at Makkah. It is a grand but 
sombre building, with 4 minars and 6 
arches in front. The minars are 90 ft. 
high, and the facade of the mosque 70. 
The Nizam's Palace.—Turning off 
from the W. side of the Char Minar 
down the Chauk, a broad street, you 
arrive at the Nizdm’s Pulace, and 
passing under a gateway you find 
yourself in a quadrangle about the 
size of that of Christchurch, with build- 
ings on cither side about 40 ft. high, 
At the 8.W. corner of this there is a 
lane which leads into a 2nd quadrangle, 
in which fa generally about 2000 
servants, horsemen, &c.; a passage 
from the S8.W. corner of this leads 
into a 3rd quadrangle about the size of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 1000 or 
2000 attendants are generally to be 
found. The buildings on each side 
are handsome and resemble the Shah's 
npr at Tehran, but are finer. 
isitors here dismount from their 
elephants, and are received by the 
Chamberlain, who wears a white robe. 
They are conducted into a handsome 
pavilion, filled with courtiers, hand- 
somely furnished and with 5 immense 
chandeliers. Here H.H. the Nizam 
Mahbib ‘Ali Khan receives visitors. 
H. H. is now 13 years old, and is very 
intellectual looking. He understands 
and writes English. It is said that 
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the palace contains 7000 persons. 
During the Muharram H. H.’s troops 
to the number of 30,000 pass in pro- 
cession in front of the palace, and the 
spectacle is altogether a very magnifi- 
cent one. The procession takes place 
on the 10th of Muharram, and is 
called the Zangar, and is said to be 
in honour of Kutbu ’d din Kulf Shah, 
the sovereign, who built the Char 
Mindr and the Makkah mosque. 
Various stories are told about this 
procession. It is said that ZLangar 
means the chain with which a Afast 
elephant is confined, and that Kutbu 
"d din Kuli Shah was run away with 
by his elephant, which suddenly be- 
came furious and rushed about for 3 
days, keeping the king without food 
and in peril of his life. On the 3rd 
day it became tractableand the Langu, 
was fastened on it. In a side street 
200 yds. beyond the palace is the 
house in which the well-known minis- 
ter Chandi Lal died. It is a low but 
highly ornamented Hindu house. 
Beyond the Chauk, where all the 
bazazis, or mercers, live, and near the 
W. wall of the city, is the vast palace 
of the Barah Dari, which was built by 
the Shamsu’l umara, father of the 
present nobleman so entitled. From 
the top of this palace there is a fine 
view over the city. To the W. Gol- 
konda Fort is seen, and the Mauso- 
leums of the kings close by it. A 
silver streak between marks the posi- 
tion of the Mir ’Alam tank. One can 
see also the Puli Purana or Old Bridge. 
To the 8S. the Jahan Numa palacc is 
visible, and a mosque built by the 
Amir Kabir. To the N.E. is the 
palace of the Nizam, an immense 
building, covering perhaps }, of the 
whole space within the city walls. 
Beyond this appears the Makkah 
Mosque, and beyond that again the 
Char Minar. There are a great num- 
ber of trees within the city, and pro- 
bably not more than 200,000 inhab. 
In this e are shown the arms and 
armour of Abu’l Fath Khan Bahadur 
Tigh jong Shamsu ’d daulah, Shamsu 
1] mulk, Shamsu’] umardé, grandfather 
of the present colleague of Sir Salar, 
who since the death of his brother 
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bears the title of Shamsu’l umara. 
Abw’l Fath was a gigantic warrior, 
measuring over 6 ft. 5 in. His picture 
is shown, and is evidently that of a 
very large man on a very large horse. 
His steel cap is of a peculiar shape, 
with a bar to guard the nose, and 
weighs 20 Ibs. lt covers the head 
and face of an ordigary man. His 
coat of chain armour has an inner 
vest of rings and an outer one of bars, 
and weighs from 70 to 80 lbs. The 
sword has a blade 4 ft. 8 in. long, and 
4 in. broad, with a long steel hilt which 
protects the arm up to the elbow. 
This sword weighs 18 lbs. ; the handle, 
however, is small for so large a 
weapon. Tigh jang was a companion 
of the Ist Nizam, and died in 1786. 
The prince has a number of ostriches, 
which are ridden by men. The birds 
travel with great speed, but are very 
difficult to manage. There is another 
palace without the city walls called 
the Jahan Numa, also built by the 
Shamsul umaré, which ought to be 
visited. It stands in a suburb of the 
same name contaming 1°42 sq. m. 
You pass to it from the ’Aliabad gate. 
A causeway, built amongst rice fields 
impassable from deep mud, leads to 
this suburb, and you enter a very long 
bazar, consisting of neatly built houses 
forming 2 long but narrow ellipses. 
These houses seem to be rented at 
particular times to the attendants 
of great personages coming to visit 
the city at particular seasons. They 
extend about 4 ofam. After passing 
through them you enter a court where 
there are hundreds of soldiers, horse 
and foot. At the end of this is a 
carpeted staircase which leads into a 
reception room. The palace is full of 
curiosities of all kinds. There is a 
round ball with 4 speaking trumpets, 
and on speaking into 1 of them in 
English, Persian. Arabic, or any other 
language the answer comes from below 
in that language. There is also a 
figure of a grenadier, who keeps swal- 
lowing miniature fish after fish. After 

ing through rooms filled with 
curiosities of this kind and ascending 
a number of steps, you suddenly come 
out into a beautiful garden, which 
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seems to be over these rooms, but in 
point of fact is a terrace raised as 
high as the top of the house, into which 
the staircase from the house conducts 
you. Here too are a number of bids, 
particularly an immense collection of 
cranes of all kinds, among which the 
adjutant reigns supreme, making them 
all fly in terror from his gigantic 
beak. There are also a number of 
fine leopards and other beasts. The 
Jahan Numa faces due N. Another 
morning may be passed in visiting 
the Mir ’Alam tank, which is 2 m. 
from the 8S. wall of the city. The 
lake is 7 m. round, and 2 m. long from 
S.W. to N.E., and 14 m. broad. The 
K. bank is walled with masonry, the 
top of which is b. in a waving pattern 
which looks well. The embankment 
is formed of a scrics of 21 very large 
granite arches, laid on their sides, with 
the semi-circular projection opposed 
to the body of the water. These 
arches are not ranged in a straight 
line, but form in the aggregate the seg- 
ment of acircle. 19 of them are 150 
{t., the other two 250 ft. in the span, 
with 150 ft. of wallat the end, making 
in all 3350 ft. The lake was finished 
by Munirao’l mulk at a cost of £80,0(W). 

At 300 yds. from the bank is a b. 
where you can take refreshments, if you 
bring any with you. Sir Salar jang 
keeps a steam yacht here of about 51) 
tons burden, with a French captain, 
who is also a great sportsman, ani 
has killed some 30 tigers on foot. He 
has also shot several alligators in the 
lake, the largest 12 ft. long, and when 
one makes its appearance he does not 
rest until he has killed it. As the 
yacht draws too much water to come 
close to the bank, you have to go on 
board in ,a boat, which is rowed by 
women, who are very athictic and 
pull with great force. At the extreme 
W. end of the lake, which has pic- 
turesque coves and windings, is a 
wooded hill about 80 ft. high, sur- 
mounted by a building which is the 
Dargah, or shrine of Mahbub ‘Ali. 
At the N. end the lake receives the 
Musi r., and when full it is there 
45 ft. deep, and the water at the 
8. end rises and spreads 2 m. further 
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than usual. In order to sce the Dar- 
gab you have to disembark and walk 
about a } m. away from the lake, and 
then ascend a number of steps and 
come back to it. You will then have 
to take off your shoes after passing 
a door which has the ensign of the 
fish over it, aud also this quatrain— 

* Thou art mindful of the indigent, 


Thy heart on thoughts of inerey 18 intent, 
What though earth's treasures all belong tu 


thee, 
Thou wilt ne'er of the poor forgetful he.” 


The Dargah is a beautiful structure 
and well placed, looking down on the 
waters of the lake that ripple at the 
foot of the cliff on which it stands. 
It is small but symmetrical, and was 
once covered with blue tiles. On the 
rt. hand over a sort of doorway is a 
Persian distich— 

**Whiose face has humbly pressed this hallowed 
ground, 

Higher than heaven has exaltation found.” 

On the |. are 4 other Persian verses. 
Were the place kept in good order, 
and were the people a little more 
courteous to strangers, no more agrcc- 
able visit could be paid in the environs 
of Haidarabad than to this shrine. 

There is another noble lake, the 
Husain Sagar, which lics on the 1. 
hand of the road going to Sikandara- 
bad, and which the traveller will see 
spread out before him as he goes to 
that cantonment, The suburbs alto- 
yether cover a much greater area than 
the city within the walls. Ist, the 
Jahan Numa suburb, which is to the 
S.W., covers 1°42 m.; 2nd, the Kerwan 
suburb on the N.W., covers 1:48 m. ; 
8rd, the Chadar Ghat, Residency, 
Bigam Bazar, and Afzal Ganj on the 
N., covers 3°07 m.; 4th, the Nain 
Palla, due N., covers ‘73 m; 5th, the 
Y’akubpura, 1:7 m.; 6th, Sarur Nagar, 
69 m.; total, 18°46 m.,add the city,2°18. 
Grand total 10°61 m. Aft the SE, 
corner of the city is the Mir Jumlah 
tank by which the rd. to Sarur Nagar 

s. That suburb is 8 m. 7 f. 
rom the tank. It is here that the 
hunting with leopards takes place. 
English gentlemen are often invited , 
to witness the sport, and will probabl 
have to ride on a pad elephant, whic 
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will give them every opportunity of 
displaying their gymuastic powers, as 
it is only by holding on with one’s 
whole force that it is possible to re- 
tain one’s seat. The leopards are 
gencrally taken in pairs, and are 
hood-winked, untii a black buck passes 
near enough to be chased. The run 
is generally for about 400 yds., when 
the leopard overtakes its victim, strikes 
it to the ground, and sucks its blood 
from its neck. Somctimcs, however, 
the buck escapes to a wood enclosed 
with a high wall, which if it jumps, it 
gencrally gets off. 

The next visit should be to Sikan- 
darabdd, which is N. by E. of Hai- 
darabad,and 54 m. from the Residency. 
Thence the traveller can visit Trimal- 
gadi, which is 3 m. N.N.E. of Sikandara- 
bad, and Bolaram, which is 2 m. due N. 
of Trimalgadi. On the way to Sikan- 
darabad the traveller will pass a vast 
house called Pestanji Kothi, built by a 
Parsi. who many years ago farmed 
the revenues of Birar and erected this 
grand villa, in which the chief engineer 
under the Nizim’s Government now 
lives. §S.E. of this house and 1 m. 
from the Residency is Raja Khandu 
Swami’s house. standing in handsome 
grounds. He is the Hindu agent, for 
the Nizam’s Government, and is the 
son of the famous Chandu Lal. Near 
this is Mrs. Palmer’s house, where 
there is a picture of Gencral Palmer, 
who married a Bigam of Ondh. St. 
George’s Church, to which most of the 
English inhab. of Chadar Ghat go, is 
200 yds. N. of Pestangi Kothi. In 
the churchyard of this are a number 
of tombs. Among them is that of the 
famous William Palmer, who was 
called “ King Palmer,” and was the 
head of the great house, who banked 
for the Nizim. He was the son of 
General Palmer and the Bigam. Hjs 
tablet is eulogistic of his 3rd wife, on 
whose fortune he was supported after 
the failure of the house. 

The Parade Ground at Sikandarabad 
is of immense extent, antl would ad- 
mit of a large brigade manceuvring 
upon it. On the N. side are many 
officers’ houses, the rly. stat., which is 
handsomely b. of granite, and the 
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church, which is large enough to hold 
a European regiment. On the §, side 
of the Parade Ground is the cemetery, 
in which a vast number of officers are 
buried. The Assembly Rooms and 
theatre are conveniently situated on 
the Parade Ground. At Trimalgadi is 
an entrenched camp, the best of its 
kind in India, It is so placed that 
the Europeans in Bolaram and Sikan- 
dar&baéd could at once retire into it. 
Tt is surrounded by a ditch 7 ft. deep, 
and a rampart rising from the inner 
side of the ditch to the height of 7 ft., 
‘ with a stone revetment. There are 
several bastions on which guns are 
mounted, and also a bomb proof. The 
camp is well supplied with water from 
wells, and has a Commissariat store 
and Bakery b. of granite. The Store 
can hold bread and provisions for the 
force located here for 12 months. The 
average out-turn of bread at the 
Bakery is 3000 Ibs. a day. There 
are now 50 bakers employed, and if 
that number were increased, the daily 
out-turn might be raised to 6000 Ibs. 
Bread is kneaded by coloured men. and 
the work is so hard that they cannot 
labour at it more than 5 hours a day. 
The women carry the sacks, and get 
6 rs. & month, while the men get 
from 6 to 9. The wheat used is grown 
_in Haidardbad, and is darker than 
that grown at Puna, but far superior 
in gluten. The military prison here 
is popularly called Windsor Castle, 
from its high tower and castellated 
look. It is an imposing building in 
the form of a cross, each arm of the 
cross having 2 storeys, but the upper 
storey is only % the length of the 
lower. It has 52 cells, 8 in each of 
the lower storeys, and & in each of the 
upper. There is a Governor, who is a 
sub-conductor, and there are 6 warders. 
Most of the prisoners are in for selling 
their clothes, the punishment for which 
is 6 months’ imprisonment. The hard 
labour is lifting and carrying a 16-lb. 
shot, and an hour at this is severe 
work. Tue men also make mats and 
cord, etc. Lord Napier has recorded 
his opinion that “the prison a 
to be an admirable one, and cred ble 
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structed it, and to the existing mana c- 
ment.’’ This prison stands due W. of 
the 8.W. bastion of the entrenchment, 
but there has been some talk of bring- 
ing it inside, though as it stands it 
would be a valuable out-work. There 
is a printing press in the 2nd storey of 
the tower, at which all the camp 
orders are printed. The clock is in 
the storey above. The visitor will 
ascend to the roof of the tower by an 
almost perpendicular staircase. The 
tower, which is 80 ft. high, stands due 
N. of the city, and the Char Minar, 
10 m. off, can be dimly seen from the 
top. The entrenchment is commanded 
by several hills about 200 ft. high, 
such as the Gun Rock, which is } m. 
to the N.W., Chota Maul ’Ali, which is 
1} m.to the N.N.E. of the jail, and Bara 
Maul ’Al{, which is 5 m. to the E., and 
probably out of range, and there is also 
a rocky ridge about 1} m. to the S.K, 
The cemetery at Trimalgadi is 8. of 
the jail, and a little N. of it are the 
houses of the Catholic Bishop and 
Priest. The barracks of a Kuropean 
Regiment of Infantry are EH. of the 
entrenchment, those of the Artillery 
are to the N. The hospital for the 
European Infantry, a handsome white 
building, is due 8. of the 8.E. bastion 
of the entrenchment. Between the 
W. and 8. wing of the jail is a well of 
excellent water, which is 60 ft. deep, 
and even in the dry weather holds 14 
ft. of water. The water is beautifully 
clear, and the messes do not filter it. 
The Resident’s country house at Bo- 
ldram stands in very pretty grounds, 
which swarm with mungooses, who go 
about in packs of 6 or 7, and are en- 
couraged as destroyers of snakes, which 
abound here. Close to the Resident’s 
villa is a fine house belonging to Sir 
Salar ,jang, with beautiful grounds. 
Panthers come to these grounds con- 
stantly, and also to a hill § of a m. 
from the Resident’s villa, on which is 
an obelisk to the memory of Major 
Adolphus Elizabeth Byam, who got 
the name of Elizabeth from the Duchess 
of York, his godmother. He was 
military secretary to the Resident, 
and died at the Cape of Good Hope, 
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sion at the cantonments of Sikandars- 
bad and Trimalgadi, is the riding after 
panthers and bears with spears. The 
panthers are numerous even at the 
present time, as proved by many occur- 
rences, such as that of a large panther 
in broad daylight springing into a room 
in which 6 officers were assembled. 
Another visit which the traveller 
must make, and which will take him 
a whole morning or evening, is to the 
tomb of M. Raymond at Sarur Nagar. 
The traveller will drive or ride across 
the Oliphant Bridge, and proceed 3} 
m. to the 8.K. of the city and into the 
suburb of Sartir Nagar. He will thus 
have arrived in the hunting grounds 
of H.H. the Nizam. The country here 
is accidenté, rough ground with woods 
enclosed in stone walls, about 7 ft. 
high. Innumerable herds of black 
buck and spotied deer wander over 
this tract undisturbed, for no one may 
fire at them without permission, and 
all they have to dread is an occasional 
chase from the hunting leopard, and 
now and then a few shots from some 
distinguished sportsman. There is a 
carriage road passing through these 
grounds; but it is full of deep ruts 
and is otherwise difficult. Driving or 
riding along this road the traveller 
will soon perceive Raymond's Tomb, 
which stands on very high ground. 
At the foot of this eminence is a rest- 
house for Indians, open in front. From 
this you ascend the high ground and 
arrive at a spacious chabitarah, or 
building on a terrace. This stracture 
is 100 ft. long from N. to §., 50 ft. 
broad, and 16 ft. high. In the centre 
is an obelisk of grey stone, 25 ft. high, 
with simply the letters J. R. on each 
side. Further &., at the end of the 
chabitarah, is an cdifice like a 
Grecian temple, about 20 ft. high and 
15 ft. sq., where travellers may repose 
and enjoy the air, which is here de- 
liciously cool even in August. No 
date is recorded; but the gallant 
soldier in whose honour this fine 
structure has been erected. died on 
the 25th March, 1775. There is a 
Mubammeadan tomb close by. The 
repose and quict of the place, the 
shade and fresh air and the continual 
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passage of herds of deer render it a 
charming rendezvous for a picnic. 
Golkonda is due W. by N. of the 
city, and 43 m. as the crow flies. from 
the Char Minar, but by the rd. about 
7 m. After leaving the cantonment 
28 one approaches Golkonda, the 
country assumes the character of the 
stony belt. The plain is heaped with 
enormous masses of black granite, so 
fantastically piled together that the 
task seems done by art. One huge 
rock is thrown upon another until a 
gigantic minaret is raised, the crown- 
ing mass being often the largest of 
all, and apparently requiring but a 
touch to roll headlong down, and 
topple all its supporters with it. The 
natives account for this chaos after 
their usual strange fashion ; they say, 
“the great Architect of the Universe 
having finished the earthly part of 
creation, threw the fragments and 
refuse materials on this spot.” In 
this strange scene the deserted hill 
crowned by the gloomy fort in which 
no sign of life is ever visible. and the 
long array of towering mausoleums 
at the foot of the hill, seem like a city 
of the dead. On the]. as you approach 
is the fort crowning a conical hill 
about 250 ft. high, and once deemed 
impregnable, every advantage being 
taken, according to the Indian style 
of fortification, of the masses of granite 
heaped together by the hand of Nature. 
The fort has several defences, one 
within another, and the works are in 
good repair. No person is ever per- 
mitted to visit the interior of the fort, 
unless the Niz4m himself should go 
there, and, as that seldom or never 
happens, the persons who can describe 
the details of the fortification are few 
ornone. The tombs are all of a uni- 
form character. Hach mausoleum 
stands in the centre of a vast quad- 
rangular terrace, approached on all 
sides by flights of steps, which enter 
upon a rich arcade formed of an equal 
number of pointed arches on each 
front, and finished with a Iéfty balus- 
trade and a minarct at each angle. 
The body of the building, also quad- 
rangular, rises about 30 ft. above the 
upper terrace of this arcade, and is also 
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surrounded by a balustrade flanked 
with minarets of smaller dimensions 
than those below. From the centre of 


this part of the building springs the | 


Kubbah or dome, which by its magni- 


tude adds greatly to the grandeur of ' 


the edifice. The principal material 
employed is grey granite, ornamented 
in some parts with stucco, and in others 
with porcelain tiles. The colours of 
the tiles retain their brilliancy to the 
present day, and the extracts from 
the Kurdn, in white characters on a 
polished blue ground, have all the 
richness of enamel. Originally a 
mosque was attached to each tomb, 
which formerly possessed the privi- 
leges of a sanctuary, and its revenues, 
besides supporting a number of priests, 
afforded a daily meal to the neighbour- 
ing poor. The surrounding gardens 
were beautifully planted, and adorned 
with fountains, and with their falling 
waters formed a delicious retreat 
during any season in the year. This 
description, however, had begun to 
grow obsolete from the time when 
Aurangzib besieged the fort. The fire 
of his guns had to some extent da- 
maged the tombs, and sacrilegious 
hands had torn away many of the 
ornamental tiles which adorned the 
roofs. From year to year the edifices 
decayed, and there was none to repair 
them, until at the time of Sir Salar 
jang’s advent to power the complete 
ruin of every mausoleum seemed im- 
minent. The court-yards were over- 
grown with jungle and long grass 
which harboured innumerable serpents. 
Desolation and silence reigned around, 
and, except the echoes which the foot- 
step of some rare traveller awakened, 
not a sound was heard. To Sir Salar 
alone it is due that these magnificent 
monuments of the grandeur of departed 
kings have been rescued from destruc- 
tion. Their present state will now be 
recorded, but it is desirable in the first 
instance to relate how it was that 
Golkonda, from having been the 
capital df a great kingdom, and an 
over populous city, descended to the 
comparatively deserted state in which 
A ib found it. It appears then 
that Golkonda was a mere village 
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until 1512 a.D., when Sultan Kuli 
| Kutb Shah, Governor of Telingdna 
| for Mahmud Shah Bahmaani, declared 
his independence, and assumed the 
title of King of Golkonda, from the 
village where he b. his capital, calling 
it Muhammadnagar, after Muhammad 
Shah Béhmani, but the original name 
of Golkonda prevailed. The city 
was repeatedly devastated by pesti- 
lence, owing to the scanty supply 
of water, and Muhammad Kuli kutb 
Shah in 1589 determined to remove 
the seat of his government to a new site. 
He therefore, determined to build a 
new city on the banks of the Musi, and 
called it Bhagnagar from his favourite 
mistress Bhagmati, but after her death 
he named it Haidarabdad, the city of 
Haidar, though for many years it 
retained its former appellation. It 
was he who b. the Char Minar, the 
Makkah Mosque, the Zangav alms- 
house, and other fine edifices. Soon 
after establishing himself in his new 
metropolis, Muhammad Kuli com- 
menced an aggressive war with the 
neighbouring Hindu Rajas. He took 
the strong fortress of Gandikdta, and 
one of his detachments sacked the 
city of Kadapa. Some of his troops 
penetrated cven to the frontiers of 
Bengal, and he defeated the Raja of 
Orissa, and subjugated the grcatest 
part of the N. Sarkars. In 16083 an 
ambassador from Shah ’Abbads, King 
of Persia, arrived at Haidardbaéd with 
a ruby-studded crown and other mag- 
nificent presents. The palace of Dil- 
kushé was allotted to the envoy, and 
he remained there 6 years, receiving 
from Muhammad Kuli £2000 yearly 
for his expenses. When he returned 
to Persia, Haji Karam ’Al{, an officer 
of the Court of Haidarabad, accom- 
paniéd him, bearing return presents, 
amongst which was some gold cloth, 
manufactured at Paitan, which it took 
5 years to complete. In 1611 Muham- 
mad Kuli died after a most pros- 
perous reign of 34 years. After the 
transfer of the seat of government to 
Haidarabad the population of Gol- 
konda rapidly declined, but it still 
numbered some thousands until the 
| fort was taken by Aurangzib. After 
BB2 
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that only the garrison was left, and 
at the present time this does not ex- 
ceed a company or two. The tombs 
are about § m. to the N. of the outer 
wall of the fort, which surrounds the 
foot of the hill. Sir Saldr has sur- 
rounded the principal of them with a 
handsome stone facing tothe platform 
on which they stand, and an enclosing 
wall. Outside of this is the tomb of 
the 6th King, Sultan ’Abdu’ll4h Kutb 
Shah. This is one of the largest. The 
rectangular base, outside measure- 
ment, is 94 ft. sq. The supporting 
arches are 4 ft. 6 in, thick. The room 
within the building is 56 ft. 3 in. sq. 
In the centre is a tomb of black stone, 
consisting of 5 decreasing plinths, all 
inscribed with ayats of the Kurdn, or 
prayers, except one which bears the 
name of the king and the date. It 
states that ’Abdu’llah, son of Sultan 
Muhammad Kutb Shah, was born on 
the 26th of Shawwal 1023, ascended 
the throne on the 14th of Jumada- 
"lawwal 1034, and died on the 4th of 
Muharram 1083. This tomb and the 
others are all placed with the head to 
the N,, and the face to the W. The 
height of the vaulted chamber inside 
is 50 ft. There is a flight of 24 v 
high steps, each more than 2 ft. hig 
to the first gallery, or platform, from 
which rises a wall 30 ft. high, and 
above that rises the dome about 35 ft. 
more, At each corner of the platform 
is a highly ornamented Saracenic or 
‘Egyptian mindr, and the borders of 
the tops of each stage of the building 
are splendidly carved. There is a 2nd 
poem which is reached by 31 steps. 
ving the lst tomb and geing N. 
you pass a small old mosque on the L, 
and further on a much decayed tomb, 
the upper half of the dome of which 
was entirely gone in 1872, but the 
building has since been repaired. This 
is the tomb of the daughter of Abit’l 
Hasan surnamed Thanah Sh4h, who 
died at Aurangibdéd, a prisoner to 
Aurangzib, and was buried there. The 
inscription on the black stone in the 
centre inside haa become illegible, and 
fragments have been broken off it, it 
is said, by Huropeans. The pieces of 
another black stone lie about, You 
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now come to an incline and enter an 
enclosure surrounded by a wall 16 ft. 
high. On entering you have close on 
your 1. a domed tomb 60 ft. high, 
inside which there are 2 tombs of 
black stone. On that on the 1. is the 
date 1085, and at the end to the 1., as 
you enter, is Fatima Sultan, 3 daughter 
of Sultan Muhammad Amin. On the 
mt. hand is a tomb inscribed Muham- 
mad son of Kutbu ’d din Ahmad, 18th 
Sh’aban 1021. He was the son of the 
person buried in the ruined tomb at 
the entrance. Leaving this tomb and 
going to the rt. you pass fine borders 
of fruit trees, and come on the rt. 
hand to a handsome white mausoleum, 
which has been repaired. It is that 
of Haiét Bakhsh Bigam. The base- 
ment is 50 ft. sq., and to the top of 
the dome the edifice is about 100 ft. 
high. Inside there is a tomb of black 
stone, formed of a series of 7 decreasing 
plinths. She was the daughter of 
Sultan Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah, 
4th King, wife of Sultan Muhammad, 
5th King, and mother of Sultan "Abdu 
Nah, whose tomb is outside the en- 
closure. The 3 lowest plinths have 
nothing written on them, the top 4 
are inscribed all round, This tomb is 
surrounded by a wooden rail, and the 
dome has been restored by order of 
Sir Salar jang, but there is no colour- 
ing. On the 8. side of the 6th step 
is “ Haidt Bakhsh Bigam, died on the 
night of Tuesday, the 28th of Sh’aban 
1027.” To the N.W. is a very hand- 
some mosque, richly ornamented, and 
particularly with 2 representations of 
maces about 17 ft. high. There are 
2 mindrs about 60 ft. high, in the 
Egyptian style. More to the W., but 
quite close, are 2 small tombs, one of 
Bhim Mati, the other of Tard Mati, 
beautiful Hindi wives or mistresses 
of Sultan Ibrahim, 3rd king, with 
the date 1078. The 3rd large white 
mausoleum is W. of the above, and is 
the tomb of Sultan Muhammad the 
5th king. The black stone inside has 
a series of 7 decreasing pligths, the 3 
lowest being plain. On the E., 8. and 
W. sides of the 4th plinth is inscribed 
a chapter of the Kuran to the end. 
On the N, side is the prayer called 
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the Nad ’Ali. On the 5th plinth on 
the E. side is the portion of the Kuran 
called Surah i Ikhlas, and that called 
Surah i Falak. On the W. side is the 
Strah i Kadr, and on the §, side the 
Sirah i Kdfirin. On the 6th plinth, 
on all four sides, is the Amtnullah 
Rasél. On the 7th plinth, on all 4 
sides, is the Ayat i Kursi. On the 
surface at top is the Kalimah and 
the Ayat i Shahddat. The date on 
the top is 1036. On the S. side of the 
6th step is written “ Muhammad Kutb 
Shah, son of Mirza4 Muhammad Amin, 
son of Ibrahim Kutb Shah, died on 
the 13th of Jumada ‘lawwal, 1035. 
He was born in Rajab 1001, and began 
to reign on the 17th of Zi’lka’dah 
1020. He reigned 14 years and 6 
months, and his age was 34 years and 
10 months.” You now leave the en- 
closure, and find on your rt. a long 
Kaérwansarai, and pass through a 
ground covered with a number of stone 
aries about 7 ft. high, set up by the 

izam Nasiru ’d daulah for training 
grapes. To the 1. of these is the 
mausoleum of Sultan Muhammad Kuli 
Kutb Shah, the 4th king, who b. 
Haidarabad. Between this tomb and 
the fort wall is a very handsome stone 
’"l’dgéh. The pediment is about 80 ft. 
sq., the E. side being 79 ft., and the 
8. side 80 ft. 8 inches. The black 
stone inside has 6 plinths, the 2 lowest 
are plain, the 3rd has the Shadullah 
to the end, and‘on the N. side the 
Nad ’AH. The 4th plinth has the 3 
Sirahs of Kadr, Kafirin and Ikhias, 
and the Manzain. The Sth plinth has 
the Ayat i Amin i Rasél to the end. 
The 6th has the Ayat i Kursi. On 
the surface at the top is the Aalimah 
and Ayat ¢ Shahadat, with the date 
1024, On the 5th plinth is “ Muham- 
mad Kuli Kutb Shah, son of Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah, died on the 17th of Zi 
K’adah, 1020 a.H. His age was 49, 
and he reigned 31 years.” 

This magnificent tomb, which is one 
of. the est, and certainly the finest 
of all, is 180 ft. high. The dome is 
60 ft. high inside the lower storey, 
and to the Ist gallery is 56 ft. It is 
impossible to get up to the 2nd gal- 
lery, but that is certainsy not less than 
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25 ft. The dome outside above the 
gallery is conjecturally 30 {t., and the 
ornament above it 10 ft. Total, 181 ft. 
Outside each portal are 2 granite pil- 
lars, and 2 pilasters. made of single 
blocks 22 ft. high, and the porticoes 
are roofed with slabs of single stones. 
Between the stonework outside there 
was a facing of coloured tiles, and of 
these enough remains to shew how 
beautiful the building must originally 
have been. Going 8. you come to a 
black tomb in the open air, with an 
upright slab at the head covered with 
an inscription. This is the tomb of 
Neknam Khan, the Mujauwir of Sul- 
tan Ibrahim’s tomb, to whom that 
monarch gave a grant of land, the 
purport of which is here recorded. 
Close to it is the mausoleum of Ibra- 
him Shah, 3rd king, brother of Jam- 
shid, and son of Kutb Shah. The 
black stone inside has 7 plinths, the 
lowest 3 have no inscription. The 
next has the Alldhuma saili to the end. 
The 5th plinth has the Surah i Kadr 
and the Ayati Salam. The 6th plinth 
has the Nad ’Ali on the EK. side, and 
between it is written the portion of 
the Kuran which begins Kal Muham- 
mad Nabi. On the N, side of the 6th 
plinth is written in Arabic (a beautiful 
specimen of writing) “ Sultan Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah, died on the 5th of Rab’1u 
s-sini, 1010 A.H.” This Gumbaz has 
had at the base 4 corner pillars with 
small arches like flying buttresses. 
One remains, the others have been 
broken off, and the local people impute 
the mischief to Europeans. . On the 
5. side a number of large nails driven 
into the wall show where depredators 
got up ‘to tear off the tiles. S. of 
Ibrahim’s tomb, and next to it, is the 
small gumbaz of Sultan Muhammad 
Amin, the youngest son of Ibra- 
him. The black tomb inside has 6 
plinths, the 2 lowest quite plain. On 
the 3rd is the prayer which begins 
“ Alidhuma salle ’ald ’l Mustafa” to 
the end. On the 4th plinth there 
are some Arabic verses. On the 5th 
is the Nad ’Ali, and on the 6th the 
Ayat i Kursi, and on the top surface 
the Shakédat, and the date of his 
death, the 1bth of Sh’aban, 1004 AH, 
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Jamshid, the 2nd king and parricide, 
has no other memoria] than a chabu- 
tarah or terrace on the S.W. of Ibra- 
him’s tomb at the end of a row of 4 
small buildings. N. of Ibrahim’s 
gumbaz is a slim gumbaz to Kulsim 
Bigam. Kulsim mans plump, thus 
Fatima the daughter of the Prophet 
was called Ummu Kulsim, ‘‘ Mother 
of plumpness.” This lady was the 
daughter of Kutb Shah. The gumbaz 
has 3 storeys, and inside are 3 tombs 
without inscription. That to the W. 
is understood to be the tomb of Kulsim 
herself, that to the E. is the tomb of 
her husband, name unknown, and the 
little tomb in the middle is that of 
her daughter. Close to Kulstim’s 
pumbaz is that of the Ist king, Kutb 
Shah, founder of the dynasty. The 
black tomb inside has 7 plinths. The 
top plinth has no iuscription, but the 
figure of a tomb at the top. The 3 
lowest are plain, but the 4th has the 
verse which begins Sallt ‘ald °t Mus- 
fafa; the bth plinth has the Ayat i 
Kurst, and the Sudaka Alldh. This 
tomb is distinguished by having the in- 
scription written in Arabic by a Persian 
caligrapher, whereas the other inscrip- 
tions are with the exception of the 
extracts from the Kuran written in 
Persian by Indian penmen. It re- 
cords that the martyred King Sultan 
Kuli, whose title was Kutb Shah, died 
on the 22nd of Jumada’s sani 950 A.H. 
The base of this structure is 38 ft. 
6 in. 9q. 
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ROUTE 34. 
HAIDARABAD TO BIDAR. 75M. 3 F. 
BY PALKI. 
| Names of Stations. pe ReMARKS | 
fiom the Arsenal at m F./u.F 
Sikandarabad to | 
Rasulpur 12 
Bigampét . . . 086, 
| xn. to Bildnagaram 1 3, 

1, Kukatlapalli . 27%, 6 2 Low hills | 
| Nizdmpet oe & jungle. 
| Miyanpurah . . 24 Water 

x n. to Ramachan- abundant. 
drapuram . . 52 

|2. Pattancheru.. .) 2 4'12 Ofb. low hills 

| | & jungle. 

3. X 3n. to Khandi. . 12 2:12 2iKhand 
f %2n. to Potareddi- contains 

pli...) 20 1000 inh. 
' x6n,toNandiKhandi, 6 5 
4, Sadashivpét. . . 2411 1b. t. s. 
xX n. to Yampalli and Large 
!  — Nayakpalli 3 6 popula- 

5 x 3n.to Munupalli 3 3, 7 1{ tion. 

| x 2n. to Peddachil- 
maira. . | 32 
xn. to Partanapalli 1 2 
| &@’n to Jarralapalli. 16 

6. x 4n. to San, . 4312 Sib. 

| %3n.toSitapur .'3 4 
xX ln. to Dumsalpuir 1 3 
X1n.to Ramatirtham 3 0 

7. Gopjatti 2... 04 88 
X1n toShamsallapir 2 6’ 
Gunia . : os 
x 3n. to Allod where | 
Bidar begin . 20 

§ Bidar... J10 85b ts 
Total . ‘ | 78 8 





The road passes through the plain 
of Golkonda, leaving the fort and the 
tombs to the 1. It is usual to en- 
counter whole droves of bullocks car- 
rying grain and firewood to Haidara- 
bad, and these delay the traveller, and 
in the dry season raise clouds of dust. 
Small tombs and mosques line the 
road for 2 m. after passing Golkonda. 
After that the road passes under a 
viaduct near the rly. stat. of Lingam- 
palli, Pattancheru is a ‘eautifnl 
station, thoroughly clean and comfort- 
able, with splendid trees about it, and 
on the other side of the road is a 
garden belonging to Sir Salar jang. 
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Before the railway was madc the b. 

here was always full, but now no one 

comes, except for shooting. The b. is 
provided with a large zinc bath. 

After leaving Pattancheru a large Guin- | 
baz is passed on the rt., and then the | 
town of Kaulampet, where thcre is a 
ruined fort. At Sunqam the t. b. has, 

since March, 1875, been banded over 
to the engineer of the District. This 
is a famous spot for shooting. The 
pnipes in November, and the hares at 
all times, are innumerable. In the 
hills near are plenty of bears, and in 
those to the E. there are tigers, and 
near the Pakhol hills wild elephants. 
Here Mr. Gay, an engineer appren- 
tice, was killed by atiger. The land 
about Sangam is very valuable, and 
pays a very large revenue easily. At 
Sadadshivapét the t. b. is } m. from 
the town, which has heen a strong 
place. Some bastions and archways 
remain, and are very solidly built. 
The town is long and straggling. 
After this the water-courses all the way 
to Bidar are very troublesome, and 
during the rains can hardly be crossed. 
The cultivation is very considerable, 
aud large herds of cattle are seen. 

At Gumia there is a large gumbaz, 
and befuie reaching it a picturesque 
ruin about 40 ft. high, with 3 tices 
giowing at the top, is passed on the 
rt.: Bidar is visible about 4 m. off, 
and the appearance of the city is very 
striking. On the rt. among trees ap- 
pear 2 large domes, a lofty minaret, 
and 3 sq. buildings, and to the 1., ata 
greater distance, are many lofty build. 

ings with domes. The road passes 
along the wall of the fort for about a 
mile before it reaches the t. b., which 
is at the N.W.end of the fort and out- 
side it. The lands on the rt. hand 
side of the road fiom Sangam to Ra- 
matirtham are among those assigned 
to Shamsu’l umarda for the support of 
the Nizam’s troops. The total terri- 

tory so assigned brings in 26 lakhs 
—+£2609000 a year. ‘The Bidar Dis- 

trict begins at Ramatirtham. 

Bidar —The W. gate of the city is 

called the Shah Ganj Darwazah. It 
is about 300 yds, from the t. b., and is 
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32 ft. high. Thete ate itt all 8 ates, 
viz., the Shah Ganj, the Fath, the 
Kawi, the Thal Ghat, the Patal Nazari, 
which is closed, the Halim, which is 
closed, the Khandah, and another, antl 
there are 72 bastions, of which 27 are in 
the citadel called the 47%, and 35 in the 
city wall, which extends6m. There is 
1 tank, the Nani Kundah, 11 bigahs and 
10 biswras in extent. It is on the ex- 
treme N. of the fort. The wall of the 
citadel is 2) m. in circumference, and 
has 2 gates, the Sharzah, or Lion Gate, 
where 2 effigies cf lions are seen high 
on the wall. The 2nd gate is an inner 
one to the Lion one, and is called the 
Gumbaz, to the 1. of which, and close 
by is the old palace called the Rang 
Mahall, where the Sadr T’alukdar, or 
Commissioner of Division, lives and 
holds his office. The traveller will 
commence his circuit by ascending 
the Shah Ganj gate by 2 flights of 16 
and 10 steps. This brings him to the 
top of the rampart, the inner glacis of 
which within the walls is 50 ft. broad, 
and might be made a beautiful walk. 
The wall is topped with hunguraha, or 
battlements. ese battlements are 
in many places 8 ft. high, and at every 
600 ft. or sois a platform for a cannon. 
There were in the city wall 6010 zun- 
gurahs, but many have fallen, and 
plain walls have been substituted for 
them. From the Shah Ganj going 
W., the first large bastion that you 
arrive at is called the Fath Burj, or. 
Victoria Bastion. Heie is a monster 
gun made of the blue metal called 
bangri. Tt is 20ft. 4 in. long. The 
muzzle is 1 ft. 10 in. diameter, and the 
orifice 9 in. There is an inscription 
in gold letters. beautifully written, of 
7 distiches, which says that the gun 
was made in the reign of Kasim Barid 
Shah,in the month of Muharram, 988. 
There are other two couplets lower 
down on the gun, and still lower is a 
line which says the ball weighed 
5 mans aud } of a sir, and the powder 
1 man and 10 sirs, and if you wish it 
to carry further add 10 more sirs. 
From the Fath Burj to the Shah Ganj 
gate is 1350 ft. The said gate’s arch 
is 24 ft. high and 12 ft. 8 in. broad, and 
from the top of the arch to the top of 
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the bastion is 7 ft. At the top the 
gate is 19 ft. broad. The battlements 
here are 3} ft. high and 2 ft. broad. 
The ditch is here 16 ft. deep, and the 
wall, except near the gateway, is 
163 ft. high ; but close to the gateway 
on the rt. of it it is 23 ft. 4 in, high. 
Further to the W. there are 3 more 
guns with inscriptions, 2 having the 
date 1135 A.H, The name of Mu- 
hammad Kasim appears upon them. 
There is a small gun lying near them, 
with a rod projecting from it. In 
another bastion there is a gun 44 yds. 
long, with a bore of 9 in. diameter. 
In another bastion there is a gun 
114 ft. long, the muzzle having a dia- 
meter of 2 ft. 3 in., with a bore of 
14 in., with an inscription which says 
the gun’s name is Fath Lashkar, and 
that it was made in the time of Mirza 
Shah Mahmud, whose title was Barid 
Shah, with the date 988. After visit- 
ing the bastions in this direction, the 
next thing will be to enter the citadel 
by the Sharzah or Lion, and Gumbaz 

tes, and then go to the Rang Ma- 
Fall. This building faces N.N.E, The 
lowest story is now filled up with 
débris, and you ascend a number of 
steps into what is now the ground 
floor. You then pass through a court- 
yard, in which is a basin of water 
10 ft. by 7 ft., in front of a room gith 
an open facade, 28 ft. long and 16 ft. 
broad, called the Shah Nishin. This 
most curious room has evidently been 
the mandapam of a Hindu temple. It 
has 4 pillars and 8 pilasters quite 
black with age, and most curiously 
carved in the Hindt fashion at the 
top. These carvings were covered 
with gilding, which was white-washed 
some years ago. Over the arch in the 
centre is written a Persian couplet ex- 
pressive of adulation. From this you 
pass into a square dark room about 8 ft. 
each way, which opens into a room 
15 ft. hy 14 ft., where the idol of Devi 
was placed, There is a small basin of 
water in the centre, where the idol 
was washed, and there is a window at 
each side of it to give light for the 
ceremony of the pradakshina. Over 
these ows are now written Persian 
sentences formed of mother-of-pearl 
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and gold. This was the palace of 
Raja Pratap Rudra, before the Mu- 
hammadans conquered the city. The 
8. window looks on the wall of the 
fort, the nearest part of which is 80 ft. 
from it, There is also a fine view of 
the Madrasah, which is due §8., and 
which will be spoken of presently. It 
is a j of m. from the Rang Mahall. 
The couplets over the other windows 
extol the beauty of the place, and 
commence with the Divine Name. 
Above these rooms, in the next storey, 
is a large and comfortable sitting- 
room, whence it is customary to see 
the monkeys fed. They are a colony 
of black-faced baboons, who, when 
sitting, are abovt 2 ft.9 in. high, They 
have an allowance settled on them, 
which probably dates from the time 
of the old Rajas, of GOrs. a month, 
which is expended in feeding them 
with bread made of the Jaiéri, 
or, Holcus Sorghwn. As nobody is 
allowed to kill them they have multi- 
plied to an incredible number, and 
pillage all the country round of grain 
and fruit. These detestable creatures 
are not only mischievous but dange- 
rous, as has been shown on many occa- 
sions, and particularly on one, when 
Nizam ’Ali was most severely bitten 
at a great feast he was giving at 
Bidar. In the midst of the entertain- 
ment, although there were thousands 
of people about, and the city was illu- 
minated, a large baboon came and bit 
the Nizam so severely that he lay ill 
for weeks. If the traveller proposes 
to sleep during the heat of the day 
in the room which has just been 
mentioned, he will have to set guards 
to prevent the monkeys attacking 
him. However, the spectacle of secing 
them fed is a very curious one. Great 
panniers of bread are brought on to 
the terrace, and a call of “ Ao, ao” 
(“ Come, come ’’) is raised, whereupon 
swarms of huge baboons come bound- 
ing along the roofs of the houses, and 
descending perpendicular walls with 
incredible agility. It is said that one 
of these apes ascended the minaret of: 
the Madrasah, but in descending he 
lost his hold, and had to spring down 
100 ft. on to the roof of a house, 
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through which he passed, but was 
transfixed with a piece of wood and 
killed. From the Rang Mahall the 
traveller will proceed to a strong out- 
work on the W., where about 150 pri- 
soners are kept in chains. On the 
wall of this building is written ‘“ Malik 
ia Marzan built this, 1087 a.H.” In 
there one will pass along through 

iany rooms of the Rang Mabhall, 
which is a very large building and 
most solidly built, but to a great 
extent deserted. Remark the huge 
stone rings to which the stone doors 
have been attached. Remark also the 
doors of the city gates, which are im- 
mensely strong, and plated and bossed 
with iron. At 4 of a m. from the 
Rang Mahall is another huge gun. In 
going to it you pass over lines of 
ruined buildings, and among them a 
magazine, in which it is said Mir 
Mughul *Ali Khan was confined by 
his brother, Nizam ’Ali. There is some 
powder here which has become caked 
together from age. There are also 
532 cannon shot, some of stone 
and some of iron. The bastion 
where the big gun lies is called the 
sat Gaz, or “seven yards,” as if the 
n were of that length, but it is only 
ft. long. It is rifled and made of 
bungré metal. It has fallen on its 
side, and points N.K. by E. It is 
really beautiful, the dark blue metal 
being polished like a mirror, and 
covered with inscriptions in letters of 
gold. Proceed now §., and pass the 
Takht Mahali Palace, a vast pile of 
ruins in which are plenty of serpents. 
It looks upon the Thal Ghat ,or “‘ Low 
Country,” for here the Bala Ghat, or 
“Upper Country,” upon which the 
city of Bidar is built, advances like a 
ridge to within 4 a m. of the Thal 
Ghat. Proceed now S8.W. to the 
eGagan Palace, which was the King’s 
private residence, and to reach it pass 
through the Tir Kush, which is a 
building 5 storeys high, where the 
king ga7q,public audience. The Sadr 
T’alukdar holds his office at the Gagan, 
and here too the Bidar work is done. 
Iron vases or cups have flowers or 
figures cut upon them, and pieces of 
silver, corresponding in size and shape, 
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are hammered into the grooves. A 
late of this work is sold for 8 or 10 rs. 
he specimens are of course very 

heavy. A little to the N. of the Ga- 

gan Palace is a mosque of the Bah- 
mani time, with several inscriptions by 

Aurangzib, There is here, too, a 

Sarai, b. by Nizam ’Ali, when he 

marched against the Marathas in 

1203 A.H. The visitor will observe in 

the Gagan Palace, in the N. wall of 

the citadel, and in the Shah Ganj 
gate, a number of stones taken from 

Hindi temples, with carvings of 

deities upon them. The Hindus still 

continue to offer incense to the figures 
on these stones. The visitor will now 
leave the Citadel and drive S. to the 

Madrasah. On the way he will pass 

on the 1., the house in which the 

Nizam Nasiru’d daulah was born, aud 

in which Sikandar jah lived 3 years. 

Part of it fell down about 50 years 

ago. The Madrasah has been a mag- 

nificent building. It is 200 ft. long 
from E. to W.. and 170 ft. broad from 

N. to. The body of the building is 

55 ft. high, and with 3 ft. of parapet 

58 ft. There were 3 minarets, but 100 

years ago one in which a quantity of 

powder was stored was struck by 
lightning. An explosion took place, 
which threw down the minarct and 
destrgyed that part of the building. 

The Rher minaret is 190 ft. high, and 

covered with encaustic tiles, some blue 

and others green and yellow. About 
half the screen temains, splendidly 

inscribed with letters 4} ft. high, of a 

blue colour. ‘Tu the top of the screen 

is 80 ft., and to the Ist circle round 
the minar 100 ft. The ruins of the 
fallen side are 20 ft. high. Until 

a few years ago these buildings were 

full of jungle, where panthers used to 

lodge. ‘ir Salér jang has had them 
cleared out. From this proceed to 
the Chan Barah, a round black tower 

40 ft. high and several centuries old. 

It is impossible to mount to the top, 

owing to the filthy state of the build- 

ing. The next visit will be to the 

tomb of Shaéh Abw’l Faiz Min’ullah, a 

saint and grandson of Bandah Nawaz 

of Kalbargah. The road lies along 


the W. and S, sides of the city and 
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through the Mangalpét suburb, coming 
out by what is‘ called the Habshi’s 
guard, a position which has been for- 
tified. Close to this is a grove of 
trees, where are the tombs of the saint 
and his family. It is de rigueur to 
take off your shoes, and as the ground 
is very rough, this does not add to one’s 
comfort. The Dargah has its 8. gate 
handsomely adorned with blue en- 
caustic tiles, and the door itself and 
the stones to which it is hung and on 
which it closes arc painted green. 
Within are 3 tombs with silk coverlids. 
A number of coins are let into the 
stones near the door and into the 

vement near it. The dome is 80 ft. 

igh, and 8. of it are 2 tombs, which 
are said to have been brought from 
Aurangabad, and are those of 2 sons 
of Nizam ‘Ali, called Mir Hisamu’d 
din and Mir Riza ’Ali. Beyond is a 
chabétarah, or terrace, in the centre of 
which are 2 stone kishtix, or receptacles, 
which are, at certain times, filled with 
food for the poor. There are several 
other tombs here, and to the W. that 
of Nizam ’Alt’s wife, ’A’shura Bigam, 
with curious lattice work. Of the 
Bahmani kings the 5 first, the 7th 
and the 8th died at Kalbargah and 
were buried there. The 6th, Sultan 
Shamsu 'd din Shéh, died a prisoner 
in the fort of Bidar ; but his tomb is 
not extant, unless it be one of the 12 
6 m. E.N.E. of the city. The 10 
last kings from Sultan Ahmad Shah 
died at Bidar, and were buried there. 
Their tombs are about 6 m. from the 
city, and will of course be visited by 
the traveller. But before doing so it 
will be advisable to see the tomb of 
"Ali Barid, which is 2 m. W. of the 
t.b. In order to reach the terrace on 
which this mausoleum stands, you pass 
through a richly ornamented building. 
called the Nakkar Khanah, or music 
gallery. In the lower fooms a guard 
of soldiers was kept, and in the upper 
music used to play when a personage 
of rank approached. The mausoleum 
itself, which is about 150 yds. beyond 
the Nakkdér Khanah, is a perfect gem 
of art, and is so symmetrical that it 
does not ap to be as lofty as it 
really is. e square on which the 
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dome rests is 76 ft. high, and the dome 
itself 64 ft., but there is au ornament 
on the top about 10 ft. high, so that 
the total height is 150 ft. The whole 
is of granite, admirably put together. 
Each side of the sq. base is perforated 
with an arch 32 ft. high, and orna- 
mented inside with beautiful inscrip- 
tions in gold and blue. and with 
devices of flowers. The lower part of 
the dome also is elegantly carved. 
In short, it would seem that everything 
that art and money could do has been 
done for this mausoleum. Close by 
are 60 low tombs which are said to be 
those of ’Ali’s wives, and a strange 
legend adds that they were all killed 
by his order in a single night. No 
doubt ’Ali Barid met with terrible 
reverses. Having offended Shah Ta- 
hir, the envoy of Burhan Shéh, who 
was sent to congratulate him on his 
accession, he incurred the resentment 
of that monarch, and in the war which 
followed, he was divested of almost 
all his territories. The grandson of 
Burhan Shah, Murtaza Nizam Shah, 
besieged Bidar, and would have taken 
it but for assistance rendered to it 
by Ali "Adil Shah of Bijapur. It is 
possible that during these reverses 
"Ali ’Barid may have ordered his 
wives to be slain, but more proba- 
bly these tombs are thove of children 
and relatives who died during ’Ali 
Barid’s long reign of 45 years, or sub- 
sequently. Further to the W. are 
many other tombs and domed build- 
ings, but none comparable with the 
mausoleum of ’Ali Barid. Moreover, 
the other buildings and the spaces 
between are overgrown with long 
grass in which many serpents harbour, 
and the visitor will probably think 
the view of a number of edifices, of 
which he has already seen the best 
specimen, would be hardly worth the, 
risk of being bitten. The tombs of 
the Bahmani kings stand to the E.N.K. 
of the city, and are 12 in number. 
The largest is that of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani, who moved his c#pital from 
Kalbargah to Bidar in 836 A. H, = 1432 
A.D. It was he who b. the wall of 
Bidar city. His mausoleum resembles 
those at Golkonda and Kalbargah. It 
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has a sq. basement measuring 50 ft. 
each side. The wall is 12 ft. thick, 
and in it are 4 arches 27 ft. high. 
This basement is surmounted by a 
dome, the top of which is 120 ft. from 
the ground. The dome and walls were 
inlaid from top to bottom with stones 
of various colours on a gold ground 
and mixed with mother-of-pearl ; in 
the lapse of time these ornaments have 
been impaired, and the inscriptions 
have unfortunately faded. Ahmad’s 
son, Alau ’d-din, rests in a mausoleum 
of similar dimensions, but far less 
richly ornamented. In it there is a 
slab with an inscription in Persian 
and Marathi, in which occurs the 
name Kadir Khan, and the date 840 
A.H. = 1437 A.D. This is probably 
the record of a grant of land to Kadir 
for taking care of the mausoleum. 
Besides the tombs of the kings, there is 
at this place the mausoleum of Shah 
Khalilu’llah, surnamed But Shikan, 
* Iconoclast,” the spiritual guide and 
teacher of Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 
The rd. to this mausoleum lies through 
the Pain Ghat gate of the city on its 
N.E. side, and a short way outside 
this gate you descend a rocky and 
difficult path about 100 ft. to the low 
country. You then ride through fields 
of rich black soil, and a flourishing 
village to the distance of about 1 m., 
which brings you to the tomb. The 
building stands on a terrace 8 ft. high, 
and consists of a hexagonal building | 


teeta nena 
arr i ca — SN A AT, 


of stone 60 ft. high, the inner diagonal 
of which is 66 ft. This base is sur 
mounted by a dome 45 ft high. There | 
are 3 galleries outside the dome, the | 
lowest being 15 ft. broad, the 2nd very | 
narrow, and the 3rd quite open. The ' 
building is very symmetrical, but there ' 
is no inscription except a verse from 
the Kuran. In the same enclosure 

oare 2 other mausoleums, of which one 
is superbly ornamentcd. 
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Jainah, in lat. 19° 50’, long. 76°, is a 
considerable town and cantonment in 
the province of Aurangabad on the 
banks of a river, the name of which is 
written in the Route-book as Condulca, 
and in the same book, in another place, 
Goondulea, in the Gazette of §. India 
as Kundoolah, and in another place as 
Goondla, and. again as Goondlacama, 
but which is perhaps correctly spelled 
Gundalka. A regiment of the Haidar- 
tbad contingent is cantoned there, 
numbering about 907 men, with a few 
cavalry soldiers, about 13 in number, 
to act as orderlies. It will be here 
convenient to give a distribution of 
the contingent for the years 1870-1, 
whick has been pretty closely adherel 
to for subsequent years :— 
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The cantonment is situated on a 
gently sloping declivity, with a small 
range of hills in front, from 1 to 2 m. 
distant, forming a sort of amphi- 
theatre. The cavalry lines are on the 
S.E.; those of the horse and foot ar- 
tillery on the N.W., and the infantry 
in the centre. The town of Kadira- 
bad lies within 2 m. of the canton- 
ment in a S.W. direction. The small 
ry. Gundalka forms the boundary of 
the cantonment. The cantonment is 
capable of affording accommodation 
to 1 troop of European horse artillery, 
1 regiment of native cavalry, and 3 
regiments of native infantry. The 
cavalry lines are situated on a gentle 


- acclivity, the barracks or places for 


saddlery and arms, 8 in number, 
facing to the N.; the store-rooms, 
gram go-down, and standard yards 
are on the opposite side, lying parallel 
with the horse lines, In the centre is 
the hospital. At the extreme end of the 
barracks, within about 100 yds., are the 
lines for sick horses, facing N. and 8. 
The officers’ houses are in the rear of 
the barracks, and the Sipahis’ huts 
200 yds. to the southward of these. 
The climate of Jalnah is admirably 
adapted for horticulture. Figs, grapes, 
peaches, and strawberries, are grown 
in perfection, as also all kinds of 
European vegetables. 
Aurangabdd.—This city was first 
called Khirki, and was founded by 
Malik Ambar in 1610. He was the head 
of the Abyssinian faction in the Ahmad- 
nagar State, and died in 1625. Thet. b. 
at this place is close to the church and 
post-office, and ‘is comfortable. The 
town lies to the E., the cantonment 
and the road to Daulatabad, Rozah, 
and Eltra to the W. The first place 
to visit is the New Cemetery, which 
is surrounded by a high wall, is shaded 
by fine trees and is well kept. In the 
centre of this cemetery, and most can- 
spicuous of all the tombs, is a lofty 
obelisk on a square base, reached by 9 
steps, and which is the tomb of Lieut.- 
Colonel Richard , Commandant 
of the Aurangabad Division, who died 
April 20th, 1833. Observe also the 
tombs of Capt.-Commandant, Charles 
Parker, commanding the 6th Regiment 
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of Infantry of the Haidardbad contin- 
gent, who was killed at Aurangabad 
on September 22nd, 1853, in a battle 
between the Haidardbad contingent 
and a strong body of rebel Arabs, and 
of Ensign Horace Bosworth of the 26th 
Bombay Native Infantry, who was 
killed in the same battle. There is a 
beautiful white marble cross, with a 
wreath of white flowers round it ex- 
quisitely carved, to an infant son of 
Lieut.-Col. T. T. Turton, and a hand- 
some white marble tomb, made at 
Genoa, to the memory of Major James 
Johnston. The Old Cemetery is in 
quite the opposite direction on the 
outskirts of the city, 300 yds. S. of the 
mausoleum of Rabi’a Durrani, which 
edifice may be visited at the same time. 
It is 1 m. N.E. of the city. The great 
door at the gateway is plated with 
brass, and along the edge of the door 
is written, “This door of the noble 
mausoleum was made in 1089 A.H., 
when Atdu’ll4h was chicf architect, 
by Haibat Rai.” Near the inscription 
is an infinitesimally small figure, 
which is said to be a bird, indistinctly 
carved, and there is a similar carving 
on the door of the mausoleum itself ; 
and it is a common joke amongst 
Indians, when any man asserts that 
he has been to Rabi’a’s mausoleum, to 
ask if he saw the bird there, and if he 
answers in the negative, to dispute 
his having seen the mausoleum at all. 
From the great door to the beginning 
of the reservoir of water which occu- 
pies the centre of the grounds is 107 ft., 
and thence to the end of the reservoir 
nearest the tomb is 494 ft. and thence 
to the wall of the mausoleum is 27 ft., 
so that the mausoleum is 628 ft. from 
the gate, and the greater part of this 
distance is occupied by a long narrow 
basin of water, in which originally 
fountains used to play. On either 
side of the water is a walk and orna- 
mental wall, and on the rt. side, as 
you go tothe mausoleum, about 60 yds. 
back from the wall, is a handsome 
building, now used for picnics. On 
reaching the wall of the mausoleum 
you pass a 2nd but much smaller door, 
only 6 ft. high, plated with brass, 
where the 2nd bird is pointed out, 
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The carving of the flowers on this; height in the entrance archway. Ob- 


door is curious, and that of the dragons 
particularly so, and extremely like 
Japanese. The bird is on the edge of 
the door close to the upper central knob. 
21 steps must now be ascended to reach 
the platform on which the mausoleum 
stands, which is 184 ft, from E. to W., 
and 183 ft. from N. to 8. Descend 
now 22 steps to the tomb, stepping 
with care on the white marble pave- 
ment before reaching them, as it is 
very slippery. The tomb is enclosed 
in an octagonal screen of white marble 
lattice-work exquisitely carved. The 
raised marble platform of the tomb is 
12 ft. 2 in. from N. to 8. and 8 ft. from 
KE. to W. The place for the slab is 
6 ft. 4 1m. long from N. to §., and 2 ft. 
3 in. broad from E, to W., and is empty 
and nothing but earth appears. This 
is what Muslims consider very proper, 
as showing humility. The marble en- 
closure has 23 panels besides the open 
door, and the total circumference of 
this most beautiful and costly work is 
71 ft. There is no inscription any- 
where. In the gallery above the tomb 
is a marble door exquisitely carved. 
The mausoleum itself measures 78 ft. 
from K. to W.,and 77 ft.from N. to §., 
and has 4 corner rooms, the doors of 
which are, or have been, plated with 
brass. To the W. of the mausoleum 
is a mosque of brick faced with 
chunam of a dazzling whiteness. The 
pavement is very remarkable, for it is 
entirely covered with tracings of sujj4- 
dahs, or prayer-carpets. There are 7 
rows of such tracings in the body of 
the mosque, and 56 tracings in each 
row, which gives room for 392 wor- 
shippers. There are 6 rows of 7 scal- 
loped arches, each supporting the roof. 
The mimbar, or pulpit, is of marble, 
and is reached by 8 steps. The 
Government of the Nizam has gone to 
great expense in restoring this beauti- 
ful mausoleum, which it is the fashion 
to decry as a poor copy of the T4j. 
An impartial observer will fail to de- 
tect any signs of attempting to copy 
the Taj, or indeed any resemblance 
between the two buildings. The 
only fault of this otherwise beau- 
tifal building is the want of sufficient 


serve the curious roof of the gateway 
of the mausoleum. There are 10 rows 
of what seem to be ostrich eggs, and 
above each egg 10 other eggs gradually 
diminishing in size. It is understood 
that the Rabi’a buried here was the 
wife or daughter of Aurangzib, but 
ae is no inscription to testify to the 
act. 

The next visit will be to the Pan 
Chakki or water-mill, which is the 
prettiest and best kept shrine in the 
S. of India. It is situated on the rt. 
of the rd. as you approach the bridge 
to cross to Bigampura from the can- 
tonment, and on the very edge of the 
Kham, the r.of Aurangabad. Turning 
to the rt. you enter by the side of a 
brimming tank of clear water, which 
overflows into a lower one, and that 
again into a 3rd, which is only a narrow 
conduit. The tank is of masonry, and 
is 117 ft. 10 in. long from N. to 8., 
and 80 ft. broad from E. to W. The 
E. and §. sides of the place are open. 
On the W. are buildings and a wall 
20 ft. high. The N. side is partly shut 
in by a building. The S. side, which 
is open, displays a beautiful garden. 
The tank is full of fish from 1 ft. to 3 
ft. long, of a species called Khol. In 
1877 the shrine and the grounds were 
under the management of Fazil Shah 
Nakshbandi Alkadiri, and to him the 
exquisite cleanliness and beautiful ar- 
rangement of the place was due. The 
saint entombed here is named His 
Holiness Babé Shah Musdfir. He was 
a Chishti, and was originally from 
Bukhara, and was the spiritual pre- 
ceptor of Aurangzib. His successor 
at present in enjoyment of the place 
is Hamidu’ll4h Shah. Among the 
beautiful trees here is a very fine 
cypress. Beyond the first tank and the 
ornamental garden is a 2nd and much 
larger tank, which is not seen until‘ 
you enter the garden near the tomb 
of the saint. This tank is 162 ft. from 
N. to §., and 80 ft. from E. to W., 
and is entirely supported en arches. 
Below it is a noble room to which you 
descend by 15 steep steps, the first of 
which is 5 ft. high. The chamber 
below is on the brink of the r., the 
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water of which in the rainy season 
inundates the pavement, but might 
easily be kept out by a low wall. 
There are 2 rows of 15 pillars each, 
each pillar being 16 ft. round. The 
weight of the great body of water 
resting on them is enormous, and alto- 
gether it is a stupendous work. The 
4th of Rajab is the ’Urs or festival of 
the saint, and the walls and gateway 
are so contrived as to admit of myriads 
of lamps being placed within them, 
which spark!e in the water like dia- 
monds. As you pass along by the 2nd 
tank you have a fine mosque on your 
rt. hand, the roof of which is supported 
by 4 rows of massive pillars. In 2 of 
the rows the pillars are of teak, and 
in 2 of masonry; the pulpit has 3 
steps. At the S.W. corner of this 
mosque is a little garden, in which is 
the tomb of the saint. Itis of beau- 
tiful light coloured marble, but very 
diminutive, being only 5 ft. long and 
2 ft. broad. It has 2, ridges. At the 
end of this garden on the wall of the 
sanctuary are 2 inscriptions, the Ist of 
which gives the date of the saint’s 
death as 1126 a.H. There is also a 
chronogram in the inscription which 
gives the date 802 4.H., which may 
refer to an earlier member of the 
family. After leaving the Pan Chakhi, 
drive } of am. N, to the Makkah Gate 
of the city, and the Makkah bridge, 
which are probably some cents. old. 
The gateway from the top of the 
parapet is 42 ft. high, to the rd. pass- 
ing over the bridge, but it goes down 
below that 11 ft. to the surface of the 
r. in the rains. Besides this, the tower 
has a sort of dome 12 ft. high. Its total 
height therefore is 65 ft. Inside the 
tower there is a black mosque b. of 
stone of that colour, by Malik Ambar. 
There are 8 plain arches. The total 
length is 53 ft. 4 in. and the depth is 25 
*ft. 3 in. The pulpit has3 steps. In the 
centre is a niche with the Divine Name, 
and “Victory is near.” Above that is 
the Kalimah, and some verses of the 
Kurén wvyitten in difficult Tughra. 
Cloee by is a recess with a bell-shaped 
ornament, This is perhaps the oldest 
mosque in the city. From this the 
visitor will drive to the Government 
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offices, which are 2 m. to the S.E. of 
the cantonment, and in or near the 
Ark or citadel b. by Anrangzib. This 
spot a few years ago was entirely 
covered with cactus and jungle, the 
haunt of hyenas and other wild ani- 
mals. It was, however, the site of 
gentlemen’s houses in the reign of 
Aurangzib, when Aurangibid was 
the capital of the Dakhan. Sir Salar 
jang, who has restored so many cities 
in the Niz4m’s dominions, ordered the 
site to be cleared, and when this 
was done, numergus reservoirs, foun- 
tains, and other works of art were 
discovered. These have been repaired, 
and the wilderness has literally been 
changed into a blooming garden. On 
the high ground looking down upon 
the Revenue Settlement’s Officer's 
Rooms, and on those of the Munici- 
pality a fine hall is being erected, and 
in front of it is a beautiful tank of 
most pellucid water. Behind the hall 
is a well-arranged garden, and in rear 
of that again is the Barahdari or 
Government House, with afine fountain 
in front throwing up a volume of 
water 12 ft. high. The facade of the 
Barahdari is ornamented with tracery 
in white chunam, in a peculiar manner 
resembling lace. Only 1 archway of 
Aurangzib’s citadel remains, and the 
walls which enclosed it, but here 53 
great princes, like the Maharajahs of 
Jaipdr and Jodhpur, attended the 
court of the emperor with thousands of 
armed retaincrs, and Aurangabad was 
then the Dihli of the South. As soon 
as Aurangzib was dead alithe princes at 
once departed, and Aurangabad sank 
at once into comparative insignificance. 
Returning from this visit the traveller 
will stop at the Jém’i Masjid, which is 
on the rt. of the rd., amid a grove of 
some of the finest trees in India. One 
immense Hicus indica stands close on 
the rd. and shades some 300 ft. of it. 
The Mosque is low and so are the 
minarets. But the facade is rendered 
striking by an ornamental band of 
carving 2 ft. broad, along the whole 
front. The pulpit has 3 steps. Over 
the central niche are the Kalimah 
and inscriptions in Taghré writing, as 
in Malik Ambar’s Mosque. The build- 
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ing is 168 ft. long, and 84 ft. deep. 
There are 4 rows of pillars, and arches 
with 10 pillarsin each row, 5 on either 
side of the central arch. This mosque 
is wonderfully well kept, and there is 
what is not seen anywhere else, a net 
covering the entire facade, s0 that no 
birds or other unclean creatures can 
enter. Malik Ambar b. half this 
mosque, and Aurangzib the other half. 

The Caves.—The next visit will be to 
the caves of Aurangabad. The visitor 
will drive to the N. outskirts of the 
city near Rabi’a Duigani’s mausoleum. 
He will then alight and ride or walk 
to the ft. of the hills, which are here 
about 500 ft. high. In these hills 4 or 
5 m. off are the waterworks, whence 
the tanks of the Pan Chakki are sup- 
plied with water. The ground at the 
base of the hill is very rough, and 
intersected with deep ravines. The 
visitor will climb over a very rough 
and slippery rock about 250 ft. up to 
the caves. He will then sce the mau- 
soleum of Rabi’a 14m.totheS.E. 15 
steps lead to the entrance of Cave No. 1. 
On the 1. of the door is Buddha in the 
teaching attituae, that is holding the 
little finger of the left hand, between 
the thumb and fore-finger of the right. 
He is seated with his feet upturned on 
a lotus, which is supported by Nagas, 
known by the cobras’ heads which 
canopy their heads. A Gandharva is 
flying nearly over Buddha’s head, On 
the 1. is the Padma Pani, “lotus 
holder,” an attendant. The other at- 
tendant on the r. 1s Wajara Pani, 
“lightning holder,” who, in many 
cases, is represented holding the thun- 
derbolt in his hands, though it is not 
distinguishable here. Above the side 
door on the 1, are 3Buddhas, 2 of which 
are cross-legged with the soles of their 
feet upturned, and the 8rd is in the 
teaching attitude with the usual atten- 
dants. On the r. of the main en- 
trance are Buddha and 3 figures 
similar to those on the 1. On entering 
the shrine a large figure of Buddha 
sits facing you, with the soles of his 
feet upturned, and the back of his 
right hand resting on the palm of his 
left. A round circle in rilicvo on the 
wall represents a halo round his head, 
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Padma and Vajara are one on either 
side as usual, with Gandharvas over 
their heads. On Buddha’s 1. in 
niches, are 2 sitting figures of Buddha 
in the teaching attitude, and 1 stand- 
ing in that of a mendicant. In the 
upper niche, on the r., is a Buddha 
seated in the teaching attitude, with 
the usual attendants. The large cen- 
tral Buddha is of black stone, and is 
6 ft. high from the place where he 
sits to the top of his head. He mea- 
sures across the shoulders3 ft. 10 in. 
The face is much mutilated. The 
shrine is 9 ft. broad, 8 ft. deep, and 
8 ft. 10 in. high. <A passage 9 ft. 4 in. 
broad goes all round the sanctuary. 
This cave has been white-washed, and 
the white patch on the side of the 
hill can be scen from a mile off in 
the plain below. By the inner wall 
it is 40 ft. 2 in. in length, taking the 
3 sides, and has been all cut out of the 
solid rock. There is an ornament like 
prongs round the archway. Number 2 
Cave is a Chaitya Hall with a semi- 
circular roof with stone ribs, hke the 
Vishwa Karma Cave at Elura, and a 
triforium. It consists of a nave 15 ft. 
long on either side, besides a bow or 
curve 16 ft. 10 in. long. The 15 ft.on 
the r.as you enter have fallen, and 
are quite ruined; the aisles are 
choked with earth, and the floor is a 
heap of ruins. Near the end of the 
nave, however, there is a dahgopa 
with a Tee very perfect. The ribs of 
the roof are 13 ft. 2 in. above the 
cupola of the dahgopa. Number 3 
Cave is a Vihara 68 ft. 9 in. deep from 
N.to 8. The outer verandah is ruined. 
The inside room or hall next to it is 
10 ft. broad and 42 ft. long from N. to 
W. The centre hall is portioned off 
as usual with 12 pillars, with plain 
bases, and brackets. They are 
9 ft. high, and 10 ft. round the lower 
part. The vestibule is 8 ft. 8 in. 
deep, and the sanc 12 ft. 7 in. 
The central Buddha is 9 ft. 6 in. high. 
On either side are 7 worshipping 
figures. The struts in tke pillars 
in the vestibule are of 
human beings. Number 4 Cave is 
a small Vihéra. Buddha is seated on 
a Singhdsan in the teaching attitude, 
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with the soles of his feet upturned. 
All round on the wall are smaller 
Buddhas, The sanctuary is 8 ft. 4 in, sq. 


The Vajara Pani has a poi ge | 


crest, and 2 figures of Bud he 
Nagas, known by their snake-heads, 
stand at the sides of the 2 attendants. 
A good example of the dahgopa crest 
is in the corridor to your r. as you 
enter, after passing the first division, 
about the middle in point of height. 
Number 5 Cave is higher up in the 
face of the cliff, and is not worth the 
trouble of a visit. These caves are, as 
is generally the case, in the centre of 
a semi-circular ridge as at Klhira. 
When the traveller descends he will 
find at the distance of 300 yds. from 
the foot of the hill a_ beautiful 
top or cluster of trecs, of which 
the principal are 2 immense speci- 
mens of the Indian fig-tree. This 
is a good spot to take refreshment. 
There are many other places of in- 
terest to be scen in the hills around, 
but the demands of Daulatabad, Rozah, 
Elura, and Ajanta will be so exces- 
sive on the traveller’s time, that unless 
he can stop fom months. he must con- 
fine himself to these last-mentioned 
places. The journey to Daulatabad 
from Aurangabad can be done in 1 
hour in a tunga with 2 good horses. 
3m. from Aurangdbad is the village 
of Mitmitha, where a change of horses 
is often placed. About 3 m. W. of 
Daulatabad is a village called Fath- 
a&bad, where there is a dargéh or shrine, 
with 2 old tombs about 38 ft. high, 
with bulbous domes. Thereis a pretty 
garden here. washed by a stream of 
water. The walls of the tombs have 
@ curious ornament, a chain with a 
bell attached to it, delineated on them. 
But it will not be worth while for the 
traveller to go out of his course to see 
e this place. 
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ROUTE 36. 


AURANGABAD TO DAULATABAD, 8M, 
ROZAH, 7M. TOTAL, 15 M. 


It will be necessary to arrange be- 
forehand for a relay of horses at Dau- 
latabad -to get on to Rozah the samc 
day. At Daulatibdd a ghat or steep 
hill is passed, which tries the horses 
very much, and sometimes it is neces- 
sary to have kw&s, or labourers, to as- 
sist them. Permission must be ob- 
tained from the Nizam’s government, 
represented by the Sadr ‘’alukdar of 
Aurangabad, to see the fort of Daulat- 
abad. The first thing on arriving at 
Daulatabad is to sce the Ailahddr or 
commandant of the fort, and ask per- 
mission to taste some of the famous 
grapes of this place, which are the 
finest in India. There are 4 kinds: 
Ist, the Z/ahshi, a black grape, the 
most delicious of all: and the Sahibi, 
which is a white grape, and the best 
of that colour ; 3rd, the Fukhri; and 
4th, the A’bi, which the villagers call 
Bakri, There is a convenicnt shelter 
from the heat of the sun afforded by 
some fine trees at the spot where the 
traveller will stop and wait for the 
appearance of the deputy-commandant 
before he begins to explore the Fort. 
To reach this spot he will turn off from 
the main road from Aurangdbad to the 
W. at 14 m. before he reaches Daulat- 
abid. The Fort is built on a huge 
isolated conical rock of granite about 
500 ft. high, with a perpendicular scarp 
of from 80 to 120 ft. all round. The 
rock above this scarp is of a sugar-loaf 
shape with a eharp point, and the 
whole may be likened to a compressed 
bee-hive. At the base is a straggli 
patch of houses and huts, which is all 
that remains of the native town. It 
is defended by a loop-holed wall with 
bastions, which on the E. side joins 
the scarp of the fort. At the bottom 
of the scarp is a ditch, before reaching 
which 4 lines of wall, including the 
outside wall of the town, must be 
passed, The fosse can be crossed 
only in one place by a stone causeway, 
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so narrow that only 2 men can obtain 
& footing on it abreast, and com- 
manded on the side near the fort by a 
battlemented outwork. Theonly means 
of ascending the rock is through a 
narrow ge hewn in the solid 
stone, and leading to a large vault in 
the interior. From this a ramp or 
gallery, gradually sloping upwards, 
and also excavated in the solid rock, 
winds round in the interior. The first 
part of the ascent is easy ; towards 
the end it is difficult. The height of 
the passage averages from 10 to 12 ft., 
with an equal breadth, but it is so 
dark that torches are requisite. The 
entrance is on the K. side. First of 
all you pass 2 gates armed with very 
formidable spikes of iron to resist 
re jee and at the 8rd gate 3 Hindu 
pillars and 3 pilasters are found on 
either side. Facing this 3rd gate is a 
bastion 56 ft. high, It has a balcony 
or gallery with Hindu curved supports, 
and is called the Nakkdér Khanah, or 
music gallery, Ithas a small window, 
on which are carved in alto rilievo 2 
leopards like those in the royal shield 
of England. The 4th archway faces 
to the E., and beyond it on the r. is 
an old Hindu temple, with a broken 
lamp tower 18 ft. high. The face of 
this temple has 2 pillars and 2 pilasters 
or engaged pillars 4 ft.6 in. high. On 
the 1. of the road is a small chattri or 
pavilion, which is the Dargah of the Pir 
i Kadis. Advancing 40 ft. onc comes to 
a tlight of 18 steps, which lead toa ma- 
sonry tank 23 ft. deep, 150 ft. 10 in, long 
from E. to W., and 100 ft. broad from 
N. to S. Passing along the side of 
this tank, and turning to the L, you 
come to the entrance into a mosque 
which has been an old Hindu temple, 
and ascend 22 steps to enter it. 
Prayers are said here in Ramazan, and 
at the Bakri “Id, otherwise it is not 
ysed, and is in a very dirly and di- 
lapidated state. On the W. side are 4 
rows of pillars and 2 of pilasters 16 ft, 
high. The centre of the mosque is 
octagonal. There are 11 pillars in 
each row on either side of the centre. 
The whole side is 283 ft. long and 
44 ft, 9 in. broad, There are 160 
pillars in all, The diameter of the 
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dome in the centre where thcy pray is 
23 ft.6in. On the rt. of the centre, 
looking W., in a niche, is a stone 
3 ft. 7 in. long and 2 ft. 6 in. high, 
covered with a Sanskrit inscription; 
but the stone has been white-washed, 
and it is very difficult to read the 
words now, and the more so as the 
stone is placed half topsy-turvy. It 
weighs about a i of a ton, and in 1877 
there was talk of sending it to Bombay 
to be deciphered by the Bréhmans, 
Going out of the temple to the N., you 
come to a minaret 120 ft. high, said to 
have been erected by the Muham- 
madans in commemoration of their 
first capture of the place. No one 
will venture to ascend this minaret, 
as there arc nests of hornets there 
which the Indians call Sdrck, and 
which are so formidable that the most 
courageous men will not venture to 
encounter them. There have been 3 
balconies or galleries to this minaret ; 
the two upper have fallen, and nothing 
remains of them but some black tim- 
bers, which look hideous. The lowest 
gallery is conjecturally 60 ft. from the 
ground, and, though broken, is still 
very handsome. Some persons assert 
that the minaret is 180 ft. high, but it 
can only be measured by observation 
with proper instruments, which were 
not at hand when it was examined. 
The mindr has a conical top, and is 
said to have been erected in Malik 
Ambar’s time. There is said to be an 
inscription on it, bat it is impossible 
to ascertain the truth of this state- 
ment until the hornets have been 
driven away. The 5th gateway leads 
to a platform, which goes partly round 
the hill, and has on the rt. a building 
called the Chini Mahall, in which 
Thdnah Shah, last king of Golkonda, 
‘was imprisoned for 13 years. His 
cenotaph is at Golkonda, but his real 
tomb at Rozah. Ascend here 24 steps 
to a bastion, on which is a cannon in- 
denicd in two places by cannon balls, 
It is 21 ft. 10 in. long, and the muzzle 
has a diameter of 8 in. There are 4 
inscriptions on it: at top is “ Victory 
is from God ” and “Good news for the 
Faithful, victory is near,” Near the 
breach is written, “This ig tho gun of 
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King, Subduer of Infidels, “Alamgir 
Aurangzib.” In the next division is 
“Made by Muhammad Hasan the. 
Arab.” In the next division is, “This 
gun is called Kil’ah Shikan, leveller 
of forts.” There is a stone near this 
with an Arabic inscription. The really 
difficult and in all times impregnable 
part of the fortress is now entered 
upon. By descending 20 steps and 
ascending 7 and crossing a narrow 
stone, the ditch that surrounds the 
citadel is now crossed. It is filled 
with water covered with green scum, 
the mud of which has not been re- 
moved for centuries, and is aerial 
10 ft.deep. The breadth of this ditch 
varies, from 30 to 50 ft., and, except at, 
the one place where the crossing is 
made, there is a scarp of 50 ft. high 
and upwards. Ascend now 16 more 
steps in the platform beyond the ditch 
and enter a door, on the 1. of which is 
a tall bastion ascended by steps, and 
crowned by a long gun without in- 
scription, Then enter a passage cut 
out of the solid rock and observe two 
different strata, the lower of limestone, 
the upper a sort of tufa. The passage 
here is 73 ft. long and 238 ft. 9 in. 
broad. Descend some steps into a 
passage with a sculptured architrave 
over the gateway, and enter another 
passage in the solid rock with a pas- 
sage bored above it to give it light. 
This passage is 30 ft. long and 34 ft. 
6 in. broad. It is supported by 4 pil- 
lars, each 13 ft. round. Ascend now 
4 steps to a vestibule 20 ft. sq., with 
4 pillars. Pass then through a very 
long passage or tunnel, which cannot 
be measured without numerous torches, 
as it is pitch dark. Ascend 27 ier 
cut out of the solid rock. Here the 
traveller may sit down with a rocky 
scarp below him of from 80 to 100 ft. 
deep. From this ascend 29 steps to a 
platform, and look out over a garden 
with immense nests of hornets hang- 
ing from the branches of the trees. 
Ascend ffow 48 more steps and come 
to an opening covered over with an 
iron shutter 20 ft. long and 1 in. thick, 
made in ribs, Part of this shutter is 
gone, but in case of siege it was heated 
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red hot, so that if assailants could 
have penetrated so far they would 
have encountered a fiery roof quite 
unapproachable. Ascend now 29 steps 
to a gateway, and 21 more to the 
shrine of the Fakir Sukh Sultan, A 
crenellated wall here surmounts the 

which rises from the ditch. As- 
cend 131 steps to a pavilion, from 
which there is a fine view. The hill 
here has diminished so much that it is 
not above 200 ft. in diameter. You 
sit in a wide verandah with a prcci- 
pice of from 100 to 200 ft. in front 
and a view to Aurangabad on the §.E. 
and to Rozah on the N. On a level 
with this, but on the N. side, is a 
descent to a vast tank, the water of 
which is very clear and palatable. 
Ascend now 100 more steps to the 
citadel, which is 160 {t. by 120 ft. At 
the N.E. corner is a one-gun battery, 
60 ft. by 30 ft. The gun is 19 ft. 6 in. 
long, with a bore of 7 in. Now ascend 
79 steps, and go down 58, and ascend 
5 to a bastion with a gun. Thence 
ascend 24 more steps to another bas- 
tion with a large gun, on which in San- 
skrit letters is written, Shri Durgd, and 
also a Persian inscription. It should 
be said that in several parts of the 
ramp are small trap doors, with flights 
of steps communicating with the outer 
ditch. Tavernier says that the gun 
on the highest platform was raised to 
its place under the directions of a 
European artilleryman in the service 
of the Great Mughul, who had been 
repeatedly refused leave to return to 
his native land, but was at last pro- 
mised it on some occasion when the 
Emperor was passing near if he could 
mount the gun on this spot. Stimu- 
lated by the promise, he at last suc- 
ceeded. The outer wall of the fort is 
5000 yds. in circumference, and is 15 
ft. thick at the base, and 48 ft. high. 
The best authorities (see Ritter, vol. vi.; 
p. 537) pronounce Daulatdébad to be 
the same as the ancient Zagara, and it 
seems probable that there must have 
been a vast population in this region 
at the time the Elura caves were ex- 
cavated, for these works could have 
been finished only by multitudes great 
as those that erected the Pyramids, 
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However, it is now thought that Zugara 
was b. on the plateau of hills to the 
N. of Daulatabad, and that this isolated 
hill was merely a defence of the city. 
Extensive ruins have been discovered 
on the said plateau, but it is possible 
that interesting discoveries might be 
made there if anyone would go with 
tents and a sufficient staff to examine 
the ground. It is doubtful, however, 
whether water would be obtainable, 
and certain that no supplies would be 
got, and that there would be much 
annoyance from wild beasts. In the 
year 1293, ’Aldu ‘d din, afterwards 
emperor of Dihli, took the city of 
Deogarh, which was the former name 
of Daulatabad. The citadel still held 
out. He raised the siege on receiving 
a ransom, the amount of which may 
well appear incredible, being 15,000 
lbs. of pure gold, 176 Ibs. of pearls, 50 
Ibs. of diamonds, and 25,000 Ibs. of 
silver. In 1338 A.D., Muhammad 
Shah ‘Tughlak removed the inhabitants 
of Dihli to Deogarh, the name of 
which he changed to Daulatabad. It 
was this emperor who dug the ditch 
round the rock, and made the fortifi- 
cations so strong. The people who 
had been brought from Dihli soon 
fled back to their homes, and though 
the tyrant made a second attempt to 
establish his capital in the Dakhan, 
he was finally baffled. Still we may 
suppose that Daulatabad received some 
accession to the number of its inhabs. 
by these forced migrations, enough at 
all events to repair the ravages of the 
Muhammadans under ‘Aldu °d din, 
Under the Nizam the commandants 
of Daulatabdd sometimes played an 
independent part. In March, 1795, 
Nigam ’Ali was obliged by the treaty 
of Kahrah (Kurdla), to cede Daula- 
tabad to the Mardthas under Mahdi 
Réo. From Daulatdbid may be seen 
to the §.E. another isolated hill of 
about the same height, on which are 
some curious buildings which have 
never been properly examined. The 
hill from Daulatabdd is called Pippal 
Ghat, Pippal being the Ficus religiosa. 


It was paved by one of Aurangztb’s' 
Pt ucse ene and the date 
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are recorded on 2 pillars about half 
way up the hill, Horses will not pull 
a carriage up the hill, and bullocks 
generally lie down, so that the best 
way is to get the carriage pulled up 
by labourers, of whom 3 or 4 score 
will undertake this work for 1} rs. 
On reaching the pillars there are fine 
views of Daulatabdd, but afterwards 
the rd. winds round the hill, and the 
fort is shut out. Until the ground 
becomes level again, there is a steep 
descent of some 100 ft. on the rt. 
hand, and you have a fine view over 
the level to the N. After about 2m. 
you come to a place called Kaghazpur, 
* paper-town,” where there is a paper 
manufactory which was much patron- 
ised by Nigam ’Ali. After another 2 
m. you come to a paved ascent 130 ft. 
long, and so steep that it is difficult 
for a horse tomountit. After ascend- 
ing this you turn to the rt. into a 
quadrangle, on the rt. hand of which 
is a mosque, which has this peculiarity, 
that it has a chamber equally large 
below it, which serves as a schoolroom 
in the hot weather for the boys of the 
neighbourhood. In the rainy season 
this chamber cannot be used on ac- 
count of the water. The quadrangle 
of the mosque is 121 ft. from EH. to W., 
and 95 ft. 10 in. from N. to & The 
facade of the mosque consists of 5 
scalloped arches. On the N. side of 
the mosque is the shrine of Saiyid 
Zinu ’d ’din, into which you may go 
without taking off your shoes. On 
the E. side of the shrine are 14 verses 
very well written, which state that 
the death of the saint took place 771 
years ago, N. of the mosque is the 
tomb of Aurangzib. The screen for 
the lower part is of white marble 5 ft. 
high, with wood above. The door is 
of teak carved in Jattice work like the 
screen. It has 2 leaves, and each leaf 
is 2 ft. 10 in. broad. The wooden 
lattice over the marble lattice is 5 ft, 
high. One leaf of the door got broken 
about 17 years ago, and cost 100 rs. to 
repair, e visitor will no doubt be 
disappointed with Aurangzib’s tomb, 
which is not to be compared with that 
of his wife Rabi'a Durrani, and not to 
be mentioned in the same breath with 
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the Taj, but its simplicity is in ac- 
co ce with the religious feelings of 
Muhammadans. At some distance 
from this is the stone wall which 
encircles Rozah. Rozah itself is a vast 
cemetery in which are many domed 
buildings, most of them very much 
gone to decay. There is one, however, 
about 35 ft. high, which has been very 
solidly b., and is now used as a rest 
house by the officers at Daulatabad, 
and it is necessary to get their is- 
sion to inhabit it. At about 250 yds. 
N. of this is a good rd. made by Sir 
Salar jang, to descend from the table 
land of Rozah to the foot of the hill 
along the face of which are the Elura 
caves. LElura itself is a neat village 
embosomed in trees, about 1 m., distant 
to the W. The rd. descends exactly 
where the famous temple of Kailas 
has been excavated, and as that is 96 
ft. high, and you descend some way 
before you come to the top of it, 
Rozah must be at least 150 ft. above 
the plain in which the village of Elura 
stands. All the caves face to the W., 
as it is the western face of the hill 
which is excavated. Sir Salar jang 
has not only made a rd. down to the 
foot of the hill where the caves are, 
and established a chauki or “guard” 
there, but he has also at the expense 
of many thousand rupees, cleared out 
many of the caves which had been 
filled up, and put them all in better 
order than they had been in for 
centuries before. It is to be regretted 
that after this meritorious work had 
been done, some Parsis came to the 
place and scrawled their names very 
conspicuously over some of the best 
carving. Since then, at the suggestion 
of the author of this book, Sir Salar 
has ordered that parties visiting the 
caves should take a guide with them, 
who will see that no mischief is done, 
The caves, with intervals between them, 
extend altogether about 2} m. from 
§. to N., but, perhaps, it will be best 
on descending the hill to turn to the 
1. and Begin 

in this direction has no name, and is 
silted up. You can creep in and find 
yourself in a space 40 ft, sq., with the 
plain rock around you, On the 8th 
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of March, 1877, when the author visited 
this cave there was a hole scraped in 
the middle, where a wild boar had 
been lying. There were also the foot- 
prints of a panther quite fresh. There 
are in fact at the caves 2 very large 
panthers, a male and a female, who 
kill the cattle in the neighbourhood, 
and who have been repeatedly hunted 
by English officers, but have always 
charged at once and wounded several 
men without being injured themselves. 
They are of the largest size, and have 
killed and dragged away male buffa- 
loes. This cave and the next 2 or 3 
are called the Dher Ward group, or 
‘“ outcast’s quarter.” No.2 Cave, On 
the rt. of this is a Buddha teaching, 
and 2 Boddhisatwas, or incipient 
Buddhas. To the rt. are 3 Buddhas 
sitting on padmdsans or lotus seats. 
There are dadnpdls 9 ft. high. At the 
N. end of the door is a sitting male 
figure, 6 ft. high, perhaps the patron 
of the cave. Here, too, is Buddha 
supported by deer, with a Wheel of 
the Law between them. The central 
hall has 12 columns of the Elephanta 
type, that is, with cushioned capitals, 
but superior in finish and design. It 
is 30 ft. 6 in. sq. The dwdrpdls are 
gigantic. That on the 1. is 13 ft. 
10 in. high, and that on the rt. 14 
ft, 4 in. The corridor is 9 ft. 9 in. 
broad. The Buddha facing the door 
is 11 ft. high, and his feet 2 ft. 6 in. 
long. From the knee to the ground 
is 4 ft. His breadth at the shoulder 
is 5 ft. 3 in, The face is 1 ft. 10 in. 
long, and the whole head from the 
top of the hair knot is 3 ft. 1 in. 
From the seat to the top of the head 
is 8ft.4in. On either side is a Chauri 
bearer. Observe that one of those 
figures, that which is on the 1., is always 
more richly dressed. Next are Bodd- 
hisatwas or Buddhas standing, and 12 
ft. high, and next to them, nearest 
the door, are 5 rows of devotees. This 
is a flat-roof Chaitya. Chaityas are 
usually arched, The rock is amygda- 
loid and volcanic. There is a cell on 
either side of the shrine. In the 
corridor at 4 ft. 4 in, from the nd 
in the centre, are galleries filled with 
sitting Buddhas, On the 1. of the 
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entrance, on the inside of the front 
wall, is a female carrying a lotus. with 
attendants, She is probably Lakshmi 
or Mayd, the Mother of Buddha, with 
the head-dress of a Jatin. The insides 
of the windows, which are 2 ft. broad, 
are filled with Buddhas and attend- 
ante. The caves, all except the first 
one, are wonderfully clean, as Sir Salar 
has appointed 8 sweepers to attend to 
them. He has also caused from 3 to 
10 ft. of earth outside the cave, and 
from 1 to 2 ft. inside to be removed. 
Going a little way to the N. you find 
@ well which has not been cleared out, 
but, in case it were, the water would 
probably be found drinkable. After 
ee a bit of unworked rock 12 ft. 

road, you come to Nu. 3 Care, a 
Vihdra with 12 sq. pillars. Half of 
the front has fallen away. The centre 
chamber is 25 ft. sq. The shrine is 
like that of Wo. 2, but is more ruined. 
There is no gallery, but there are cells 
in the corridor. To the 1. or N. of 
the entrance is a recess, on the rt. 
of which is a group of figures, In the 
centre is Padma P&ni, and to his rt. 
there is what Mr. Burgess calls the 
Litany. There is a figure praying 
help, Ist from the sword, 2ndly from 
chains, 38rd from shipwreck. On his 
1, is another figure praying for de- 
liverance, Ist from a lion, 2nd from 
slavery, 3rd from an elephant, 4th 
from Kal or death. No.4 Cave has 
been a flat-roofed chaitya, destroyed 
probably by the action of a stream, 
which in the rains pours over the top. 
A chapel on the rt. of the entrance 
remains, and 2 of a group of praying 
figures like those in the Litany first 
mentioned, but they have a pair of 
rarer repeated in front of each. 
All these caves are on a ledge 54 ft. 
above the bed of a torrent, to which 
there is a precipitous descent. The 
shrine is on the 1. with a cell on 
either side. The dwdrpdis are 74 ft. 
high, and are well executed, but in- 
jured. On the 1. is a Padma Pani, 
with a deer skin over his shoulder. 
Ascend now 10 ft. to the Refection 
Cave, No. 6b, which has 8 pillars of 
_ the Elephanta type on either side, of 
inferior execution. The roof has been 
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plastered and painted, It is 104 ft. 
4 in. long, and 60 ft. broad. The side 
chambers are each 15 ft. wide. The 
corridor is 8 ft. 6 in. broad, but near 
the entrance 8 ft.8 in. There are 20 
cells on the side of the corridor. This 
cave is beautifully clean. A parapet 
wall has been b. for 15 ft. along a 
dangerous place outside. Wo. 6 Cave. 
The front of this vast cave has fallen. 
Mr. Burgess thinks it possibly had a 
wooden facade, as there is a check in 
the wall, as if something had been put 
up in front of it, with holes for fasten- 
ings, The depth from the front of 
the rock to the door of the shrine is 
58 ft. The total length of the cave 
was 97 ft., of which 59 ft. have fallen. 
Parsis have scribbled their names here 
with charcoal. On the rt. hand of 
the vestibule of the shrine is Saraswati, 
with a peacock on her rt. hand. A 
Pandit is reading below. In her 1, 
hand is the squamose fruit Sité Phal, 
Overhead on either side are Makars 
or alligators, with torans or garlands 
issuing from their snouts, At her 1. 
side is a female attendant with a high 
headdress. In the shrine is Buddha 
on a Singhasan, with Chawrt bearers 
on either side. Buddha has a halo or 
nimbus, but no Bo Tree. iVo.7 Cave is 
under Cave 6, It isa large unfinished 
Vihaéra with 4 pillars, and measures 
51 ft. 6 in. from N, to 8., and 44 ft. 
from E.to W. There are 11 cells, but 
no shrine. Vo. 8 Cave is a Vihara 
with a shrine, in which Buddha is 
seated on a singhdsan. There are 
dwarpals, and each has a female at- 
tendant, with flowers in her hair, and 
@ curious cap set jauntily on one side, 
Buddha in this cavehas wri bearers, 
and each has a female attendant, 
There is a chapel on the N. side with 
a Buddha and a small figure on a shelf 
reading. In front of the principal 
shrine are pillars of the Elephanta 
type. On the rt. of this is Saraswati 
with the Hans, or swan, well executed. 
Step out now into the verandsh, and 
observe the handsome fagade of Care 9 
above Cave 8. No. 9 Cave faces §. 
The shrine and verandah are all of 
which it consists. Buddha occupies 
the central eompartment, and his 
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usual attendants are separated from 
him on either side by a pilaster. In 
this cave is written up P, Hyde, 1822. 
In this cave is an indication of the way 
in which the attendants of Buddha ob- 
tain separate worship. With this cave 
ends the series called the Dher Ward. 
After an interval of 15 yds. you now 
come to @ single cave, called the 
Vishwa Karma, called by Europeans 
the Carpenter’s Cave. Remark the 
echo here. The total length from the 
front wall to back of apse is 85 ft. 10 
in., and the total width is 43 ft. 2 in. 
The nave is 61 ft. 10 in., by 22 ft. 10 
in., supported by 28 octagonal pillars, 
14 ft. high, and 2 sq. pillars at the 
door. The octagonal pillars are 2 ft. 
10 in. apart. The width of the aisle 
is 7 {t.9in. The roof has 36 ribs on 
either side, and 134 ribs in the apse, 
Buddha sits on a singhdsan in the 
front archway, 16 ft. 10 in. high, with 
dwarpdls, gandharvas, and a Bo tree 
on the arch. Behind is a dahgopa 
with a Tee, The height of the roof is 
34 ft., and that of the dahgopa 26 ft. 
10 in. <A frieze, or triforium, 4 ft. 
deep, surrounds the nave between the 
pillars and ribs of the roof, On 
the top of the triforium is a line of 
Naga figures, Then comes a line of 
Buddhas in compartments, each with 
4 attendants, 2 on either side, and 
below them a narrow band of fat 
figures like Ganesh. In the side 
aisles are doors, one to each, one with 
a Greek fretwork round it, The front 
court, including the side corridors, is 
71 ft. wide by 55 ft. deep. Observe 
the N.W. corner pilaster with florid 
drooping-ears pattern, and another 
corner one with a knotted rope pattern. 
Ascend stair to N. and observe fine ve- 
randah and facade with music gallery 
inside Fy triple windows of the cave. 
a oles in the floor have been dug 
8 


1228=4.D. 1306. The ribs over 
the gallery are 20 in. deep and 6 broad. 
There are 3 recesses in the verandah. 
On th® rt. is Padma Pani, on the 1. of 
which is another Padma Pani. Ob- 
serve a row of fat figures above on the 
rt. and the names of a Parsi and bis 


sons from Ahmadnagar, 
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There is now an interval of 28 yds, 
and then a single cave called the Do 
Tal, or Two Storeys. The breadth of 
the facade at bottom is 102 ft. 7 in. 
There are now 3 storeys, but the lower 
one was not discovered until 12 ft. of 
earth had been removed in 1876. 
There are 10 pillars and 2 engaged 
pillars or pilasters at irregular inter- 
vals. The interval between the N, 

ilaster and the Ist pillar is 9 ft. 10 
in.; between the Jst and 2nd pillar, 
8 ft. 1l in.; between the 2nd and 3rd 
pillar, 9 ft. ; between the 8rd and 4th 
pillar, 9 ft. ; between the 4th and 5th 
pillar, 9 ft. 2 in.; between the 5th 
and 6th pillar, 8 ft. 11 in.; between 
the 6th and 7th pillar, 9 ft. ; between 
the 7th and 8th pillar, 9 ft.; between 
the 8th and 9th pillar, 9 ft. ; between 
the 9th and 10th pillar, 9 ft.; between 
the 10th pillar and §, pilaster, 7 ft. 
10 in, On the N. side is a closet in 
which is a Padma Pani in a recess 
and a figure of Lakshmi with 4 arms ; 
there is also a decapitated Buddha in 
a recess. The lower storey is not even 
yet sufficiently excavated, but one 
can see in it 2 cells, and a shrine with 
the figure of Lakshmi on the wall 
between. Ascend 14 steps to the 2nd 
storey, where there are 3 Lakshmis on 
the wall. Descend 2 steep steps into 
the sanctuary, where there is a large 
Buddha sitting with his rt, hand on 
his knee, and his ], in his lap. His 
throne is supported by Gancsh, and a 
female figure holds a cup up before 
him, There is another female be- 
striding a gees figure. Buddha 
is 10 ft, high from his seat to the top 
of his crown, and 8 ft. broad from 
knee to knee. Vajrapdni, 134 ft. 
high, is on the 1. of Buddha, and holds 
a flower-stalk on which is the Vajra, 
or thunder-bolt, ‘exactly like that re- 
presented by the Greeks, The next 3 
are males, 8 ft. high, with 
nimbi, The first holds a flower-stalk, 
with a Pothi or book tied with a 
string (most distinct), The next 
holds a Dwaj, or short pennon. Next 
is a woman who seems to correspond 
to a sitting male figure on the other 
or 1. side, holding in his rt. hand a 
fruit, and in his 1. a purse from which 
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coins are dropping. Underneath is a 
round vessel from which something 
is fulling. These are probably the 

atron and patroness of the cave. On 

uddha’s rt. is Ist a Padma Pani and 
8 figures, the Ist and 3rd holding 
flowers, and the 2nd a sword. Above 
are 8 squat Buddhas with foliage over 
their heads. On the throne behind 
Buddha are Ist, an clephant, 2nd, a 
magar, or alligator, 8rd, a shdrdula, 
and above is a magar with a human 
figure issuing from his mouth, In the 
central shrine is a Buddha on a singhd- 
san with 2 attendants. 8, of this isa 
sanct , the same as the Ist, omit- 
ting the figures of the patron and 
patroness, with some variations in the 
arrangement. The sanctuary to the 
§. exhibits 3 male attendants on the 
rt. of Buddha, and 8 females on his 1, 
Ascend 8 steps, then 6, and then 9 to 
the 8rd storey, where the pillars have 
been slightly carved and are 2 ft. 5 in. 
sq. You now enter a chamber, 104 
ft. long, with 8 pillars in arow. The 
central part consists of 2 cross aisles 
divided by these 8 sq. pillars. In the 
centre is a sanctuary with a sitting 
Buddha and the usual attendants. 
To his 1. is the beginning of a sanc- 
tuary, to his rt. a small shrine with a 
devilish-looking Buddha smoked black; 
the names T. R. James and H. Priestly, 
H.M.’s 25th, are written here. 

There is now an interval of 45 yds. 
and you come to a single cave called 
the Zin Tdi. The central pair of 
front pillars are among the most 
elaborately carved of their kind at 
Khira. e design is a vase with 
flowers. There are 3 rows of 8 pillars 
each, and 6 in the vestibule of the 
shrine, making 30 in all. The height 
of the cave is 11 ft. 6 in., and of the 
pillars 10 ft. In a recess to the Ll. on 
the back wall is a compartment with 
Buddha and 8 figures in squares, 
Padma Pani and Vajra Pani are to the 
rt, and 1, and above and below 6 
figures like those in the Do Tdi with 
a sworn, bud, and book, and e flag, 
and buds. Before the chief shrine 
awdr are sitting. Buddha is 11 | 
ft. high from his seat to the top of his 
head, and 9 ft, 6 jn, broad from knee 
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to knee, and his foot is 2 ft. 6 in. long. 
Chauri bearers and 4 other figures 
stand on either side, and there are 
5 Buddhas up above on shelves, There 
is a lobby to this on the 8, side with 
the same 9 figures twice repeated. 
Ascend 12 steps to a side chapel, 
where in the central recess is Buddha 
on a singhdsan, with 2 attendants, and 
on the wall to the rt. and 1. the same 
9 figures and Padma Pani with a 
female figure to 1., and a male to rt. 
Ascend 11 steps to the 2nd storey, 
where there is a chamber the same 
as the upper floor of the Do Til, 
except that there are 3 cross aisles 
instead of 2. Before the central 
shrine is Vajra Pani, holding the Vajra 
on the top of one finger of his rt. 
hand. Buddha has been coloured red 
lately, and a black moustache has been 
given to him. His figure is the same 
height as that of the last mentioned 
Buddha, and has the usual attendants, 
and 4 figures on- either side of the 
shrine. On the front wall on either 
side are the male and female patron. 
On the 1. of the entrance is a recess, 
and on the E. wall is a row of figures, 
and the representation of a Dahgopa, 
There is a seated figure of Buddha, 
with his legs down, and the wheel of 
the law between them, and antelopes 
on either side. Ascend 12 steps toa 
figure on horseback in the window 
jamb, the only such figure among the 
thousands of Elira, and then 11 steps 
to the 3rd floor. Here is a great hall 
102 ft. long, with 42 square pillars. 
On the ]. side are 4 sitting Buddhas, 
in com ents at the end of the 
aisles, and on the §8. side 5 of the 
same. On the back wall are 9 Alanu- 
shya Buddhas, Each has a different 
kind of tree over his head. On the 
other side are 9 Gydnan or spiritual 
Buddhas, The Buddha in the central 
sanctuary has had the face smeared 
yellow, and a clay nose added, with a 
ear of tinsel. This fae es 

, ad you can wa e 
central Buddha. There are the usual 
chaurt-bearers, and 4 male figures on 
either side. There are figures also 
of the patron and patroness. The 
Buddha is 11 £. 6 in, high to the top 
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of his head, and 9 ft. from knee to 
knee. His feet are 2 ft. 6 in. long. 
In the vestibule are 6 seated females, 
1 of which on either side has 4 arms, 
The others hold the usual emblems. 
There are 18 Buddhas seated above on 
shelves. On a pillar in the centre on 
the 2nd floor is an inscription in old 
Sanskrit characters. There is a cistern 
on the 1. of the entrance which was 
dry on the 9th of March, 1877, but is 
usually fall of good water. 

After an interval of 35 yds, you 
come to the ist Bradhmanical cave, 
which is called Ravan Ka Khai, “ the 
ashes of Ravan.” In this cave there 
is a hall with 12 pillars and a corridor 
with 4 pillars, 2 pillars, however, in 
the corridor, and 1 in the hall have 
perished. The central hall is 30 ft, 
sq., and the pillars 3 ft. sq., and carv- 
ing begins at 5 ft. 6 in, from the 
ground. In the N. recess in the cor- 
ridor is Durg& treading on a tiger, 
and in the 8. recess another figure of 
the same goddess killing a buffalo, 
probably intended for Aaheshisur, 
the buffalo-headed demon. In the 
next niche on the N. is Lakshmi, with 
attendants and elephants pouring 
water over her. Below are lotuses 
and figures holding water-bottles. In 
the 3rd niche is the Vardha Avatar, 
with a female figure representing 
Prithwi, “the earth.” In the 4th 
niche is Vishnu, with Sita and 
Lakshmi and attendants. In the frieze 
in front is Garuda. In the 5th niche 
are Vishnu and Lakshmi, with Ganas 
below. In front of the central shrine 
are dwarpals, with a grotesque dwarf 
holding a crooked stick. The shrine is 
empty, with a fragment of a figure of 
Durga with the 7risul or trident and 
Damra or drum. To the rt. of the 
shrine are Death, and Kali on the rt. 
gide of the Pradakshina. Death has 
@ scorpion on his breast and a snake 
round his arm, and holds a skeleton 
by the head. Then follow figures of 
Ganpati and the Sapta Mdtra, “the 
seven divfhe mothers.” The 7th has 
an antelope’s hide over her shoulders. 
In the 6th niche is Vira Bhadra or 
Bhairava, i.c., Shiva in his destroying 
form. He holds in 2 hands an ele- 
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phant’s hide, in another a human 
figure by the legs, on another a bowl 
to catch blood, in another a spear 
on which a man is uplifted and‘trans- 
fixed. Shiva has the Mundmdlé or 
skull necklace. Parvati sits at his 
feet and Ganpati behind. In the 7th 
niche is Ravan, with 5 heads, about to 
shake Kailas or Shiva’s heaven. 
Ganas are making faces, Shiva and 
Parvati are seated above. In the 8th 
niche Shiva is dancing the Tandcv or 
Dance of Destruction, and Kal or 
Death is grinning behind, Musicians 
are beating drums. Shiva has the 
tiger’s skin and snake. Parvati is in 
the corner. In the 9th niche Shiva 
and Parvati are playing the game 
called chausar or a a Parvati 
is cheating Shiva. Below is Nandi 
with the Ganas. Ascend now 20 ft. of 
steep rock, leaving a cell on the 1. 
towards the cave called the Das 
Aratir, Ascend 82 steps to the 
mouth of the cave, which begins with 
a square mandapam. The verandah 
has fallen down and only 1 pillar 
remains, The entrance is on the other 
side facing the principal cave, but 
there is a flight of 9 steps up to 
the W. wall, on which is a Jong 
inscription in ancient Sanskyit cha- 
racters, There are 14 lines in rather 
small letters, each line 9 ft. 8 in, 
long. The whole inscription is 18 in, 
deep. Walking to the entrance you 
see 2 dwarpals, 1 standing on a tor- 
toise, a ea or plage or alliga- 
tor. e e of the principal cave 
is 99 ft. long from N. 34 ed the 
distances between the pillars are as 
follows : between N. pilaster and 1st 
pillar, 10 ft. 6 in. ; between Ist and 2nd 
pillar 10 ft. 2 in.; between 2nd and 
3rd pillar, 10 ft. 3 in.; between 3rd 
and 4th pillar, 11 ft. 7 in.; between 
4th and 5th pillar, 10 ft. 2 in.; between 
5th and 6th pillar, 10 ft. 3 in.; be- 
tween 6th pillar and §. pilaster, 10 ft, 
6 in. The periphery of the pillars, 
which are square, is 15 ft. 11 in. each. 
The height of the pillar shaft is 10 ft. 
3 in. The plinth or bracket capital, 
which is quite plain, is 15 in. high, 
Ascend now 3 steps to enter the man- 
dapam, The central room is supported 
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The periphery of each pillar is 9 ft. 2 
in. The room is quite plain, and 
there is nothing to remark except a 
circular hole with a diameter of 2 ft. 
6 in. at the W. end. This mandapam 
was probably a temple of Nandi. 
There is a stone Nandi weighing some 
tons, and broken, in the upper storey 
of the principal cave, which may have 
been removed thither from the man- 
dapam, The pillars are 8 ft. 7 in. 
high. Descend now 38 steps into the 
court, and ascend a flight of 6 steps 
flanked by the forequarters of 2 ele- 
phants into the principal cave. The 
great room in the lower storey is 98 
ft. long, and 44 ft. ll in. deep. It is 
quite plain, and there is nothing what- 
ever in the shrine or in the 2 cells to 
the rt. or the 2 to the left, Ascend 
16 steps to a landing place, in front of 
which is a row of compartments. In 
the Ist is Ganesh, in the next Shiva 
and Parvati, and then Durgé killing 
Maheshasur, Ascend now 10 more 
steps to the 2nd storey. In the front 
are 6 pillars and 2 pilasters elabo- 
tately carved. On the Ist pilaster 
is a female dancing, ‘probably Durgé 
dancing the Tandevy. Two Gand 
harvas form an arch over her, while 
their tails branch out into innumera- 
ble flourishes. In the N. recess of the 
verandah is Shiva dancing the Tandev, 
and in the 8. recess he is represented 
with much the same jaunty look, but 
not dancing. These figures of Shiva are 
each 11 ft. 7 in. high, and are executed 
with much spirit. The pillars between 
the pilasters are ornamented alter- 
nately with urns of flowers and a kind 
of water-vessel, on the sides of which 
are knotted cobras. The knot is pecu- 
liar, like two handles interlaced. The 
8. pi is plain, This great chamber 
is 102 ft. 6 in, from E. to W. and 46 ft. 
from N, to 8, There are 6 rows of 
making 46 in all, besides the 
mnt ones. The Ist and 6th row have 
q each, and the other 4 have 8 
Taining spirited groupe of figures in alto 
taining spi groups 0: 
rilieve encircles the whole chamber. 
In the 1st recess on the 1, of a person en- 
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4 pillars, and is 17 ft. 7 in. from: 
to W., and 18 ft. from N. to S.. 


tering the room is Shiva in his destroy- 
ing character as Bhairava, executed 
with wonderful spirit, and intensely 
horrible. While the god rushes on, 
trampling down and slaughtering his 
victims, the wretched human race, 
Kal, or Death, a most ghastly and 
‘rightful figure, stretches out with 
almost supernatural extension beneath 
him, holding a bow! to catch the blood 
of a corpse which Shiva carries trans- 
fixed on his spear. An owl, worthy of 
Der Freischutz, hovers over Death, and 
a terrific grinning demon with pro- 
truded tongue gloats over the butchery 
from the top corner. The figure of 
Shiva is 10 ft. high. He has his left 
foot planted on the head of a human 
being, and his attitude is that of lung- 
ing or springing forward with his 
whole force. He holds in his lowest 
rt, hand a spear on which a man is 
transfixed, in his next lowest rt. hand 
a straight two-edged sword, in his 
next rt. hand the Jogi’s drum 
called Damra, His upper rt. hand is 
broken. In his upper 1. hand he holds 
a vast clephant’s hide, which over- 
hangs the whole group, and the head 
of which extends to the E. corner, 
where the devil is grinning. His 
next upper 1. hand with the lowest rt. 
tasps the s ; the next 1]. hand 
iolds a bowl to catch the blood. 
His lowest 1. hand is broken. Death 
in his rt. hand a large curved 
knife, something like the well-known 
weapon of Nipal. Shiva wears the 
Mundmdld, or “ necklace of skulls,’ 
and a belt of cobras. Shiva has the 
same jaunty devilish look as when 
dancing the Tandev. In the 2nd re- 
cess, going from 1. to rt.. Shiva is re- 
presented dancing the Tandev, during 
which diversion of the destroying 
deity creation is said to go to wreck 
and ruin. His 1. thigh and leg are 
entirely gone. One of his J. arms is 
violently thrown back over his bod 
in a way which is perhaps unna ; 
but which adds much to, the extra- 
ordinary effect of the . Musi- 
cians are playing ae usual, but there 
is no of Death. Shiva is 9 ft. 
4 in. high. In the 3rd recess there 
has been a Jingam, but there is now 
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only 2 Yori. In the 4th recess Shiva 
and Parvati are represented playing 
Chaupat. Below the Ganas are sport- 
ing with Nandi. In the 5th recess is 
represented the marriage of Shiva and 
Parvati, The gods are looking on, 
and Brahma is seated between them 
as if to attend to the Hom, or sacri- 
ficial fire, of which, however, there is 
no trace here. In the 6th recess Shiva 
and Parvati are represented in Kailas. 
Ravan with 5 heads is seated below, 
shaking Kailas with his 20 arms. Two 
Ganas are grossly represented insult- 
ing him. The back wall here begins. 
In the Ist recess is Shiva issuing from 
the Lingam, and Pe with his 
trident Yama, who has thrown a rope 
over the neck of a worshipper of the 
Lingam. In the 2nd recess Shiva and 
Parvati are standing. <A rowof heads 
and hands appear at their feet, the 
faces looking towards the visitor. It 
is not clear whether they belong to 
worshippers or to decapitated victims. 
Shiva wears the long jatti, or matted 
head-dress from which the Gangé or 
Ganges flows down. From this you pass 
into the vestibule to the shrine, and find 
on your 1, a gigantic figure of Ganesh. 
The vestibule is 41 ft. 2 in. from N. 
to §., and 11 ft. 4 in. from E, to W. 
Shiva is in the opposite recess to that 
of Ganesh. The shrine has 2 dwar- 

dls, and within is the Lingam. Bats 

ave made the place so foetid that it 
can hardly be entered, On ther, of 
the shrine is Lakshmi, with elephants 
pouring water over him. In the Ist 
recess past the shrine to the r. there is 
a group of what may be called the 
rival deities. Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva dispute precedence, and Shiva 
appears in a cleft in the Lingam, 
which is of such dimensions that 
Brdhma, in the form of a bird, tires 
ehimself in vain to find the top, and 
Vishnu as a boar burrows with equal 
ill success to reach its root, On this, 
the legend says, they yielded prece- 
dence to Shiva. In the 2nd recess to 
the rt. is Shiva making war from a 
car of which Brahma is the charioteer. 
The wheels are badly done. In the 
ist recess in the 5. wall Vishnu is re- 
presented protecting cattle, which are 
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crouched to his rt. In the 2nd recess 
Vishnu, or Narayana, is represented 
with some grace in a recumbent atti- 
tude. <A lotus issues from his navel, 
and Brahma is seated on the flower. 
In the 8rd recess Vishnu is repre- 
sented riding on Garuda, who has the 
form of a man with wings, but the 
wings are not distinct. In the 4th 
recess there has been a Lingam, but it 
is now empty. In the Oth recess 
Vishnu appears in the Boar Incarna- 
tion with a long snout, protecting 
Prithwi, “the Earth,” who is in the 
form of a young, well-shaped woman 
assailed by the Nagas. In the 6th 
recess Vishnu, in the Dwarf Incarna- 
tion, is making the famous 8 strides, 
that is, planting one foot on the earth, 
a second on the sky, and with the third 
thrusting Bali down to hell. In the 
7th recess Vishnu appears as the Nar 
Singh, or Man-Lion, killing Hiranya- 
kasyapna. 

The visitor now comes to the Caves 
on the rt. or N. of the road, and the 
Ist of which is Kailds. This is a 
monolithic temple standing on its ori- 
ginal site as excavated out of the 
solid rock. It is 265 ft. from the most 
B. wall of the corridor to the W. end 
of the mandapam, -{- 100 ft. thence to 
the road—tota]l 365 ft. long from EK. to 
W., and 191 ft. 5 in, broad from N, to 
§., and 96 ft. high. There are 3 grand 
divisions: Ist, the Portico with its 
wings on either side extending nearly 
over the whole breadth. The square 
main building in the centre is 46 ft. 
8 in. long from E. to_W., 45 ft. 6 in. 
high, and 70 ft. 2 in. broad from N. to 
8. The door of the portico has 2 dwar- 
pals, that to the rt. pape Sa a tor- 
toise, that to the ]. ona makar. Next 
on the 1. are 2 female figures and ] 
male, and 4 deities, the first on a 
makar, the 2nd on an antelope, the 
3rd on a ram, and the 4th on a Hans, 
The next 3 statues are too much in- 
jured to be made out atall, The next 
is the contest of the Lingam. The 
next is broken and the next is Shiva, 
To the rt., on the wall of the Portico, 
is Vishnu with the Shesh Nag. He 
next appears on an elephant, and then 
onaram, The next 2 representations 
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are ruined, Then comes the Boar 
Incarnation, then Vishnu on Garuda, 
then Vishnu making the 3 strides. The 


next is ruined. Then comes the Nar | 
Singh Avatar, then Shiva dancing the | 
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gods sit round in terror, and supplicate 
for mercy. On the N. side of the 
mandapam is scribbled “ Nagarwala 
party, and the names of some Parsis, 

he centre figure is Shiva dancing the 


Tandev, Next comes the Rock, but; Tandev. Some of the colouring re- 


@& cavern has been excavated at the 
foot of it, perhaps for water. The 
portico inside has in its centre a 
chamber on either hand a pales by 
2 pillars and 2 pilasters well carved. 
The doors are 4 ft. high and 7 ft. 
wide. The passage between the 
Portico and the Mandapam is 19 ft. 
1 in. long, and has a bridge overhead. 
Between the bases of the pilasters the 
pamaue is 15 ft. 3 in. long, 124 ft. 
igh, and 22 ft. broad, On the W. wall 
of the mandapam is Lakshmi seated 
on a bank of lotus flowers, 4 ft. deep, 
with birds among the leaves. Ele- 
phants, as usual, are pouring water 
over the goddess, The mandapam is 
solid rock, and has not been excavated. 
Parallel with the centre of the passage 
just mentioned are carved 2 elephants. 
That on the r. is so ruined as hardly 
to be recognizable, but that on the 1. is 
tolerably preserved, and is 15 ft. long 
and about 10 ft. high. There are 
dwdrpdls at the sides of the door in 
the western wall of the mandapam, 
though there is no entrance, and on 
the pedestals are short inscriptions in 
old Sanskyit, which have been copied by 
Mr. Burgess. On the eastern face of 
the portico likewise are 2 dmérpdls, 
and on the 1. Mahishdsur. Next is 
Shiva, then Shiva and Parvati, then a 
figure unknown. Then comes a figure 
holding a stalk with a makar on his 1, 
Next is Vishnu on Garuda, then Shiva 
and Parvati, and some empty cells. 
ae the a iengicd in hi car, then a 
unknown, then 4 broken figures, 

then Shiva and Parvati with Ganesh 
and empty cells. Outside the manda- 
see to the 8S. is the Narsingh Avatar. 
arallel are 2 Dwaj Stambis, being 
obelisks finely carved, 45 ft. high, 
with, originally, tridents at the top, 
now in one case gone, in the other 
bears In pa : between the 
mandapam e temple are2 groups, 
in the centre of which Tits Shiva with 
flamea issuing from his head, The 


mains. Then come Vishnu and Shiva 
with dzdrpdls, with a procession of 
elephants below. Below that again 
are some figures in questionable taste. 

The Temple.—On the N.W. side are 
dwérpdls and Ravan with 20 arms 
and 5 heads shaking Kailas, Shiva’s 
heaven. At the steps are clephants. 
On the N, side is the war of the Ma- 
habharat. The story is in 2 bands 
below, and the battle in 5 bands 
above. There is a black basement 
with shdrdulas, elephants, and lions, 
and 27 ft. of solid rock. The temple 
is built on this, The lowest part is 
lighter coloured, having been buried 
in 10 ft. of earth. Remark at the 
S.E. end a handsome frieze with bead 
festoons. Ascenfl 12 steps and look 
at Ravan shaking Kailas in the S. 
wall underneath the Porch, where 
was a bridge, which has fallen. 
Parvati clings to Shiva in alarm, and 
a female figure is flying close to her 
feet. Dwdrpdls are seated on both 
sides. A monkey is climbing near 
Révan’s upraised arm. At the end is 
the war of the Ramayana in 8 bands, 
On the W. side is Brahma in the 
centre, with female dwzdrpdls and 
Shiva and Vishnu. Ascend now 39 
steps to the doorway of the hall, 
There are dvdrpdls, and on the rt. the 
Ling contest. On tne 1.is Shiva hold- 
ing Parvati with the 1, arm and push- 
ing a Naéga female with thert. Be- 
tween is a window with handsome 
scroll-work, and a niche with Shiva 
killing Yama, Observe the good paint- 
ing in theceiling. The total height of 
the centre room is 17 ft. lin, Enter 
now the great central hall, the roof of” 
which is supported by 16 pillars, 14 ft, 
2 in. high and 11 ft. in circumference. 
This hall is 50 ft. 4 in. from E. to W. 
and 52 ft. 7 in. fram N. to. In the 
centre of the ceiling in alta rilievo is 
Shiva dancing the Tandev. The pil- 
lars are exquisitely carved, The 4 
central pillars are of the same pattern 
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and have capitals, whereas the outer 
pillars have not. There are porticoes 
to the N. and S. with 2 clegantly 
carved pillars and 2 pilasters to each. 
At the f end on the roof are 5 small 
towers with shrines. The rock at the 
back is 107 ft. high. Descend now 
into the court and ascend 12 steps to 
the landing-place, where is a Lakshmi, 
and 24 more steps to Zanka. At the 
S.E. end of Lanka is a fine group of 
Shiva dancing the Tandev. Observe the 
well-carved skull in his head-dress. The 
central room is 594 ft. from N. to 8. and 
60 ft. from E. to W. There are 16 
pillars, the same as in Kailas, with 
alternately one of the Elephanta type. 
The height of the pillars is 9 ft. 5 in,, 
and their periphery round the square 
base 13 ft. 10 in. and round the 16- 
sided part 11 ft. There was in the 
shrine a Lingam which has been de- 
stroyed, and on the back wall of 
the shrine is the Zrimurti, 7 ft. 
high. This is the same as the bust of ! 
the celebrated Triad at Elephanta. 
The Elephanta bust being mutilated, 
it becomes possible to restore it from 
these designs, which are quite intact. 
The centre figure has a placid face; 
with one arm it holds the mdé/dé or 
rosary, with the other a cocoa-nut. 
On both arms above the elbow there 
is a twisted ornament, intended pro- 
bably to represent a snake. In the 
cup is the crescent moon attached by 
a braid. On the 1. side of the cup 
isa skull. The Janwé, or Brahman- 
ical cord, unlike that of the present 
day, is as thick as a rope. e rt. 
hand face of the triad has an impres- 
sion of fury; the eyes starting, the 
mouth open, and the brow and cheeks 
corrugated. The rt. hand holds a dish, 
which may refer to Shiva’s drinking 
the poison, which was produced when 
the gods and Asurs churned the ocean, 
or it may be the vessel in which Shiva 
caught the blood of Ratnasur, every 
drop of which, on touching the earth, 
produced.a new demon. In this dish 
Colonel Sykes supposes rosin was 
placed and kindled to represent the | 
god breathing fire, a characteristic of 
Shiva, The l. hand holds the Nag or’ 
cobra. The 1, face is smaller and 
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more feminine. The head-dress con- 
sists of the Nag, the head of the snake 
forming the top-knot. Both arms 
have bangles, joined by a longitudinal 
bar, and like those worn by the women 
of Gujarat. which thus establishes the 
female sex of the figure. Thert. hand 
holds a mirror, the 1. a pencil or brush 
for applying collyrium to the eyelids, 
The bust is indubitably intended to 
represent Shiva, in the centre face, in 
his ordinary character; and in the 
other two faces, in his quality of 
Ardha-naérisha, half male, half fe- 
male, This is the only 7Zrimurti in 
any large cave. The raised platform 
in the centre is 24 ft. 3 in. from N. to 
S. and 42 ft. 2 in. from EK. to W.; it is 
raised 1 ft. above the other floor. In 
the centre of the N. wall is Shiva, 
oo Brahma on his rt. and Vishnu on 
is 1, 

The Corridor.—In the Ist niche, be- 
ginning from the1., is Ravan, penitent, 
cutting off 9 of his heads, which 
he has suspended as offerings round 
the Lingam. In the 2nd niche are 
Shiva and Parvati; in the 3rd the 
same holding the Lingam, between 
them; in the 4th are Shiva and Par- 
vati, in the 5th Shiva standing. in the 
6th Shiva playing chaupat, in the 7th 
a male figure unknown, in the 8th an 
unfinished figure of Ravan shaking 
Kailas, in the 9th Shiva and Parvati 
with Nandi below, in the 10th Shiva 
and Parvati playing chaupat, in the 
llth Shiva with Ganas, in the 12th 
Shiva issuing from the Jingam and 
stabbing Yama, in the 13th the mar- 
riage of Shiva and Parvati, in the 14th 
Bhairava with Kali, in the 15th Shiva 
in a car with Brahma driving, in the 
16th and 17th Shiva and Parvati, in 
the 18th Shiva dancing, in the 19th 
Shiva with one hand to his head-dress, 
in the 20th unknown figures, in the 
2lst Vishnu, in the 22nd to the 27th 
Shiva with various figures, in the 27th 
to the 32nd, the same with various other 
figures, in the 32nd Shiva as the Her- 
maphrodite Ardindrisha. Inthe 34th 
Vishnu, trying in vain to pull up the 
Tingam, in the 35th the Narsingh 
Avatar, in the 36th the birth of 
Bréhma, in the 39th Vishnu on Garuda, 
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in the 38th the story of the 3 steps, 
39th unknown, jn the 40th the Var 

Avatar Incarnation, in the 41st Vishnu 
killing the Nagas, in the 42nd Vishnu, 
in the 48rd a female deity unknown. 
On the rt, of the entrance is the Sapta 
Mitra cave, that is, the cave of the 
Seven Mathers, who are distinguished 
among other female figures by all 
having children in their laps. This is 
the largest representation of the Seven 
Mothers in the whole scrics. All the 
figures are much mutilated, but enough 


remains to show that they were well part 


executed. On the rt. is a frightful 
group of Kal and Kali, Death and 
Hecate. 

The Indra Sabha.—Here the Jain 
caves begin. The Parasndth cave isa 
good half m. beyond this, and beyond 
the spur of the hills, and this cave is 
1} m. from Kailds, and the movement 
now is from N. to §., and omits the 
Parasnath cave as not worth the extra 
trouble. The rd. has very sharp dips 
and ascents, and great caution is re- 
quired in riding. The path along the 
foot of the hills is shorter than the 
rd., but is excessively rough, and 
covered with cactus, and a low thorny 
jungle. It is here that the panthers, 
who have done so much mischief, 
dwell. The Jaganndéth cave adjoins 
the Indra Sabha, and 1 or 2 small 
caves are contiguous, and form the 
group. To the rt. of the entrance to 
the Indra Sabha is a cave consisting 
of only a vestibule and shrine. The 
vestibule is 19 ft. 3 in. broad, and 12 
ft. 11 in. deep. There are 2 pillars 
before the shrine, 6 ft. 9 in. round the 
square part, and 8 ft.4 in. high. On 
the 1. of the entrance is Parasnath, 5 ft. 
high. Remark also another figure with 
a human head on his shoulders, and a 
lion’s face in his belly. ‘Gomati Rishi, 
distingnished by 3 thin branches of a 
tree round his thighs and body, is 
on the rt. The branches here look 
more like bands of ribbon. Female 
attendants stand beside him. In the 
shrine the central figure is Mahé Vira 
with 2 chawri bearers. This saint is 
known by a lion being in the centre, 
of his throne. In this.case a wheel is 
in the centre, and a lion on either 
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side. Ascend now 4 steps into the 
court. On the 1, is a monolithic 
column, which fell the night after 
Lord Northbrook visited this cave. 
Its pedestal stands broken at the top, 
but the shaft lies against the rock at 
an angle of 30 degrees. ‘The base of 
the column is 10 ft. high, and there is 
oue niche remaining with a figure in 
it. The shaft from the base to the 
abacus is 18 ft.long. On the summit 
is a group of 4/figures back to back. 
The circamference of the octagonal 
of the shaft is 12 ft. 4 in., and of 
the 16-sided part above it is 10 ft. 9 
in. Opposite to this column on a 
platform on the rt. of the entrance, is 
an elephant 11 ft. high, and 12 ft. 3 
in. long. The roof of the Manda- 
pam is similar in style to that of 
Kailas. The Mandapam is 12 ft. 3 in. 
8q., Outside measurement. Observe 2 
remarkable figures of nondescript 
animals, one on each side of the door, 
about 8 ft. from the ground, the size 
of hares, rearing up on their hind legs, 
with the mouths of wild beasts and 
tusks. Ascend 7 steps into the Man- 
dapam, in which are 4 Jain deities, 
probably Mahabirs. A wheel is in 
the centre of the throne, with a lion 
on either side. In the middle of the 
ceiling is the usual ornament of a large 
lotus. Descend 8 steps into the Court. 
On the 1. of the Mandapam is a car 
with the figure of Parasndth on the 
1. and Gomati Rishi on the rt. On 
the rt. of the shrine is Indrani, and 
on the 1, Indra. It is just possible, 
however, that these may be figures 
of the patron and patroness, but they 
are accepted by Hindus as deities, for 
they are smeared with red pigment. 
The vestibule is 26 ft. broad. In the 
shrine is Maha Vira with chauré 
bearers. There are 6 pillars. The facade 
is well carved. To the E. isa small cave, 
To the I. is Péarasnath, to the rt. Gomati. 
On the rt. of the door is Indrani, on 
the 1. Indra, and these figures, are to be 
especially remarked, as being the best 
executed statues in the whble series 
of caves. Indrani is very pretty, and 
modelled with great care. Remark the 
well executed cushion at her back. In 
the shrine is Mahd Vira, with a lion 
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in the centre of histhrone. The shrine 
is 12 ft. broad, and 8 ft. 4 in. deep, and 
has 2 good pillars, The facade of the 
opposite on the rt. is well carved. 
here are figures of Indra and Indrani, 
and some Jain saints. Ascend 3 steps 
into this cave. On the one side is Indra, 
on the other Indrani. This cave is 
11 ft. 10 in. deep, and 11 ft. 7 in. broad. 
Parasnath is on the 1. of the shrine, 
with the usual accompaniment of 
Hindu deities tempting him. One of 
them has a lion’s head in his belly. 
On the rt. is Gomati. In the shrine 
is Mahé Vira with chauri bearers. 
The Alain cave in the lower floor is 
supported by 6 sq. pillars, and has 2 
in the verandah. It is 84 ft. 10 in. 
deep, and 48 ft. 2 in. broad. In the 
shrine is as usual Maha Vira. In the 
1. hand cell at the end of the verandah, 
are Indra and Indrani well executed. 
On the rt. of the door is Shantinath, 
“ Lord of quietude,” and the same on 
the 1, Under the rt. hand figure is 
an inscription, On the pedestal of 
the figure of Shantinath is another. 
Ascend now 8 + 14 steps to the upper 
floor, where the great chamber,finclud- 
ing the verandah, is 984 ft. deep, and 
78 ft. broad, with 4 pillars in the 
verandah, and 4 pilasters and 12 
pillars in the centre. This cave is 
called the Zndra Sabhd, or “ Court of 
Indra,” from the figures of Indra and 
Indrani on the 1. and rt. of the ve- 
randah. These are the largest figures 
of those deities to be found in the 
caves. The pillars are 13 ft. 6 in. 
round the square part of the shaft, 
and 8 ft, 4 in. round the neck or 
thinnest part. They are cushioned 
pillars, very finely carved and orna- 
«mented with festoons of beads. Over 
Indra and his wife are trees, one of 
which is the Jack-fruit tree, with 
monkeys and peacocks in the foliage. 
“in the centre of the chamber there 
has been a short pedestal, with the 
usual 4 figures back to back. Around 
the corridor in niches, on the E., W., 
and §, sid&s, are Jain saints. On the 
rt. of the N. side is Gomatt standing 
on an ant hill, with snakes issuing 
from the holes. He is 9 ft. 5 in. high. 
On the ground in front are 2 deer, a 
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rat, and a snake, and behind his rt. 
leg is a scorpion. He has 2 female 
attendants, and some worshipping 
figures are on the side walls. In the 
shrine is Mahavira, known by the lion 
in the centre of his throne, with chaurt 
bearers. The doorway is most elabo- 
rately carved with figures which have 
been plastered and coloured, Paras- 
nath is on the 1. with the usual 
tempters. Pass now from the 8.W. 
corner of this chamber into a smaller 
cave, which has no name, where the 
sculpture resembles that just described. 
Pass through its 8.W. corner into the 
Jagannath cace, In the centre chamber 
are 12 pillars and pilasters, and in the 
verandah are 2 pillars and 2 pilasters. 
The pillars are ornamented with over- 
lapping scroll-work, beginning at 4 ft. 
7 in. from the ground, in a band 2 ft. 2 
in. broad, The pillars have cushioned 
capitals. In the shrine is Maha Vira, 
aud Indra and Indrani are rt. and 
1. of the door. In the corridor are 
Jain saints. Descend from the S8.E. 
corner, 15 steps to the lower floor, 
which by Sir Salar jang’s order has 
been lately cleared of 8 ft. of earth. 
The carving of the pillars, and the 
sculpture of Indra and Indrani, deserve 
commendation. Descend now into 
the court, and ascend 8 steps into a 
side cave. On the pillars to the rt. 
and 1. are Kanarese inscriptions. 
The pillar on the 1. of the shrine 
has 34 lines on the pedestal, in Old 
Kanarese, Pass now, through 8.W. 
corner into a small cave, where remark 
that the door has a window on each 
side, @ very unusual thing in the caves. 
Ascend the rock now about 100 ft., 
and walk 150 yds. in a 8. direction to 
the Chhetd Kailits Cave,so called from 
its general resemblance to Kailis, 
though it is much smalicr and has no 
Mandapam. The path to this cave is 
over very rough rocky ground, with 
tall cactus and thorn jungle. The cave 
is 220 ft. above the plain, and there 
are deep ravines about full of jungle. 
On the way you pass on the 1. a 
large cave, entirely filled with earth. 
Before the removal of earth ordered 
by Sir Salar jang, the Chhota Kailas 
Cave was in such a state that no 
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examination of it was possible. The 
first thing to be done is to ascend a 
slight eminence to the rt. of the 
cave, to get a general idea of it. The 
temple had a Shikra. but that is now 
gone. The pillars and arrangement are 
the same as in Kailds. The building 
is 94 ft. long from K. to W., and 66 ft. 
broad from N.to 8. The pillars and 
interior have been cleaned, and the 
colours still remain. To the rt. and 
1, of the entrance the Tandev is 
depicted, The style of this cave is 
mixed Jain and Brahmanical. 

Walk now along the side of the hill 
to the 8. over very rough ground, 
where even in March the rock glows 
like a furnace, and seems to scorch the 
feet. It is half am. from the Chhota 
Kailas tothe Dumar Lena Care. The 
etymology of this name is a moot point. 
Colonel Sykes thought it meant “ Nup- 
tial Palace.” Others have thought it 
meant Two-Mansioned Cave from Du 
Mahall, This isthe merest conjecture. 
The total breadth of this cave from 
N. to 8. including side courts, is 195 
ft. 4 in., and the depth from E. to W. 
not including the side court, is 148 ft. 
7in. The height is 17 ft.6in. There 
are 7 aisles, which run E. and W. 
There are 26 pillars with cushioned 
capitals, and 18 pilasters. The shrine 
has 4 doors and dwdrpdls, with female 
attendants on either side of each door. 
There is a Lingam. On the 1. is 
Bhairava, and on the rt. Shiva and 
Parvati in Kailds with Ravan. At 
the W. end of the first aisle on the N. 
side, is Shiva dancing the Tandev. In 
the corresponding place on the other 
side, are Shiva and Parvati playing 
chaupat, and the Ganas frolicking 
with Nandi beneath. At the E. end 
of the first aisle on the N. side opposite 
the Tandev is Shiva on a lotus sup- 
ported by Nagas. At the E. end of 
the §. aisle, opposite te Shiva and 
Parvatt playing chaupat, is the mar- 
riage of Shiva and Parvati. Brahma 
is shown with the sacrificial Hom, 
which is thought by some to be well- 
executed. The are present at 
the marriage. In the N. court on the 
XE. side, is a female called by Indians 
fitd, whence the cave is called Sita’s 
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andan or Bath, In the S. court on the 
K. side is another female with attend- 
ants. On either side of the entrance 
isa small cave. There are 2 lions at 
the main entrance, and 2 others at the 
entrances to the N. and §. courts, 
Outside is a slightly raised circular 
platform fur Nandi. One of the lions 
at the door is 6 ft. 10 in. long, from 
the top of the head to the tail, and 5 
ft. high to the top of the head. The 
dwadrpdis on the N. side of the shrine 
are 15 ft. 2 in. high, the most gigantic 
in the caves. Pass now § of a m.&., 
leaving on the 1. 2 caves called the 
Milkmaid Cares, and one which is 
called Nilkanth to the Rdmeshirdér 
Cave. The verandah is 68 ft. from N. 
to §., and 23 ft. 8 in. from E. to W. 
On either side of it are 2 pillars with 
cushioned capitals and 2 pilasters. 
There are 2 recesses on cither side of 
the verandah, 23 ft. 3 in. from E. to 
W., and 12 ft. 12 in. from N. to S, 
There are 4 pillars and 2 pilasters 


in the verandah most claborately 
carved. The brackets are female 


figures with foliage above them, and 
dwarfs in attendance, one of whom 
has the characteristic crooked stick. 
In the 2nd recess at the E. end, the 
Tandev is represented with Kal be- 
tween Shiva’s legs. Along the S. wall 
are the Sapla Matra. On the W. wall is 
askeleton group, which might be called 
the family of Death. One is said to be 
Kali, but they might all do very well 
for Furies. Several human figures lie 
at their feet, as if just slain. On 
the 1. is a chapel, on the E. side of 
which is Mahishdsur. In the centre 
of the N. side is the marriage of 
Shiva and Parvati. Observe to the 
K. of the centre gronp 2 figures like 
Friars, with the middle part of their 
‘heads shaven. On the W. side, observe 
a figure with a ram’s head. The, 
dwar are 13 ft. 10 in. high. In 
the shrine is the Lingam. The Nandi 
in front is well executed. 

Besides all these, at the extreme N. 
is the Pdrasnath, or more® roperly 
Parswanath cave, “ Lord of Purity. 
Parasnath is the name of the Jain deity, 
and it is here given to an image measure 
ing 10 ft, 6 in, sitting. with the handg 
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in the lap laid one within the other, 
the fingers extended, and the palms 
inwards, The hair is curly and the 
head is canopied by a seven-headed 
serpent, whose folds, doubled behind 
the image, serve it as a prop. From 
the centre of the seat of the image 
half projects a wheel, above which on 
the cushions an astrological table is 
carved. Elephants and lions’ heads 
support the seat on either side. There 
are also 5 sitting figures and 1 stand- 
ing figure of attendants, decorated 
with ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, 
and anklets, A banker at Aurangsa- 
bad, named Naimidds, built a hand- 
some stone porch over this figure, 
about 140 years ago. There is also an 
inscription of the 13th cent., 1235 
AD. This image is an object of 
worship to the Gujarati Baniyas, and 
there is an annual pilgrimage to it on 
the 14th of the light half of the month 
Bhadra. <A similar figure of Parsva 
in the desert of Parker in Kachh, 
is described by Captain McMurdo, 
Trans. Lit. Society of Bombay, vol. i., 
p. 190. Before leaving Rozah, the 
traveller may visit the Durgdh or 
shrine of Shah Razui Katal. to the 
S.W. of the mess b. This is sometimes 
erroneously called the tomb of Thanah 
Shah, the last king of Golkonda, but 
that unfortunate monarch, whose real 
name was Abt’l Hasan, lies beneath a 
plain white stone 4 ft. 6 in. long, and 
3 ft. high, at about 45 ft. to the E. of 
the Dargah. There is no inscription, 
but the learned of the locality declare 
this to be the resting place of Thandbh 
Shah. The Dargah of Shéh Razu is 
about 25 ft. aq., and 30 ft. high, and is 
quite plain. It is said to be 650 years 
old. The slab within is covered with 
a cloth, and has ostrich eggs suspended 
over it. To the W. of it is a latticed 
enclosure of dark red stone, where lie 
"the remains of Muhammad Khan, 
Governor of the Province of Auran 
bad, under Aurangzib. Beyond this 
to the W. is a small mosque with 3 
arches. Sl the tombs at Rozah are of 
the same kind, and do not exceed 40 
ft. in height. 
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There is a firm of Parsis at Aurangé- 
bad, who will supply a tonga and relays 
of horses to convey the traveller to the 
caves of Ajanta, at charge of rs, 36. He 
will also probably reqnire a cart for his 
heavy luggage, which will cost him 
rs. 11,and he will be wise to take with 
him a horseman or two to ensure the 
safety of his things. The Sadr ‘T’aluk- 
dar of Aurangabad on his application 
will provide him with the horsemen, 
to each of whom he will give rs. 3. 
Then there will be r. 1 at each b. 
where he stops for the room, say rs. 8 
more, so that’the total expenses, inde- 

ndent of food and wine, will not be 

ess than rs.61. The journey is very 


gé- fatiguing, the rd. in many parts is 


rocky, and the holes occasion an 
amount of jolting which even a strong 
man will find disagreeable. Add to 
this that the Galloways which craw 
the tonga are often violently trouble- 
some, and although the splashboard of 
the tongas is very strong, their hoofs 
DD 
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often find their way through them. 
The worst part of all is the danger 
from the bees in the caves, which is 
really very serious. In 1877, Mr. 
Burgess the archmolopist was dread- 
fully stung, and had to remain in the 
r. for hours up to his chin in water, 
until the bees itr is therefore 
not surprising that so few persons 
have visited Ajanta, although without 
question the caves there are the most 
reraaiaaara sight that India has to 

OW. 

The traveller will drive from the 
cantonment and enter the city by the 
Makkah Gate, and pass out by the 
Dibli Gate, which resembles the former 
gate, but is in better repair, For 2 
m. from the Dihli Gate the rd. is a 
fair one, but on reaching the barracks 
of the Nigam’s Horse it becomes bad. 
On the rt. hand innumerable ruins 
stretch out as far as the eye can see, 
principally tombs, and of the time of 
Aurangzib and subsequently. The 
Choga Ghat rises about 150 ft., and 
crosses a mass of rock, and here the 
traveller must needs alight, and be 
thankful if his tonga gets over without 
an accident. He may stop at the 
village of Choga to take refreshment, 
and at Phulwari he will find a toler- 
ably comfortable b. There is very 
fair shooting at this place of partridge, 
quail, and a few deer. The traveller 
will find the advantage of having a 
gutta-percha bath with him, as there 
are no bathing tubs on this rd., and 
he will be cautious in taking his ablu- 
tions, as deadly snakes have been 
killed in the bath room. From Phul- 
wari to Sirrod is a very long and 
fatiguing journey, and too much for 
the miserable horses provided by the 
proprietors of the tongas. There are 
milestones along the rd. as far as 
Ajanta. Ajanta is the place where 
the Duke of Wellington halted after 
the battle of Assaye, and there he 

his wounded. As the battle- 

eld of is not far from 
many travellers might like to visit it, 
but unfortunately there is no shelter 
whatever at the place, and a mere 
pathway leads to it. However, some 


persons might be willing to undergo 
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any hardship to see the place. For 
them the following account of the 
battle may be interesting. 

On the 23rd Sept., 1803, Wellesley, 
on reaching the village of Nalni, 
where he was about to encamp, learnt 
from his scouts that the armies of 
Daulat Rado Sindhia and Raghuji 
Bhonslé, Raji of Nagpur, were en- 
camped on the Khelna r. within 6 m. 
of him. The English general had, at 
a council held with Colonel Stephen- 
son at Badnapur, 10 m. to the W. of 
Jalar, on the 2ist, agreed that the 
forces under their respective com- 
mands should move separately, and 
attack the enemy on the morning of 
the 24th. Now, however, being appre- 
hensive that the Mardthas would de- 
camp if allowed a respite, he with 
great sagacity and decision resolved 
to attack them. He had with him 
about 4500 men, consisting of the 19th 
Light Dragoons, the 4th, 5th, and 7th 
Madras cavalry, detachments of Madras 
and Bombay artillery, the 74th and 
78th Highlanders, a battalion of the 
2nd, 4th, 8th, and 10th regiments of 
Madras N,I., and 2 battalions of the 
12th. With these he prepared to en- 
counter the Marathas, of whom 10,500 
tar regular infantry, trained by aa 

igne, supported by 100 guns, an 
who had beatles 30,000 horse, and irre- 
gular infantry as numerous as their 
regulars. On ascending arising ground 
to reconnoitre, the English general 
perceived this vast host extending in 
a line along the opposite bank of the 
Khelné r., near its junction with the 
Jewah. Their right consisted entirely 
of cavalry, and their left, formed of 
infantry and guns, rested on Assaye. 
The English passéd the Khelna at a 
ford beyond the enemy’s left flank. 
and then formed, the infantry in 2 
lines, and the cavalry, as a reserve, in 
a 3rd line, the left wing being towards 
the Khelna, and the right towards the 
Jewah. The enemy changed position 
as the British turned their flank, and 
formed in 2 lines, 1 frosting the 
British, and the other at right angies 
to the Ist line, but the left of both rest- 
ing on the fortified vi of Assaye. 
The Mardthas, as the British were 
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forming, opened a heavy cannonade, | 
which did terrible execution. Thein-' 
fantry piquets and the 74th suffered 
in particular, and when the officer 
commanding the piquets was told to 
advance, he replied that the guns were 
disabled and the buillocks killed, to 
which message the English General 
simply answered: “Tell him to get 
on without them.” 

While the 74th were suffering in this 
manner, a powerful body of Maratha 
horse advanced to charge them, but 
were themselves met by the 19th 
Dragoons and the 4th Madras cavalry, 
who, passing through the broken ranks 
of the 74th, overthrew the Mardtha 
horse, and rushed upon the infantry 
and guns beyond them. At the same 
time the English line advanced with 
the bayonet and completed the victory. 
Some loss was occasioned by the 
enemy's artillerymen feigning to be 
dead; and, after the British battalions 
had passed, rising and pouring in a 
fire in their rear. Eight of the old 
battalions of De Boigne, too, shewed 
much firmness, and re-formed after 
they had been deserted by their own 
cavalry. It was in charging one of 
these battalions that Colonel Maxwell, 
who commanded the English cavalry 
brigade, was killed, The English loss 
in killed and wounded amounted to 
1566 men, more than } of the whole 
force engaged, for the horse belonging 
to the Peshwé and the Raja of Maisur, 
which accompanied General Wellesley, 
were formed at a distance across the 
Khelna, and had little or no share in 
the action. The Marathas had 98 
guns taken from them, and their killed 
amounted to 1200, while the whole 
neighbourhood was filled with their 
wounded, Ydadu Rao Bhaskar, Sind- 
hia’s minister, was among the slain, 
and his prince and the ur Rajd 
ignominiously fled soon after the battle 
began. On the English side the 
ca particularly distinguished 
themselves, and, as cases of individual 
heroism,those of Lieutenant Nathan 
Wilson and Sergeant Strange deserve 
record. Mr. Wilson continned to’ 
charge at the head of his troop after 
his arm had been shattered by a grape 
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shot, and hung dangling at his side ; 
and Strange rode out the day after he 
had been speared through the lungs. 
Ajanta was fortified by Asaf jah, as 
Nizam ’Ali is often called. He also 
b. the bridge with 12 arches over the 
stream which is sometimes called the 
Wagora, sometimes the Wagul. From 
this bridge a very execrable rd. leads 
to what is called the Sardi, which is 
at present occupied by Major Gill. It 
was at this Sardi that the Duke of 
Wellington stopped after the battle of 
Assaye. Major Gill found the name 
arthur Wellesley written on the wall, 
but concluding that it was not the 
Duke’s writing expunged it. Major 
Gill entered the service in 1824, 
Having been trained as an artist, he 
was able to take those valuable copies 
of the paintings in the Ajanta caves, 
most of which perished in the fire at 
the Crystal Palace. A few years ago 
he was disabled by an accident in a 
bullock carriage. The animals not 
being properly broken, ran away, upset 
the carriage and broke his thigh. Be- 
fore that time he was an ardent sports- 
man, and has killed 150 tigers with his 
own gun, The Sardi is b. on the edge 
of a gloomy ravine, about 200 ft. deep, 
and almost precipitous, The r. runs 
at the bottom, and the whole scene is 
worthy of Salvator Rosa. The win- 
dow of the room in which Major Gill 
sleeps, opens on this ravine, and one 
moonlight night he was awakened by 
his servant with the word “ A Tiger.” 
It was a large panther that lay on the 
rock within a few feet of Major Gill’s 
window, and he was able to get his 
rifle and shoot it, when it fell headlong 
down into the r. below. The principal 
mosque is N. of Major Gill’s house. 
It has 7 scalloped arches, and re. 
sembles thé principal mosque at 
Aurangabad, §. of the mosque is 
another Sarf{, which has 84 rooms, 
Over the gateway is the date 1124 
AH. The building is octagonal, with 
11 rooms in side, except the 
sides where the gates are. One of the 
gates is spoiled by having a modern 


room b, in it by a Dr. Quentin. Pro- 
ceeding through this gate and turning 


to the rt., one comes to a piece of 
DDd2 
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ground near the Fort wall, where some 
of the heroes of Assaye were interred. 
There is a very large tomb without 
inscription, where a number of soldiers 
were buried. There is also a tomb 
going fast to ers with the inscrip- 
tion Lieut.-Col. H. Strahan, who died 
20th of November. 1825. Other En- 
glish tombs have been ploughed’ up 
and destroyed. The caves are situated 
5 m. N.W. of Ajanta. The rd. lies 
along the brow and down the side of 
a very steep ghat. Just at the point 
where the descent begins, there has 
been a gateway, and in former times 
probably a guard. The descent is 
excessively steep, and the upper part 
is very bad and stony, The rd. passes 
along the edge of a ravine about 600 
ft. deep, in which Major Gill has 
killed many tigers. The whole dis- 
tance from Ajanta to the t. b. at 
Fardaptr, can be done in a bullock 
catriage in 1 hour and 30 minutes. 
Fardapur lies about 24 m. N. of the 
ravine in which the caves are. The 
b. has 2 small rooms with lavatories, 
and a chaprasi in attendance, and at 
the village of Fardapur } of a m. off, 
there is a large Rest House for Indians; 
Supposing that the traveller has not 
tents with him, he will of course sto 

at the b. at Fardapur; if he has tents 
he can pitch them at the entrance to 
the ravine where the caves are. It 
will save him a ride or walk of 24 m. 
There is also a small house at this 
spot where the gentlemen who have 
been sent up to copy the paintings of 
the caves by the Bombay Government, 
have their head-quarters, and they also 
pitch tents, but say they have been 
annoyed by the panthers, and one 
night had a bullock killed among 
their tent ropes. Having located him- 
self, the traveller will do well to send 
for Imam, the great bee-hunter of 
Ajanta, and inquire in what state the 
bees are. If likely to be troublesome, 
Imam will arrange for their destruc- 
tion before the caves are visited. The 
caves ere situated in the face of a 
precipitous rock at the end of a gloomy 
ravine, which is a cul de sac, and has 
no outlet, They extend about 700 
vds from EF. to W the hills that 
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form the ravine being 600 ft. high, 
and having a scarp from 80 to 120 ft, 
The caves are excavated in horizontal 
strata of greywacke, with imbedded 
falar of quartz approaching chalce- 

ony. Blood-stones, in which the por- 
tions of jasper are larger than usual, 
may be picked up in a water-worn 
state in the bed of the stream. In- 
durated felspar is also in abundance. 
On reaching the extremity of the 
defile, the traveller comes to what is 
called the Sdt Kund, or “seven falls,” 
being a cascade of which the lowest 
fall is about 100 ft. high, the others 
together being about 100 ft. more. 
Immediately below the fall the ravine 
makes a sudden turn to the rt., and it 
is in the perpendicular cliff, forming 
the outer side of the bend and facing 
the ravine, that the caves are situated. 
The most ancient are those about 
160 yds. from the E. end and lowest 
down in the rock, being not above 
40 ft. from the bed of the torrent. 
From this point they gradually rise 
to the W. extremity, where they are 
from 100 to 140 ft. from the bottom of 
the glen, and are unapproachable, the 
pathway on the face of the rock, by 
which they were formerly accessible, 
having fallen. In the E. division also 
the altitude at which the caves have 
been dug increases from about 40 ft. 
to 110 ft. Mr. James Fergusson has 
pronounced the Ajanta caves to be 
“the most perfect and complete Bud- 
dhist caves in India, without any 
admixture of Brabmanism, and con- 
taining types of all the rest.” Fol- 
lowing his arrangement the caves 
may be numbered from 1 to 27, 
the first being the lowest down the 
stream, beginning at the E. end, and 
27 being the last accessible cave on the 
‘W. extremity. cps d passed. through 
the romantic glen of the caves and 
crossed and recrossed the Wagora r. 
many times, the traveller will arrive 
at the foot of the only path which 
leads up to the where the caves 
are. is mind will be Well pre- 
ge for something marvellous by 

e strange and beautiful scenery 
around him. The glen is full of 
sweet-scented flowers and blossoming 
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trees. The stream hurries along under 
thickets, which at times conceal its 
course. The hills approach so closely 
that at a short distance they seem to 
unite, as they in fact do at the semi- 
circle along which the caves are. The 
glen has been and is the haunt of wild 
beasts. It has been the stronghold of 
Bhil robbers, but their time is past. 
The narrow path by which access is 
gained to the caves reaches them at 
the 7th cave from the E., and is about 
60 ft. high. Thence the path goes on 
ascending to H. and W. along a 
narrow ledge, in some places not more 
than 2 ft. broad, and reaches Cave 
Number 1, the furthest point on the 
K. This is a Vihdéra 110 ft. in perpen- 
dicular height above the ravine. There 
are 2 side chapels, one at either end of 
the verandah, which is 64 ft.long. In 
front are 6 pillars and 2 pilasters. 
Mr. Burgess assigns this cave to the 
7th century. The facade is richly 
decorated with sculptured processions 
of elephants, horses, and people. On 
the §8. frieze of the portico is a very 
gpirited representation of a wild buf- 
falo hunt. The hunters are mounted 
and armed with bows and arrows, 
The door jambs are embellished with 
male and female figures in amatory 
attitudes. The great hall or central 
chamber is 64 ft. sq., and has 20 pil- 
lars 13 ft. 6 in. high. The capital of 
one on the 8. side is remarkable for 
4 bodies of deer with only one head, 
which suits each body according to 
the position from which you look at it. 
There are remains of splendid paint- 
ings in oil on the walls of this cave. 
The colours are really beautiful and 
well applied. Remark on the rt. hand | 
“4 of the lanias wall a Algal geen 
ooking fi of a youth with a per- , 
fectly ate. skin. Remark also 4 
a of a group of 4 figures, which | 

r. Fergusson has pronounced to be, 
very probably Khusrau and Shirin and 
2 attendants, Khusrau II.,or Khusrau 
Parviz, whose loves with Shirin are 
the subject of some of the most famous 
Persian poetry, reigned from A.D. 591 
to 628, when he was put to death by 
his son, Kubdd Shiruyah or Siroes. 
This king of Persia received an em- 
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bassy from a king of the Dakhan, in 
whose territory were the Caves of 
Ajanta, and it is thought that when 
the embassy returned the king sent 
with it Persian painters who executed 
these designs. The king, a large fair 
man with all the look of a voluptuary, 
and dressed in EKastern robes with a 
strange high loose cap something like 
the red nightcap which used to be 
worn in England, holds a broad shal- 
low cup, into which a beautiful girl, 
supposed to be Shirin, is pouring wine 
from a vase of classic character. In 
another tableau the king in royal 
state is recciving and apparently send- 
ing back the embassy from the Indian 
prince, There is a sort of fillet worn 
by Khusrau, which resembles that ex- 
hibited on the patera in Paris, which 
displays an undoubted representation 
of Khusrau. In the shrine Buddha is 
seated in the teaching attitude, There 
are 4 cells in the back wall besides 
the shrine and 6 in each side wall. 
The paintings in this cave, as that in 
Numbers 2 and 16, are, in Mr. Burgess’s 
opinion, quite equal in colour and 
grouping to those at Pompcii. 

Number 2, a Vihéra cave. There 
are 2 chapels to the verandah, which 
is 46 ft. 4 in. long by 9 ft. 6 in. broad, 
There are 4 pillars and 2 demi-pillars 
with cushioned capitals and fluted 
shafts, Observe in ceiling near the 8. 
chapel 2 figures of men with striped 
socks. Onc holds a beautifully-shaped 
amphora and a flattish cup in his hand. 
The flowers in the ceiling are particu- 
larly beautiful. Remark especially the 
lovely bluc colour. Inside the side cha- 
pels in the back wall are very remark- 
able Italian-looking female figures. 
The middlc one of one of the 4 groups 
has quite the look of a Madonna, and 
all resemble the Italian paintings of 
the early of the 14th century. 
The central room is 48 ft. sq., or, more 
exactly, 47 ft.11 in. deep by 48 ft. 3 in. 
wide and 11 ft. 6in. high. It has 5 
cells on each side. Buddha holds the 
little finger of his 1. hand with the 
thumb and fore-finger of the rt. His 
face is stained white with the dung 
of bats. The Muslims seem not to 
have generally destroyed the noses 
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here as they have at Elira, In the 
centre of Buddha’s throne is the Wheel 
of the Law between 2 deer. The 
chapel in the back wall on the rt. of 
the shrine has 2 figures, which are 
either the patron and patroness or 
Indra and Indrani. In the 1. hand 
top corner is a very remarkable group, 
to all ap nce &@ woman teaching 
her child to pray, and resembling a 
famous European’ picture. On the 
frieze below is a ram-fight, and figures 
boxing and wrestling, with musicians 
and a president. The Italian-looking 
figures of fair women are many of 
them nude to the waist. The chapel 
on the 1. has 2 male figures with head- 
dresses like wings of an enormous size, 
and all hanging on the 1. shoulder. 

Number 3 Care is a small Vihdra 
higher up in the rock, quite unfi- 
nished and difficult of access. The 
verandah is 29 ft. by 7 ft. 

Number 4 Care is a large Vihdra. 
The verandah is 86 ft. long by 11 in. 
broad and 16ft. high. The great hall is 86 
ft. deep, the front aisle being 94 ft. long, 
and the back aisle is 89 ft.6 in. There 
are 8 pillars in the verandah, octago- 
nal with plain brackets. 28 in the 
central hall, all octagonal except 2 in 
front of the shrine, which are square. 
There is a very remarkable represen- 


tation of the Litany, as it is called by i 


Mr. Burgess, on the rt. of the door, 
consisting of 2 sets of 4 groups each. 
The lst group on the 1. consists of 2 
figures flying from an infuriated ele- 
phant; the 2nd group is of 2 figures 
flying from a lion; the 3rd exhibits 2 
figures flying from a man with a 
sword, who is stabbing one in the 
‘stomach ; the 4th group is intended to 
represent the perils of the sea, but is 
so much obliterated that one can make 
out nothing but some figures in a 
vessel. The lst group on the rt. hand 
represents the perils of fire; the 2nd 
group isa pair of figures threatened 
by a cobra; the 3rd group is of 2 
figures, 1 of which holds the other by 
a rope, which passes over his shoulder 
and is fastened round his wrist, this 
represents 
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arms to seize a victim. This repre- 
sents Famine. This cave is almost 
unapproachable, owing to the number 
of bats that fly ronnd and round in 
myriads. The stench is dreadful. 

Number 5 Care is a Vihara, only 
just commenced. 

Number 6 Cave is a Vihdéra, remark- 
able for having 2 storeys, of which 
there is here only one other example, 
viz., Cave Number 25. The hall is 53 
ft. 4 in. wide, and 54 ft. 10 in. deep. 
The front and back aisles are each 71 
ft. long. There were originally 16 
pillars in the central hall, of which ° 
only 7 remain; 5 have fallen in the 
last 560 years. The pillars are 13 ft. 
high. They are octagonal for 7 of 
their height, and 16-sided for the 
remainder. The staircase to the upper 
storey is broken away to the height of 
13 ft.,so that that storey is almost 
inaccessible. The Bhil frecbooters for 
a long time inhabited this cave, and 
damaged it excessively. 

Number 7 Care is a Vibéra. It has 
2, large verandah 62 ft. 10 in. long, and 
18 ft. 7 in. broad, with cells at the back 
like the Katak Caves. Two porches 
of 2 pillars each project from the front 
line of the verandah, resembling those 
at Elephanta and the Duma Lena, and 
are lear of the same date. There 
is also a chapel with 2 pillars at either 
end. In the vestibule are 4 rows of 5 
cross-legged figures seated on the 
lotus, with a lotus between each pair, 
and 1 row of studying Buddhas. On 
the rt. are 2 similar sculptures of 
repeated figures of Buddha seated and 
standing. Within the sanctuary on 
either side are 2 large figures, and 1 
small and 2 chauri bearers. On the 


ang are 16 cross-legged figures, 8 on 
either side, 


Number 8 Care is 2 Vihara, 32 ft. 
4 in. wide, by 17 ft. deep. It con- 
tains no sculptures, and is devoid of 
interest. 

Number 9 Cave is a Daghopa 45 ft. 
by 23 ft. It has 21 pillars swrround- 
ing the nave, of which 8 are broken. 
But there are 2 pillars at the entrance 


Captivity ; the 4th grou different shape, and more rich in 
represents Kali the Hindu goddess oer are 3 inscriptions, pro- 


destruction, uplifting her skeleto:!~" > ~. ’ 
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Number 10 Cacé is also a Daghopa, | 
95 ft. 6 in. deep, and 41 ft. 6 in. wide. | 
The statue of Buddha is quite sepa- 
rated from the wall. There are 39 
pillars surrounding the nave, of which 
13 are fallen. They are plain octagons 
without capital or base, and have 
been stuccoed and painted. The roof 
is ribbed. The ribbing in the aisles 
oo of stone and in the nave of 
wood, though now only the fastening ' 
pins, and the footings for one or two 
of the ribs are left. The Daghopa is 
plain and solid, with only the square 
capital or Tee on the top. Mr. Fer- 
gusson thinks it was once richly orna- 
mented in wood, and had 3 umbrellas 
as at Karli. The whole of this cave 
has been painted, though now only 
some figures of Buddha and his dis- 
ciples are left. On the interior face 
of the cave, and very high up, is an 
inscription in the pure Zdt character, 
which would give an antiquity of from 
200 to 100 B.c. 

Number 11 Care is only 37 ft. wide 
by 28 ft. 6 in. deep. It resembles the 
next cave Number 12, but has 4 pillars 
in the centre supporting the roof, being 
probably one of the earliest instances 
of the introduction of pillars for such 
a purpose. The sanctuary is 12 ft. 
wide, by 19% ft. deep. On the walls 
are antelopes, lions, and a boy pray- 
ing, sculptured in the very best style 
of art, and evidently coeval with the 
Ganesha Gumpha at Katak. The 
walls have been stuccoed and painted, 
but the paintings are now scarcely 
distinguishable. 

Number 12 Cave is one of the most 
ancient and plainest of the series, 
having no pillars, gion or visible 
object of worship. The only ornament 
consists in 7 horse-shoe canopies on 
each side, 4 over the doors of the cells, 
the other 3 merely ornamental. These 
canopies are very similar to those at 
Katak, and under them is a reeded 
string course. This cave is 36 ft. 7 
in. sq, There is an inscription on the 
inner wall in a character slightly 
modified from that on the dfs, and 
written probably early in the Christian 
era, if not before it. 

Number 13is a small cave with 2 cells, 
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Number 14 is a large unfinished 
Vihdra, which is reached by a rough 
ascent over the rock. Only the pillars 
of the verandah are finished. Within, 
the 1st line of pillars are hewn out, 
but left in the rough. 

Number 14 is a plain square cave, 
formerly filled up with mud and dé- 
bris. The verandah is 30 ft. long by 
64 ft. wide, but the front, has fallen 
away. The hall inside is 34 ft, sq. 

Number 16 and Number 17 are the 
2 finest Viharas of the series, On the 
external faces are 2 long inscriptions, 
These caves datc probably about the 
4th cent. A.D. Number 16 is 66 ft. 
3 in, wide. and 65 ft. 3 in. deep, 
exclusive of the sanctuary. Around 
the centre hall are 20 pillars, painted 
with something like a Roman scroll, 
alternating with wreaths of flowers. 
The paintings in the great hall are 
very interesting, representing battles. 
The soldiers hold short swords like 
the Nipdlese knife, and oblong shields 
round iike the shield of Achilles. 
The architectural details are more 
elegant than in any cave in the series, 
Number 17 is called the Zodiac cave, 
and resembles 16, except that it is not 
so lofty, and the details are not so 
elegant. The paintings, however, are 
more perfect. It is 63 ft. 9 in. by 62 
ft. deep, and has 20 pillars. On the 
rt. hand wall, as you enter, a proces- 
sion is painted. Three elephants are 
issuing from a gateway, 1 black, 1 
white, and l red. Flags and umbrellas 
are borne before them, and men witb 
spears and swords make up the train. 
On the back wall is a hunting scene, 
in which a maned lion is a prominent 
figure. In the verandah are some 
curious paintings, especially a circular 
one, with 8 compartments. Over the 
door are 8 sitting figures, of which 4 
are black, and the rest each a degree 
fairer, the 8th being quite white and 
wearing a crown. Mr. Fergusson 
Sale as these paintings to be 

ecidedly superior to the style of 
Europe during the age in which they 
were executed, 

Number 18 is merely a porch with 


2 pillars. 
Number 19 is a Chaitya cave, It 
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is only 46 ft. by 24 wide, but it is 
remarkable for the beauty and com- 
pleteness of its details. 17 richly 
ornamented P poop surround the nave, 
and above them a band with niches 
containing Buddha, standing and sit- 
ting alternately. The roof is ribbed 
in stone. The Daghopa has 8 stone 
umbrellas, rising till they touch the 
roof; in front is a standing figure of 
Buddha 


Number 20 is a Vihara 28 ft. 2 in. 
wide, by 25 ft. 4 in. deep, with 2 cells 
on each side. The roof is supported 
by advancing the sanctuary 7 ft. ii 
the ha]l, with 2 columns in antis 
front. By this arrangement an exter- 
nal colonnade is dispensed with. 

Leaving Numbcr 20 the traveller 
proceeds some distance along a narrow 
and dangerous ledge, and the heat 
radiating from the rock in the hot 
weather is terrific. 

Number 21, which is reached after 
this passage, is 51 ft. deep, by 51 ft. 
wide. The paintings are almost 
obliterated, except on the 1. hand as 
you enter, where there is a large black 

nddha with red hair, attended by 
black slaves, also a number of females 
fair as Europeans. 

Number 22 is but 16} ft. sq., and 
has only 2 rough hewn pillars in front 
of the sanctuary, in which is a seated 
figure of Buddha, with the legs down ; 
and Number 23 is an unfinished vihdra 
with 12 pillars and without paintings, 
Tt is 50 tt. 5 in., by 51 ft. 8 in. 

Number 24 is partially filled with 
mud, and is unfinished ; but the 
details, where completed, are so rich 
as to leave no doubt that this would 
have been one of the finest caves had 
the design been fully carried out. 
Only one pillar has been completely 
sculptured ; it was intended that there 
should be 20. The centre hall would 
have been 43 ft. sq., and the whole 
cave 73 ft. 3 in. wide, and 75 ft. deep. 
The verandah is finished, but of the 6 
columns 5 are broken. In this cave 
the whole process of excavation may 
be traced. It appears that the rough 
work wae done with ei caee oy 

t stones were not y quarri 
pat the reck of amygdaloidal trap was | 
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first cleared roughly with the pick, 
and then carved into pillars, etc. 

Number 25 is a small rude Vihara 
with 2 pillars. 

Number 26 is a vaulted or chaitya 
cave, and perhaps the most modern of 
the series. It resembles Number 19, 
but is much larger, being 67 ft. 10 in. 
long, and 36 ft. 3 m. wide. The 
width of the nave is 17 ft. 7in. Its 
sculptures are more numerous and 
minute than any other. The Buddha 
in front of the Daghopa is seated, with 
his feet down. The walls are covered 
with sculptures of Buddha and dis- 
ciples. In the S. aisle is a figure 23 ft. 
3 in. long, reclining all its length, in 
which attitude Buddhists prepare to 
reccive nirvdnah, “beatitude.” Above 
are many angels, one of them sound- 
ing vigorously a hig drum. The fat 
figures with wigs which serve as 
brackets, have here 4 arms. There 
are 2 inscriptions on the outside, one 
under a fi of Buddha on the 1. of 
the entrance ; the other much broken, 
but more distinct, on the rt., in the 
character of the 6th cent. A.D. 

Number 27 is a small square Vihara 
without pillars, unfinished, the sanc- 
tuary being only commenced. The 
front has completely crumbled away, 
and there are 2 caves beyond this 
which have disappeared in the last 20 
years, and the ledge having fallen 
they are quite inaccessible. Several 
of the Buddhist paintings represent 
incidents that are related in the 
seca legends of the life of Buddha. 
Others delineate domestic manners 
and customs of singular interest, The 
dates are obviously diversified, but 
none are probably later than the 6th 
cent. of the Christian era. 

From Ajanta the traveller will pro- 
bably like to continue his journey by 
rail, and if so he must go 30 m. to the 
ry. stat. at Pachora on the G. I. P. 
rly. This distance he will have to do 
in a country cart, and it will take him 
at least 15 hours. The rd. is exces- 
sively rough, but, once at Pachéta, he 
can either go 8. to Bombay or EK. to 
Jabalpur, whence he may either visit 
Calcutta or go N. to Dihli in the 
Panjab. 
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ABERCROMBY, 


A. 


Abercromby, Gen., at Peri- 

esa, 270; ut Mer- 
273; Kananir, 300 

Abington, Major, 300 

Aden, 18; history: 18; boat 
fares, 19; fares of public 
conveyances, 20; for horses, 
donkeys, &c., 20; tanks, 21 

Adoni (Adhwani), 356 

Adyar, river, 150 

Agastya peak, 323 

Ajanta caves, 404-408 

A‘lapalli (Aleppee), 317 

Alexandria, 26 ; harbours, 26; 
hotels, 26 

~—— to Suez by rail, 27 

Rie 295» 310, 353 

Alwai, 316 

Amaravati, 330; convents, 
monks, 330 

peer iets peak, 247 


b 
Anmayandyakiantr, 215 


Anakatts; or be bales, 394 


or sat Bais 196 ; 
Anant t Dauleshwarain, me 


kK, 22 
Ang or Onn e, : 
ei Hills, tha oF, 277-281; 
snare Fen to, by three 
Xnglishimen, 280, 28r 
—— Village, 27 
Anjutenga, 3x8 ; pepper-vin 
pepe casts, 339 th 
r, e@ 
in which he was confined 
seven months, 144 
A’rambak, 327 
_— 174, see Arkat 
Ariakod, 


295 
Arkdt, 174; Clive’s room, 
175; tanks, 175; tombe, 
5, 1765 » 176; 
alee, 17697178 : conquered 
by Haidar ’Ah, £78; popu- 
lation, 178 

Arkavati, Ahir ate Xreot 
Arkonam to ma 
an 


Velaér (Vellore 
, the Sh = (valle 8 lon an 


BALLIKAL. 
aoe and Trichindpalli, 


Aral x ; Haidar’s treasure, 
v 


179; barracks, 179 
Ashtagram division of Maistr, 
240 


Aska, 341 ; sugar factory, 341 
Assaye, 24 attletield, 402, 403 
Atankarai, 230 
Atra, ruined ahaa 291 
Attangadi, 3 
Attiar river, a 
Attikuppe, ¥; 
AURANGABAD, 
cemetery, 38: : old ceme- 
tery, 381; Rabia’s mauso- 
leum, 381, 382; Pan Chakki 
shrine, 382; tanks, 382, 
Pine bene barca gate and 
; ark, or citadel, 
383; th 3 


381 5 ; new 


i Masjid, 383 ; 

caves, 384, 385 
—- to ’Ajan 401 

Aurangzib, tomb of, 388 

Avalanche, 294 

Avani, 247 

Avati Tiver, source, 

Ayyankere, Dodda "Madaga- 
kere lake, 244 


B. 
Baba Budan range, 243 
Bu peak, 
Baboonat Bide ie 
5a arr r, or V: tribe, 
Baizwada, 3293 Udavili caves, 
at, ; convents, 880; 
‘Bee festival in 
fone of Shiva, 335 e 
os 332 
Balagami, ruins, 241 
Balipitham, 154 
Ballal Rayandurga chain, meat 
Ballari, be story, popula- 
tion, 34 » 347 > , 
beeen poeeiget dép #2, : 
er aaal cal ain, a7 Por, 
tinine a 
— 355 
Ballikal, 29x iad 


B{DAR. 


Balure river, 30r 
Banavasi, mentioned by Pto- 
lemy, 241 
Bandipwr, 268 
Barkur, 305 ; ruins of ane 
305 5 ; beaut; a Wwonien, 
legen 
Battide gov ermuzent gardens, 
282 
Basle Mission, a8, 299, 305 
Basniur, ruined town, 306 
Baupur cantonment, 341 
Bears, 241, 308, 36 
ot 
eS, wy ye 
Bellike, 29t . 
Bélur, 265 ; temple of Chenna 
Kesava, 265 
Benaaxtr city, 252; opula- 
tion, area, 252; legend, 
252} Mahdrajah’s palace, 
252; tanks, 252; churches, 
2523 cantonment Bazir, 
252, 253; barracks, 253; 
pee church, 253; tele- 
office, 253° museum, 
3333 : nOabbon ark, 253 
roper, 253 » area, popu- 
“dat ke 2535 ba » 2545 
pia) ee os 3 fort, 254; 
ple, 2543 siege, 


2 aA E 254 
ida 247 ; area, POpil- 
On, 2 game, 24 
— to § Veaamatidpat, the 

falls of the Kavéri, 255 
to Shrirangpatnam and 


Bengalur +e rnin (G 
ppe (Ger- 
eine 
Bentinck, Lord 

Beépur, 312: river, 29 

ag ee or Kélikot,  weeaiets 


mi, 324 
eae 341 see Burhin- 


Bain Haltha, source, 2 
Bernadotte at Gudalur, ea 
Bhadra river, 240; source, 244 


aan river, a82 
AR, 37535 oo Pe 
rahs, 375; ‘ede 1, 376; ba- 
boons, 376; palace- 
377; the » 377: 
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Sata bo stale ge 
7 
Ali , 3 2 : iaabs of 


gs 378 379 


ANAGAR, 349; Finale’ hath, 
350; throne, 350; tem es, 
35%, 353: Kasbin B 
351; old Math, 3513 

arch, 351; ; stone ago 


Anagundi, as 
eN arsingh 


353; image 0 
Avatar, 353; temple to 
Krishna, 354; great temple 
of Hampé, 354, 255 

Biligirirangam range, 250 

Bisons, 241, 269, 308 

Bolar river, 305 

Bologna, gna, 25 

Bolur, or Netrawati river, 301 

ndisi, a5 hotels, 25; 
Virgil's ri lar, 25; cathe- 
ate) ab 25% ; castello, 25 ; his- 


Dunbwal, 301 
Burhdnpur, 341 


C. 


Calicut, Ss see Kalikot 
Calimere Po int, 209 


Campbell, Col., at at Mangalur, 


302 
Cannanore, 300, see Kanantr 
aes the, of Waindd, 


car oo al at Nanjangtd, 


Castes in Madras Presidency, 
Cattle, ¥ wild, a7, 279 
oS es, the, 0 Aurangabad, 


cog Hill, 262 
Chanda Sahib, 187—189, 199 


ere eg; il, 2 “i 
a 251 
Chedamirreen, 20 : las, 


BEC 
2103 hall of 1000 pillars, 
21r; temple of Parvati, 
chanii ing anne — Z 
enji fort, asven 167; 
hi seat 168, 169 


Chera and ra Chola kings, list 


of, 
Ghemmar, 


@, 311 
, parma ig 

ae @, aise see Shrika- 
“_ #09, see Chedam- 


Chiteadurg iiradurg district, the, 242 ; 
tor 2425 history, wre 2433 








DICK. 
pies; 402; ghat, 402 


Cholera, 32 Peramba, 298 

Chronological Tables, 37 

Citta Vecchia, 12, see Malta 

Civet-cats, 241, 244 

CLIVE, at Madras, attempts 
suicide, 743 3 overnor of 
Fort St. David, 161; at 
Arkat, fm 178; at A’rni, 
3793 at chingpalli, 188, 
193; at Tanjir, 198, his 
room at Ark@gt, 175 

Closepét, 255 

Cochin, 315, see Kuchi 

Coins, Roman, at Nellhir, 328 

Conolly, H. V., monument in 
Madras Cathedral, 149; as- 
sassinated, 295, 206 

Coote, Sir Eyre, at Puducheri, 
165; at Porto Novo, 167 

Copper Mountain, the, 347 

Cornwallis, Lord, statue at 
Madras, 144; besieges Shri- 

rangpatnam, 238; at Sa- 

arene. 248, 2. 

Corrie, Daniel, fret t Bishop of 

adras, monument to, 149 

Croeodiles, 24 

Cubbon, Sir *Mark, 240 ; his 

house at Kolar, 247 

ei aaa Obituary, the, 159, 


Soma 139) 140 


D. 


Dakhan <Pecean) kings of 
the, 48~54 
- Nizdns of the, 55 
Dannikas Kotel pase, 

ana 0 3 
Danaikenkota, 291 = 


D 

Daulatibed, 385; grapes, 385; 

— 385; ad * Frindd’ te tem- 
jie 385; minaret, 386; 
ristory, 387, 388 

Dauleshwaram, 338; great 

i 338; sugar fac- 


avid’ Fort BE, 
David: Fort St., 260; history, 
161, 162 
Deccan, the, 43, see Dakhan 
Deer, 241, 242, 244 
ee elitr 274, 275 
ey a ale l, 245 
Devikéta, 19 
Devikuta, ze 
Devi fam, 2305 


ba 
Dewaltnav, 338 
rah 32 
109—-2 
* | Diamond > ite as 
Dick, Sir R 
to, 149 
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FULLARTON. 


Ct at 
n 214; ry, 214 
Divisions, or provinces, three 
grand, of Maisur, 240 
Daddabett, 275; hill, 288 
Dogs, wild, 241, 272 
Dupleix, "atatue of, 1643 
governor of Puducheri, 165 
Dwaja Stambha at Perur, 277 


E. 


tag or Yegachi river, 252 

ka Mallé, 281 

Elephants, 241, 244, 247, 269, 
FILL i M393 


FE’ rite fr Upper E‘hur, 3 
Evra ye Dher ¥. ara 
group, : Vishwa Hat 
at Paes ; Be Tal, Bi ; 
392; Ravan Ka Khai, 
Das Avatér, 39 
Bia 395; the Temp A 
eh Corridor, 307 3 Sapta 
398 ; indra Sabha, 
398 ; J Ph, + 399: Main 
Cave, ; Chota Kailas, 
299 $ Banas Lena, ; 
Milkmaid caves, 400 ; 
kanth, 400; Rames) hwar, 
4oo ; Parawanath, 400 
Enchanépalli, 3 Ate 


Erode 18 
: He. t ees 283 


Erular tri 
Ettikur, or Nellaganatitu 


island, 256 


F. 


Fardapur, 
Fath Mu hammad Khan, 
ened ve Haidar ‘Ali, his 


Fathanda. 385 
Fergusson, Mr., on the 
Raths, 158; pagoda at 


Velur, 181 ; Great Temple 
at Trichina a L194; Great 


, 201; the 
paltce ot the’ the i, 208 of 
anjir, 203; hall of 1000 


pillars at Chedambaram, 
air, 212; Gopura of Kom- ¢ 
bakonam, 213; temple at 


Tinnevelli, ie : mesh- 
Wwaram, 231, temple 
at Bélur, brides ; Hale id 
tem 5; pagoda 
at Koimbatur, 277: ; Mosque 
at Kalbargah, 358, 359; the 
paverpet caves, 


ie | Pallartow } at 


312 
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GAGANOCHIKI, 


G. 


ri sar fortress, 291 

Gajalbatti pass, 293 

Galle, 22 

vee Vasco de, at Kalikot, 
29 

Game, 241, 244; on the Nil- 
giris, 292 

Ganjam, 34 

——— to Calcutta, 341 

Garra Hill, the, 340 

Gautama Swami, gigantic 
image of, 304 

Gérusappe falls (Gerseppa), 
240, 241, 307—310; their 
measurement, 309, 310 

village, 310 

Ghats at Travankor, 323 

Gibraltar, 8; history, 8; 
Rock, 8; the Alameda, 9; 
Rock gun, g; library, 9; 
O'Hara's Tower, 9; caves, 
10; monkeys, 10 

Gingee, 167, see Chenji 

Godavari river, 336—338; 
source, 336 

Gold mines, 247, 274, 275 

Golkonda, 370; Ft tombs, 
370—374 ; history, 371 

Gopalswami, hill, Bi 

Gomtra, the Great, at Kanche- 
veram, 170; measurements, 
x72; the Adytum, 172; 
jewels, 173 ; disputes about 
Vishnu’s symbol, 173; the 
Makbarah, or tomb of 
Hamad Auliya, 174 

Governors of Madras, list of, 


38 
Grapes, the, of Daulatabad, 


385 

Gudalur, 159; the Cuddalore 
Obituary, 159; church, ce- 
metery, jail, 160 ; Fort St. 
David, 160—162 

Gudalur or Karkur Pass, 293 

Gudur, 328 

Guindy, the Governor’s coun- 


try house at, 147 
Guniia, 3 


75 | 

Gumudipundi, 327 

Gundakal to Reichir, 356 

-——- Junction to Ballari and 
Bija r, 346 

Gundalpét, 268 

Gundla 

Guntur, 329 

Gutti, 344 ; Engligh cemetery, 
344; Sati Bate, 345 





H. 


Haar Aut, at Madras, 143; 
Porto Novo, 167; A’rni, 179; 


Yirod, 187; Tranquebar, 
208 ; Chedambaram, 2125 


HYDERABAD. 


Dindigal, 2x4; joins the 
Raja of Maisir at Devan- 
halli, 234, 235; defeated by 
Col. Smith, 235; mnkes 
ce with the English, 236; 
nvades the Karnatik, 237; 
takes Arkaf, 237; in the 
Hasan district, 252; at 
Channaraya-patnam, 265; 
Kurg, 271; offers 5 ra. a 
head, 271; at Kalikot, 296; 
defeat and death, 237 
HaipaRABAD, 361: area, 
population, 362; districts 
and chief towns, 362; the 
Residency, 363, 364 ; ceme- 
tery, 364; gates, 364; 
bridges, 365 : city hospital, 
65; the C dr Minar, 366; 
Makkah mosque, 366; Ni- 
gfin’s palace, 366; Jahan 
Numa palace, 367 ; the Mir 
’A’lan tank, 367; lake, 367 ; 
Dargah of Mahub’Ali, 367, 
368; Husain Sagar lake, 


=i Bida 

——— to Bidar, 37 

Hoidarnagar, on 

Hale Tanduga, 245 

pale, 266; temples, 266 — 
268 

Halsur village, 253 

Hamid Auliya, tomb of, 174 

Harihar, 243; bridge, 243; 
copper inscription, areca, 


243 ‘ 
Harris, General, at Malvalli, 


255 

Hasan, 265 

—— district, 251 5 area, popu- 
lation, “5 

Hastings, Lord, death, 268 

Health, hints regarding: 
dress, 29; exposure, 29; 
food, 29, 34; drinks, 30, 
35; exercise, 31; bathing, 
31, 34; Sleep, 32; cholera, 

2;snnke-bites, 33 ; march- 

ng, 333 stimulants, 35 

Heber, bishop, monument, 


149 
Hedatale, 263 
Hemavati river, 251; source, 


2 
History, Indian, principal 
events in, 39 
Honawar (Honore), 307 
Hounavalii, 245 ; legend, 245 
Hornblende, amorphous, 
quarry of, 245 
Hornets, 386, 387 
Hosdurga range, 242 
Hulikal durg, or Tiger-rock 
sce 286, 292 
iyurdurg, 24 
Huliydrdurga hil, 245 
Hunsitr, 269 ; oxen, 270 
| Hyderabad, 361, see E 
bad. 


KALINGAPATNAM, 
+ 


I, 


Ichchhapur, 341 

Illampalli, 36x 

Indian terms used, 135—138 

Indra-betta, colossal statue, 
264; inscriptions, 265 

Inscriptions : at Harihar, 243 
Tumkur, 245; Maisur dis- 
trict, 250; Siravana, 264, 
265 ; Indra-betta, 265; Bar- 


ktir, 305 
Iron. ‘Company, Indian, at 
Porto Novo, 166, 167 
Ismaila, 15 


J. 


Jain colossal statue, 251, 264 

Jakanachari, Hindt sculptor, 
birthplace, 246 

Jakatila, Wellington Bar- 
racks, 287 

Jalnah, 380 ; cantonment, 381 

Jayamangala river, source, 


245 

Jews, black and white, at 
Kuchi, 316 

Jog, or Karkwni, 307 

Jogi Maradi peak, 242 

Jolarpef, 177, 233 


K. 


Kabbani river, 268 

Kadapa, 344 

Kadir Sahib, the saint, 207; 
legends of, 208 

Kadur, 243; area, population, 


243 

Kaghazpur, 388 

Kaidala, 245, 246 

Kalanga river, 328 

Kelbargah, 58 » Mosqtle, 358 ; 
dargah of Banda Nawiz, 
359; tombs of the Béh- 
mani kings, 359 ; the Rozah 
tank, 360; fort, gates, 360; 
dargth of Saint Ruknu’d 
din, 360, 361; ruins of old 
Kalbargah, 361 ; the Juma 
‘ah Masyid, 361 

—— to Haidardbdd, 361 

Kalhatti, 269 

Kathattigiri peak, 243 

Kdlikot, 295; burial-ground, 
2 5 § ore of a : ee 
oly, 295, ; Vasco de 
Gama, 296; history, 296, 


ai to Hondwar, and the 
Falls of Gérusappe, 297 
Kalingapatnam, 340 





— wae 


ae 
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KALLAR. 


Kallar river, 282 * 


pur, 350 
nd, 291% 


tory, 30c; the Rand, 


zr 
Kanien Kuderé, 282 
Kapila river, 323 
Karamoné river, 323 
Karikal, 208 
Karkal, 3043 Jain temples, 


o4; gigantic image of 


autama Swami, 304 
Karkur pass, 293 
Karmiguriammam Kovil, 155 
Karnagapalli, 318 


» 30% 
Katharine Waterfall, the, 286 
oat ae 163 

m 
Kavals for the Ssunsir oxen, 


270 

Kaveri river, 250 ; source, 271 

, falls ot Shivasamu- 
dram, 255—25 

Kaviatten Kudal, 323 

Kayan Kulam, 318 

Keti, 289; Basle Mission, 290 

Kikkerl, 264 

Killakarnai, or Killakarel, 


2 
Kistnah, 329 
Kodekad, or Kodekarni, 209 
Kodikanal, 216 
Kohatar tribe, the, 283 
Koilandi, 298 
KormBattr, 276 ; area, popu- 
lation, 276; central jail, 
276; churches, 277; ceme- 
tery, 277; reading rooms, 
277; Pagoda of Perir, 277 ; 
hospital, 277; Animalei 
hills, 277 
to the Nilgiris, 282 
Kolar, 


179; lake, 
. disiict, ab — 
on, 246 ; rivers, 24 
Kulikod, 295 
Kombakonam, temples, 213 ; 
the ohan Tank, 213 ; 
Beavchamp College, 213 
Kondda, ee 
Konkani Vaishnavas, car of 
fe aleg 
I 
Korapoyé river, 298 
Kotagiri, 286, a9t 
Kotapalliam, 340 











a 


river, 329, 333) 334; 
Te Aoket oe 


3 
Krishnama Re kan, Top, 
Kubatur, the ancient Kunta- 
lanagal z 
Kacht, Kachi or Kuchiban- 


dar (Cochin), 315; history, 
ers piack and white 


ews, 316; synagogue, 316 ; 
the axarinis, 317 


MADRAS, 


Kudure Mukh, ‘ Horseface’ 
peak, 244 

Kumbhakonam, sce Komba- 
kouam 

Kumblah, 301 

Kundah, or Sispdérah pass, 


Kurietti, 317 

Kunur, 286; church, 286 

—— Ghat, 282, 28 

Kurambar tribe, the, 283 

Kurg, 271; area, population, 
271; rebellion, 271 

Kurkini, 307 

Kutallam, 223; baths, 223; 
cataracts, 223 


L. 
Lakshmantirtha river, 250, 


269 

Lally, M., at Madras, 1433 
Fort St. David, 161; Pudu- 
vheri, 165; Chenji, 1695 
Arkat, 178; Tanjur, 199 

Languages, philological 
aketch of, 73—76 

—— North India, 76 

Lawrence, Major, at Trichinad- 
palli, 189, 190 

—— Asylum, the, 289 

Lecches, 279 

Leopards, 244, 308 

Lingampalli, 36x 

London to Brindisi, Alexan- 
dria, Aden, Galle, and 
Madras, 7 

— to arseilles, and 
through Suez Canal to 
Madras, 22 

—-— to Venico or Ancona, 
Brindisi, Alexandria, Suez, 
Aden, Galle and Madras, 
2 


M. 


Madavaram, 327 

Maddikere, 27: 

Madgirt, 296; temples, 246 
» 2465 temples, 24605 

fort, e ip 495 


Ort, 24 
Madhagiridurga hill, 245 
Mapras city, 139; lan 
place, 139; cyclones, 139 ; 
monsoons, r4q; new har- 
bonur, 140, 141; pier, 141; 
lighthouse, 141; club, 14x35 
hotels, 142; conveyances, 
142; fort, 142: accountant- 
general's office, 143; mu- 
seum, 1433 
143, 144; St. Mary’s Church, 
144; jail, hospital, x45; 
t house, 146; 
ernor's country house, 
pf agai Sey me ple 
143; Nuwab’s old palace, 


MAISUR. 

148; promenade, 148; 
statue of Col. Neill, 149; 
cathedral, 149; St. Andrew's 
and other churches, 150; 
St. Thome, rso ; the Little 
Mount, 150; Marmalong 
Bridge, 150; Greater Mount, 
151; model farm, 151; race 
course, x15r; central mu- 
seum, 152; public gardens, 
152 ; shops, 152; observa- 

» x53; Charities, 153; 
college, 153 ; the Mackenzie 
MSS, , 153; railway stations, 


15 
fal the Seven Pagodas, 


Ts 
swe Porto Novo, 158; rail- 
way regulations, 158 ; fares, 


159 

—— to Kdnchiveram (Conje- 
veram) by Arkonam (Arco- 
num), 170; time-table, 171 

-— to Bengalur, 233 

—— to Koimbatur, 276 

—— to Tirupati and Gutti, 
and to Gundakal Junction, 


2 
= to Guntur and Baizwada 
by Sulurpét, Nellur (Nel- 
ne and Angula (Ongole), 


32 
Mapvura, 216 ; palace of Tiru- 
mal, 216; English church, 
217; the Tamkan, 218; 
Great Pagoda, 218; Manda- 
pam, 218; Hall of 1000 
eee 220; Teppa Kulam 
ank, 221; great Banyan 
» 222 
—— to Ramnad and Ramesh- 
waram, 225 
—— to Tinnevelli by Kutal- 
Pe 222 
agadi, 248 
Mahardjandurga, forest of 
sandalwood trees, 251 
Mahé, 298 
ae ibethacoes 233; 
nks, 233; dynasties, 233; 
history,” 33: ajo; three 
grand di fons or pro- 
vinces, 240; rivers, 240; 
cataract of Gérusappe, 241; 
Game, 245 
—— district, aso; area, 
population, 250 
—— City, 26x; populse ons 
~ ; public buildings, fort, 
261; Mahdradjah’s j 
262 ; legend of the throne, 
262; Mohan » 262; 
founders of thé dynasty, 


vanaBelago 

fo Balebit, 25 a 

Cen e 

—— to Manantawédi and 
Wynéd, 274 


INDEX. 
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MAITLAND. 
Maitland, Sir Thomas, 312 


Malékéta, ruined fortress, 
I 
Mallavelli, diamond pits, 335 
Malndd, or highlands of 
Hasan district, 25x ; game, 


25% 

Malta, zo: language, 1x1; 
hotels, 1x; cathedral, 11; 
Chiesa eae 12 ooe 
ernor’s , 12; library, 
12; monastery of St. Fran- 
cis @’Assise, 12; Gover- 
nor’s country , 123 
Citta Veechia, 12; Pheeni- 
on sine, 13 a oaoue dei 

ganti, 13; ory, 13° 
military hospital, 14; 
snakes, 14 

Majvalii, 253 

Magara al, 274 
angalagadi, 32 

Mangatir (Mangalore), 301; 
harbour, 302 ; cantonment, 
702 3 mission-house, 302; 

urial ground, 303; old 
ruin, 303; pagoda, 303 
Maniachi junction, 224 
Manjeshwuram, 301 


Mansurkota, 341 
Mapulahs, the, head quarters, 
317, note 


Maravas, the, 225; dress, 
226; history, 226—229 

Marawakad, 317 

Marching, best time for, 33 

Matthows, General, 307 

Mavalivaram, 154 

Mayar river, 269 


Mayaveram, 212; pagoda, 
212 
Meadows, Gen., takes Nandi- 


UIE, 247 
Medicine chests, 33 
Merkara, 271, see Maddikere 
Meruti gu ga, the Olympus 

of the Hindu, 244 
Metapdlliam, 282 
Midagéahidurge hill, 

1 urga Rul, 245 
Milan, 28; heap a sights, 28 
Money, tables of, 67 
Monke carved, group of, 

at Pillaiyan Kovil, 154 
——~s Langur, 1, 354 
a er He ito ., obelisk 
, at Bengalur, 254 
Mortts, or villages of the 

Tudas, 284, 292 
Moyéar valley, oe 
Muda Biddari, Jain temples 


at, 
M Yusuf Khan, 229 


M dynasties, 39—~ 


OXEN, 


Munro, Sir T., statte, 148; 
warns the Rajé of ur, 


23 

Mur peak, 290 
Murukannu-gudda hill, 25x 
Musé river, 365 

Mutapét, 230 

Mysore, 233, see Maisir. 


N. 


Nadgapatnam, 206; hotels, 
206; Akra tank, 206; old 
Dutch church, 206 ; Chinese 
pagoda, 206; St. Joseph's 
college, 207 

Nagar, division of Maistr, 


240 

Nagur, its five pagodas, 207 
Nalabali, 328 

see Hee 349 

Nandidurg, 247 

——, division of Mafsur, 240 
——, province of, 245 


, Nanjangud, 268 


Neill, Col., statue of, 149 
Nellaganatitu island, 256 
Nellir, 328; Pe apres 328 ; 
remains of Hindu temple, 
328; Roman coins, 328; 
copper mines, 329 
Netrawati river, 301 
Nidugal peak, 242 
Nidurga ruins, 242 
Nilgherris, 282, see Nilgiris 
NivoeiRis, THE, 282; 
and municipalities, 283 ; 
tribes, 283—285; Davidson's 
hotel, 285; Kunur, 286; 
Wellington Barracks, 287 ; 
Utakamand, 287; Bylk's 
hotel, 287 ; Club, 287 ; Chin- 
chona plantations, 288 ; 
Botanical gardens, 288 ; the 
Lawrence Asylum, 289; 
churches, 289 ; Ket » 289 5 
peak, 290; stone- 
circles, ago ; Legros of Ran- 
jetihosbig 29x; Gaganchiki 
ortress, 291°; ee fort, 
> ZaMe, 292 ; HOwers, 293 
Nilgiris, the, passes, 293 : 
tribes : Erulars, 283; 
Kurambars, 283; Kohatars, 
283; Badakars, or Vada- 
kars, 284; Tudas, 284 
Nizams of the Dakhan (Dec- 


can), 55 
Nuwiéabs of the Karnatik, 58 





oO. 


Orange valleys, 
Orme, Robert, birttplace, 318 


Outfit for gentlemen, 3; for 
Loci 4-6 
Oxen, the, of Hunstr, 270 


PYTHON, 


P. 


Papodas, the seven, 154—158 

Pacopas ; at Chedambaram, 
2to; Kayan Kulam, 318; 
madera, 2185 mayeycra, 
212; Nagapatnam, ; 
Nagur, 207; Perur, 277; 
Raméshwaram, 231; Tan- 
jur, 200; Tinnevelli, 222; 
Udapi, 305; Velur, 180 

Paikari river, source, 290 

Palamkottai, 223 

Palghat, 3x1 ; fort, 312 

Palmaner, 179 

Palnat, or Palani hills, ars 

Pambam, or Snake channel, 
230, 231 

Pandyan kings, 59—63 

Pankhina, 338 

Poe 4% 244, 247, 31%, 

55, 301, 3 

Papaghni river, 246 

Papandsham, 223 

Parikramah, or devotional 
circumambulation, 212 

Parrakad, 318 - 

Pattancheru, 374 

Pavkh river, 294 

Pavugada peuk, 242 

Pearl-fishery at Tutikorin,224 

Porlpaparee 21s 

apatnam, 270 
Phu war, 02 
Pigot, Lord, arrest and death, 


I 
Pillaiyan Kovil, group of 
carved moukeys, 154 
Pindkini, 247 ; river, 246 
Pippal Ghat, 388 
Ponani, or Paniani, 317 
Pondicherry, 163; see Pudu- 
cheri 
Ponnar river, 328 
Port Said, 14; electric light, 
143 jetties, 14; hotels, z5 
Porto Novo, 166; Indian 
Iron Company, 166 ; battle, 


16 
Pothantr to Bépur, 311 
Pourvacila Sangh & COn- 
vent, 330; legend of the 
monks, 330 
Pranhita, 336 
PUDUCHERI, 
cemete: 163; Govern- 
ment House, 163; the 


it ce cages? 163; hospi- 
Lr = coll , 164; Che 
thedral, 164 ; fountain, 64; 
pier, 164; statue of Dupleix, 
164; Hotel de Ville, 164; 
Cour d’appel, 164; prison, 
164; factory. 
z 


163; French 


2 1655 history, 
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QUILON. SOUTHAMPTON. TINNEVELLI. 
Satiamangalam, 205 Canal to Aden, Galle, and 
Savanadurga hill Sort, 248; Madras, 6 
Q. captured by Lord Cornwal- Spiders, 279 
lis, 248, 249 


Quilon, 318 ; sce Kayan, 


R, 


Rahiméndo k, 2 
on py tort rt, ago. 


Fam inar, 


ne ¥ a , the, ata his 


jas of Via 


an, 33° 339 


Ranandt inne 
Ramasw: oe 358. oar 
Rameshwaram, 230; temple, 


230; mary 232 


ri, 2 
Ramndd, eae ; population, 
225; history, 225—229; the 
Maravas, 225; famine, 227, 
2a8; cyclone and inunda- 
tion, 227, 228; cholera, 
229 ; Darbar, 299 
Rangaswaimi, temple of, 291 
Ran pet, a church, ceme- 


Rataypurt ruins of, 244 
Raths, or monolithic temples, 


Raydu k, 
Red Hills, the,'sa7 


Refreshiont t roonids Madras 
oo scale of “charges, 


Rooks, the French, 250 

Routes, skeleton, 72, 73 

Rozah, 389; oer caves, 389 ; 
ao of Shéh Razt Katal, 


Russellkonda, 34% 


8. 


Sacrifice Rock, 298 
Saddshivapét, 375 


154 

Rakdirayapa 
Salem, 183; 8 alike ean cotton 
weavers, 184 ; Indian steel 
manufacture, of 185; 


Sdluvan Ku ; 
Salvanai Eup 54 column 


Schwarz, missionary, tomb 
at Ma‘iras, 144; monument 
at Tanjur, be 


Sea Routes, 3 

Season for visiting Madras, 2 

eres and “months, table 
0 

Seringupatam, 258, see Shri- 


Shambawatt r river, 305 
Sree Tiver, 240, 241 
iar am as Ms adopted by Rajah 
uls 
Shawerré, or y Bhivardi, 317 
Shimdga, 240: area, popula- 
tion, 240; rivers, 240; his- 
tory, 241 
Shimsha “river, 245, 250, 251; 
ROUTE, 245 
ta or Sin, ae 
hivagan 
Shiveck ills, 4786 : ascent of, 
186; geology, 187 
Shivasamudram, cataract at, 
255—257 
— island, 256; legend, 256; 
bridge, 257 
Sholakal, 294 
Sholtr, 291 
horanur, 3174 
——to Kuchi (Cochin), 
Quilon, A'lapalli (Aleppee), 
and Trivandaram, 313 
Shravana Belagola, Be hills, 


264; culossal statue, 264 
Shrikékolam (Chicacote)’ 340 
SHRIRANGPATNAM, 258; tem- 

ple, 258; fort, eee siege 


259) oe 
260; Davy eae 

F ae ; the Lal Bagh 
and mausoleum, 261 


Sigur, 29x; ghit, 269; pass, 
Sikandardddd, 368; St. 


George’s Church, oS 
parade geo 368 : 
missariat Bakery, 3693 : 
military ‘Prison, 369 5 hospi- 
ia 369 $ Raymond’s tomb, 
Sindhalli, 268 
a Perea ancient name of 
repay #70 
Sintral barrier, the, 337 
Sirrod, 402 
Birancha, 337 
» 294; Pass, 
Snake bites, 33 ae 
Somnithpur, 257; temple, 
le, 
Boal monastery of Vydsa 
Raya Swami, 957 
Southampton. to Said, 
and Suez 


Sringiri, 2 meres 

At 5! L.8.N. Go." n 

from Bépir to Kalikot, 324 

Sterne’s Eliza. birthplace, 3 
mulants, 3 

Stone-circles oa the Nilgiris, 


Stuart, Col., 312 

Subramanya peak, 251 
Suez, 17 
mL SS 15-17 


San eea'y lake, 241 


eal 2 ats 


Sivarannent river, 328 


T. 


Tada, 3 


Tagara, “ancient, 387 
ree or Murkurti 


een A 8 
Talked, 257; *Surled temples, 


Témbrépurni river, 223 

Tamelet, river, 335 

Tanstr, 197 ; history, 197—— 
200; fort, 200; the Great 
P a, 200-203 palace 
of the Princess of danjtr, 
203; library, 204; Schwarz’s 
church, 204 

—— to Nagepafnam (Naga- 
patam), 20 

—— to Anai i Chattram, 

T at badi, 208. 

arangam bidi, 

Telicheri, 299 ; fort, 299 ; car- 
damoms, 209 

TeMPLEs: Belur, 265; Bija- 
hagar, 351—355; Chedam- 
baram, 211; Great Gopura, 

2—174; Karkal, 304; 

Kombakonam, 213; Mad- 
giri, aan Muda Biddari, 
303 ; Nanjangid, 263; Ra- 

maswami, agt 5 Rameshwa- 

ram, 231; Rangaswami, 

291; seven fT 154— 

157; ge 

200; Tirm _ 

pickin 4a; I Trichindpalli, 


Oaaaa'e, Bt viait £5 Tadia, 


Thomas's, 8t., 
T, 244 


152 
Tiger-cata, 
cave, the, 154 
Tigers, 241, 244, 245, 250, 269, 
271, 287, 292, 308} 3x1, 314, 
Tibet e8 35%» 353, 361, 375, 


Tindevéeam, 167 





INDEX, 415 

TINNEVELLI. VELUR. YIROD. 
Tinnevelli to Tutikorin by | Trichindpalli to Dindigal, the Lines, 181; new and old 
rail, and Rameshwaram by Palnai Hills and Madura,a14 cemetery, 18:1; mutiny, 
hoat, 224 Trichur, 314 181, 282; the Hazrat Ma- 


Tiptur, 245 

Tiet, Salem ceded to him, 
183; joins his father, 235 ; 
invests Mangalur, 237, 302; 
at Shrirangpatnam, 239; 
joined by 94 Frenchmen, 
239; at Ramgiri, 255; Mal- 
valli, 255; builda the fort 
of enetocers er 259; at 
Maisur, 262 ; ikot, 296 ; 
Khundapur, 306; Travan- 
kor, 321, 325: address to 
the inhabitants of Kurg, 
272; defeat and death, 239 

Tirumal 7 "8 at Madura, 
2r 

Tirumalrayan, 208 

Tirumpaliallam, 230 

Tirupati, 342; temple, 342-344 

—— Upper, 343; waterfalls, 


343 
Toinbs at Golkonda, 370—374 
Tranqnebar or Tarangambadi, 
208 ; history, 208; bought 
by the Danes, 208; rapid 
decay, 208; the Danneborg, 


209 

Travunkor, province of, 320; 
area, revenue, produets, 
320; gamle, 320; the Maha- 
rajah, 320; history, 321; 
the Lines attacked by Tipu, 
321, 323; ghats, 323 

TRICHINAPALLI, 187; history, 
187—192; Fort, 192; the 
Rock, 192; ascent, 193; 
the Tappe Kulam, 193; 
temples, 193; great temple 
of Shrirangam, 194, 195; 
Jambukeshwar tome 795 ; 
the Anakatts, 196 ; Jail, 196 

——— to Tanjur, Nagapa- 
tanam (Nagapatnam), Na- 
gur (Nagore), Karikal, Ta- 

mbadi (Tranquebar), 

Kumpbha, Konam, and Chi- 
lambram, 197 


Trimbak Nasik, 336 
Trivandaram, 320 

Tumkur, 245 

Tunakadu, 278 ; cascade, 279 
Tunga river, 240 ; source, 244 
Tungabhadra river, 240, 351, 


356 

Tuni, 339 

Turuvekere, q of amor- 
phous hornblende, 245 

Tutikorin, 224; pearl-tishery, 


224 
Tyromani river, 184 


U. 


Udapi, 305 ; pagoda, 305 
Undaviili, ruck-cut temple, 


329» 331 

DTaKAMAND, 287; Sylk’s 
hotel, 288 ; lake, 288 ; Chin- 
chona plantations, 288; 
Botanical gardens, 288; 
Orange valley, 289; Law- 
rence Asylum, 289 ; 
churches, 289; public lib- 


rary, 289 : ‘ 
—— to Kalikot (Calicut), 293 
U-Yal-Hatti, 291 


V. 


Vadakari, 298 

Vangaolu, 329; see Angula 

Vangsédhara river, 340 

Varada river, 240 

Variha parvata, or 
mountain, 244 

Véda river, source, 244 

Vedavati, river, 242 

VeLtr (Vellore), 179; fort, 
179; pagoda, 180, 181; St. 
John’s church, 181; the 


Boar 


THE END. 


m, 3182; tombs of the 
Tipu family, 182; the three 
hills, 182; siege, 183 
Verashelagar, 230 
Viera 230 

ayanagarain, 33 
vindhyah mountains, 336 
Vishikapatnam, collectorate 


. of, 339 
Vishnu, symbol of, disputes 
about, 173, 174 


W. 


Wagora river, 404 

Wam Ganga, 336 

Wainad, cardamoms of, 299 

Wales, Prince of, at Madras, 
140, 143, 151; at the Great 
Temple ot Trichinapalli, 


195 
Wandur, 29 
won, and measures, 68 
Wellesley, Col., at Malvalli, 


255 

Wellington, Duke of, at 
Ajanta, 402 

~—— Barracks on the Nil- 
giris, 287 

Wild boars, 241, 244, 247 

Wosadurgam, 301 

Wynad, gold-mine, 274 


2 @ 
Yagache river, 265; source, 


2. 
Yale, Governor, 145 
Yedemana, 295 
Yegachi river, 251 
Yellatur, 298 
Yirod, 187 
—— to Trichinipalli, 187 
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THUN.. . 
TOULOUSE . 
TOURS . : . 
TRIBERG. 
URIAGE-LES-BAINS 
UTLIBERG : 
VALENOIA . 
VARESE. . : 
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VENICE . . 
VERONA 

VICHY . . 
VIENNA. . 
WIESBADEN . 
WILDBAD.. 
ZARAGOZA . 
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AIX- LA- CHAPELLE. 


THE TWINING PAPERS. 
Second Series. Being Letters and Journals of the Rev. T. Twmine when 
travelling on the Continent in 1781. Crown 8vo., 9s. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


7 AMIENS. 
HOTEL DE FRANCE D’ANGLETERRE, AND DE L’EUROPE. 


BRULE, Proprietor. 
IRST-CLASS HOTEL, close tothe Cathedral, the Museum, and other Public Buildings 
Having been recently newly furnished, it offers great comfort Famnlies and Single 
Gentlemen accommodated with convenient Suites of Apartments and Single Rooms. 
Omnibus at the Station. English spoken. 


AMIENS. 


Hore DE L’UNIVERS.—First-Class Hotel, facing St. Denis’ 
Square, near the Railway Station. Three minutes’ walk to the Cathedral. Drawing 


and Bath Rooms. English Interpreter. 
Omnibus of the Hotel at every Train. 


AMSTERDAM. 


AMSTEL HOTEL. 


HIS Magnificent FIRST-CLASS HOTEL is 
situated near the Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens, the Crystal Palace, &c. Cheerful views 
on the Amstel river. It is provided with every 
Comfort, and contains 200 well-furnished Rooms 
and Saloons, Reading and Smoking Rooms, and 
a special Ladies’ Saloon. First-rate Table and 

Choice Wines. 

Terms Moderate. 


Telegraph Office and Stables attached to the House. 
R. SEQUEIRA, jun., Manager. 





AMSTERDAM. 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF GERMAN, 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. FLEMISH & DUTCH PAINTING. 


Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 248. 
JOHN MURRAY, Atsemar.e Srreet. 
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; ANTWERP. 


HOTEL ST. ANTOINE. 


PLACE VERTE, OPPOSITE THE CATHEDRAL. 
HIS excellent First-Class Hotel, which enjoys the well- 
merited favour of Families and Tourists, has been Newly Furnished 
and Decorated. Great Comfort, Superior Apaitments, and Moderate 
Chaiges. Elegant Sitting, Reading and Smoking Rooms; fine Salle a 
Manger, excellent Table d’Héte and choice Wincs. 
English, American, and French Papers. 





THLeaPEONeE. 
BATHS IN THE HOTEL 
ANTWERP. 


HOTEL DU GRAND LABOUREDR. 


His Hotel occupies the first rank in Antwerp, and its position is most 
delightful. The testimonials givea by Families 19 the best assurance of its Comfort 


and Moderate Charges. OMNIBUS AT THE STATION 


New Proprietor, CHODOIR NOPPENEY. 


ARCACHON. 


SUMMER SEASON. 
Open Sea and Hydropathic Baths 
ROOMS from 3 frs. a DAY. 


SEA VIEW. 


Superior First-class 
Establishment. 









Me 


WINTER 
SEASON. 


ENGLISH PENSION 
From 9 frs. a Day. 


SOUTH ASPECT ROOMS. 
BILLIARD, READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The GRAND HOTEL Omnibus meets all Trains at the 
Station. 











ESSAYS ON VARIOUS ARTS. 
By T. GAMBIER PARRY, 
Second Edition Revised, with an Index. 8vo. 14s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Atsemar_e Srreet. 


THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE. 


ft 
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AVRANCHES. 


AVRANCHES. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE. @pawp HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 
Part I. Recently reconstructed and newly furnished 


NORMANDY, BRITTANY, PYRENEES,  GamsSto™*Saicerecee “tanger csr’ possible 


Ye lish Papers: 
: and ‘ . 6d. Moderate Pri Orhnli ns at St Cc 
a“ Haye Plans. Post Svo. 7s. 6d tor Mount St, Michel uted Ricirsosk meer 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. A. HoucuncatrTE, Proprietor. 
BADEN-BADEN, .-: - ; : 
HOTEL DE LA COUR DE BADE. 
Badischer Hof. = 
(Not to be confounded with the Hétel de la Ville de Bade, opposite the 
Railway Station.) 


A FIRST-RATE and Jarge Establishment near the Promenade and 

the Conversation House, with extensive Gardéna, Warm, Mineral, and other Baths, 
enjoying a well-merited reputation for its great comfort and attention. It is patronised by 
the most distinguished Famihes. 


Manager, Mr. Fr. ZIEGLER. 
BADEN-BADEN. 


HOLLAND HOTEL 


And DEPENDANCE AU BEAU SEJOUR. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
THs favourite First-class Establishment, with a beautiful Garden, is 


situated close to the Conversation House, nearest to the Frederic Bath (new vapour baths) 
and adjoining the Duchess of Hamilton’s Park. It is principally patronised by English and 
American Travellers for its Comfort, moderate and fixcd charges, excellent cooking, and 
choice Wines. Smoking and Reading Rooms with Piano, and Library. Baths. Prize 
Medals for Wines, Vienna, 1873, Philadelphia, 1876, &c., &c. Prnxsion IN THE EARLY 
AND LATER PART OF THE Season. Rooms from 23, and upwards. Conducted under the 
immediate Superintendence of the Proprictor, A. ROESSLER, 


BADEN - BADEN. 


VICTORIA HOTEL. 
Proprietor, Mr. FRANZ GROSHOLZ. 


HIS is one of’ the finest-built and best-furnished First- 
Class Hotels, main front with Morning Sun, situated in the new 
Promenade nearest the Kursaal and the famous Frederic Baths; it 
commands the most charming views, and is reputed to be one of the best 
Hotels in Germany. Principally frequented by English and American 
Travellers. Highly recommended in every respect. Prices moderate. 
English and other journals. 


Hydraulic Lift. Bath Rooms. Sanitary Arrangements perfect. 








BALE. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 


()FEOSITE the Central Railway Station and the Post and Telegraph. 
Newly and comfortably furnished. Baths, Reading und Smoking Rooms. 


Proprietor, P. OTTO. 
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BASLE. BERLIN. 


HOTEL SCHRIEDER ZUM _ ST. PETERSBURG HOTEL. 
prog USC HEN HOF. Be LOSE to CENTE: AL STATION, Fried- 
0 Comfortable accommodation ” Moderate Hotel, Excelent renie at te ad fre-class 
Near Imperial Palace, University, Museum. 
M. ERNE, Proprietor. Grand Opera, &c. Prop. JULius BUDTLASS. 
BELFAST. 


THE IMPERIAL HOTEL, 


Just Re-decorated and Enlarged. First-Class. Best Stiuation. 
Omnibuses meet all Trains and Steamers. 
W. J. JURY, Proprietor. 


BERLIN, 


THE KAISERHOF: 


Wilhelmsplatz. Zietenplatz. 
HE largest and most commodious First-Olass Hotel in Berlin. Situated 
in an elegant, quiet, and magnificent part of the city. 


BERNINA-ROUTE. 


HOTEL & PENSION LE PRESE. 


BAD UND KALTWASSERHEILANSTALT. 


N the Lake of Poschiavo, the Grisons, Switzerland, on 
the Road from the Upper Engadine to the Lake of 
Como and the Btilfserjoch (Bormio)—2,300 feet above Sea- 
level. Mild climate, delicious situation. Most comfortable 
Hotel. Moderate Prices. DEVOUASSOUX, Director. 


BLOIS. 


GRAND HOTEL DE BLOIS. 


Hr. GIGNON. 
Highly recommended to Strangers. 
VERY COMFORTABLE TABLE D’HOTE AND PRIVATE DINNERS. 
Apartments for Families. Close to the Castle of Blois. 
Comfortable Carriages for visiting Chambord and the Environs. 


BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 
OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 


BONN. 


GRAND HOTEL ROYAL. 


N the Banks of the Rhine. European repute. 200 Rooms and eolone: 
@Situation without equal, facing the Rhme, Seven Mountains and Park. Near the 
Landing-place and Hate ey Station. Extensive ‘English Gardens. Reading and Smoking 
Rooms. Arrangements on the most moderate terms for the Winter 
Pension. Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 
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BOULOGNE - SUR - MER. 


GRAND HOTEL CHRISTOL & BRISTOL. 


First-class Hotel. 
Best Situation in the Town. Highly recommended 
jor Families and Gentlemen. 
Carriage in Attendance on Arrival of all Trains and Boats. 
SAGNIER and F. CHRISTOL, Proprietors. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 


HOTEL DU PAVILLON IMPERIAL. 
FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. 
"Khe only one facing the Sea. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 


HOTEL DERV AUX, 
73 to 80, GRANDE RUE; and 24, RUE DES VIEILLARDS. 


HE most healthy part of Boulogne, near the Post Office, Fnglish Church, Theatre and 
Market The Hotel 1. now carned on by Mr AriHo\-F Drrvav\ son of the founder 
Arrangements by the day, week, or month Reduced pr ces during the winter months 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 
BERRY’S (late ROBERT?’S) 
Hinglish and French Boarding Establishment and Family Hotel, 

96, 98, 100, & 102, RUE DE BOSTON, 


Ores ITE the Casino Bathing Establishmen’ near the Steam Packets and Railway Station and having 
a splendid Se View fiom the eatens1 e Gardens of the Hotel ‘lerms moderate ani <pecial arran,e 
ments for the Winter beason bv day week or month Single B arlers received stab] shed 50 years 


BOULOGNE -SURMER ac acs quate Cantons, Station of the 8 
LLY okhard’ Ball 
Old-eatablished Family Ho cl (Central Poutian) HOTEL AN D PENSION 


(3 and 15, Ruede l’Amiral Bruix 
Terms per week 35s to 48s Terms per day WALDSTATTE RHOF. 
7a to8s A great reducnon is made dunng the First class Hotel—centre for Fxcursions— 
winter months N.B—No connecttonwith anyother Magnificent situation on the Lake 
Hotel in the town as F Fas sBinp Prop ve 
BRUSSELS. 


GRAND HOTEL GERNAY. 


Moderate Charges. Ancien Proprictarre de 0 Hotel de Portugal a Spa. 
This Hotel 1s close to the Railway Station for Ostend, Germany, Holland, Antwerp, 
and Spa, forming the Corner of the Boulevards Botamque et du Nord. 

Baths in the Hotel Telephone 


: BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE SUEDE. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, m a thoroughly central position near the New Boulevads. 
EXCELLENT TABLE D’HOTE. CHOICE WINES. 
VAN CUTSEM, Proprietor. 
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BRUSSELS. 





RAND HOTEL. Rooms from 8 francs. Arrangement for a long 
stay. Magnificent Dining Room, Smoking Room, and Cafe. Billiard Room Lift 
Baths. Railway and Telcgraph Office in the Hotel 
Omnibus at all the Trains. 


BRUSSELS 


HOTEL DE LA POSTE, 


28, RUE FOSSE AUX LOUPS, NEAR THE PLACE DE LA MONNAIE. 
FAMILY HOTEL SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED TO ENGLISH TRAVELLERS. 


Omnibus to the Hotel at the Station. English Spoken. 
HYACINTHE TILMANS, Proprietor 


BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL MENGELLE 


Hydraulic Lift (RUE ROYALE). Hydraulic Lift. 
B. MENGELUE, Proprieror. 


{HIS large and beautifal First-Class "Hotel i is situated in the finest and 
most hecithy part of the Town, near to the Promenades the most frequented, and 18 
pe ri with every modern accommodation and comfort, Table d’Hote at 6 and 7.15, 
e francs. Restaurant & la carte, and at fixed prices, at any hour. Excellent ‘“ Cuisine ” 
and Choice Wines. The Largest and Funest Dining- Room wn the Town 
HYDRAULIC LIFT. 
Baths, Smoking Room, Reading Room, Billiard Room. 


Arrangements made with Families during the Winter Season. 


CO ees GRAND Bey ole VOLTA. 
33 
e GRAND HOTEL DE PARIS. On the Borders of the Lake, facing 


the Steambout Pre. 
FIRST-CLASS HOUSE The only first-class House in Como. 
LUIS RAVIZZA, Proprietor. G BAZZI, Proprietor 
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CAEN. 


HOTEL  @ D’'ANGLETERRE, 


Rue St.‘ Jean, Nos. 77, 79, 81. 


Situsted in thé’Centre of thé Fown. Rendezvous of the 
best Saciety. 


100 Elegantly Purhished and Comfortable Bed Rooms and 
Sitting Rooms. 


BREAKFASTS A’ LA: CARTE. 
DINNER AT TABLE DHOTE, 4 FRANCS. 


SUITES OF APARTMENTS FOR FAMILIES, 





ENGLISH AND SPANISH SPOKEN. 
L. MANCEL, Proprietor. 


CANNES. 


HOTEL BEAU SITE 


HOTEL DE LESTEREL. 


OTH situated at the West End of Cannes, in the midst 
of a most splendid Garden, and adjoining Lord Brougham’s 
property ; the healthiest part of the Town. 

300 Rooms and Private Sitting Rooms. 
Enlarged Drawing Boom, separate Reading Room, Smoking 
and Bilkard Room, with Thurston's Tables. 

BATH ROOM. LIFT WITH SAFETY APPARATUS. 
THREE LAWN TENNIS COURTS, 
CONSIDERED THE FINEST AND LARGEST IN CANNES. 


GEORGES GOUGOLTZ, Proprietor. 
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18, Rue Ecuyére. , CAEN. 18, Rue Ecuyére. 


HOTEL STE BARBE. 


GITUATED in the centre of the Town, the Promenades, and Business 


part. Specially recommended to Families and Tourists by its comfort, and its first- 
class connection. Prices very moderate. : 


~ . VOR. THOUROUDE, Proprietor. 
CAPRI. CARLSBAD. 


HOTEL QUISISANA. HOTEL HANNOVER. 
ENGLISH HOUSE. Repost and Telegraph, and all Roridgs. 
Recommended by T. L. Brunton,M.D. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 
, Omnibus at the arrival of the Steamers. C. ZORKENDORFER, 
Moderate Charges. Proprietor 
A a adasie MURRAY'S HANDBOOK 
HOTEL DE RUSSIE. south cerwany ano austria, 
Aristocratic House. Moderate Prices. TYROL, HUNGARY, &o. 
LEANDRE SGHARFNAGEL & ED. HARTMANN. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 
Formerly Hétel du Nil, Cairo. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
CARLSBAD. 


PENSION VILLA VICTORIA and KING OF ENGLAND. 


MIL TELLER’S HOUSES—VICTORIA and KING 

OF ENGLAND—well situated on the English Hill, in 

the Theresien Park, close to the English Church and Mineral 

Springs, in the best quarter of the town, offer to English 

and American Families comfort, combined with Moderate 

Charges. Mineral Baths in the house. .The Proprietor 
speaks English and French. 


CARLSBAD. 


ANGER’S HOTEL (Braxcy, RHEIN HOTEL). 


HESE Two First-Class Hotels offer special comfort to 
Envlish and American Travellers, who will find them 
most desirable residences. 
Charges Moderate; deservedly recommended. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 
Mr. and Mrs. Anger speak English. 


CHARTRES. 


HOTEL GRAND MONARQUE. 


GEO. OLIVIER, Proprietor, late of the Criterion, LONDON. 
Pxctiuuent accommodation for Families and Gentlemen, specially recommended for 
cleanliness and comtort. Good Cooking and Choice Wines. on gal Table d’Héte 
and Private Dinners. Moderate Charges. Hotel Omnibus to meet each Train. Carriages 
or Excursions. Speciality of Patés de Chartres. English spoken. ae 
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CHERBOURG. 
CASINO DES BAINS DE MER DE CHERBOURG. 
GRAND HOTEL RESTAURANT. 


First-class Establishment. Exceptional Situation. Hot Baths. Hydropathy. 


Open from Ist June till Ist October. L, MERTZ, Proprietor. 
CHESTER. 


Pee GsROoOSVENOoEX [OTE T.. 
IRST-CLASS, Situated in the centre of the City, close to the CATHEDRAL and other 
objects of interest. A Large Coffee Ruom and Ladies’ Drawing Room for the 
convenience of Ladies and Families. The Bedrooms are large and handsomely furnished. 
Open and close Carriages, and Posting m all its Branches. Ommnibuses attend the Trains 
for the use of Visitors to the Hotel. ‘I'ariff to be had on application. A Night Porter 


in attendance. DAVID F STER, Manager. 
COBLENTZ. 


GIANT HOTEL—HOTEL DU GEANT. 


[HE best situated First-Class Hotel, just opposite the landing-place of 
the Steam-boats and Fortress Ehrenbreitstein. nxcellent Cuisine and Cellar. 
Moderate Charges. Reduction for a long residence 

Proprietrors, EISENMANN Bros. 


COLOGNE. , COLOGNE. , 
HOTEL DISCH. mo BOTEL DU DOME. 


First-Class Hotel newly refitted; near the has been enlarged by an elegant New Building, and 


‘ comfortably titted-up , it is advantageously situated 
Cathedral and Central Station. Omnibuses in the conse of the City, near the Cathetral and 


meet every Train. Large Stock of Choice the Central Railway Atation. Table d'Héte 1 and 


Wines for wholesale. ydraulic Lift. 5o’clo k, Splendid Dining Room, Ladies’ Saloon, 
J. PH, CHRISTOPH, Proprietor, _ molang Noom, Ko. Recommended to English 
COPENHAGEN. 


HOTEL KONGEN of DENMARK. 


HIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, much frequented by the highest class 

of English and American Travellers, affords first-rate accommodation 

for Families and single Gentlemen. Splendid situation, close to the Royal 

Palace, overlooking the King’s Square. Excellent Table d’Hoéte. Private 
Dinners. Best attendance. Reading Room. Hot Baths. Lift. 

English, French, German and American Newspapers. 
ALL LANGUAGES SPOKEN VERY MODERATE CHARGES. 
The only Vienna Coffee House. 
CARRIAGES IN THE HOTEL. 
R. KLUM, Proprietor. 


COPENHAGEN. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, 


With SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN and ICELAND. 


FIFTH EDITION. WITH MAPS AND PLANS. 
Post Svo. 6s. Q 





JOHN MURRAY, AtsemanLe STREET. 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 
JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICH’S PLATZ 


(Opposite the Jiilich’s Place), 


PURVEYOR TO HM. QUEEN VICTORIA; 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 
TO H. M. WILLIAM KING OF PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 
THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA; 
THE KING OF DENMARK, ETC. ETC., 
OF THE 


ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, 


Which obtained the only Prize Medal awarded to Kau de Cologne at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867. 


Me ee ee 


(THE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
part the result of deception practised by interested individuals, induces me to request 
the attention of English travellers to the following statement :— 

The favourable reputation which my Eau de Cologne has acquired, since its invention by 
my ancestor in the year 1709, has induced many people to imitate it; and in order to be able 
to sell their spurious article more easily, and under pretext that it was genuine, they pro- 
cured themselves a firm of Farina, by entering into partnership with persons of my name, 
which is & very common one in Italy. 

Persons who wish to purchase the genuine and original Kau de Cologne ought to be parti- 
cular to see that the labels and the bottles have not only my name, Johann Maria Farina, 
but also the additional words, gegeniiber dem Jiilich’s Plats (that is, opposite the Julich’s 
Place), without addition of any number. 

Travellers visiting Cologne, and intending to buy my genuine article, are cautioned against 
being led astray by cabmen, guides, commissioners, and other parties, who offer their services 
to them. I therefore beg to state that my manufacture and shop are in the same house, 
situated opposite the Julich’s Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
said persons conduct the uninstracted strangers to shops of one of the fictitious firms, where 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly the half part of 
the price paid by the purchaser, who, of course, must pay indirectly thir remuneration by a 
high price and a bad article. 

Another kind of imposition is practised in almost every hotel in Cologne, where waiters, 
comunissioners, &c., offer to strangers Eau de Cologne, pretending that it is the genuine one, 
and that I delivered it to them for the purpose of selling it for my account. 

The only certain way to get in Cologne my genuine article is to buy it personally at my 
house, opposite the Jiilich’s Place, forming the corner of the two atreets, Unter Goldechmidt 
and Oben Marspforten, No. 23, and having in the front six balconies, of which the three 
bear my name and firm, Johann Maria Farina, Gegentiber dem Jtllich’s Plats. 

The excellence of my manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the fact that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibitions in London, 1851 and 1862, awarded to me the Prize Medal; 
that I obtained honourable mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris, 1855; and received 
the only Prise Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and in 


Oporto 1865. 
Covoexs, January, 1887. JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 


GEGENUBER DEM JULICH’S PLATZ. 


*.* Messes, J. & BR. M°CRACKEN, 38, Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., 
are my Sole Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. 
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COPENHAGEN. 


.<-|" ELOEN IT. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Situate in the most elegant part of the City, near the Royal 
Residence and the “Langen Linie.” - 
C. BE. SODRING, Proprietor. 


CUXHAVEN (North Sea Bath). 


ee 3 
DOLLE’S HOTEL HELVMpERE, CHAMBERS DICTIONARY 
E Dérre, Proprietor 
First-Clase Hotel, newly built, with a brillant ENGLISH—FRENCH—GERMAN. 


view on the Sea and Port, newly and comfortably 
fitted up good Cumine, Choice Wines Warm &a- Small oblong pocket volume. Bound m 
red 


Baths in the house ‘Iwo minutes from the Rail- leather. 68 
road Depot, fifteen minutes to the new Sea bathmg 
Retablishment Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 


ROTFI CARRIAGF AT TAT 8STFAMBOAT I ANDING 


DIEPPE. 
HOTEL ROYAL. 
Facing the Beach, close to the Bathing Establishment and the Parade. 


tz IS ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 
- IN DIEPPE, commanding a beautiful and extensive View of the Sea, Famulies and 
Gentlemen visiting Dieppe will find at this Establishment elegant Large and Small Apart- 
ments, and the best of acoommodation, at very reasonable prices. Large Reading Room, 
with French and English Newspapers. The Refreshments, & , are of the best quality. In 
fact, this Hotel fully beara ont and deserves the favourable opinion expressed of it in 
Murray’s and other Guide Books, 





LARSONNEUX, Proprietor. 
Table d Héte and Private Dinners. *,* This Hotel is open all the Year. 
DRESDEN. 


VICTORIA HOTEL 


IS First-rate Establishment, situated near the great public 

Promenade, and five minutes from the Central Station for 
Prague, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, Breslau, combines 
comfort with elegance, and has the advantage of possessing a 
spacious and beautiful Garden. 


TWO SUPERIOR TABLES D’HOTE DAILY. 


PRIVATE DINNERS AT ANY HOUR. 
During the Winter, Board and Lodging at very moderate rates. 


Mr. Weiss has an extensive Stock of the best BRhentsh, 
Bordeauz, Burgundy, and Spanish Wines, and will be ~most 
happy to execute Orders at Wholesale Prices. 

An Hydraulic Lift being fitted up. 
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DINARD, ILLE ET VILAINE (Brittany). 


GRAND HOTEL DU CASINO. 


HIS First-Class Hotel is the nearest to the Casino and 

Bathing Establishment. Splendid View of the Sea from 

the Apartments, and from the Terrace adjoining the Garden of 

the Hotel. Private Dining Saloons and Smoking Rooms. 

Table d’Héte at 11 o'clock a.m. and 6 o'clock p.m. Excellent 
Cooking. Choice Wines. English Newspapers. Stabling. 


BOUDIN FILS, Proprietor. 
DRESDEN. 


HOTEL DE SAXE. | 


ST-OLASS Establishment, with Large and Fine Apart- 
ments for Families and Single Gentlemen, well situated, 
and large Comfort with Moderate Oharges. In Winter, “ Pension” 
and Favourable Arrangements for Stay. 120 Beds and 20 Saloons, 
from Two Marks per Day upwards, Attendance and Light included. 


CARL DORN, Proprietor. Fr. SCHOTT, Director. 
DRESDEN. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


| ere -CLASS HOTEL, patronized by English and 

American families, situated in the finest part of the 
town, close to the English and American churches. Very 
favourable terms on Pension. 


Hydraulic Elevator. Telephone. 
RICHARD SEYDE, Proprietor. 


DULVERTON. 


CARNARVON ARMS FAMILY HOTEL. 


Quite in the country. Seven miles eae ate Trout-Fishing near Hotel, property of 
the Right Honourable Earl of Carnarven (HKivers Exe and Barle), free to Anglers staying 
here. Fine bracing air amidst charming and varied scenery. e Devon and Somerset 
S huat this country. Howrens;~Posr -Honses, Tennis, Bittrarps. Close to 


taghounds 
Ratlway Junction Station. A. NELDER & SON. 
EISENACH (THURINGIA). 


HOTEL ‘ZUM RBAUTENKRANZ. 


Mast beautiful view on the beaded Rirst and Hotel in the City; favourably 
known for its Moderate Prices, Excellent Cooking, and Choice Wines. 


W. OPPERMANN. 
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ENGELBERG, SWITZERLAND. 


KURHAUS HOTEL ET PENSION TITLIS. 


HIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL in the best situation of the Valley, 

in the middle of an extensive garden, has been recently much 

enlarged and improved. Lofty Dining Saloon for 200 persons. Drawing 

Room. Large Reading Room, with English and American Newspapers. 

caret and Smoking Room. Bath in the Hotel. Electric Lighting in 
aj] rooms. 


English Chapel in the Garden of the Hotel. 
ED. CATTANI, Proprietor. 


ENGELBERG. 


THE VALLEY OF ENGELBERG (3200 ft. high) with its 


KURHAUS AND HOTEL SONNENBERG. 


HE property of Mr. H. HUG. Summer stay unrivalled by its grand 
Alpine scenery, a8 well as by the curative efficacy ofthe climate against lung and chest 
diseases, coughs, nervous ailments, &c., &c. Clear bracing air, equable temperature. Recom- 
mended by the highest medical authorities. The HOTLL SUNNENBERG, in the finest 
and healthiest situation facing the Titlis and the Glaciers, is one of the most comfortable 
and best managed hotels in Switzerland. Lawn Tennis Ground. Excellent and central 
place for sketching, batanising, and the most varied and interesting excursions. The 
ascent of the Titlis is best made from here. Shady Woods. Vapour and Shower Baths. 
Waterspring 5° R.; 200 Rooms; Pension from 7 ir. aday upwards. Because of its so sheltered 
situation specially adapted for a stay 1n May and June. Resident English Physician. 
English Divine Service. 


FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 


P. A. TACCHI’S SUCCEHSSORS, 


ZEIL, No. 44. 


BOHEMIAN FANCY GLASS AND CRYSTAL WAREHOUSE. 


Chandeliers for Gas and Candles in Glass and Brass. 
Correspondent in England, Mr. LOUIS HENLE, 3, Budge Row, Cannon St., London, E.C 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 


ONION HOTEL. 


Late WEIDENBUSCH’S. 
Well-known house, close to the Opera and Theatre. Moderate Prices. 


¥. W. KNOBLAUCH. 


Unrisalled Situation. FRANZENSBAD. Special Care paid to 
Home Comforts. 


12 Salons. Balconies. THE KONIGSVILLA, enn ee 


and 
60 Bedrooms. FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. Attendance. 


Under the superintendence of the Proprietor himself, Mr. F. F. KOPP, late of 
“Cosmopolitan Hotel,” Nice. 


- GENEVA. 
GRAND HOTEL NATIONA 


THREE HUNDRED BOOMS. GARDEN. LIFT. 
Terms from Eight to Fifteen Francs per Day. 
ARMLEDER & GOERGER, Proprietors. 
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GENEVA. 


GRAND HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST IN GENEVA, 
MAYER & KUNZ, Proprietors. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 


(ENGLISH.) 


ARDEN. Pier, Concerts. Open all the year. Lift, Bathroom. Tariffs in all the 
Rooms. No extra charges for Service and Light. Family Home. 


W. GREULING (Mrs. GREULING is English). 
GENEVA. 


RICHMOND FAMILY HOTEL. 


FACING LAKE AND MONT BLANC. 
TERMS FROM SEVEN TO TEN FRANCS PER DAY, 


ALL INCLUDED. 


Z GENEVA. GENEVA. 
HOTEL-PENSION BELLEVUE, MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 
RUE DE LYON 
EALTHY Situation. Mostextensiveand §WITZERLAND, SAVOY, & PIEDMONT. 
shady grounds. Comfortable apart- 
ments and single rooms. Higaly recom- Two Parts, Pust 8vo. 108. 
mignded Pension se AS ae: Jonun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


GENOA (ITALY). 


HOTEL 


HYDRAULIC LIFf. 


Only FIRST-CLASS HOUSE built for an 
Hotel; in the healthiest position in the town. 


G. BORGARELLO. 


GENOA. NERVI. 
HOTEL DE LONDRES WINTER RENDEZYOUS, 
(Opposite to Rubattino’s Office) SHELTERED FROM THE N., 


ET N.E., anp N.W. WINDS BY 
PENSION ANGLAISE. MOUNTAINS. 
The nearest to the Central H 6TEL 
Station. =< 
: ll South. 
ee” PENSION VICTORIA. 


FLECHIA & FIORONI. GOOD, WITH LARGE GARDEN. 


ny 
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GIJON (Spain). 


GRAND HOTEL Francais, G0THA HOTEL WUNSCHER. 


sGRRenRT GO TION ay First-Class. With Large Garden. 
N » between . = 
the two Beaches, View on the Port SITUATE ON THE NEUMARKT. 
and open ihe Apartments for Families. English and Fiench Spoken. 
able d’ t t. 
eae rere peoneieton: EMIL ALTMANN, Proprietor. 


: GMUNDEN, AUSTRIA. 
HOTEL BELLE VUE. 


ACING the Steamboat Janding-place. Comfortable First - Class 

Hotel. Highly recommended. Mr. BRACHER, the Proprietor, has been in England 

and America, and knows the wants of English and American Travellers. Charges mode- 
rate. Omnibus at the Station. Haths in the Hotel. 


GRENOBLE. 
GRAND HOTEL DE L°EUROPE. 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL in every respect, thoroughly 
renovated and refurnished; patronised by English families. Comfortable Rooms and 
good Table. Information for Alpinists and Tourists. Carriages for Excursions. Omnibus 
at every train. English Papers. English spoken. 
BESSON, Proprietor. 


GRENOBLE. 


HOTEL MONNET. 


5 ae splendidly-situated First-Class Hotel, which is the largest in the 
Town, and enjoys the well-merited favour of Familics and Tourists, 

has been enlarged and Newly Furnished. The Apartments, largo and 

small, combine elegance and comfort, and every attention has been paid 

to make this one of the best Provincial Hotels. Public and Private 

Drawing-rooms ; English and French Papers. Table d’Héte at 11 and 6. 

Private Dinners at any hour. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Charges. 
The Omnibuses of the Hotel meet all Trains. 


L. TRILLAT, Proprietor. 


First-Olass Carriages can be had at the Hotel for Excursions to the 
Grande Chartreuse, Uriage, and all places of interest amongst the Alps 
of Dauphine, 





URIAGE - LES - BAINS. 


HOTEL RESTAURANT, MONNET. 

Founded in 1846. English Visitors will find every comfort and luxury 
in this First-Class Establishment. Private Rooms for Families. Excellent 
Cuisine and Wines. Table d’Héte, 11 and 6. Carriages and Horses can 
be had in the Hotel for Excursions and Promenadces. 


HAMBURG. 
HOTEL DE L°EUROPE. 


ENOWNED FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, patronized by'H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and by 
most of the Imperial and Royal Families of Europe. Splen lid situation, overlooking 

the Alster-Bassin. 180 Rooms and Apartments. Elegant Keading and Smoking Rooms. 
Baths. Lift. Table d’Hdte. BRETTSCHNEIDER & KANDLI, tropricto-s. 
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THE HAGUE (Holland). 


HOTEL DES INDES, 


VOORHOUT, 56. 


HIS magnificent First-Class Hotel is the largest in the city. 

Charmingly situated near the Theatre, Park, Museum, 

Telegraph, and the most frequented Promenades. It is 
supplied with every modern accommodation and comfort. 


TABLE DHOTE AT SIX O'CLOCK. 
Restaurant a la carte at any hour. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE AND CHOICE WINES. 
SMOKING ROOM, READING ROOM, BATH, AND CARRIAGES. 
Rooms from 1 fr. 50 c. a day. 
Arrangements made with Families during the Winter Season. 

P. WIRTZ, Proprietor. 


a HAMBURG. oo 
HOTEL ST. PETERSBURG. 


LD-RENOWNED FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, situated on the Alster Bassin, 
the most fashionable quarter of the town. Superior comfort and accommodation. 
Table d'Héte and Restaurant ala carte. Charges Jloderate. New Safety Lift. Telephone. 


G. REUTER, Proprietor. 
HANOVER. 





FIRSTCLASS HOTEL OPPOSITE THE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION. 
CHRISTIAN and FRIEDR. KASTEN. 


HARROGATE. 


“THE GRANBY.” 


IRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, facing the atrey: Every accom- 
modation for Visitors and Tourists. Carriages to Wells and Baths every morning 
free of charge. Good Stabling. Carriages on Hire. Tennis Court in the Grounds. 


W. H. MILNER, Proprietor. 


HAVRE. 
EOTEI. CONTINENTAL, 


Quai des Etats-Unis et Boulevard Frangois ler. 
FACING THE SEA. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
IRS ASS HOTEL, beautifully situated, newly built, and furnished with every 
modern comfort. Large and Small Apartments. Rooms from 4 frs. Table d’Hote. 
Restaurant “a la Carte.” Saloon. Smoking and Billiard Rooms. Charges moderate. 
English spoken. Mr. SOUCHARD, Proprietor. 


ow 
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HAVRE. 
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" GRAND HOTEL AND BAINS FRASC TT, 
Open all the year Table d’ Hote Restaurant faceng the Sea 


Arrangements for Families Pension from 12 fr all the year round 


TH FOTSCH, Directeur 





HAVRE MURRAY’S 

HOTEL du LOUVRE. Handbook of Travel Talk. 
AUB VARIN FVGLISH, FRENVCB, GLEWAN, 

Comf rtable Quarters First cliss Rs AND ITALIAN. 
tuurant, on the Hartour fac ng Steimers 
to. Southampton Caen Liouvill , Honfleu 1émo 38 6d 

ald Rouen Joun Murray, Alb marle Stieet 

HEIDELBERG. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


PIRSL CLASS. 


aati et latin 


HIS Hotel 1s one of the best in Heidelberg next to the Railway Station 
and Promenades with shady Garden and Terrace From forty two 
balconies splendid view to the Castle and Mountains Wxcellent Cooking 
and Wines Best attention and very moderate charges joined with highest 
comfort andluxury Tabled Héteatland6oclock Smoking Room Reading 
Room supplied with all sorts of English and American papers 


SCHAEFER & MICHEL, Pioprietors 
HILDESHEIM 


HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 


Frisst-CLAss House, considerably enlarged by an additional by ding, 
situate in the centre of the city Table d Héte at 1 o’clock, meals ala carte at all 
hours Omnibus at the Station at all Trains Garden adjoming the hotel 


On parle frongars Eng wth spoken 
C HEIRDT, L KOSEL’S Nacurotere, Proprietor 








wr 
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HEIDELBERG.—Hdtel Prince Charles. 
A First-Class Hotel. In connection with the Hotel du Pavillon of Cannes. 





eee enlarged by a New Building. Contains a splendid Dining Roum, Breakfast Room, and a 

fine Room. Ten Balconies, This Hotel, patronised by their Highnesses the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Alfred, is the largest in the Town, and thoroughly Renovated and Newly Furnished. Best 
ineen Good Wines. Charges Reasonable. Moderate Arrangements made by the Week. The Hotel is 
situated in an open Square, eight minutes’ walk from the celebrated Castle, with the finest view of the ruins 
from all the balconies and nearly al) the windows; two minutes’ walk to the Neckar Bridge. Close to the 
Niirnberg and Wirzburg Railway Station. Omnibus and Hotel Porter meet the Train. From this Hotel 
there are three different roads leading to the Castle. Firstly, footpath over the Kurzen Buckel ; steps, five 
minutes; sunny. Secondly, the Burgweg; eight minutes’ walk; shady; the finest. Thinlly, Nener 

; by carriage; gentle ascent. The Proprietors export Wines to England. 
*,* Railway Tickets can be obtained at the Bureau of the Hotel, and Luggage booked to all Stations. 


SOMMER & BLLMER, Proprietors. 


HEIDELBERG. 


NECKAR HOTEL. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


()* E of the most beautifully situated Hotels in Germany. 

It is the only Hotel from where one can view the whole charming 
panorama of Heidelberg without first having te climb the heights. Table 
@’ Héte. Restaurant ala carte. Garden adjoining the Hotel. Omnibus at . 
the Railway Station. Distance from the Hotel to the Railway Station 
seven minutes. gy The Poet von Scheffel resided in this Hotel during 
the last three months of his life. £2 ; 


HOMBURG. 

HOrEL DES QUATRE SAISONS, and VILLA, with the finest views 

of the Taunus, kept by Mr. W. SCHLOTTEKBECK.—This first-rate House is 

exceedingly well situated near the Sources and the Kursaal. It combines every comfort 

desirable with moderate charges. It has a beautiful Garden for the use of Visitors. Highest 

and one of the best Table d’Hétes ini the Town. Arrangements at Moderste Prices 

at the early apd Jater pait of the Season. Patronised by Their Imperial and Forel ee 

ees, ews Crown Prince and Crown Princess of the German Empire, and H.B.H, Princess 
ctoria of Prussta. 








ile fet A eet hee ee a oe ot oe ee tons oe 2 es ht es ad * id 
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HOMBURG. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL.—Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and several other Royal Personages. Highest Position. First-Class Hotel, 
close to the Springs and the Kursaal, with fine view of the Taunus Mountains. Quiet 
Apartments. Has been newly enlarged by Three separated Villas. At the early and 
later part of the Season arrangements are made on very reasonable terms. Best Stag and 
Roebuck Shooting, as well as Trout Fishing, free tor the guests of the Hotel. Lawn Tennis. 
Fournisseur to H.R.H. the Piince of Wales. GUSTAVE WEIGAND, Proprietor. 


ILFRACOMBE HOLKL.—Newly Decorated and Re-Furnished. 


250 Apartments, Noble Dining Rooms, Elegant Drawing Rooms, Large Reading 
Room. Capacious Billiard Room (Two Tables), Comfortable Smoking Room O:namental Grounds extend- 
ing to the Sea, Eight Lawn !ennis Courts. Table d’Hdte Dinner, at separate tables, from 6 to 8 o'clock 
There is attached to the Hotel one of the Largest Swimming Baths in England, aleo Private Hot and Cold 
Sea and Fresh Water Baths, Douché, Shower, &c. Every information given by the ManaGEr, Ilfracombe, 
North Devon. The attractions of Ilfravumbe, and Places of Interest in the neighbourhood, point to it as 
the natural centre to be ch sen by Sourists who desire to see with comfort all the beauties of Coast and 
Inland Scenery which North Devon atfords, There is also easy access into ‘outh Devon and Cornwall. 
Tourtst Trckets to Lyracombe for Two Months are issued during the Season at all priacipal Railway Stations. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
ROYAL CLARENCE 


FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 
(Old Established.) 


HAs recently been rebuilt with extra Bed Room accommodation. Com- 
modious Coffee Room and Ladies’ Drawing Koom. Billiards. 


Omnibus meets every Train. 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL TERMS FOR BOARDING. 
CHAS. E. CLEMOW, Proprietor. 
At Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, London, and Peacock’s ‘* Royal,’ Boston, Lincolnshire. 
m INNSBRUCK. 
Ez OT Ei x. TS Ee 


tices 
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IRST-CLASS HOTEL in Innsbruck, with every modern cofnfort. 

Large and small apartments, especially adapted for long stay. Winter Pension at 

very low Prices. tonsbruck is getting more and more known a: a healih resort in 
Winter. Climate dry, and free from fogs. C. LANDSEE. 
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INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL-PENSION, 


JUNGFRAU. 


F. SEILER-STEROCHI, Proprietor. 
THs Establishment, with two Branch Houses, is situated 


in the centre of the Héheweg, and enjoys a splendid view of the 
Jungfrau and the entire range of the Alps. It recommends itself for its 
delightful position, as well as for its comfortable accommodation. 


TABLE D'HOTE AT 2 AND 6.30 O'CLOCK. 


DINNERS A LA CARTE. 


CARRIAGES, GUIDES, AND HORSES FOR 
MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 


OMNIBUS WAITING AT ALL THE STATIONS. 
INTERLAKEN. 


GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 


Magnificent First-class Family Hotel; the best 
situated at Interlaken. 


at 


aa on 
1 orth 
pede’. ‘ 


ce aT 
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400 BEDS. 
“MOLVA TA 


Special arrangements made for a stay of some time. 
ED. RUCHT I, Proprietor. 
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IONIAN ISLANDS—CORFU. 


CRAND HOTEL ST. GEORGES. 


WINTER SEASON (Open all the Year round), 
Splendidly situated, and elegantly fitted up in every 


comfort. 
PENSION. PRICES MODERATE. 
A. 8S. MAZZOUCHY, Proprietor. 
INNSBRUCK. LAKES OF KILLARNEY 


Py Her Gracrous Majesty ¢ Spectal Permisuon 


HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL. 


R bd cecu mere Fiesta cline ber ya Magnificently situated on the Lower Like 
opposite Station Excellent Table d Héte and Patronised by H RH the Prince of Wales, 
private Dinuers Arrangements at \cry feasonablk: «= Hf RH the Duke of Connaught, the princ- 
prices Well-farnisied Apartment, English pal Royal Fam lies of Europe, and lead n, 
Newspapers Splendid pituation cc »mmandin, American Families 


View of Mountains Ln,lsh 6) oben Reduced Tariff during Winter Vonths 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


“THE LAKE HOTEL. 


A is essential to apprise Tourists that there 1s at Killainey but ONE 
ESTABLISHMENT called 


“THE LAKE HOTEL.” 


It is situated in the Bay of Castlelough, on the Lastern shore of the Lowei Lake, 10 the 
centre of the varied scene1y of the Lake, and within ten minutes’ drive of the Railway 
Station, and two minutes’ walk of the public road where the Glengarnffe Car puts down 

assengers 
‘ Its grounds adjoin those of Muckross, 1n which 1s the celebrated Abbey of the same 
name, and one of the most interesting and best-preserved ruins in Ireland 

THE LAKE HOTEL OMNIBUS attends the arrival and departure of the Trains 

NOTICE OF THE PRESS—‘It (Tue Lake Horr.) is situated on the Bay of 
Castlelough, on the Eastern shore of the Lower Lake, directly on the water’s edge, and 
within ten minutes’ drive of the Station. Adjoining the Hotel 1s the Abbey of Muchross-— 
access at all times. The situation of the Hotel 1s unsurpassed occupying the centre of the 
circle described by the mountain-ranges of Mangerton, Torc, Eagle s Nest, Purple Moun- 
tains, Glena Toomies, Dunloe Gap and Carrantaul, 1t concentrates in one view all that 1s 
graceful, picturesque, and sublme in the scenery of Killarney The bedrooms and sitting 
rooms face the Lake, and the airangements of the Hotel are all that can be desired ’“— 
Harper’s Handbook for Travelle:s in Europe and the East 

Easy terms made for parties remaining a week or longer, and a specially reduced Tanff 
struck for winter monthe<@ctoher 69 June), inclusive. 

For particulars apply to the Manager. 


E. M. BERNARD, ProprieETor. 
N.B.—It is the only Hotel in Killaracy situated on the Lake Shore. 
aan enn anne, “Tenn 9a 200 tee: eens ee ene eens nee 

KISSINGEN. 


HOTEL DANGLETERRE. 


THs First-Olass Hotel is situated three minutes from the Springs and 
the Kurgarten. Excellent Table d’Héte. Pension from 7 Marks each Person. 


Omnibus at every Train. 
F. WEIDNER, Proprietor. 
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KISSINGEN (BAD). 


HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 


ARGE and MAGNIFICENT FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 
beautifully situated, overlooking the “Curgarten,” and opposite the 
Mineral Springs and Baths. 
Renowned for its Elegance, Cleanliness, and Excellent Cuisine. Has 
120 Bedrooms and 20 Salons. 


SPLENDID GARDEN. 
** PENSION ” in the early and later part of the Season. 


M. PANIZZA, Proprietor. 


KREUZNACH (BAD). 
— PRIVATE HOTEL BAUM. 
TRSE-CLASS Family Hotel, best situated. Great cleanliness. Com- 
fortable Baths. Beautiful Garden. Excellent Cooking, Choice Wines. 
Pension moderate charges. Recommended. 
JEAN BAPTISTE BAUM, Proprietor. 


KREUZNACH. 
LOCH LOMOND. 
HOTEL ORANIENHOF. 
ARGEST First-Class House. Finest TARBET HOTEL 


situation in own grounds, Visited by S th t odi nth 
the Crown Princess of Germany. The © most commodious 0 e 
Oranienspring, strongest mineral spring at I Lake. Parties Boarded on Moderate 
Kreuznath, belongs to Hotel. erms. 


H. D. ALTEN, Proprietor. A. H. MACPHERSON, Proprietor. 


LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL PENSION VICTORIA. 


All the English Comforts with Moderate Prices. 
LARGE GARDEN. ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 
Ls. DESPLAND, Proprietor. 


LE MANS. 
GRAND HOTE I, 


(Former'y HOTEL DIOT ET DE LA BOULE D'OR), 
Magnificent Situation. 30, RUE DUMAS. Comfortable Bedrooms and Sitting 
Rooms for Families and Tourists. Salons. Baths. Special Omnibus tothe Station. English 
spoken. ° J. CHANIER, Proprietor. 


LISBON. 


BRAGANZA HOTEL. 
HIS First-Class well-known Family Hotel, lately renovated by the 
Royal House of Braganza, and fitted up by the new Proprietor, Victor C. SassErri, 
highl¢@ recommendable for its large, airy, and fortable Apartments, commanding the 
most extensive and arian views of the River Tagus, as well as of Lisbon. Superior 
Cuisine, and carefully-selected Wines. ‘*VICTOR’S HOTEL,” CINTRA, one hour by 
Railway, is under the same Management. 
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Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme 
solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Oocoa. 


From Sir Cuartrs A Cawrro,, MD, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, From W. H. Sranum, MD, &c 
heland- ‘I cons der it a very 11ch delictous Cocoa 
“T bave never tisted Cocoa that [like so It 18 highly concentrated, and therefore 
well. It 18 especially adapted to tho-e whose ¢conomiucal as a family food It 18 the dimk 
digestive organs arc weak, and 1 strongl par excellence for children, and gives no 
1ccommend it as a Bulstitute for tea for trouble in making.” 
young persons ” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE. 
J. §. FRY AND SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


IMI HD. 


30 To 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 


281, REGENT STREET, W ; anv 2, KING STREET, E.C. 


WEWESP AND BESY BOOKS, 


Subscriptions opened at any date, from £1 1s. per annum 
Country Subscriptions, from £2 2s. per annum. 


N B —Two or Three Fiiends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
thus lessening the Cost of Carriage, and obtaunng a constant supply 
of the Best Books 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Boohs added to 
the Lilnary. Postage bree to any address, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Lists of Books at greatly reduced prices are published every month, and 
will be sent Postage free on Applhcation. € 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
TRAVELLERS may save expense and trouble by purchasing Foreign Books in 
England at the same Prices at which they are published in Germany or France, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


have published the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :-— 


1, CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. 

2 THEOLOGICAL CATA- 
LOGUE. 

FRENCH CATALOGUE. 

GERMAN CATALOGUE. 

EUROPEAN LINGUISTIC 
CATALOGUE. 

ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

ITALIAN CATALOGUE. 

8. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 


~S SP& 


ll.NATURAL SCIENCE 
CATALOGUE. Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 


Technology. 


13. MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 
Medicine, Surgery, and the Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

SCHOOL CATALOGUE. Ele- 
mentary Books, Maps, éc. 


138. 


9. ART-CATALOGUE. Art,Archi-; .14. FOREIGN BOOK CIRCU- 


tecture, Painting, Illustrated Books. | 
10. NATURAL HISTORY 

CATALOGUE. 

tany, Geology, Chemistry, Mathe- 


Zoology, Bo-~ 165. 


LARS. 
Purchases. 
SCIENTIFIC-BOOK CIRCU- 
LARS. New Books and Recent 
Purchases. 


New Books, and New 


matics, - 
CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE FOR ONE STAMP. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Importers of Foreign Books. 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, GovENT GARDEN, LONDON, an 
20, SourH FrREepFRick STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON. 
HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, iesues 
Circular Notes of £10, £25 and £50 each, fur the use of Travellers, payable in the 
principal Towns on the Continent of Eurupe, ul-o in Asia, Africa, and North and South 
America. No expens: whatever is incurred, and when cashed no charge i» made for com- 
mission. Letters of Credit are also granted on the same places. They may be obtained at 
the City Office in Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz. :— 

Westmunster Branch . 1,5t. James's Square, | South Kensington Branch, 1, Brompton Sqre. 
Bloomsbury nl 214, High Holborn. | Victoria Street ‘9 Victoria St., S. W. 

Southwark se Ct, Borough, High St. | Bayswater o Westbourne 
»  « 130, High St., White- Grove, W. 


chapel. | Holborn Circus and 2 114 & 115, Holborn, 
Marylebone ss . 4, Stratford Place, Hatton Garden __s,, E.C. 
Oxford Street. | Islington » 269 & 270, Upper 
Temple Bar » « 217, Strand. St. , Islington, N 
Lambeth » « 91, Westminster Tottenham Court Rd. oe "& 46, Hamp- 
May, 1887. Bndge Rd.| and Hampstead Rd. ., § stead Rd, N.W. 


A Pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A. ST adie cade See Oe Constitutions, 


DINNEFORD - CO., 180, New Bond Spree» London. 
by Chemists throughout the World, 


LUCHON, BAGNERES DE, PYRENEES. 


GRAND HOTEL RICHELIEU. 


(Hotel de &. M. le rot de Hollande.) 
200 Rooms, 10 Salons. Splendid view. 
Villa, Graciense, and Villa Richelieu to Let. LOUIS ESTRADE, Proprietor. 


a KKAY'S HANUVSUUSK AUDVEKLISER, 





— 


LWUERINE. 


SHWEIZERHOP **> LUZERNERHOF. 





‘First-Class Hotels. 
N THE BEST SITUATION on the LAKE and PROMENADE. 


600 BEDS. 
LIFT AND ELECTRIC LIGHT IN BOTH HOTELS. 


RRANGEMENT EN PENSION WITH PROTRACTED STAY (EXCLUSIVE 01 
JULY AND AUGUSI) 


\CHWEIZERHOF OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


WITH GOOD WARMING SYSTEM 
Proprietors, HAUSER BROTHERS. 





_-UCERNE. 
GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


PFYFFER, SEGESSER and CZ., Proprietors. 
OPEN aee THE YEAR 
yas and splendid HOTEL is one of the most 


aor le in Europe. Situated in front of the Lake, wits the 
finest Views. Every attention paid to Tourists, 


A Lift FOR THE USE OF VISITORS. 
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LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 


THE VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL. 


PHS favourite and beautifully situate First-Class Hotel is 
built on one of the finest sites in the neighbourhood, and largely patronised by the 
best Families. It has been considerably enlarged, remodelled, and improved ; and combixes, 
with Moderate Charges, all necessary means for the accommodation and comfort of Families 
and Tourists. The splendid Table d’Héte and Coffee Room, Reading Rooms, Ladies’ 
Drawing Room, and several Private Sit Rooms, replete with every comfort, range in a 
long front, overlooking the Sea, and looking into the extensive Private Grounds of the 
Hotel. It is most conveniently situate as a centre for visiting all the places of interest in 
en ast Handsomely-fitted Billiard Room open during the Season for Residents in the 
only. 
Post-Horses and Carriages; also the very best kind of Modern Stabling. 
JOHN CROOK, PRoeRIeTOR. 


LYONS. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LYON. 


PLACE DE LA BOURSE. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Moderate Charges. 





K MACON. 
GRAND HOTEL DE L’BUROPE. 
Five minutes’ from the Station. 
| Lapeade rirpgesece and well situated, with view of Mont Blanc. Recom- 
mended to Families. Interpreters. Carriages. Omnibus. 
Mme. Vve. BATAILLARD, Proprietress. 
Macon, the most favoured Station for hours of arrival and departurv, ie the most centra! stu place 
from Paris for Switzerland, Italy, the Mediterranean, and termunus for direct trains for Tours and Bordeaux. 


MALAGA. 


HOTEL DE LONDRES, 
ALAMEDA 14. 


First-Class Establishment. Splendid View. Full South. 
Interpreters. 


MARIENBAD. 
HOTEL KLINGER. 


PiRst and Largest Hotel, with private houses HALBMAYR’S HOUSE, 
MAXHOF No. 100, and the recently opened HOTEL KLINGER, late Stadt Dresden, 
*‘connécted with the Old House,” most beautiful situation of the Spa, situate at the corner 
of the Promenade on the Kreuzbrunnen and the Park, commanding a charming view. 
Newly and elegantly furnished. 350 Rooms and Saloons. Reading, Conversation, and 
Smoking Rooms. Lift. Table d’héte and 4 la carte, Meals sent out into private houses. 


Carriages at the Hotel. Omnibus at the Station. 
In answer to several inguiries, the etor begs to intimate that he does not kee 


Touters, and therefore begs to warn Travellers against any false statements respecting h 
Hotel being full, etc. : : 
J. A. HALBMAYR, Proprietor. 


MARIENBAD. 





J 
CLASS HOTEL. In the immediate vicinity of the Springs, Bath-houses, and 
Colonnade. 60 Elegantly-furnished Rooms and Saloons. Carriages in the Hotel. 
Omnibus to meet every Train. 
PH. HAMMERSCHMID’S WITWE, Proprictress. 
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MARSEILLES. 


RU 
NOATLLES. 
“a 14, 


LE PLUS VASTE ET LE PLUS IMPORTANT DE MARSEILLE. 
Jadin au midi entowé de salons de restaurant 


ASCENSEUR HYDRAULIQUE. 


LES VOITURES ENTRENT A COUVERT DANS LA MAISON. 
OMNIBUS A TOUS LES TRAINS 


Prix modérés, tarif dans chaque appartement. 
Administrateur: MAURICE GORDE. 


_ MARSEILLES. 
GRAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE ET PAIX, 


UNIVERSALLY REPUTED 


BILLETS 
DE 
CHLMIN DE FER & 


DELIVRES 





PAR VHOTLL. ee : "2 tl Ni ~ - 


_~ 





HOTEL Du LOUVRE ET DE LA PAX QS 
ATRONISED by the highest clases of Soucty The only First-Class Hotel facing full 


South Entirely renovatei and affording all modern comforts. Baths and hydro- 
thérapie in the Hotel Winter Garden. Soves Moderate Terms Arrangements for 


protracted stay. P 
PAUL NEUSCHWANDER & Co., Proprietors. 
Adresse Télégraphique, Louvre-Paix-Marseilles. 
N B.—Railway Tickets are issued in the Hotel. 
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MAYENCE. 


HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 


ELL-KNOWN FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, Thor ugh comfort, excellent Cooking, and 
choice Wines at mouerate charges 81i)) improved rince the removal of the Railwav, which foraerly 

passed in trontof the House eing now situated in the middla of the newly-laid-out public Garden, the 
Hotel commands an open view npon the Kiyer and the surrounding fine Scenery. Fasourite snd quict 
stopping place for excurrions into the neightourhood, Oninibus meets all Trains. Landing place of the 


Rhine Steamers oppomte the Hotel, ¥. BUDINGEN, Proprietor. 





Teleyraphws Address— 


Brunelli, Menaggio.| MENAGGIO (Lake of Como). 
HOTEHL. MENAGGIQO. 


New through communication with the Gothard. 
First-Class English Family Hotel. Bighty Bedrooms and Apartments. 


In the finest position of Lake Como. Amidst its own fine Gardens bordering the Lake. 
Special arrangements for a protracted stay. Lawn Tennis. Divine Service. 
STEAMBOAT PIFR CONNECTED WITA THE HOTEL, 


MENTONE. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 


IRST-CLASS HOUSE. Best situation in the Carnoles Quartcr (Madone), looking full 
south. Quiet country life, being situated amongst olive, lemon, and stone pine-clad 
hills, rendering the air sp: cially health-giving, and giving the house the character of a pn- 
vate country mansion. Well sheltered against mistral and north winds. Large garden. 
Splendid views of the seaand surrounding country. Hydropathy. Winter Garden. Lift. 


MENTONE (EAST BAY). 


HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 


HIS well-known ESTABLISHMENT is beautifully situated in the 
best quarter of the Town, with a vast Garden, and affurds every Knglish comfort. 
Lawn Tennis Court. Ascenseur. Lift. 
G. ISN ,» Proprietor. 


MERAN (SOUTH TYROL). 


HOTEL HABSBURGER HOF. 


N EWLY-BUILT First-Class Hotel, close to Railway Station (no 
Omnibus required). Offers to Families and Single Tourists the best accommodation. 
Beautitul situation fuli South. Elegant and comfurtuble Sak uns and Rooms. ‘Table 
d’Hite, Restaurant Pension at reduced prices. Careful attendance. Ladies’ and Reading 
Rooms. Baths. Carriages. A. BRACHER, Proprietor. 


MILAN. 


HOTEL DE ROME. 


DMIRABLY situated, full South, on the Corso, a few steps from the Duomo, Scala, 
and Galleries. This Hvutel, confortably furnished and fitted up with the greatest 
care, is warmly recommended to English trav: llers for its comfort and modercte charges. 


Branch House—PIAZZA FONTANA, 8 and 1o. 
BORELLA BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


: MOSCOW. 
HZOTrH:E: BHRLIN. 
NA ROISCHDESTWENKA. 


TRS¥-CLASS, best situation in centre and cleanest part of the town, close to the Post Office, Kremlin 
new Church, House Romavoff, and all ee ihoni of interest. Taltle d’Héte, Good Kestaurant 
Reading-room supplied with Engli-h yapers. Billisrd, Smoking, and good Bath Rooms. Excellent 
Cuisine. Choice Wines, Moderate charges. Great attention paid to Visitors. Personal su tendence 
by the Pro , A. CLAUSEN, who is a Swiss, by ree English, and formerly of the Midland Hotel, London, 
and the Schweizerhof, Luzerne. English-speaking Interpreters. The Hotel Omnibus meets the Trains. 
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MILAN. 


GRAND HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 


7, VIA MANZONI 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 
NEWLY OPENED, JANUARY, 1884. 


FULL SOUTH. *Victor'tinanucl, Post Odice, and Cathedral” 


200 Rooms and 15 Private Sitting Rooms, all Lighted 
by Electric Light (Edison System). ~ 
TABLE D’'HOTE AND SIX PUBLIC SALOONS. 
Hydraulic Lift to every floor, with Safety Apparatus. 
Hotel Patronized by English and American Travellers. 


The English Church of Milan is in the building of the Hotel; a Private 
Entrance to the Church for Travellers not residing in the Hotel. 


MARINI LEGNANI & CO., Proprs. 








eon _ 





BAVARIAN HOTEL. HOTEL eae D BAVIERE. 


o* AR SEIF, Proprietor. Excellent reo and healthiest situation 
Gicste ie Haul Be Gn ee sak Galil ore very modern Comfort. 
and Carriages in the Hotel. Best Oooking and Wines. Moderate Charges. Pacstnal musnapemsent by 


the Proprietor. Hydraulic Lift. 





NANTES. 


HOTEL DE FRANCE. 
PLACE GRASLIN. VWERY FINE. ‘ 


PIRST-CLA CLASS Hotel. Entirely renovated. barge and Small Apart- 
ments for Families. Sitting Rooms. Bedrooms from ble d’héte. Restaurant. 
Omntbus and Carriages. English spoken. DOURT, Proprietor. 
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MUNICH. 
WIMMER & CO,, 


GALLERY OF FINE ART 8, 


8, BRIENNER STREET, 
Invite the Nobility and Ge to visit their G. Fine 
n obility ntry Berne suLeee oF Arre, containing an 
MODERN PAINTINGS 
by the best Munich Artiste. 
PAINTINGS ON PORCELAIN AND ON GLASS. 
ente in England, Messrs. J. & B. MeCeacken, 38, Queen Street, Cannon Street, 


Correspond 
E.C., London Correspondents in the United "States, Messrs. Batpwm Bros. & Co., 
53, Broadway, New York. 





AGNIFICENT 

First-Class 

Establishment, con- 

\\ A p | a S structed upon the 

most improved prin- 

| ciples of hygiene and 

comfort, and accord- 

HOTEL BRIST OL ing to best medical 

advice. It stands on 

the ma ieee and 

i City, where it ds i nse and incom- 
a oa pe is seesiened by the rst Medical Authorities. 

Although entirely isolated and surrounded by Gardens, it 

is nearest to the Museum and Principal Monuments of the 

City. 

GRAND AND LUXURIOUS FURNISHING. 
Large Sitting and Drawing Rooms. 
Terraces. Distinguished Cooking. 
POLITE AND READY ATTENDANCE. 
Manager, A. LANDRY, 
From the Hotel Utliberg, near Zurich. 
Proprietors, LANDRY & FIORENTINO. — 
Nu APLES. 


- Re, | 
IRST-CLASS and most Comfortable Hotel, situated in the finest 
and most select part of Naples, with magnificent views of the Town, 
Vesuvius, and thé Bay. Hydraulic Lift. 
ALFRED HAUSER, Proprietor. 


Suisse, "N EUCHATEL, Suisse, 
GRAND HOTEL DE LAC. 


pie deee peste gach f the Lake and 
IRST-CLASS H te the Steamers, with ews 0 C) 
Alps. y ae ei by English Families. A very Comfortable House, with 
most reasonable Prices, N.B.—The Proprietor speaks English. 
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NEUHAUSEN-SCHAFFHAUSEN, Falls of the Rhine. 


HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF. 


F. WEGENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
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IRST-CLASS HOTEL, replete with every comfort, in the 
best position opposite the Falls of the Rhine, and Five minutes’ 
walk from Neuhausen Station 


NO GRATUITIES to the SERVANTS. 200 ROOMS. 


Splendid View of the Rhinefalls, the Castle of Laufen, 
and the Swiss Alpine Chain. 


FINE PARK AND GARDEN. 
RAILWAY TICKETS ISSUED AT THE HOTEL 
Special arrangements for a stay of some time. 


The New English Church is in the grounds of the 
Schweizerhof. 


Omnibuses at Neuhausen and Schaffhausen. 
By means of Electricity and Bengal Lights, and dtrected from 
the Schwetserhof, © 


THE FALLS OF THE RHINE ARE ILLUMINATED 
Every Night during the Summer Season 
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NUREMBERG. 


HOTEL WURTTEMBERG. 


FE casa Hotel in an admirable position, facing the Railway 

Station, Post and Telegraph Offices. Close to the German 
Museum and “ Lorenz-Kirche.” Contains 120 Rooms with 170 Beda. 
Newly built. Dining and Conversation Rooms. Baths and Carriages at 


the Hotel. Moderate Terms. 
F.S. KERBER, Proprietor. 


OSTEND. 
HOTEL DE LA PLAGE. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL FACING THE BATHING PLACE. 
Open from the lat June to 15th October. Highly recommended. 
J. and O, THOMA, Proprietors. 





OSTEND. 
Me eTENS:,, OXFORD MITRE HOTEL. 
FIRST-CLASS MOST ECONOMICAL 
PF OTHI: AND 
A ENSION. FIRST-CLASS HOTELS 
Close to the Sea and Kursaal, Telephone. IN THE KINGDOM. 
* OXFORD. 


HE CLARENDON HOTEL. (Patronised by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, H.R.H. 
Prince Leopold, Their Imperial Majesties the rag pai and Empress of Brazil, the 
Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia, and Prince Lonis Lucien Bonaparte.) Situate in the 
most central part of the City, and near to the principal Colleges, and places of interest to 
visitors. Families and Gen en will find this Hotel replete with every comfort. Spacious 
Coffee and Hilliard Rooms. Private Sitting and Bed Rooms en suite. Ladies’ Coffee Room. 
Guideg always in attendance. Fashionable Open and Close Carriages. Job and Post Horses. 
Good Rabling and Commodious Coach Houses.—_JOHN F. ATTWOOD, Proprietor. 


PARIS. 


HOTEL MIRABEAU, 


&, Rue de la Paix, 8S. 
Patronised by the Royal Families of several Courts of Europe. 


EAUTIFULLY situated in the finest part of the City; the 
prettiest Court-Yard in Paris. Restaurant @ la carte, and Private 
Dinners at fixed prices. Apartments of all sizes for Families and Gentle- 
men. American and English Papers. Lift, &. 
PETIT (Uncle and Nephew), Proprietors. 


PAU. 


HOTEL DE FRANCE. 


HIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated on the Place Royale, eom- 
mands the moat splendid view of the whole chain of the Pyrénées, and is adjoining 


h lish Club. 
to the Eng bs GARDERES, Proprietor. 
D2 
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PAU. 
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FrBst CLASS. Recommended for its Comfort. Incomparable position 
for beauty of the Panorama. Apartments for Families, with view embracing the 
Pyrénées. BOURDETTS, Proprietor. 


PENZANCE. 


TH E UEHEHN’S, 


ON THE ESPLANADE, FACING DUE SOUTH. : 
PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


ry His Hotel is the principal and largest in Penzance. It 


has a frontage of 175 feet, all the rooms of which overlook the sea, are handsomely 
and most comfortably furmsbed, and command a full aud uninterrupted view of St. 
Michael’s Mount and Mount’s Bay. “For Families, Ladies, and Gentlemen only.” 
Penzance has the mildest and most equable climate in England. Apartments on sutte. 
Ladies’ Drawing, Reading, Coffee, Smoking, and Bilhard Rooms. Table d’Héte. Hot and 
Cold Baths Hotel Omnibus and Porter meet all Trains. Horses and Carriages. During 
the Winter months moderate inclusive arrangements en Pengnon are made. 

ALEX. H. HORA, Proprietor 


PENZANCE. 


MOUNTS BAY HOTEL, 
ON THE ESPLANADE. 
An Uninterrupted and Unsurpassed View of all the Bay and 8t. Michael’s Mount. 
THE HOTEL i8 HEATEO WITH HOT WATER, WOT AND COLD BATHS. 
0 Wines, dc Post Horses and Corrsages 
‘TABLE D'HOTE. PORTER MEETS EACH TRAIN CHARGES MODERATE, 
Terms and View on application, Mra. LAVIN, Proprietress. 


PLYMOUTH. 
Only Hotel with Sea View. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


Facing Sound, Breakwater, &c. Mai steams socee wai Public Rooms, and Sitting 
? ere Cc 
Rooms, with Balconies. _ JAMES BOHN, Proprietor. 





— Tr 
ee 
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PISA. 


Winter Season. GRAND HOTEL. Winter Season, 


Splendid Situation, full South, in the Centre of the Town. 
70 Bedrooms and 10 Saloons, all facing the Lung Arno Regio. 
PENSION FROM 8 TO 12 FRANCS A DAY. 
W. GARBREOHT (Hanoverian), 
ew Proprietor. 
SPEAKS GOOD ENGLISH. 


PRAGUE. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 


First-Class Family Hotel. 
English Landlady. O. & H. WELZER. 


RHEIMS. 


HOTEL DU LION DOR. 


(THE most aristocratic of the town, and the only one actually 
in front of the Cathedral. Housemaids for Ladies, 


English spoken. 


RHEIMS. 
GRAND HOTEL. VICTORIA, HOTEL, 


XCELLENT ition 
Best establishment in the Town. AD) ,, fom the Station, and facing the principal 
ite the Cathedral. Under fot! Partics boarded om midorate term, ‘Table 


English and American patronage. —1' Bote and 4 Ia carte, Choloe 
RiIGI. 
HOTEL AND PENSION RIGI-SCHEIDEGG. 


TERMINUS Station of the Rigi Kaltbad-Scheidegg Railway. Excel- 
lently suited for Tourists and Pensioners. Pension by a stay of not less than four 
days, '7 francs to 12 francs, Room included. Liberal treatment. View on 
the Alps as beautifal as at Rigi-Kulm. J = yp sT7ERLIN-HAUSER. 


ROTTERDAM. 
H. A. KRAMERS & SON, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOES. 

Mr. Murray’s ‘Handbooks for Travellers,’ Paper ptalle Monthly Railway Guides, 
Bazpexer’s ‘ Reisehandbticher,’ and Hunpscurt’ ” always in Stock. Books 
in all Languages imported every day, pomp great Rice of New Books cept in Score. 

26, GELDERSCHE KADE, 28. 


(Centre of the Town.) ROUEN. (Centre of the Town.) 


GRAND HOTEL DE PARIS. 


Pisst-CLass House, situated near the Grand Theatre, affording to 

Families every modern comfort. Apartments and Sitting Rooms. Cuisine? and 

Wines renowned. ‘Table @’'Hote. Service a ie Carte. Moderate Prices.. nglish spoken. 
GUENARD-BATAILLARD, Proprietor. 
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RIGI RAILWAY. 


The shortest, cheapest, and most beautiful way to 


RIGI KULM, 


for Tourists coming from all directions, is that 


vid LUCERNE-VIT ZNAU 
vid FLUELEN-VITZNAU. 


10 Trains Daily in both Directions. Return Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


KALTBAD-SCHEIDEGG RAILWAY. 


An Excursion on this Railway, the highest and most 
interesting of the Normal System in Europe, will greatly 
satisfy every Tourist. 








ROME. 


HOTEL MINERVA. 


PRIS well-known and long-established Hotel is supplied 

with every modern accommodation, and contains 300 carefully and 
tastefully furnished Rooms, with large and small Apartments to suit 
every person. 


Special arrangements are made with Families during the 
Winter Season. 





Its position is one of the most advantageous, right opposite the 
Pantheon and Minerva Church, close to the most remarkable Monuments, 
the Post, the Telegraph Offices, House of Parliament, and Senate. 


There is a Ladies’ Room, Smoking Room, and large Reading 
Room, with Newspapers of the principal countries. 
Bath Roonas. Hydraulic Lift. 
TWO OMNIBUSES OF THE HOTEL MEET ALL TRANS 


TERMS MODERATE. 
Mr. J. SUAVE, Proprietor. 


ee awe fee ce a canna 
Sine 


a ee 
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ROUEN. 


GRAND HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE (On the Quay). 


Mr. AUGUSTE MONNIER, Proprietor, Successor of Mr. LEON SOUCHARD. 


poe ee is distinguished for the salubrity of its situation, &c.; and the new Pro- 

prietor has entirely refitted it, and added a very comfortable Smoking-Room. It is 
situated on the Quay facing the Bridges, and commands the finest view of the Sere, and 
the magnificent Scenery encircling Rouen, that it 18 possible to imagine. Travellers will 
find at this first-rate Establishment every comfort—airy Rooms, good Beds, Refreshments 
and Wines of the best quality at moderate Prices. An excellent Table d’Héte at Six 
o’clock. Restaurant & la carte, 


Mr. Monnier speaks English, and has English Servants, 
An excellent Descriptive Guide of Rouen can be had of Mr. Monnrer. 
a SPP tT GO SEO 


SALZBURG. 


HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 


()FEOSITE the Station. First-Class Hotel, surrounded by a large 

Park, and offering the best view on the Mountains. Prnsion: until the 15th of J uly 
and after the 15th of September, from 4 florins upwards; from the 15th of J uly until the 
15th of September, from 6 florins upwards. 


HYDRAULIC LIFT. 


Mooderate Charges. 
(Rooms from 1 florin to 2 florins 50 kreuzers.) 
G. JUNG, Proprietor. 


SAN REMO, ITALY. SAUMUR. 


GRAND HOTEL, VICTORIA. HOTEL BUDAN. 


IRST-CLASS. FuliSouth. The largest 


Garden on the coast. Excellent table. The only one on the banks of 
Omnibus from Hotel to all the Trains. the Loire. 


COLOMBO-PANICI, Proprietor. SPLENDID VIEW. 


THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, THE STRAITS SETTLEMENT 
INDIA, SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, CANADA, Etc. 
By BARON VON HUBNER, 
2 vols. Crown &vo. 248. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





SCHWALBACH (BATHS OF). 
BEST IRON, STEEL, AND MUD BATHS. 
Climatic Station. 
Alphabetical List of Hotels—Alleesaal, Duke of Nassau, Metropole. 
Quellenhof, Taunus. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 


~THE BRIGHTON FAMILY HOTEL. 


BEST Situation, large Park, fine Cooking, every Comfort. 8 Shillings 
per Day, inclusive Terms. Omnibus at the Station. 
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SPA. 
A 
GRAND HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 
First-class House, close to the Mineral Springs, Casino, 
and Anglican Church. 
FAMILY HOTEL. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
HENBRARD-RICHARD, Proprietor. 


STRASBOURG. 


HOTEL D ANGLETERRE. 


EST-SITUATED FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. Near the Station and 
Cathedral. Close to the Post and Telegraph Offices. Baths. 
Interpreter. Omnibus at the Station. CH. MATHIS. 


- STRASBURG. 


HOTEL NATIONAL. 


Te only one opposite the Ralleay Station. New FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, combined 
ape on Comfort. Large and ual aes for Families and Single Gentlemen Baths 
Lift system improved. Best Cuinai Mo Moderate Charges. J, OSTERMANN, Proprietor. 


Formerly Manager of the Hotel “ Ville de Paris.” 


_ -- STUTTGART. 
HOTEL MARQUARDT 
situated in the finest part of the Town, in the beautiful Place Royal, 


8 
I adjoining the Railway Station, near the Post Office, the Theatre, the Royal Gardens, 
opposite the bearge ay yer the Kénigsbau. This Hotel will be found most comfortable 


in every respect ; Apartments are elegantly furnished, and suitable for pee or 
Single Gentlemen. Table d’Héte at 1 and 5 o’clock. French and En eon Newspape 
GME. MARQUARDT, Traer tok: 


ST. PETERSBURG. 


HOTEL DE FRANGE. 


Kept by E. RENAULT. 


Be situation in the Town, Great Morskaia, right opposite the 

Winter Palace, Hermitage, Foreign Office and Newski Prospekt. 
Oldest Hotel. Tramways in all directions. Fashionably frequented, 
especially by English and Americans. Elegant Reading Room, with 
French, English, American, German, and Swedish Papers. Greatly to be 
recommended for its cleanliness, comfort, and superior cuisine. Dinners 
Ir. 50k. and3r. The charge for Apartments is from 1 to 20 roubles. 
All languages spoken. Warm and Cold Bath, Post and Telephone on 
the Premises. The English Guide, Charles A. Kuntze, highly com- 


mended. 
gi The Hotel is recommended in Murray s Handbook of Russia. 





The HOTEL BELLE VUE, opposite to HOTEL DE 
FRANCE, belongs to the same Proprietor. 
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GRAND HOTEL. 


ae Handsome Building is situated in the finest part of the City, 

between Charles the XIIth’s Square and the National Museum, on 
one of the Principal Quays, just at the confluence of the Lake Malar and 
the Baltic. 

The Royal Palace, one of the stateliest in Europe, faces the Hotel on 
the opposite side of the Harbour. The Royal Opera and the Principal 
Theatres are in close proximity. 

The balconies and roof of the Hotel command the most extensive Views 
of tif City. 

The House is replete with every modern improvement and convenience, 
and no expense has been spared to render it one of the first and most com- 
fortable Hotels on the Continent 

The Building contains Four Hundred Sleeping Apartments, besides 
Dining Rooms, Sitting Rooms, Coffee and Reading Rooms, a Billiard Room, 
@ Telegraph and Post Office, Baths, Retirmg Rooms, a Laundry, and other 
accommodations. The several flats can be reached by Steam Lifts. 

All European py ars fee spoken. Guides and Conveyances supplied to 
all places of interest n the City and Neighbourhood. Terms will be found 
to compare favourably with those of other first-class Hotels, 


A 
The Hédtel Rydberg. 
Gustar Apo.t¥r’s Tora. 
Nas Old-established House has long been favourably known to Travel- 
lers. It contains One Hundred and Fifty Sleepmg Apartments. 
e Proprietor of these Two First-Class Hotels is in a position to offer 
every advantage to strangers visiting the Swedish Capital. 


R. CADIER, 
Proprietor of the Grand Hétel and the Hétel Rydberg. 
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Sy reneca: ST. SAUVEUR. Peneess 
GRAND HOTEL DE’ FRANCE. 


FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, especially for Families. The nearest to the 
Springs, and in an exceptional Situation. Large Drawing Room, Table d’Hite. 


Restaurant. BARRIO, Proprietor. 
LORD BEACONSFIELO’S LETTERS. | THUN, SWITZERLAND. 
Cheap a of ] ern Letters” ~ F AL C O N H O - 5 L. 

*“ Correspondence with his Sister,” wi 

additional Letters and Notes. With Por- oor _ eet AAR. 

sratt,. “Grown Bv0,. - 24. COMMERCIAL AND FAMILY HO 

TEL. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THUN (Switzerland). 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 


A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, one of the largest and most comfortable in 


Switzerland. ‘Ihe only one with a Lift in the place, and especially adapted for a 
long séjour. The Terrace of the Hotel, which has no rival in Switzerland, is worth a visit. 
There is also an English Library. 


Pension, during the whole Season, by staying Five Days, 
from 8 francs, everything included. 


CH. STAEHLE, 
Also Proprietor of the Hétel du Paradis at Cannes. 


TOULOUSE. 


GRAND HOTEL DU MIDI 


Patronised by the Duke of Norfolk and Duc d’Aumale. 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON THE PLACE DU CAPITOLE. 


FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, _ 
Offering the same comforts as the largest Hotels in France. 
Frequented by the highest Class of English and American Travellers. 
English spoken. Restaurant and Table d’Héte. Rich Reading Room 
and Conversation Salon. ‘The Times” Newspaper. 
EUG. POURQUIER, Proprietor. 


TRIBERG. 


In the middle of the celebrated Railroad of the Black Forest. 


BIERINGERS BLACK FOREST HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. Opened from the Ist of May, 1877. 


QITUATED on @ charming Hill, at the most magnificent point of the 

Town, overlooking from all parts the highly celebrated Cascade. it is the finest and 
most elegant Hotel at Triberg, fitted up with all the comforts of the present time. 

Surrounded with a large terrace, a very handsome park and pleasant promenades; and 
containing 80 very comfortable Bediooms and Saloons, 26 Balconies, splendid Breakfa> and 
Dimming Rooms, Smoking, Reading, and Conversation Rooms; it offers a very agreeable 
Residence, at ten minutes’ distance from the Railway Station Two elegant Stage Coaches 
and a Landau meet all Trains. Every Sunday, English Divine Service. Reduced prices 
during the Spring and Autumn. Telegraph Office in the Hotel. 
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TOURS. 


GRAND HOTEL 


DE L’UNIVERS. 


ON THE BOULEVARD, NEAR THE 
STATION. 


European Reputation. 





Highly recommended in all the French 
and Foreign Guide Books. 


EUGENE GUILLAUME, Proprietor. 


HOTEL PENSION, 
near Zurich. 
Mountain Railway 
Station. 

' 2,900 Feet above the 
Level of the Sea. 
H2tk -AN-HOUR’S delightful Trip by Rail, or One 

Hour’s pleasant Walk from Zurich. Beautiful place of resort 
for tourists, excursionists, invalids, persons requiring rest aud bracing up, 
and for Families intending to stop at Zurich and avoid the noise and heat 
of the Town. Purest and most invigorating mountain air. Magnificent 
Hotel; 150 Rooms newly fitted up, opening on Balconies, and commanding 
a glorious view. Dairy: plentiful supply of new milk and whey. Park 
of more than 100 acres. Lawn Tennis. English Church Service. Post 
Office. Telegraph. Telephone. Very Moderate Prices and Pension. 


A. LANDRY, Proprietor. 
Also Proprietor of Hotel Bristol, Naples. 





Higher up, five minutes’ walk from the Hotel, GRAND RESTAURANT 
KULM, on the crest of the hill; for centuries the most popular 
resort of parties and excursionists from far and near. 
GRAND PANORAMIC VIEW EQUAL TO THE RIGI. 
Excellent Cuisine. Choice Wines. First-rate Attendance. 
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VALENCIA (SPAIN). 


HOTEL DE LA VILLE DE MADRID. 
Kept by Mr. CARLOS CANTOVA @HYOS. 

Abort First-rate Establishment, situated on the V gpa asta Ho: 5, has been entirely re-furnished 
th every lurury, ost desirable residence to lish 
Travellers visiting this Fine Climate. Suites of Apartments for Familice fs from the lowest to 50 fr. a 
day Excellent Oniene and good Attendance. Foreign Newspapers. English, French, and Itahan spoken. 
Baths, &c, hep gently close the Port Office, the Theatres, and best Promenades, Board and 
nig Light and Service agra Reals per day for Single Travellers; but with Sitting Rooms 

for ‘amiliea, from 60, 80 to 100 Reals per da 


VARESE (Lombardy). 


GRAND HOTEL VARESE. 


In direct communication by Rail with 
MILAN, LAKE MAGGIORE, COMO, and LUGANO. 


Pier Pans, a HOTEL, surrounded with an extensive GARDEN 
and PARK, situated in the best and healthiest part of Lombardy, 1319 feet above the 
Sea, commanding & most extensive view of the Alps, Monte Rosa Chains, and contai 


ZOO Rooms and Saloons. 
PENSION. Bathsoneach floor, EnglishChurch. English Physician attached to the Hotel. 


E. MARINI, Manager. 
VENICE. 


GRAND HOTEL D’ITALIE, 


BAUER GRUNWALD. 


IRST-CLASS HOTEL, near St. Mark’s Square, on the 
Grand Canal, facing the Church of St. Maria della Salute. 
Patronised by English and Americans. First-rate attendance. 


Celebrated for its “ Grand Restaurant” and Vienna Beer. - 
JULES GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 





VENICE. 


HOTEL D’EUROPE. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
SITUATED IN THE BEST POSITION ON THE GRAND CANAL. 


Has just been repaired and greatly improved. New large Dining 
Room on the Ground Floor overlooking the Grand Canal. 
SMOKING AND READING ROOMS. BATHS. 


Patronised by the most distinguished Families. + ° 


MARSEILLE BROTHERS, 
Proprietors. 
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(j BAND HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS, Situated m the Park — 

This magnificent Hotel 1s now the first in the town It 1s managed in the same Style as the largest 
and best hotels on the Continent By its excoronet situation the house presents three fronts from which 
the most beautiful views are to be had and from its balconies 1s h twice a day the excellent Band 
of the Casino The management of its large and small apartments is very comfortable Every room has a 
Dresung Room Special wire going from all apartments to the private servants rooms Beautiful 
Reading Drawmg and Smoking Rooms Billard Tables English ken Omnibus of the Hc tel at all 


Trains The Hotel 1s open from the 15th of April. Post and Telegraph Offices ining the Hotel 
ROUBEAND, Proprietor. 


VIENNA. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


KARNTHNERRING No. 9, 


ITUATED on the most elegant and frequented Square of 
the City. Three hundred Rooms, from 1 florin upwards. 
Apartments, from 6 florins upwards. Beautiful Dining 
Saloon, Restaurant Saloons, Conversation, Smoking, and 


Reading Rooms. oo 
BATHS & TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 
~,, Lifts for Communication with each Storey. 


DINNERS & SUPPERS A LA CARTE. TABLE D'HOTE. 
OMNIBUSES AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 
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VIENNA. 


JI. & L. LOBMEYR, 
Glass Manufacturers, 


Appointed Purveyors to the Imperial Court of Austria, 
No. 11, KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 


The most extensive Establishment for BOHEMIAN CRYSTAL, 
FANCY GLASS, and Chandeliers, 
Every variety of Glass for Household use, Ornament, and in Art 


Workmanship. 5 Seine in Engraved Glass and Looking-Glasses. 
Chandeliers, Candelabras, in Crystal and Bronze. 


LARGE SHOW-ROOMS UPSTAIBS. 


The prices are fixed, and are very moderate.—English is spoken. 


Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M*Cracken, No. 38, 
Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.0., London, will transmit all orders with 
the greatest care and attention. 


VERONA. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES 


(FORMERLY HOTEL TOUR DE LONDRES) 
[HE ONLY eiiay cL Ane HOTEL IN VERONA, in the centre of the Town. Great 
comfort and moderate charges. English Church Service in the Hotel. All Languages 
spoken. Omnibus at the Stations. Highly recommended. 


A. CERESA, Proprietor. G. CAVESTRI, Manager. 
VICHY. 


GRAND HOTEL DU PARC. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE IN VICHY, 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated in the Park, facing the Baths, 
A Springs, and Casino. 


PRIVATE PAVILION FOR FAMILIES. 


GERMOT, Proprietor. 
WIESBADEN. 


HOTEL BELLE-VUE. 


IRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. Quiet and Beautiful Sitnation, opposite “the 
EK Cur-Parc. Especially recommended to English and American Travellers. Moderate 
Charges. Arrangements for prolonged stay. 

V. A. KLEEBLATT, Proprietor. 
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WIESBADEN. 


HOTEL ET BAINS DE NASSAU. 


(2 ASSAUER HOF. 
Messrs. GOETZ BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL of old and good reputation, opposite the 
Curbaus, Colonnades, Parks, and next the Theatre. Splendid Dining and Reading 
Rooms. Table d’H6te at One and Five o’clock. Mineral Baths of Own Hot Spring. 


A 
HOTEL VILLA NASSAU. 
Annexe of the Horget pz Nassau. Proprietors also Mesers.Gorrz BROTHERS. 
FIN EST FAMILY HOTEL in Town, with all Modern Comfort, in 
beautifal situation next the Hot Springs, Theatre, Curhaus, Colonnades, etc. 


WIESBADEN. 
ROSE HOTEL AND BATH HOUSE. 
PLENDID First-Class Establishment close to the Cursaal, opposite the 
Trinkhalle, and adjoining the Promenade. No other Hotel except this 1s surrounded 
by a Garden of its own, or supeues with Baths direct from the hot springs (Kochbrunnen). 
Quiet and airy situation, with English comfort and reasonable Charges. Drawing, Reading, 
and Smoking Rooms, and Billiard Room, containing a full-sized Billiard Table. Table 


d’Hote at One and Five o'clock. Lawn Fennts Grounds. 
HAEFFNER FRERES, Proprietors. 
WILDBAD. 


HOTEL KLUMPP, 


Formerly HOTEL DE L’OURS. 
Me. W. KLUMPP, Proprietor. 


~~ Ne NI SO ~~ 


HIS First-Class Hotel, containing 45 Saloons and 235 Bed Rooms, with a separate 
Breakfast and new Reading and Conversation Rooms, as well as a Smoking 
Saloon, and a very extensive and elegant Dining Room ; an artificial Garden over the 
river ; 1s beautifully situated in connection with the old and new Bath Buildings 
and Conversation House, and in the immediate vicinity of the Promenade and the 
New Colonnade. It is celebrated for its elegant and comfortable apartments, good 
Cuisine and Cellar, and deserves its wide-spread reputation as an excellent Hotel. 
Table d’Héte at One and Five o’clock. Breaktasts and Suppers @ Ja carte. 
Exchange Office. Correspondent of the principal Banking-houses of London for 
the payment of Circular Notes and Letters of Credit. Omnibuses of the Hotel to 
and from each Train. Elevators to every floor. Fine Private Carriages when 
requested, Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotel, Reduced prices for Rooms in 


the months of May, September and October. 





EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION. 





: ZARAGOZA, SPAIN. ZARAGOZA. 
-APAND HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. Murray's Handbook for Spain. 
Excellent Cooking and New Edition. 2 Vols., Post 8vo. 


Moderate Charges. 


VIUDA DE ZOPFETTI Y HIJOS, = Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVELLERS’ DEPOT, 
Passport and Couriers’ Agency, 


LEE & CARTER, 


440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 


(Nearly apposite the Charing Cross Hotel). 





KNAPSACKS PORTMANTEAUE BAGS 


STIFF OR LIMP, sbesuaea ALL dpbbinemes OF ALL KINDS. 


Intending Tourists are re respectfully ine invited to visit this Establishment 
before making purchases for their journey. 
AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES TO SELECT FROM, 


LISTS GRATIS. 


COURIERS, DRAGOMEN, 
TRAVELLING SERVANTS 


of good character and ee speaking Huropean 
and Eastern Languages, can be engaged at the 
above Establishment. 

Also Passports and Visas obtained. Passpo por 
mounted on Linen and put in Cases, with N | 
printed outside. a 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS KEPT IN LIMP LEATHER BINDING, © ~* - 


440, WEST STRAND. 


